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PREFACE. 


In the following Selections from the ■writings of "William 
Hnzlitt, it has been my aim to present •to the reader what is 
most characteiistic of him as a Critic of Literature, and an 
Essayist on Life, Manners, and Art. Tlie selection has been 
made with much care and deliberation, and after a life-long 
acquaintance with his works, which extend over a period of 
twenty-seven years (1805 to 1830), and number about thirty- 
five volumes. 

The specimens selected include his remarks on, and gene- 
ral estimates of our greate'st Poets, Dramatists, Novelists, 
and Essayists. Eollowing these are given several of his best 
Essays on Men, Society, and Books, almost without abridgment, 
and from others the most striking pages. Among these will 
he found occasional passages illustrative of his individual ex- 
periences, hopes, aspirations, and disappointments, which -will 
help the reader to undex-stand his peculiar character. Among 
the essays given entire are, “My Eirst Acquaintance with 
Poets,” “On Persons one would wish to have seen,” “On 
Living to Oneself,” “ On Going a Journey," and “ On the Pear 
of Death." The essays “A F-arewell to Essay-writing” and 
“The Sick-chamber ” -will bo re.ad with p.athetic interest. The 
latter was written only a few weeks before his death, and has 
been unaccountably omitted from the collected edition of his 
principal 'writin gs. Efis caref ully-dra'wn and searching estimate 
of Burke, as well as of his gre.at antagonist, Eox, are reprinted 
rithout abridgment. Almost the whole of the admirable In- 
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The Fine Arts contributed to the Encylopxdia JBriiannica in 
1S24. - Both of these collections are edited by Mr. "W. C. 
Hazlitt. The seven volumes of reprints of his principal 
VTitings, just referred to, comprise seventeen of the thirty- 
fivB^voIiunes which bear his name. 

«*''**^nie character of Hazlitt is one of deep interest, and 
deserving of careful study. With all his faults, he was a man 
to be loved and honoured. He was wayward, perverse, wilful, 
at times unreasonable and splenetic — often in consequence of a 
sense of his own intellectual superiority, and an impatience of 
mediocre and inferior minds. But against these failings and 
infirmities of temper — which belonged to the accidents of 
his nature, not to its essence — must be set his tenderness of 
heart, his unselfishness, his sympathy with the suffering and 
oppressed, his candour towards opponents, his rectitude and 
honesty of mind and purpose. He was an ardent lover of 
truth and beauty, if ever one existed, and he never swerved 
from his fealty to the cause of liberty and human progress. 
The highest eulogium that could be bestowed upon him is con- 
tained in one brief sentence of his friend Talfourd’s : — “ He r 
had as passionate a desire for truth, as others have for wealth, ■. 
or power, or fame." He was, perhaps, the most hardly treated ■’ 
man of genius of his time, and when one takes into account^ 
the unmerited obloquy to which he was so long and system- ' 
atically subjected, it is not surprising that bis sensitive nature 
Was wounded, his temper soured, and his mind often darkened 
by fits of misanthropy which, for a time, overclouded the char- 
acteristic qualities of a noble, generous, and most unselfish 
nature. Herein lies the excuse, if not the justification, of those 
outbursts of fierce invective which ho occasionally launched 
against his unscrupulous traduccrs. 

In the Introductory Memoir I have endeavoured to present 
Hazlitt in his habit as ho lived, and as he was known and 
(seen by his friends— passing over none of his frailties or 
I errors, and not hesitating to use freely the recorded recolleo- 
^ tions of those who were most intimate \vith him. These I 
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have incorporated in my sketch, in order to add to the reahty 
of the picture The render will thus bo able to see, through 
many cbfierent eyes, aa it 'fcoxe, something of his personality 
and surroundings, I leould particularly direct tho attention 
of my readers to what was said of him by his earliest, dearest, 
wisest, and most considerato Jnend, Charles LAmb (" ilcmoir, 
p. Ivii ), whose beautiful words wiH live in oar literatnre as 
one of the truest and most lender tributes ever paid by one 
man of genius to another 

Should the following selections from his writings inspire 
in some thoughtful minds a desire to become better acquainted 
with a romarkable writer, too little known to the present 
generation, I shall feel amply rewarded for my labourcf love. 
I can promue sneh minds a store of instruction and dehghtfnl 
mental invigontion. There is no belter reading to be found 
than u avoided by his works. So happy a power of inspiring 
enthusiasm for genius, and of stimulating intellectual sympathy, 
has been exhibited by very tew writers either of this orthela^ 
century Xte hsa the supreme art of potting himself ea rapport 
With hm r eader He communicates the interest he feels- In 
his flowing and vigorous etyle-he lays open the often stubborn 
thoughi,"aa the sharp ploughshare tho glebe. The reader is 

f never perplexed by ideas imperfectly grasped, or by thoughts 
which the writer cannot dearly express What has been well 
jsaid of Macaulay by Mr Colter Monson — "that his thought 
• IS always withm his reach, and is nnfolded with complete 
I mastery and ease to its utmost filament * — is equallr applicable 
ItoHazlltt. 1 -r ir 

* ALEXANDER IRELAND 

SoDTHPOBT June 18S9. 
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MEMOIR OF WILLIAM HAELITT, 

BIOGEAPHICAL AKD OEITIGAL. 


^ The father of the subject of this Memoir vras William Hazlitt, of 
Shrone Hill, Tipperary, originally from the coimty of Antrim. He 
graduated at the University of Glasgow, where he was a contempo- 
rary ofAc^_Smitli/'' About the year 1761 he joined the English 
Presbyterian body, and became a minister of that denomination. 
His first appointment was at Wisbeach, in Cambridgeshire, whither 
he went in 1764, at the age of twenty-seven. Tiro years later he 
married Grace Loftus, a farmer’s daughter, who was twenty years 
old, very handsome, and also simple and good. The marriage took 
place upon his leaving 'Vrisbeach for Marshfield, in Gloucestershire, 
where, in the following year, 1767, his eldest son, John, was born. 
A daughter, named Peggy, followed. He then left Marshfield for 
Maidstone, where more children were born, but none of them sur- 
vived except the youngest. He was named William after his father, 
and lived to make the name illustrious. He was bom in Mitre 
Lane, Maidstone, on the loth of April 1778. His father, who 
knew Benjamin Franklin and corresponded with Dr. Priestley, 
left Maidstone when his youngest child was two years old, to hike 
charge of a congregation of Unitarians at Bandon, in the county 
of Cork. In that town he was settled for three years. His 
sympathy with the Amei leans in their struggle for independence 
led him to exert himself in behalf of the Americ<in prisoners con- 
fined at Kinsale, near Bandon. On the conclusion of the war, he 
went with his family to America, reaching New York in May 17S3. 
He was fifteen months in Philadelphia, preacliing occasionally, and 
delivering in the winter a couise of lectures on the Evidences of 
Christianity. He made a short stay at Boston, where he founded 
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the first Unitanao Church ther^ tod dedined the degree of D P 
la 17E6-87 he retomed to E n^la a d, and eettled as a TTmtanan 
Buuster at TVetn,ia Shropshire. He sras then in h» fiftieth ye« 
Ha son John, then ahout twenty years old, was begumiBg the 
world as a nuniature painter, and in 178S tad some of his works 
eshihiled at the Boyal Acaderay 

WiUiam, who was then a child of eight or nine, was educated at 
■Wem under his falhti^ roof, aa well »a in a neighbouring school. 
He was by all accounts a docile pupfl. From hii earliest boyhood 
his father had impressed upon ha mind the great prmiaplea 
moral and poliueal truth and the doty of asserting the nghta of 
hi3 ieHow-watwea. Some ot his letters wtittMi to ha father and 
brother when he was away from home on Tints, as at Liverpool 
in 179a, indiato a studious, inquiring mind, with a religiera tone 
of thought in them. In a letter written to hu father from Liver- 
pool when he was hardy twdve years of age, he mahea remarks 
which show a lively and shrewd ohaerration of eharaeter “lirs. 
l^rton asked us, as li she were afraid we would accept her mvito 
bon, if we would stay to tea 1 had rather one would tell 
one to go out of the house than ask one to stay, and at the ante 
bme be trembling all over for fear one should take a slice of meat 
or a dish of tea with them I spent a very agreeable day yester 
day, as 1 read 160 p^ea of Pnestleyand beard two good sermons. 

liia 1 had sealed up my last letter to you, George asked me 
if I were glad the Test Act was not repealed. I told him, Ka 
Then he asked me why , and 1 told lt.&i because 1 thought that all 
the people who are inhabiCsute of a countty, of whatever sect or 
denommsbon, should have the same nghts with others. But, sap 
he, then they would try to get tbeir religion established, of some- 
thing to that purpose. T^dl, what if U should be so!" 

I Here b revealed the early dawmng of las hatted of privily and 
intolerance. It u evident (hat hu boyhood was spent under happy 
influences. Aa a proof of thi^ here la a portion of hu father's 
answer to the above letter, abowmg (he excellent lessons which thu 
unworldly man inculcated on hu clever, eager, inquiring boy, who 
ever spoke of him in after year., with the highest reverence and 
respect ~ 


“Mt Huab ‘WiLLuat, Tour brother said that your letter 
to ^ was very long, very defer, and very entertaining On 
Wednaday eve^ we had your fetter, which was finuhed on the 
preceding Monday The piety duplayed m the first part of it was 
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a great refreshment to me ; continue to cherish those thoughts 
which then occupied your mind. Continue to he virtuous, and 
you will finally be that happy being whom you describe; and, 
to this purpose, you have nothing more to do than to pursue that 
conduct which will always yield you the highest pleasures even 
in this present life. But he who once gives way to any known 
vice, in the very instant hazards his total depravity and total ruin. 
You must, therefore, fixedly resolve never, through any possible 
motives, to do anything which you believe to be wrong. This will 
be only resolving never to be miserable; and this I rejoicingly 
expect will be the unwavering resolution of my William. Your 
conversation upon the Test Act did you honour. If we only think 
justly, we shall always easily foil aU the advocates of tyranny. The 
inhospitable ladies whom yon mention were perhaps treated by 
you with too great severity. We know not how people may be 
circumstanced at a particular moment, whose disposition is generally 
friendly. They may then happen to pass under a cloud which 
unfits them for social intercourse. We must see them more than 
once or twice to he able to form a tolerable judgment of their 
characters. I only wish to caution you against forming too hasty 
a judgment of characters, who can seldom he known at a single 
interview. ... I am glad you employed the last Sunday so well ; 
and thatthe employment afforded yon so much satisfaction. Notliing 
else can truly satisfy us hut the acquisition of knowledge and 
virtue. May these blessings be yours more and more every day 1 ” 
Strange to say, his first literary production made its appearance 
when he was only thirteen. The occasion was this. The Birming- 
ham mob, in an outburst of zeal for tbe supposed interests of tbe 
monarchy and tbe Christian religion, had burned the bouse of Dr. 
Priestley over bis head, and had destroyed his valuable library, 
Pired by this insult to one who professed tbe religion in which be 
himself had been brought up, the boy wrote a letter to tbe editor 
of the Shreiosbury Chronicle on the subject. It is so remarkable a 
production for so young a writer, and so reveals bis mental character 
and future opinions, that it is worth giving entire : — 

“Mb. Wood, — ^"Tis really surprising that men — men, too, that 
aspire to the character of Christians — should seem to take such 
pleasure in. endeavouring to load with infamy one of the best, one 
of the wisest, and one of the greatest of men. 

“ One of your late correspondents, under the signature of OTAEIS, 
seems desiroim of having Dr. Priestley in. chains, and indeed would 
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not pertaps {from the genUemaa^ seemjnglj chantage ^poal 
lion) te greatly arerse to aeoag buft m the fiamea alM Thu a 

the Chnatiin I 

“This the mild eplnt its great Master taught Ah I (Jliris- 
banity, how art thou debased I How a® I grieved to see that 
universal benevolence, that love to all manhind, that love even to 
OUT enetciiea, and that cotnyossMm lor the (ailinga of out fellow men, 
that thou art contracted to promote, contracted and ahrunt up 
vnthm the narrow limits that prejudice and bigotry mark out 
But to return , — euppoaing the gentleman’s end to be intentionally 
good, supposing him indeed to desire all this, in order to exlir- 
pate fte Doctor’s supposedly impious and erroneous doctnnea and 
promote tb« cause of troth , yet the means he wonld nse are 
certainly wrong For rnay I be allowed to remind hm of this 
(which prejudice baa hi^erto apparently prevented him ftoni 
seeingX that violence and force eaa never promote the cause of 
truth, hut reasou and argument or love, and whenever these fad, 
all other means are vain and ineffectual. And as the Doctor 
himself has said in his letter to the inhabitants of Binmngham, 
• that if they destxoyed him, ten others would ansc, as able or abler 
than himrelf, and stand forth immediately to defend his principles j 
and that were these destroyed, an hondm would appear > for the 
God of truth will not euSor His cause to he defenceless.* 

“This letter of the Doctor’s a1so,thoQgh it throughout breathes 
the pure and genuine spirit of Christianity, is, by another of your 
correspondents, ehaiged with sedition and heresy , but indeed if 
such sentunenta as those which it contains be sedition and heresy, 
sedition and heresy would be an honour , for all their eeditioa is 
that fortitnde that becomes Ibe dignity of maTi and the character 


of Christian and their heresy, Christianity the whole letter, 
mdetd far from being seditious, js peaceable and cbantable, and 
far from being heretical, that u, in the usual acceptance ol the 
word furnulnng proofs of that resigavtion so worthy of him«elf. 
And to be sensible of this, ’tis only necessary that any one, laying 
aside prejudice, read tbe letter its^elf witb candour TVIat or wha 
then, is &ee from the calnmoutu^ pen. of malice— malice concealed, 
perhaps, under the specious dtsgnise of religion and a love of truth i 
“Bcbgioiis persecution is the bane of aU religion, and the 
inenda persecu'ion are the worst enemies rebgion has , and of 
sB pcr^cutio^ that of calunmy is the most intolerable. Any 
other kind of p^rsecuuon lan affect our oniward cucumstances 
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only, our properties, our lives j l)ut tMs may affect our cliaractera 
for ever. And this great man has not only had his goods spoiled, 
his liahitatron burned, and his life endangered, but is also calum- 
niated, aspersed rvith the most malicious reflections, and charged 
■svith everything bad, for -which a misrepresentation of the truth 
and prejudice can give the least pretence. And why all this! To 
the shame of some one, let it be replied, merely on account of 
particular speculative opinions, and not anything scandalous, shame- 
ful, or criminal in his moral character. •'Where I see,’ says the 
great and admirable Robinson, ‘a spirit of intolerance, I think 
1 see the great DeviL’ And ’tis certainly the worst of devils. And 
here I shall conclude, staying only to remind your anti-Priestlian 
correspondents, that when they presume to attack the character 
of Dr. Priestley, they do not so much resemble the wren pecking 
at the eagle, as the owl attempting by the flap of her Win^ to 
hurl Mount Etna into the ocean ; and that while Dr. Priestley’s 
name ‘shall flourish in immortal youth,’ and his memory be 
respected and revered by posterity, prejudice no longer blinding 
the understandings of men, theirs -will be forgotten in obscurity, or 
only remembered as tbe friends of bigotry and persecution, the 
most odious of all characters. EAIA20N.” 


lYhile at Liverpool, young Hazlitt acquired some knowledge 
of French and music. Afterwards he continued to read with his 
fathei', but does not appear to have devoted much time to -uTiting. 
His father had a strong desire to see his son a Dissenting minister ; 
hut to this destination the youth had an invincible repugnance. In 
his fifteenth year, however, he was sent to the Unitarian College at 
Hackney, where he was placed under the tutorship of a hlr. Corric, J 
-who is reported to have said of his pupil that “he found him rather j. 
backward in many of the ordinary points of learning, and inj 
general of a dry and intractable understanding." His mind was!' 
occupying itself with political and metaphysical ideas and projects. 
Philosophy gained more of his attention than Theology. In the 
ordinary routine of education for the Unitarian ministry, he was a 
back-ward student. His teacher found that tliis intractable pupil 
was not an idler, but that Ids head was full of arguments about the 
.bounds of religious liberty, the repeal of the Corporation and Test 
Acts, and a project for a new theory of civil and criminal juris- 
prudence. The latter scheme of political rights and general juris- 
prudence was afteiwaids (182S) set forth by him in the foim which 
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it takes in the iMerary iJenvJtn* Naturally enough, hu 

father wished that he should »hand<m this desultory essay ■willing 
and devote himself to the work of the College , but to the cxpres* 
iwn pf this a .h he repbed with a dignified sMtcment of hw opmicn 
that, “with respiot to themes, be really thought them dusemceabk 
than otherwise.* Dow, when, and under what eircumslances he 
quitted the Unitanaa College is not ttooided. It would seem, how- 
ever, that he entirely abandoned the notion of entering the Umtanan 
ministry, and that he ntnnicd to his father’s bouse at tVeav. 

It was at this tune, 1798, when Bailitt was twenty years old, 
that Coleridge, who waa o&eiatmg at Shrewsbury for the Unitarian 
minuter there, came over to Wem, aceording to the custom of 
courtesy among tniniiters, to pay a Tint to the Rev M illiam Qixlitt. 
Voung Haihtt had already walked to Bhrewabury, through ten 
imlea of mud, to hear him preach , and his recoUectiona of what he 
then beard, and of Coleridge’s T«it to Wem a few days later, u too 
well known to be more than aUnded to here. These recollections 
are given m his bnUiant psper. enUtled, “ My FiM Awinamlanct 
with Poeta,* which will be found s» ertento m the present Toinme 
Coleridge’s hnlltaney entirely captivated young llazlitt, who was 
bitterly disappointed when, after three months stay at Shrewsbory, 
Colendge accepted &lr Tiiomai Wedgwood’s oUer of an annuity 
of £150 to retire from the mmistiy, and devote himself to poetry 
and philosophy This change did not break up their fnend- 
ship Colendge invited the yonog thinker to visit hun at Nether 
Stowey, in Somersetshire, where, some time later, ho received him 
kindly, and took him to idfosdeu, two miles Irom Stowey, where 
Wordsworth was then living. The poet was then from home, hot 
m a day or two elter bis lelunv from BiistoJ,ho taUod at Coleridge’s 
cottage , and there it waa that Hazlitt first saw Wordsworth face to 
face 


It was during this visit that 0 > 1 endgQ first encouraged young 
Haabtl to write. The work be set himself to compose was A n Ettay 
on the EnnnpUi of Human Aetitm being .dn yfryumcil sn/atour 
the Haiural Dwinlerrstoines* of Ou Humrm ilxnd. but it was not 
published until eight vears afterwards, tu^ in 1805 Sit James 
Mackintosh pronounced it “a work of great ability” Harlitt 
himself said of that it was “the only thing I ever piqued myself 
nponwntmg Itia «markablcasanuistanceof early development * 

of the reason!^ powers-thc first tough draft or outbne of the plan 
of the essay being made St the age of eighteen. The sale of the 
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book was small, and be never received any profit from it. A valu- 
able friend made by bim about this time was tbe Eev. Joseph 
Fawcett, who bad a strong relish for all good literature, and for tbe 
catholicity of whose tastes be always expressed great admiration. 
“ A heartier friend or bonester critic I never coped withal. With 
him I passed some of the pleasantest days of my life. The con- 
versations I had with him on subjects of taste and philosophy gave 
me a delight such as I can never feel again.” 

From 1 7 9$ to 1802 little is known of HazHtt and his doings. He 
had for some time definitely abandoned the notion of entering the 
Unitarian ministry, but had not settled on any plan of life. His 
time seems to have been spent in reading and thinking, but without 
any fixed object. A career was, however, indispensable. The income 
of his father was wholly insufficient to support him in practical 
idleness, so that he began to cast about for some means of living. 
At this time, his elder brother John, who had become a painter, 
rame forward with a suggestion that he should embrace the pro- 
fession of painting. This notion was adopted, and in 1S02 William 
took up his abode under his brother’s roof, and began the study 
of art in earnest. In October of the same year he left England 
for Paris, where he continued his studies, occupying himself with 
copying some of the pictures in the Louvre. He remained four 
months in Paris, and during that time made copies and sketches 
from Titian, Guido, Eaphael's Transfiguration, and Lana’s Death of 
Clorinda — a kind of work for which he had sundry commissions 
from friends of his brother in London. He then returned to 
England, bringing ivith him, not merely Ids copies from the great 
masters, but a set of tastes and principles in art, very few of 
which he ever afterwards modified. Hot long after his return, 
he made a professional tour in the North of England as a portrait- 
painter, and was not unsuccessful in obtaining sitters. Words- 
worth sat to him, but Hazhtt, dissatisfied with his work, destroyed 
the portrait. During this tour he visited a family in Liverpool 
called Eailton, who were friends of his father’s, and fell in love with 
an attractive daughter of the house, of whom he painted a minia- 
ture on ivory. The suit was not favoured by the young lady’s famOy 
and the relations between the lovers were broken off. Somewhere 
about this time it is reported that he fell in love a second time 
— ^in this case, with a rustic beauty in Wordsworth’s neighbourhood. 
According to Patmore, he narrowly escaped being ducked by the 
villagers for his unwelcome attentions De Qnincey reports that 
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Hailitt yrs3 enuttea by tie ebarmi of Dorothy TVordsworth, thi. 
poeVe sister, bat the story wMta proof. At all ereats, if the passi^a 
erer it eame to aothu*^ 

Anions oier portraits, he jaiated one of hu father — which was a 
labour of lore both to artat and eitler— a half length o! Sir J oehua 
Reynoli,, and a head of Dear One of his earliest attempts was tlie 
head of aa old womaa la deep ehade, of which he c^es mention 
m one of his essaya It was done after the wanner of Rembrandt, 
and was said to hare been a picture of considerable effect. He was 
a Bi-rere entie of his own pcifonuanccs, and lis standard was a high 
one. He tailed to satisfy his own aspirations and ideals, or to orer- 
come the diffidence he felt ui his own power*. He was often im- 
IQhent with himself, and wh»ii he eoold not prodnro the effect he 
desired, he has been known to cat the canvas into nhbon& At last 
he decisively rehaqtushel the pnrsait he so much loved, and laid 
down his pencil for ever It is difficult to say whether patience and 
petvererauce would hare orercome ha difficulties. Xortheote said 
be gave op the eiperunent too soon, and that he would hare made 
a great painter had he devoted him^Jf entirely to his art. Among 
the latest work Irom his limit was a portrait ol his sewlv mode 
fnesi, Charles Insib, u the drees of a Venetian senator The 
di»eip!iae of this brief practice of art was no doubt of permanent 
adrentage to him. It has been jostly aaid that it made him better 
iisdei*tand “the worth of beaaty and the eluoenta of diameter, 
bi3 perception was quitketud, ba insight dtepened, and his powers 
as an observer and analyst enlarged,’’ In connection with this 


phase of his life, hu es^r» n “The Pleasure of Painting," “On 
a Portrait by Vandrek," ••Ob a Landscape of Nicholas Pous. in," 
“bkeUbes of the Pnacuxu Hctore^lallenM in England," and his 
artiele “The Fine Arts," are well worth reading. 

In 1806 he published at his own expense a pamphlet entitled 
Fra ThmighU on PiMv Affaxrt, or Adnce to a PalruL Although 
poiverfnl in its language and breathing a warm spint of freedo^ 
it attra..ted little attention, and is now all but unknowiL It is 
reprinted in the volume, eontauung “The '.pint of the Age” la 
Messrs. Bell & Sons’ edition of hu chief works. In 1S07 a»- 
pea^ dn AbndjneTii of TJu ^ AVar* KrreaUd, by AbraJum 
j paWiAalw leren roJum«, wndrr tht name of 

H was through the friendly offices of Charles 

h« brother John) that dohaswi the publisher was induced to i«d« 
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tahc Oio issue of tiiis uwlc. In it ilie spirit of tlie seven volumes 
is felicitouBly condensed into one, in vrliich are preserved entire nil 
tliQ singular turns of thought and striking illustrations of the 
original. "As to tlm pains and lahoar it has cost mo, or tlio time 
I have devoted to it," he says, " I shall say nothing. Hou'cvcr, it 
any one should bo scrupulous on that head, I might answer, as Sir 
Joshua Reynolds is said to have done to some persons who c.avilled 
at the price of a picture, and desired to know how long ho had been 
doing it — ‘All my life’” In his “ Dissertation on the Progress of 
Ethicjil Pliilosophy," Sir Janies Mackintosh devotes a chapter to 
Tucker, and refers to Hariitfs abridgment of it, and “ his excellent 
preface to it” The learned Dr. Parr, who was a thorough master 
of the original work, said that he never could tell what had been 
omitted in the abridgment — a very happy compliment to the 
ahridger. In the same year (1S07) he issued a clever attempt to 
invalidate tlio theory of Malthus, under the title, Ecphj (0 the Es^ny 
on Eopvlaiion ly the Eev. T. E. Matthue. Jii a Series of Letters: : to 
vhidi are added Extracts from the Essay, irith Notes. Tliis had been 
begun as a series of letters in a newspaper, and was advertised by 
Longman & Co, as in the press "by a jicrson of eminence." He 
also gave to the world tliis year The Eloqiimce of the British Senate; 
or Select Spenmensfrom the Speeches of the most distinguished Earlia- 
mcniary Spcol.crs, from the heelinning of theEcign of Charles T. to the 
present time; vifh Notes, Biographical, Critical, and Explanatory, 2 
vols. This was a piece of honest taskwork. The speeches are 
illustrated by powerfully drami characters of some of the more 
prominent orators — especially those of more recent date — Cliatham, 
Pitt, Burke, and Fox. Tlieso portraits wore afterwards reprinted 
in his Eolitical Essays, 1819. 

It was at the house of his brother John, .at 12 Eathhonc Place, 
that Haslitt first met Dr. Stoddart and his sister S.arah. Stoddart, 
nho was then, like John Hazlitt, an extreme Libenil in politics, was 
appointed King’s Advocate at Malta. In 1807 Hazlitt became 
engaged to Miss Stoddart, wlio was about thirty-two yearn of age, 
ho being twenty-nine. She had been on the point of marriage severs! 
times ^ut the various matches had been broken off, generally on 
account of pecuniary reasons. Miss Stoddart seems to have been 
intimate with ilary Lamb, and those who are cunous to know more 
about the former lady will' find a number of Icltcrs from Mary to 
her friend in Mr. M*. C, ITazlitt’s Memoir of his grandfather. Tim 
marriage, after some prejiarations, in which ho exhibited much 
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eccentricity, was solemnised oa Sunday, ist May l8o8, at SL 
Andrew’s, Holbom The onlT persons present, besides the bnde 
and bridegroom, were Dr and Mrs. Stoddart, and Charles lAmb 
and his sister The bride’s property, which was worth ahoot^iso 
per annum, had been, at her hrother's instigation, and to BaiUtts 
annoyance, settled npon herself The ceremony o«r, they proceeds 
to the Tillage of WinteMlow, in Wiltshire, where Mm. Harlitt’s little 
property was situated. They lived lo a cottage which formed part 
of the property Here Hazhtt prepared a work which appeared m 
tSio under the following title — >1 ATfto and /mprowd Grantmar of 
tht Engluk Temffue, for tht luo of School/. In vhtoh the Gentut of 
ovT Speech u upeeulUg alUnded fe, and Ou Diuotortot of Mr Homs 
Tookt, and otJisr ifodem rTntsr* <nv the Fomatwn of Language art for 
the firtl lime truorporaied To tcAicA u added a Hev Gvtde to the 
Engluh Tongue, tn a Letter to W T Myhui, author of the School 
Dtettonory, by Eduard Boldmn, Eeq This work, although well 
received, was sot a success. It never reached a second edition, and 
u now a bibliographical eunoaity It was afterwards abridged by 
Sir Qodwm, under the name of Baldwin. A cntic of the day said, 
that although intended for the nse of schools, “yet the adraneed 
student would find in it much valuable information, the definitions 
being eoneue yet intelligthle, the mlee clear and important, and 
the examples selected perspicuous and appropriate.” He aleo about 
this time prepared an abridgment into English ot Bourgom^s 
“Tableau de I’Espague modeme,” hut this was labour wasted, as 
no publisher would bring it out It was never printed, and still 
remauiB m hfS 

In January 1809 a son was born, who was named Wilbaai, but he 
died when su tnonthe old. In the following autumn the lAmbspaid 
a visit to the Qazlitts in Wiltshire, along with Martin Burney and 
Colonel Phillips After a fasbion which it is now difficult to under 
etmd, these guests appear to have paid for their board during their 
stay laWiltsbire Haalittwas about this tune busy with a Memoir 
of Holcroft, which, however, did not appear until 1816, under the 
title Memoir, of the late Thomae Eotcnfl, vJntlen hg htm/elf, and 
eonitnued lo the time of hit D lOt, frem Aw Dtary, Notes, and other 
PflpCTi The continuation le by Haslitt It was reprinted m 1852 
in “The Traveller’s Library” The matenaU for this work had 
been confid^ to him by HoJoofVa family It was humorously 
nicknamed by Mary Lamb “The Life Everlasting," from the way 
in which It was perpetually tatted about by fnend* interested in 
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Holcroft, aud from flie inordinate lengtli of time during u-Mch it 
hang on hand. On 26th September i8n another eon was horn. 
Like the first, he was named William, after his father and his 
grandfather. A few months afterwards the couple moved from 
Winterslow to London, where they settled down at No. tg York 
Street, Westminster — a house which, according to tradition, had 
belonged to Milton, and which looked out upon one occupied by 
Jeremy Bentham. Hazlitt had no introductions, was shy, proud, 
and irritable, and had need, as Lamb hinted, of “ something of a 
better temper,” if not of “ a smoother head of hair.” He had ability 
enough to set up a score of popular authors, and a warm heart, but 
he was wanting in that open manner which goes so far in the way 
of attracting and winning friends. He was then thirty-four years 
old. He had one or two intimates who understood and loved him — 
notably Charles Lamb and his sister. He began liis London career 
by proposing to the Boyal Institution to give a course of ten lectures 
on. the English Pbilosopbers and Metaphysiciana His name being 
in some repute, the ofier was accepted. Some fragments of these 
lectures have been given in the volumes entitled Literary Remains. 
He also sought and obtained an engagement as a parliamentary 
reporter on the Moming Chronicle. He was not a good shorthand 
writer, and trusted much to his good memory. After a short 
experiment of this kind of life, he took to critical writing for the 
Chronicle, sometimes contributing political articles. Early in 1814 
he succeeded Mr. Mudford as theatrical critic on that paper. His 
dramatic experiences commenced with Bannister. His great favourites 
were Kean and Miss Stephens, and he was an enthusiastic admirer of 
Mrs. Siddons. His connection with the Chronicle was not of long 
continuance. About this time he also wrote for the Examiner and 
the Champion newspapers. In 1814 Jeffrey asked him to write for 
the Edinhurgh Revieia. His second article embodied a brilliant aeries 
of sketches of the English Novelists (including remarks on Cervantes 
and Le Sage), which he afterwards reproduced in his Lectures on 
ike English Comic TFriters. The reader will find this delightful 
paper in the selections following this Memoir. Eor some years his 
contributions to the Edinhurgh Review were tolerably numerous. 
Altogether nineteen articles from his pen appeared in its pages, 
ranging from 1814 to 1830. His grandson gives a list of fourteen 
only. In a letter to Notes and Queries, March 1879, to which any 
reader curious in this matter is referred, I point out five additional 
articles, which may without doubt be attributed to him, one of them, 
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on “American Literature and Dr ChaBWng'of peculisr intereft for 
ceaaona given m mj commanication. 

Mr C. Hailitt^inhuMemoirofhugrandfather refers to the 
establisliment la York Street, Westniiorter, and to Ibe domestic mis- 
management and want of home comfort wluei cliaractensed iL He 
gives a eunons illustration of thia, fntnislied by Haydon the artist, 
whom Hazlitt had invited to a ehnsVening entertainment TVhen 
Haydon amred, Haibtt was ont endeavouring to find a parson, and 
his wife was sitting by the fire »a a bedgown,— nothing ready for 
the gueate, and everything wearing the appearance of neglect and 
indifference. The biographer, epeakuig of hii grand parents, bits 
that “the mamage was certainly not ©ns of choice (thongh it was m 
no way foieed npon hisi\ and the woman with, whom ha thus knit 
himself permanently was one of the least domestic of her scs. She 
was a lady of excellent disposition, an affectionate mother, and 
endowed with no onliniry intelligence and information. But for 
household economy she bad not the slightest tom , and she was 
selfish, nuynpathiiing, without an idea of nansgement, and 
destitute of all taste in dress. She was fond of finery, but her 
finery was not always very eongntona A lady u living who 
recoUeete very well the first visit lira Haslitt paid to her familv at 
Bayswater It was a very wet day, and she had been to a vafktny 
naleh. She was dressed in a white muslin gown and black velvet 
ipencer, and a leghorn bat with a white feather Her clothes were 
perfectly astorated, and a complete change of things was necessary 
before slm could sit down." With a wife of such “excellent dis- 
position” and habits as the mistress of hu household, it was not 
likely that the wayward and nninetbodical Haxlitt could lead a very 
happy or comfortable life. Inter on it will be seen how the union 
oi tbia ill matched p-iir ended. 

Between January 1815 and January 1817 appeared a senes of 
papers in the Examiner under the title, “The Eoiind Table,” 
which m the latter yea* were collected in two volnmcs, with some 
omissions and additions, and published under the title The Hound 
Talle A ColUctwn of Euagt an Xsterature, Men, and Mannert. 
It was proposed that tha senes of papers should he in Gie manner 
of the early periodical essayists the spectator and TatUr Twelve 


w Hsiiitt, aatW of Memoir of tVilbam Iladitt,* 

»nd Riw or tti# teoetian Repoblic.” “A Band 
Their Poems 

Utter- and Remsau V<utor rf ■ Bhakasjwo Jast-Booto.” io. i<. 
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of the essays were contributed by Leigh Hunt, and one by an 
anonymous writer. The rest were by Hazlitt. These papers are 
generally shorter than those he wrote later. They are distinguished 
by force of style and acuteness of observation, and desei-ve a place 
in tbe literature of the earlier portion of this century. They possess 
all the ease and unstudied variety of conversation. 

In 1S17 Hazlitt gave to the world his Gharacters of Shakespeards 
Flaps. This work, although it professes to be dramatic criticism, 
is in reality a discourse on the philosophy of life and human nature, 
more suggestive than many approved treatises expressly devoted 
to that subject. It was very favourably criticised by Jeffrey in the 
Edinburgh Beview, who considered it a work of originality and 
genius. “"What we diiefly look for in such a work,” says he, “is a 
fine sense of the beauties of the author, and an eloquent exposition 
of them ; and all this, and more, we think may be found in the 
volume before us. There is nothing mggardly in his praises, and 
nothing affected in his raptures. He seems animated throughout 
with a full and hearty sympathy with the delight uhich his 
author should inspire, and pours hmiself gladly out in explanation 
of it, with a fluency and ardour, obviously much more akin to 
enthusiasm than affectation.” 

In 1818 his dramatic criticisms, contributed during the previous 
four years to the Morning Ohronicle, the Champion, the Examiner, 
and the Times, were collected into a volume, under the title, A 
View of the English Stage, or a Scries of Dramatic Criticisms. He 
had always been fond of the theatres, and frequented them to the 
last His earliest admiration rested on Mrs. Siddons. He always 
held that she had touched the summit of perfection. “'iVlulethe 
stage lasts,” he used to say, “there never wiU be another Mrs. 
Siddons.” One of the last essays he wrote, only n few months 
before his death, was called “ The Free Admission,” which is full 
of -picturesque and striking thought The finest criticisms in the 
above-named volume are those in which he illustrated the acting 
of Edmund Kean, whose matchless powers he recognised at once 
on the very first evening of his appearance, and whose reputation 
he did so much to establish, in spite of actors, managers, and critics. 
From that night he became the most devoted of Kean’s supporters. 
“His dramatic criticisms,” says Talfourd, “are more pregnant with 
fine thoughts on that bright epitome of human life than any 
other which ever were written. ... He began to write with a rich 
fund of theatrical recollections ; and except when Kean, or Miss 
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Stephens, or Liston suppLed new nnd decided impulses, he did 
httle more than draw upon this old treasury The theatre to him 
was redolent of the past— of images of Mrs Siddons, ot KemWe, 
of Bannister, of Jordan, but hw habits of mind were tmsmted 

to the ordinary duties of a theatrical cntic. The players put him 
out He could not, like Leigh Hunt, who gare theatneal criticum 
a place m modem literature, apply hw graphic powers to the detinb 
of a performance, and make it interesting by the delicacy of his 
touclL In just and pclaresijne cnticism. Hunt has neset 
been approached." 

In the same year he gave a series of eight lectures on the 

English Poets at the Surrey Institution. These were followed by 
two other eo\ir't*,onthe English Comic VTnteis m 1819, and ou the 
Literature of the Age of Elizabeth in 1821 With reference to his 
manner in lectunnc, his Cnend TaUoord says that he was not eloi^oent 
in the true sense of the term . for his thoughts were too weighty to 
he moved along by the shallow stream of feelmg which an evening's 
excitement can rouse. He wrote all his lectures, and read then as 
they were written , but bu deep voice and earseet manner suited 
hu matter well He seemed to dig into his subject — and not in 
vain. In delivering hu longer quotations^ be bad scarcelv continuity 
enough for the versification of Shakespeare and hlQton, ** with linked 
sweetness long drawn out ,* but be gave Pope’s brilliant satire and 
divine compliments, which are usually complete within the couplet, 
with an elegance and point which the poet himself would have felt 
ns then highest praise. Talfouid nenUona one or two instances in 


which he startled and shocked fais audience with a fine audacity 
which put their prejudices and conventional feelings on edge. 
“ When he read a well known extract from Cowper, comparing a 
poor villager with Voltaire, and had prosounced the line ‘a truth 
tie bnllidUt Preachman never kngw,’ they broke into a joyous 
shout of fcelf-gratulationthat they were ao much wiser than a wicked 
Frenchman. When he passed by Mrs Hannah More with observing 
that ‘she had written a great deal which he had never read,’ a voice 
gave expression to the general commiseration and surprise by calling 
ou^'More pity for you I’ They were confounded at his reading, 
with iBOTe tmphaaia perhaps than discretion, Gay’s epigramraatie 
hues on Sir Richard Blackmoie, la which scriptural persons ore 
freely hitehed into rhyme , but he went dcggedly on to the end, 
and. by his perMverance, baffled those who, if he had acknowledged 
himseU wrong by stopping. wonM have hissed him without tne^ 
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He once had an edifying advantage over them. He was enumera- 
ting the humanities which endeared Dr. Johnson to his mind, and, 
at the close of an agreeable catalogue, mentioned, as last and noblest^ 
Ids carrying the poor victim of disease and dissipation on his back 
through Fleet Street — at which a titter arose from some, who were 
struck by the picture as ludicrous, and a murmur from others, who 
deemed the allusion unfit for ears polite. Ho paused for an instant, 
and then added in his sturdiest and most impressive manner, ‘An 
act which realises the parable of the good Samaritan,’ at whith his 
moral and delicate hearers shrunk rebuked into deep silence.” 

The first course of lectures was soon afteru’ards published, under 
the title, Ltciurcs on the Evgluh Poets, delivered at the Surrey 
Institution, and was well received — a second edition appearing in 
the following year. The volume is perhaps one of the most 
generally interesting of his critical works. He handles his subject 
with great gusto, acuteness, and felicity of touch ; you feel that 
much patient thinking must have been exercised by the writer 
before giving his final judgments on our great poets. Many of these 
judgments show a very delicate apprehension of the authors under 
notice, mingled with an exquisite sensitiveness to beauty of every 
kind, moral and material. The reader capable of enjoying an in- 
teUectuai treat of a high order will linger over Reflections on Poetry 
in General, the Remarks on Shakespeare and Milton, and his account 
of the Rise and Progress of the Lake School of Poetry. 

His Lectures on the English Comic Writers were deRvered and 
published in the year following — iSig. They include a great variety 
of intercstmg subjects — the comic poets and dramatists, the perio- 
dical essayists, the great novelists of the last century — Fielding, 
Smollet, Sterne and Richardson — as well as some of the modem 
writers of fiction, such as Scott and Godwin. The works of Hogarth 
also come under review. Tlie reader may not agree with him in his 
estimate of Steele, whom he places above Addison, bnt he should 
carefully read the critic’s reasons for his opinion. In his criticism 
on Joimson there will be no difference of judgment. His remarks 
on the Congreve and 'Wycherley group of dramatists have been pro- 
nounced by Leigh Hunt almost equal to Lamb’s, leaving a truer 
impression respecting them, as weU as containing the most detailed 
criticism on their individual plays. His opinions of Rabelais, 
Montaigne, Oen'antes, and Le Sage, which occur in the lectures on 
the Essajusts and Novelists, are among the good things in this 
volume. 
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In 1817 aai i8>8 he eontnboted arUdca to the Champtm, thfl 
Fianwtw, tnd the Ydlovi Dww/* • Itnodjeal etartcd J7 Mr John 
Hunt, which only liTctl a f«.w months. Meat ot these article* were 

afterwanls reprinted in his collected volamea. AnEdtnhargh msga- 
tine about this date containcdaotteolhiilacnhTaUon*— erne them 
IpiiDg on the question “TThclherrbpe was a Poet* In 1819 appeared 
ALdterto iPtUtam Gifford, Ltq, front It con* 

»i*ls of eighty leren I«gv^ and eipeaca “the wretched eanUlng^ 
wilful falsehoods and omutions, and semis malignity" of the 
di'gracelnl article* in the ^lurrtcrff JVrwv on his Jlcwii ToOt, 
CharacUrt of £%ai;sf7><arf’« -Flajr*, and Ltrivru on Vio EnylxA Porta 
These attachs, as well as those in Phicihtecd'j d/ayimru^ will he tpoVen 
of more luUy in a snhseqoeot page. Talfonrd said that the latter 
portion of the LdUr to Gifford was one of Ifasl tt’a noblest eHuvions. 

In 1819 was published Peliltcot Poryi, snl-V ESuitht* of PuMsS 
C^ororlers It was Mr Hone a proposal to collect llailitt’t poli- 
tical srritinga from the columns of the Morrxng CXiwvZ* and other 
journals, and he was the publisher of the Tolone. It was dedi 
ated to John Hunt, one of the atordicst and B<«t independent of 
LibenU) and a man of the highest probity The preface to this 
collection runs to a coniiderahle lengUt— lhirty>tii page*. Hu son 
ears of it, that in hu mind it u “the Twry finest and most manly 
expoeiuon of high political pnneiple that was eter put forth, ai^ 
the whole of the rolume br^thes the noblest (pint of liberty and 
Tirtue." Ujs opetu&g words are “1 am no politiosn, and itiU 
less can Il< eaid to b» aporly man , but I hare a hatred fer^nnsy, 
and a contempt for it I'-oIs , and thu feeling 1 hare espreeoed a* 
often and as strong. » j 1 coa>i ,* and » Jew pagea farther on, after 
definii^ hu pnnup>e«> and politics “Thu u the only politics I 
hnow , the only patnotism 1 feeL Thequestion with me is, whether 
1 and all m a nhrod are born alxrcs or free. That u the one thing 
necessary to know and to make good. The rest u jtacci, nauci, wAiJs, 
ptlv Secure thu point, and all is aale , lose this, and all a loot" 
It may be here mentioned that in thu rolume were reprinted llaslitt^ 
estimates of he cbaiuctei* of Burke, Foa:, Chatham, and Pitt, fiom 
Tko Eto-puneo oftha EriitA Senate 


One of the most important of Harlitt’a works was published in 
^ Drwnatic Zaterature tf tJis Ao» cf 
Eliaa^ deltrertd at Ou Svrfty ImlUxdion. After a general 
introductory Tiew of He *abjec^ be mUcucs the dramatuts and 
poeto aatenci to, tenUmporarjr with, and immedatcly si 
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SliaTvCspcarc — Sir Philip Sydney’s “Arcadia” and the ■works of 
Bacon, Sir Thomas Browne, and Jeremy Taylor, the Spirit of Ancient 
and Modem Literature, and the German drama contrasted -with that 
of the Age of Elizabeth. This volume contains some of the best 
rriticisims from his pen. They display more than his usual strength, 
acuteness, and animation, "with less of his usual acerbities of temper. 
An American critic justly says that “his stern, sharp analysis pierces 
and probes the subject down through the surface to the centre ; and 
it is exercised in n more kindly spirit than is common vrith him. 
He had a profound appreciation of the elder dramatists, though a 
less social feeling for them than Lamb ; and their characteristic 
excellences drew from him some of his heartiest bursts of eloquent 
panegyric." From Hazlitt’s criticisms and Lamb’s “ Specimens ” the 
general reader wiU gain a more vivid notion of the intellectual era 
they commemorate than from any other sources except the originals 
themselves. Tlie reader will find in the Edinburgh Review for 1820 
an article on this volume from the pen of Talfonrd, characterised by 
■\Varm appreciation of the ability of JETazlitt, as well as by a discrimi- 
nating judgment of his deficiencies and limitations. “ Ho possesses 
one noble quality at least,” says his critic, “ for the office which ho 
has chosen, in the intense admiration and love which he feels for the 
great authors on whoso excellences ho chiefly dwells. His relish for 
their beauties is so keen, that while he describes them, the pleasures 
which they impart become almost palpable to the sense. He intro- 
duces 113 almost corporeally into the presence of the great of old time. 
He draws aside the veil of Time with a hand tremulous with mingled 
delight and reverence, and descants, with kindling enthusiasm, on 
all the delicacies of that picture of genius which he discloses. His 
intense admiration of intellectual beauty seems always to sliarponhis 
critical faculties. He perceives it, by a kind of intuitive power, how 
deeply soever it may be buried in rubbish, and separates it in a 
moment from all that would encumber or deform it” The intro- 
ductory lecture is distinguished by a peculiar dignity and weight of 
style and observation, -which makes it perhaps one of the beat and 
most unexceptionable of his compositions. He shows that the general 
causes of that sudden and rich development of poetical feeling and 
of intellectual acticity were mainly the mighty impulse given to 
thought by the Eeformation, by the translation of the Bible, the 
discovery of the New World, and the new opening of the stores of 
classic lore. The tinnslation of the Bible, he considers, was the chief 
influence in bringing about the greatwork. To use his own wokIs, “ It 
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tlu-w -pen, by a t^Krrt eprag, tli« n«b treaiarea of religion and 
morahtj, which had b«n there locked op es m a ehrme. It rerealed 
the Tisicma of the propheta, and conrejed the lesaona of inspired 
teacher* to the meanest of the people. The Bible was thrown 
open to all nnhs and condiUona* to ran and read,’ with its wonderlfll 
table of contenta, from G«ne«a to the Berelatioa. . To leare 
more disputable points, and take only the more bwtoncal part* ol 
the Old Tetament or the moral aentisients of the Kew, there « 
nothing liVe them in th" power of exciting awe and admiration or 
of rreeting ajmpathy There u tosievhing in the character of 
Christ, too GeSTWig religiotu faith quite ont of the queetion), of 
more sweetne^ and majesty, and more likely to work a change u the 
rzuad ol zsisa, kp ihe cootemplstioii of >u /tlea $iose^ than asp to t« 
found in history, whether aetosl or fei^ed. Hu characUr u that 
of a rahliiDe hurnaruty, rach as was never seen on earth before onr 
race. There shone maiufestl j both ui Su words and actions, in 

every act and word of Hulife,»giai2e,atiu!dses3, adignityand lore, 
a patience and wisdom worthy of the Son of God. Bis whole life 
and being were imbued, steeped IB the Word CTurWy Setsoght 

the Ion of good for the sake o! good, withont regard to personal and 
remoter news, and made the affeetiotu of th» heart the sole seat of 
morahtr, instud of the pnde of the uiderstanding or the sternness 
of the wiU. Be has dose more to bnmanise the thotighta and 
tame the nnruTy paaioos thji» all who hare tnrf to reform and 
benefit mankind.*' 

Before leaving this work, I mnjt relate a circnmstanee la eon 
nection with it recotded t v lus fnend ^r Procter (Barry Oornwall). 
Be *ay^ “He hi' s icry qeiJc perception of the beanties and 
defects of books. tVh.n he was about to Wnte bu ‘Lectures on 
the Age of miabrtV he knew little or nothing of the diamati'ts 
of that time, with the exception <rf Shakespeare. He spoke to 
Charles Lamb mia to myreU, who wtre supposed by many to be 
well acquainted with those ancient wntera. 1 lent him aboat a 
doren Tolamea, eomprehenda^ the finest of th« old plays , and 
he then went down to Winterdow Hot, in -Wiltsliire, and after a 
stav of nx weeks came hack to London, folly impregnated with 
ipon it, and with all 
to romprehend the 
thoroughly than any 
npoo the subject." 
iB London dfogiuint^ 


the subject, with his (boosts fuUy , 

hia lectures wnttea, And he then appear^ 
character and m-nt» of the old wntor* more 
ether person, sUhoog&^e had so lately entered 
In 1820 was startedV pengdical called th 
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edited by Mr. John Scott, formerly editor of the Champion, a man 
of considerable ability and fine literary tastes, who secured as con- 
tributors some of the ablest writers of the day, among whom were 
Hazlitt, Lamb, De Quincey, and Allan Cunningham, and a year or 
two later, Thomas Carlyle, whose “ Life of Schiller ” first appeared 
in its pages. Lamb’s immortal “Essays of Elia” made their first 
appearance in this magazine. Hazhtt contributed to it about a 
dozen essays during the first two years of its existence. Two of these 
essays are included in the first volume of Table-Talk, or Original 
Essays, published in 1821. The others were afterwards included in 
anotlier publication of Hazhtt’s, called The Plain Speaker, which did 
not appear until some years later. A second volume of Table-Talk 
followed in 1822, and a second edition in 1824, mth the additional 
title Original Essays on Men and Manners. Many of these essays 
were written at "Winterslow Hut (spelled Hutt), a coachmg-mn on 
the border of Salisbury Plain, to which he had been in the habit of 
resorting when he wished to get away from London. 

This solitary and desolately situated inn wdll always be re- 
membered with interest from the beautiful allusion to it in his 
Literature of the Age of Elizabeth, when speaking of the old drama- 
tists Decker and Webster. The passage vdll be found in the Selec- 
tions, p. 181. It was his favourite haunt when he wished to secure 
that entire solitude and seclusion from the world which he found 
so favourable to thought and quiet literary work. It was here 
that he drew upon his recollections of books and pictures, recallmg 
what he had observed of men and things, probing his own diaracter 
unshrinkingly, and extracting an infinite amount of self-knowledge 
from his own infirmities. It was here he would wander for hours 
over the bare, bleak pasturages and among the scantily-wooded 
hollows, and get home to his inn, miles from any other habitation, 
and set down the thoughts that had come to him on his solitary 
rambles, making the whole evening hours his own for steady and 
continuous work. Prompted by a wish to see this memorable resort 
of Hazlitt’s — a wish “ subdued and cherished long ” — the writer of 
this Memoir at last realised his desire, and on a beautiful spring 
day — ^May Day of the present year — found himself at Winterslow 
Hutt. It is on the old coach-road between London and Salisbury, 
and near the sixth milestone from that cathedral town. In the 
old days, before railways, the London coach stopped here to change 
horse.s, and the traveller could find good cheer and accommoda- 
tion if required. Now it is a desolate place, fallen into decay, 
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and tenanted bv a labouring roan and h« family, cultivating a amaJ? 
farm of some thirty acres and barely able to make a living out of it 
la winter two or three weeks will eometimes elapee without even 
a beggar or tramp or cart pasnog the door On the groond Boor, 
looking out upon a horee-pond, flanked by two old lime trees, la a 
little parlour, whieh was the one probably used by Ilaalitt as his 
sitting room At the other end of the hou<o is a large empty room, 
formerly devoted to cock fighting matches and singlestick coroliats, 
in wbich ho who first brought blood from his adversary’s head 
was pronounced victor It was with a strange and eeno feeling 
that I contemplated this Lttle parlour, and pictured to myself the 
many solitary evenmga during whidi Haslitt sat in it, enjoying 
copious libations of his favounle beverage, tea (for dnnsg the last 
fifteen yean of hu life he never tasted alcoholic drinks of any kind), 
perhaps reading “Tom Jones" tor the tenth time, or enjoying one 
of Congreve’s comedies, or Rousseau'S “Confessions," or writing, 
in hia large flowing hand, a doxen pogu of the essay “ Oa Fersons 
one would Wuh to have SeeB,"ot “On laving to One’s Belt" One 
cannot im^ne any retreat more consonant with the feelings of this 
lonely thinker, dunng one of hia penodi of aeclnsion, than the out* 
of the world plaee m which I ato^ tn winter time it most have 
been desolate beyond deKnption>->on wild sights especially, 

“ heaven’s chancel vault * blind with sleet~-the fierce wind eweep' 


mg down from the bare wolds around, «od beating fcriooilyagaiast 
the doors and windows of the unsheltered hcetelry 
The essays in Toils TaUt contam much vigorous thinking, many 
fine bursts of eloquence, and tender lemmiscences of past days and 
bygone moods of mind. It isalraoetinridioustopouitoatparticalst 
papers, but I cannot refrain from naming—" On Qoing n Journey," 

“ The Love of Life," “ The Fear of Death," “ On People with One 
Idea," “Why Distant Objects Please,* "The Past and Future," * 
“The Indian Jugglers." The essay “On Living to One’s Self" is 
lu his ^ manner, and w eteeped m intense recollection of his past 
life. The author’s own early aspiiuUons and toils after eminence 
“ * painter are gathered up and embalmed in hia essay “ On 
the Pleasures of Painting." whidi is fnU of pathos and tender beauW , 
the spint of long crushed hope breathe, thronghout ite pama. 

In 'SroHazIitt'sfatherdied.attoldmanofeig'htyfour Hisson 

^ not in London at the tune, and his habita were so erratic and 
movements so uncertain, that nobody knew where to address him, 
and he thus remained m ignorance of the event nnfil after the 
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funeral. Atout the same time, Mrs. Hazlitt the elder lost her 
mother, at the extreme age of ninetj'-nine. Her portrait was tahen 
by John Hazlitt when she was ninety-six. The Eev. Mr. Hazlitt 
left four volumes of sermons. He was a correspondent of Dr. 
Priestley. His widow, horn in 1746, lived to witness the accession 
of Queen Victoria. It is probable that Hazlitt had his good father 
in his mind when he wrote the striking passage, beginning, “ But 
we have known some such in happier days,” &c. (see Selections — 
“Dissenting Ministers,” page 89) 

The reception by the press and the public of Hazlitl’s productions 
(luring the previous few years was highly favourable. An exception, 
however, must be made in the case of Blnchcood’s Magaziiu’, the 
Quarterly Jltview (then edited by Gifford), and some of the Govcni- 
nient journals of the period, which attacked him with an animosity 
and un-scrupulous malignity almost incredible to the present geneiW' 
tion. His crime in the ej'es of these writers was that he m.ts an 
uncompromising reformer, and that in some of his political cffu'ions 
he had exjiosed the abuses of the Government, denouncing things 
and systems to which he was conscientiously opposed in terras not 
to be mistaken. Granted that his political sympathies were ardent 
and the expressnon of them often vehement, and that he had taken 
the unfa.ehionable side, wilfully placing himself from the first in 
collision with all the interests that were in the sundiine of the 
world, and ivith all the persons that were then nll-iKi'n erful in 
England; surely the intrinsic ability of his purely literar)' works 
might have been acknowledged and their merits o'imitted. He 
hira=ielf never failed to do justice to tlic inteUectnal gift.s of 
opponents, however keenly he may have attacked their political 
opinions and tergiversations. Witness what he always said of the 
genius of such men as Coleridge, Wonlsworth, Southey, and Scott. 
It is never without a sad feeling, akin to regret, that he attacks 
what he considers their backslicliiig\ and launches against them 
his invective and s-ircasni. But he never carried jwisoued arrows 
into j'oliiical conilicf. In his bitterest remarks upon the changed 
opinions of Coleridge and Wordswortli, he makes you fecl how 
much they were once rooted in his aflcctieu, and that, in spite of 
tiir It differences, he can never ce.ase to admire tlrtir geniu.s. Such 
was hi' chivalrous sense of honour and ju'Uce, His example in 
this resject w.vs not followed by hi' eaemie.s and rus-aiLants, The 
nivrils if his works and the recognition of his literary pewers were 
si.'K:;.aucil!r iguoivd by the writers in. the Govtrniuer.t intir.';:, 
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4iid tta aatW was deliberately hdd up to public odium and dis* 
gust He was denounced as an incendiary, a Radical, a Bonapartist, 
a man of looee morals, and a Oockn^ scribbler, the friend and com 
panion of Leigh Hunt, the editor of the Examiner, who was alwaji 
attaching the Government— a man equally obnoxious and hatefuL 
The object of this litertry ruffianism was to dispange the writer 
and prevent the public from reading his worha. These shameless 
attacks had the desired effect of blighting his credit with the 
publishers and seriously limiting the circulation of his boohs, and 
m one instance entirely stopping the sale of one of hts works from 
the day on which the malignant article appeared. His friend 
Leigh Hunt was subjected to the same scandalous treatment, and 
with similar results The pubhe mind was in this way extensively 
poisoned with regard to these two wntera arid men of genius, thus 
causing a much tardier recognition of their nenU in influential 
quarters than would otherwise have been the case. In order to 
justify the strong expressions used by me, it may be stated that 
I have carefully read the various articles referred to, and could, 
il necessary, produce a selection of passages which would stand 
unpanllel^ m the annals of criticism for their grees violation 
of the Uwe and decesaee of literary warfare. To such lengths did 
party feeling go m thoee dayel Let ns rejoice that this style of 
mtieism has gone by, never to return. The mc^t violent political 
partisan of the present day would ehrink from using such weapons. 
It IS vnth pleasure I record the fact that the C««r(erly ilewie, nearly 
fifty years after the date of these attacks, gave utterance, through 
the pen of Bulwer, to a most generous recognition of the genius of 
Hailitt and I^igh Hunt. It may also be elated, injustice to Elaci 
icoo^i Mayaxine, tbat, fifteen yean later, Wilson made the tmende 
hanoraiU to Hunt in a gracetul and touching passage in one of the 
“Noctes,* the coucluding words of which were " The animosities 
are mortal, the humanities live for ever " He e\ cu invited him to 


wTite for the M^pixjnc , but Hunt deebned the offer 
Mention has alruady been made of the want of sympathy between 
n^htt and his wife, and of the qualibee and peculiarities in each 
which stood in the way of them domestic happiness. “Never,” 
says hia grandson, “was there a worse-matched pair It they bad 
not hap^ned to marry, if they had couUnued to meet at the Lambs’, 
u oldd, or at her brother's, they would have remained probably 
the tot of fnends. She would have appreciated better his attam- 
meuta and gemus, but there was a sheer want of sympathy 
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from the first set-out. They married after studying each othei-’s 
characters very little, and obsendng very little how their tempers 
were likely to harmonise. ... I believe that Mr. Hazhtt was 
physically incapable of giving his affections to a single object. . . . 
His wife had not much pretence for quarrelling with him on the 
ground of former attachments still lingering in his thoughts, and 
keeping his affections in a state of tangle, for she too had had her 
little love affairs, and accepted him only when her other suitors 
broke faith.” This want of sympathy between them and alienation 
of feeling kept increasing, and their uncomfortable relations grew 
more and more distasteful to both. For some time they had been 
living apart — he often by himself atWintcrslow Hutt, or in lodgings 
in town. 

About this time (1822) he became the subject of a singular and 
infatuated attachment. He was violently smitten with the beauty 
of Sarah Walker, daughter of a tailor in Soutbamjiton Buildings, 
at whose house he lodged. It was a sort of frenzy of platonic 
devotion. Hazhtt was in a state of hallucination about her 
beauty and moral excellence. The amazing thing about it was 
that his insane enthusiasm so over-mastered him and carried him 
off his balance, that ho could not help speaking about it to every 
one he knew. This unfortunate infatuation took entire possession 
of him, and he was completely carried away by it. He was really 
in a condition of mmd in which he could scarcely bo considered 
a responsible being. His son, in the biographical sketch prefixed 
to his father’s “Literary Eemains,” speaks of the divorce of his 
father and mother, and refers to the painful incident of this infatu- 
ated attachment in the following sensible words : — “ It was in 1823 
that a circumstance occurred, the influence of which on my father’s 
public as well as private life obliges me to advert to it, although 
other reference than a bare record of the fact is as unnecessary 
to the reader as it would be painful to me. About this period, 
then, my father and mother were divorced under the law of 
Scotland. Their union had for some years past failed to produce 
that mutual happiness which was its object, owing in great measure 
to an imagined and most unfounded idea on my father’s part of 
a want of sympathy on that of my mother. For some time previous 
to this my father had fallen into an infatuation which he has him- 
self illustrated in glowing and eloquent language in a regretted 
publication called ‘Liber Amoris.’ The subject is a painful one, 
and admits of but one cheerful consolation — that my father’s name 
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and cUaiacter wei« but momeatanly dumneii by -wbat mdeed 'm 

but a momentaiy delusion.” 

The boot referred to appeared in 1823 under the title of LibfV 

Amons,oTl}teNeviPy^lyy»i. InilherecordabisccmTersaboiiswith 

this imaginary goddess of his admiration, who m the eyes of CTcry 
one but himself aras a very common place person. One of his critics 
spoke of the book aa a most remarkable psychological cariosity, and 
one of the most signal examples extant of the power of a genuine 
passion, not merely to palliate what was wrong, hut to dignify what 
was ndicnloua. A lady cntic says of this passage in Hazlitfs bfe, that 
“ it 13 enongh that no vicious or sensna! man could have fallen into 
such fascination, nor any decently hypomtieal one have proclaimed 
it.” DeQuineeycaUedit “aneiploeionof freiay He threwouthis 
clamorous anguish to the clouds, and to the vnnds, and to the air , 
canng not who might listen, who might sympathise, or who might 
sneer— the sole necessity for him was to empty his over-bnrdened 
spirit” A philosophical criUc of the book tails it a novelty in the 
language, and ears that he u not aware of the pobb> 
cation 0! anything so Tindicatory of the ideal theory of Berkeley 
—nothing so approaching a demoostrution thM tnvnd w tA< ynoi 
creator, and tnatlcr a /abU kin. Jameson has a very eloT^ent 
passage on the subject in one ot her volomes. The late Lord 
Houghton incidentally expressed his great admiration ot the book 
in an article on Eeats in the Fortniybly J>rvu- Before leaving 
this painful subject, it will be well to give a few eenteaeea from 
the pen of Brran Waller Procter, better known by his nom dsylums 
Barry Cornwall, who knew Hazhtt well, met him at thi.i time, and 
who had seen the girl at his (H.'s) lodgings. “ Hu intellect was 
completely subdued by an insane paseion. He was, for a time, 
unable to think or talk of anything else. He abandoned cnbeism 
and books as idle matters, and fatigued every person whom he met 
by expressions of her love, of her deceit, and of his own vehement 
disappointment. This was when he bv^ m Southampton Build 
in^ Holbom. Upon one oceasran I know that he told the story 
of to attachment to five different persons 10 the same day, and at 
each time entered into minute details of his love-story ‘I am 
» Mtsrf fooV said ho to me. *I saw J— going into Wills’ 
t-offe^house yesterday morning , he spoke to me. I foUowed him 
wto the house, and whilst he lunched I told him the whole story 
loen I wandered into the Park, where I met one of 

* ^ walked with hua cimie tiine, and on lus uaing 
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some civil expression, by Jove, sir, I told him the vrhole story ! ’ 
[Here he mentioned another instance which I forget] ‘"Well, sir’ 
(he went on), ‘I then went and called on Haydon, but he was out 
There was only his man, Salmon, there ; but by Jove ! I could not 
help myself. It all came out ; the whole cursed story. Afterwards 
I went to look at some lodgings at Pimlico. The landlady at one 
place, after some explanations as to rent, &c., said to me very kindly, 
“I am afraid you are not well, sir?” “Ho, ma’am,” said I, “I am 
not well ; ” and on inquiring further, the de-\dl take me if I did not 
let out the whole story from beginning to end.’ I used to see this 
girl, Sarah Walker, at his lodgings, and could not account for the 
extravagant passion of her admirer. She was the daughter of the 
lodging-house-keeper. Her face was round and small, and her eyes 
were motionless, glass}', and without any speculation (apparently) 
in them. Her movements in walking were very remarkable, for 
I never observed her to make a step. She went onwards in a sort 
of wavy, sinuous manner, like the movement of a snake. She was 
silent, or uttered monosyllables only, and was very demure. Her 
steady, unmoving gaze upon the person whom she was addressing 
was exceedingly unpleasant. The Germans would have extracted 
a romance from her, endowing her perhaps with some diabolic 
attribute. To this girl he gave all his valuable time, all his wealth 
of thought, and all the loving frenzy of his heart- For a time I 
think that on this point he was substantially insane — ceitainly 
beyond self-control. To him she was a being full of witchery, full 
of grace, with all the capacity of tenderness. The retinng coquetry, 
which had also brought otliers to her, invested her in his sight with 
the attractions of a divinity.” I have not given any extracts fiom 
this work, as, from the nature of its contents, it would be impossible 
to convey a correct idea of it by detached passages. 

"With regard to the divorce mentioned by his son in the extract 
given above, both parties went to Edinburgh, swore that there was no , 
collusion between them, and, after considerable delay, obtained tlieir 
object A detailed account of the whole transaction, including extracts 
from Mrs. Hazlitt’s diarjq is given in his grandson’s Memoir. It is 
difficult to understand howthe affair was carried through with so much 
coolness, and how husband and wife, so soon to be divorced, could meet 
as they did on terms of apparent friendship ; how they could drink 
tea together, arrange as to the payment of her expenses, and deal with 
each other, all through, as if the matter about which they had met in 
Edinburgh was one of the most ordinary and everyday character. 
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In 1822-23 five article* tTlIaditt appeared **1 W<rol,»peno 
dica] started b/ Lord Bpon and Sbeller, and to whicli Ids’ll Hunt 
lea* also a contnbotor It onij extended to four numliers. Bjron'i 
“Vision of Judgment* and “Ileawn and Earth, a Mystery,* first 
appeared in. it. ILulitf s coctnlintiona arete “ Mv Rrst Aequaintinee 
inth Poets,* “Arguing in a CSrcle,* “On tie Scotei Character,* 
‘ Pulpit Oratory— Chalmere and Iirmg,* and “On tie Spirit of 
itonarciy " 

In 1823 he i^ed a little ntoffle called Charaetfrui%e$ tn ikt 
ilanner oj iloeAe/rtucaulcf* Martms, The book u less known ti&n 
almost any of iia writing*. Mr B. IL Home, in ii* mtiodactory 
remarks to the sceond edition (1837), eay* that it contains 
13 cmical, though nothing malevolent Some of his most bitter 


,t.-rea.sma are distinctly levelled at himself In his mt»t eutting 
tw.„jOTooa\s a striking peealianty with him that he always bnngs 
truths it'^^ttf iw fnU share. Then « stuff alone m this little 
lam«elf m reputation. To the latest edition ed Chorae 

volume to make^v^ “Common riacea.* reprinted from Bnnti 
lenatic, (1871), “J^^and “Tkifles Light « Air* {mm the 
liferory Eiaminef (i823),V ^ 

(18-91 u, rf.l,o«'onSt 

the t.U. ^ 

anuJa veto U«< » tl, f ““ 

Fneyehjpadul Sntannw, ty B IL JTaydon, is}, 
ffazltii, Fsq A critic writing on this essay saya, that il he wi«heo 
to give any young or naiustrocted individual a correct and exalted 
idea of what is meant by the term “The Arts* or “The Fine 
Arts," he would simply place it m hw hands. The whole tendency 
of the paper is to show that the perfection attained by all the great 
masters arose from the study of the nature which surrounded them, 
and not from that imagined improvement upon nature which has 


been called the ideaL 


In the same year, i8’4, appeared Sitieha tf tA« Pnaetpol Picture 
Galienessa PnjhiTwf, inJA o ftvtiCTfm on “dfama j 8 -<i 4 u Voife.* In 
no department of cntieism did HuUtt write with more insight, 
power, and picturesquenea than on painting and pietares. Leigh 
Hunt considered bun the gmteat cntic on art that ever appeared 


(“hi 3 writings on that subject easting a light like a painted 
window *). Some of the opening sketches pretiied to his descrip- 
tions of the galleries of ITulwich, Stafford House, Cnrleigh, and 
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Blenlieim.are as cliarming as the best pictures they celebrate. The 
volume is full of beauties, although it seems to he written carelessly, 
and often in too dazzling language. The reader will find in it his 
account of the Cartoons of Eaphael, of Rembrandt’s picture of 
Joseph’s Dream, his estimate of Holbein, of Poussin, and Watteau, 
His description of the Stafford Collection is prefaced by some 
striking observations on the duration of works of art. In his 
account of the pictures at Burleigh House there is a passage redolent 
with associations of the past, and embodying his recollections of a 
visit twenty years before, which may be pointed out as one of the 
most tender and eloquent he ever wrote. It is only one of several 
to be found in this volume. It may be here mentioned that a 
volume containing almost all that Hazlitt has written on the Fine 
Arts, including his sketches of the English Picture-Galleries, has 
been edited by his grandson, Mr. W. C. Hazlitt, and published by 
Messrs. Reeves & Turner. 

Having got rid of his wife by divorce, according to the law of 
Scotland in those days, and having recovered from his mad infa- 
tuation for his lodging-house-keeper’s daughter, who, it is almost 
superfluous to say, not long afterwards married a younger and less 
imaginative lover, he astonished his family and friends by very soon 
making a second marriage. In one of his many joumeyings from 
and to London he made the acquaintance in a coach of a lady with 
some property, named Bridgwater. It is not reported how much 
time elapsed between the first meeting and their marriage, but the 
latter took place in the first half of 1824. In August of the same 
year they started on a trip to the Continent, during which his son, 
then a lad of about fourteen or fifteen, joined them. For some 
months they traveUed about, visiting Paris, Turin, Florence, Rome, 
Venice, Milan, Geneva, and by the Rhine to Holland. During this 
tour he had opportimities of studying the Italian masters, and 
described them, as well as the places he visited, in a series of letters 
to the Morning Chronicle. He returned to London without his wife, 
who never afterwards rejoined him. Those who might be expected 
to give any' information as to the cause of this abrupt termination 
of the brief period of his second mamed life are silent, and we are 
left to form our own conclusions. All we are told by Mr. W. 0 . 
Hazlitt is this ; “ Mr. Hazlitt and his son i-eturned home alone. Mrs. 
Hazlitt had stopped behind. At the end of a fortnight he wrote to 
her, asking her when he should come to fetch her ; and the answer 
which he got was that she had proceeded to Switzerland with her 
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iirttr, and that they had parted forerer* A WJter on Jlaalitt— 
Mr SainUhury— MytTeryjnrtlytdthu matter, “^en a man^th 
mch antecedenU marnea a i»oman o! whom no one h.M anything 
bad to eay, Iires with her to a year, chiefly on her money, and u 
then qnittrf by her with the i&fonnatMm that ahe will hare nothing 
more to do with him, it ii not, I think, onchanUble to eonjcctare 
that meet of the laull u hie ” 

The lelten he wrote while on hu joamey were pablished the 
following year (iSr^) In a Tolome entitled ^cies tf a Jottntef •» 
franee and Jlalj This memorial of tn»el u full of enjoyment, 
obeerratioa, and thought. Ilia conTetaation was described by one 
who /ell la with him on the joamey as being better than any hook 
on the art pietorial he had ever read. His loeal desenptions— 
the passage across the Alps, his sketches of Swus and Italian 
scenery, of Rome, Venice, and the Italian cities— are conspicnons 
(or their vindness. The prodoctiona of some of the great Italian 
masters are eriticued with his usuM sbU and felicity The 
opinions of a mm lo emioently qnahAed to judge in such matters 
yrere read with atlcnuon and intertsl. This volnine has sever been 
rspinud. 

We get a glimpse of Qaalitt during this journey is a fotgotus 
article in an early volume of Fraser's i/ajjanns (Mareh 1839). It ti 
written by Csptam hledwin, the fnesd and biographer of Shelley 
The article is entitled Uarhtt in SwiUerland A Conversation ” 
ITedwio, who does not teJJ as bow he came to meet Haahtt, begins by 
saying that ha found him hvuig m a cottage near Vcvay, on the lAke 
of Geneva. He describes him aa by no means striking in appearancr, 
though not nnpreposseasing— hia dress neglected, his face unsl^vea. 


His countenance bore the marks of intense application, and there 
was each a habitual expression of melancholy, as though he was 
brooding over past miseries or indulging in hopeless views of the 
future. Hu figure was emaciated sad hu vital energy apparently 
very low Hjs body seemed only a tenement for spirit. A con- 
versabon ensued, the aubetanee of which « given in five or six 
hynm, Scott, Bhakeapeare, and other literary 
^ coaclusioD be entered into a long history of hia 
Becution*v!7*T”^^ neglect by the public, and bu hitler per- 
^ >k” n, ..bralrf m 

mi? .Itempt .1 T"? O"'! "Piitj, Md 

tresaing to both. At last, wo feeUngs, which was du- 
’ ^king htnuelf np into a fury, he poured 
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fortli the fiercest diatribes against his assailants. Medwin tried to 
calm Mill, and then took his leave. 

In 1824 he prepared a volume, Selections from the English Poets. 
In this he was assisted by Lamb and Procter. Some poets (chiefly 
living), whose w'orks were copyright, were included in the collection. 
An injunction being threatened, the volume was withdraivn from 
sale. A few, however, got into circulation, one of which is in my 
possession. In its original form, it extended to 822 royal octavo 
double columns. It was issued in 1825 with a new title and frontis- 
piece, and consisted of 562 pages, with his name on the title-page. 
The authors not included in the re-issue are Rogers, Campbell, 
Bloomfield, Crabbe, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Southey, Scott, Lamb, 
Montgomery, Byron, Moore, Hunt, SheUey, Thurlow, Keats, hlilman, 
Bowles, and Barry Cornwall. The selections are preceded by brief, 
pithy, and comprehensive paragraphs, describing the characteristics 
of each poet. In his preface he says : “I have made it my aim to 
exhibit the characteristic and striking features of English poetiy 
and English genius ; and ivith this view have endeavoured to give 
such specimens from each author as showed his peculiar powers of 
mind, and the peculiar style in which he excelled.” 

In 1825 was published in one volume The Spirit of the Age, or 
Contemporary Portraits. Tliis work is regarded by some of Hazlitt’s 
critics as his best — ^the most matured La thought, the most impar- 
tial and deliberate in judgment, and the most finished in style. 
One calls it “ The Harvest Home ” of Ms mind ; another says that in 
the delicate discrimination of the finer shades of character, and in 
those evanescent forms of expression which an inferior artist might 
in vain attempt to catch, he is the Clarendon of his age. He gives 
poitiaits of Coleridge, Scott, Wordsworth, Byron, Brougham, and 
a dozen more of his distinguished contemporaries, both political and 
literary. The portrait of Bj'ron is a masterpiece of analysis of that 
poet’s wayward genius and character. The character of Cobhett, 
considered by many of Hazlitfs admirers ns one of the best pieces 
he ever wrote, and which originally appeared in Table-Talk in 1820, 
is not given in the first edition of The Spirit of the Age, but appears 
in the third, edited by his son, 183$, and in subsequent editions. 

The Plain-Speaker ; Opinions on Books, Men, and Things, 2 vols., 
1826, was the next work which he gave to the public. These essays 
present a great variety of subjects discussed in Hazlitt’s best manner. 
The titles of some of them have only to be named to whet the 
appetite of the reader. “ Wliether Genius is Conscious cf its Powers,” 

n 2 
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“ Oa Application to Study,* “ Oa Beading Old Books,* “ On People 
of Sense," “ On Oeptli and Snpetfictflity,* “ Oa Personal Character, 

« On the Qualifications Necessary to Snecess m Life,* and many more. 
The Tolnme inelndea the moat ol the articlea he contributed to the 
London Jl/ryoane m iSiQ and 1811 TaUourd has pronounced these 
as ■well es most his prenous essays “ to differ not so mach m degree 
as in kind from that of all othen o! their class. There is a'weight 
and subst.m'-c abont them whidi makes m feel that, amidst all their 
dexUtons analysis, they art in no enuU measure creations. The 
quantity of thought which is accumulated upon ha faTounte 
subject^ the Ysriety and nehaess of the illustrations, apd the 
strong setae of beauty and pleasoie which pervades and animates 
the composition, give them a places if not above, yet apart from, 
the writings 0! all other essavuts. They have not, indeed, the 
dramatic charm of the old 5 pecto(or and fatUr, nor the airv toneh 
•with which Addison and Ste»lt skimtaed. along the surface of 
many-coloured life , but they disclose the subtle essence of char- 
acter, and trace the secret fpnogs of the affection^ with a more 
learned and penetiuting spirit of human dealing thar, either of these 
esuyists.” 


The work above desmhed waa the last collection ol essays given 
by 1 ft Buhtt to the public. His son ofurwar^ gathered together 
and published two volutnes of essays coutnbuWl to vatvoua penu* 
dieals, and not included in foUe Tatk or Ihe Plain Speaker TheV 
will be found indispensable eompamous to these collections. It is 
well, therefore, to give a brief accoont of these before proceeding to 
desenbe the last two works from h« pen, bis CbnwrsotKmr wUh 
ffortAects sod the Lift of A'op^con. The two coliccUoas id essays 
referred to ar« entitled SkaeSt$ and Pswys, nov fint mlketed hy hu 
^1839, irxnienlow, and (Mrtulnrt, vnttm ttere, coUttitd 
hyhuton, iSja la these two volumes will be found his memorable 
toper, “My Pint Acquaintance with PoeO" (which, in its complete 
form. first appeared in “The Liberal" m 1823), hu brilliant record of 
^avem^n at one of famVs evenings, under the UUe “ Of Persons 
to »0dd w»,k to to, ^ a, „„„ 

1” n •» E^yWr.lmi” -ntteo 

“ Jl" -f «- JJaida itae 

mat-mul «( Im ^ ^ 
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of English literature. Indeed, these two volumes include specimens 
of Hazlitt as an essayist at his very best. In them Tve recognise 
the fanuliar hand of the acute, wilful, unselfish, benevolent philo- 
sopher, his unfailing sympathy with mankind at large, doing justice 
to the good as well as had sides of a question, and heartily relishing 
beauty and genius wherever he found them, — enemies not excepted. 
It may here be stated that in Hazlitt's lAteranj Remains, edited by 
his son, 1836, wiU be found several essays not included in either of 
the posthumous volumes named, nor in any of those published 
during Hazlitt’s lifetime. Among these is the memorable article 
“ The Eight,” describing the pugilistic encounter between Hickman 
and Neate in 1822 with marvellous vividness, and with an apparent 
skiU which would almost make one suppose that Hazlitt was an 
“old hand” in that line, — a professional describer of prize-fights 
for a sporting newspaper. I have been advised not to reprint this 
paper, but Hazhtt must be shown in every phase ; an ardent admirer 
pronounces it his chcf-dimivrc. 

In 1827 Hazlitt contributed an article to the Examiner entitled 
“The Dandy School.” It was written soon after the appearance 
of “Yivian Grey” (not then published with Disraeli’s name as 
author), about which the fashionable world was then in ecstasies of 
admiration. As this article has never been reprinted, it is deserv- 
ing of notice here. In it he exposed the low aims of the novelist 
in his usual incisive style, indignantly protested against the degrada- 
tion of the functions of literature by such ivriters as the author of 
“Vivian Grey” and Theodore Hook, and treated ndth wholesome 
scorn the views of life and society embodied in the adventures 
and conversations of their tuft-hunting heroes. 

In 1826-27 a series of articles under the title of “Boswell 
Kedmvus ” appeared in the Nav Monthly Magazine. These articles 
consist of a record of conversations with Mr. Northcote, the painter, 
then about eighty years of age, whom Hazlitt had known so far 
back as 1802 through his brother John. Northcote was a shrewd 
observer, and had seen and heard a great deal in the world of art 
and literature. He had great vivacity, plenty of anecdote, and many 
recollections of people whom he had known. Tliese attractions 
drew Hazlitt frequently to his studio. He was generally considered 
an ni-coiiditioned, malevolent, and unamiable man, and it is rather 
singular that Hazlitt had so strong a relish for his society. He 
says : “ Tiie person whose doors I enter with most pleasure, and quit 
with the most regret, never did me the smallest favour. I once did 
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tira an unjallcd for service and wo nearly quarrelled alocl jt. If 
1 were in the ntmeet distress, I should j ut lu soon think of asking 
his assistance as cl stepping u peiwn on the highway Practical 
benevolence u not his JorU. 11« hand u closed , bot what of 
Ibatl His eye la ever open, and reflects ibe nniverae. Ihs silver 
aewnts beautiful, venerab’e u his silver hurt, lot not scantwl, flow 
aa a nvet I never ate or drank in hia house , nor do 1 know or 
care how the flies or spiders fare in it, or whether a mouse can get 
a living But I know that 1 can get there what I tan gat nowhere 
e\so — a weleoine, as \1 one waa tajwttcd to drop in iust at that 
moment, a total el»ence of all respect of peraons, and of airs of 
Fclf^onsequenee, refined thoughw, made more striking by ease and 
simplicity of manner— the busk, the ahcll of liumaiuty u left at 
the door, and the spirit, im-llowed by time, resides within' I 
asked leave to write down one or two of there eonveraations , he 
wild I might if I thought it worth while, ‘but,’ he aud, ‘I do 
assure you that yon overrate t^icm. Ytm have niA lived long 
enough tn society to be a judge.’ 1 have generally taken him 
as mv lay figure or model, and worked npon it, $thn men gr/, by 
faneyiog how he would expreat bimw.ll on any occasion, and making 
up a eouvemtion according to this preconcrption in my mind. 1 
hate also introduced Lttle isudental detads that never happened , 
thus, by lying, gvnng a greater air of truth to Ibe t>ceiie— as art 
undentood hy meat historians t In a word, klr y^orthcote u only 
anaaeruble for the wit, score, and spirit there mat be in there 
papers , I take all the dulneas, the impertinence, and malice upon 
myself Qe has furnished the text. I fear t have often spoiled it 
by the cotomreittry ■ "We afe told by Mr Patmore that in one of 
the*! cnniersations Hailitt reported eomething which Northeote 
said should not have been printed. Northeote was fnjions, and 
spoke of Haihtt as “ttic diabolnaHiaihtt,* andvrrole indignantly 
to the editor of the A ns Jlfenthly, In which the articles were appear 
mg The editor replied that IlailiU should never again write in 
the Magaiine. Notwithstanding this explosion, they continned to 
meet as before, the latter taking notes with Northcoto’a knowledge, 
and the ^verwtiona contihuHiR to appear in the hfnganri*, These 
ftragta «iia practical madam, 

XJalfiia Tharor^toclaro 

““I all tlia 111 Iiatma m the 

aad aII,X almost all, the talent Haihtfs. 
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The Tvort -svas not published in volume form until 1 830. Its title 
is Oanversations of James Norikeois, Esq., RA. In the same rear 
was issued The Life of Titian; vnih Anecdotes of the Distinguished 
Persons of his Time, by James Northcote, Esq., RA. Although this 
worh bears the name of Mr. Northcote on its title-page, the material 
furnished by him was of a veiy tmconnected Knd, and only made 
available (with the addition of a great many notes) by Hazlitt’a 
manipulation. To swell out the work into two volumes, a trans- 
lation of Ticozzi’s life of Titian, by Hazhtt and his son, was intro- 
duced. 

It now remains to speak of his last and largest work. The Life of 
Napoleon Buonaparte, 4 vols. Vols. I. and 11 . tSzS. Vols. III. and 
IV. 1830. New edition, revised by his son, 4 vols. 1S52. This Life 
had loomed before his view for many years, and he meant it to be a 
monumental work. During 1827 he worked upon his cherished 
task at Winterslow Hutt. The first volume and the greater part 
of the second were finished and ready for printing, when he was 
taken ill, and had to return to London for medical advice. In the 
following year the first two volumes were issued, and the author 
went on perseveringly with the remaining two volumes. His 
strength was visibly declining, and he wiis anxious to complete his 
task. We are told that the finishing touches were put to the last 
two volumes under the roof of Mr. Whiting, the printer, of Beaufort 
House, in the Strand. The concluding volumes were sent forth to 
the public in 1 830. The sale of the first two volumes had not been 
encouraging. Coming after Sir Walter Scott’s work on the same 
subject was a serious disadvantage, and interfered with the success 
of the book. He was to have received £soo for the copyright, but 
his publisher’s affairs became involved, and the result was that ho 
received no recompense for this laboriously and conscientiously per- 
formed work. This led to a pecuniary crisis, disastrous in its issue 
to Hazlitt, bringing with it the greatest inconvenience and annoyance. 
His health and spirits suffered much under this misfortune. In the 
beginning of 1830 he removed to 6 Frith Street, Soho, and there he 
was threatened with a recurrence of his previous serious illness. 
The Preface, which he intended to appear at the commencement of 
the Life, was for some reason or other omitted, but it found a place 
at the beginning of the third volume— not standing by itself, but 
incorporated with and forming part of the text. He himself, 
writing about this Preface, says in a letter to Mr. Charles Cowden 
Clarke : “ In Paris the Preface was thought a masteipiece, the best 
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and onlj possible defence ©f Buonaparte, and quite new Atre* 
Talfourd, m his “Thoaghts upon the Intellectual Character of 
TViUiam Hariitt,* derotea aeTcral page* to an ingenious erplanation 
of his admiration of Napoleon One of Hailitt'a reasons for justifying 
this predilection to himself seas no donbt the revolutionary origin of 
hia hero, and the contempt with which he trampled npon the claims 
of legitimacy and hnmbled the pnde of kings , but Talfourd points 
out other reasons, arising from the eonstitution of Ilathtt’s mind, 
•which help ns to understand this idolatrous worship. He doe* not 
speak with unqualified admiration of the wort He considers it 
as often confused and spintlesa, althoogh “redeemed by scattered 

thoughts of tmeonginahtyanddeplh,*andde#cnptioiia, “written with 

a master’s hand," such as that of the disastrous retreat from Moscow 
At bmea “ the authors strength becomes concentrated, his narrative 
assumes an epic dignity and fervour, and glows with ‘the long* 
resounding march and energy dmne.'" Mr Ponhlanque, one of the 
most acute of our pohtical wnten, and whcse judgments are always 
chanctensed by discrunmation and tairnea^ m a review of this 
work in the Examxntr, saye, “With respect to the namtive, it u 
rapid, spontaneous, and abounding with the mental tonehe* which 
to ptcnliaily distingouh thia writer , although it eatamly wants 
something of form and due digestion regarded as the record of a 
senes of great actions and important events. To Napoleon, as a man 
of cotmaandiDg intellect, Mr Huhtt wiU, by some, be considered 
too favourable. It is much to eay, however, that in no instance 
does he spare him when, either hi* grand chametensUos or hia 
passions bring bim into opposition to the great cause of bberty or 
the general benefit of mankind. There u a noble and eloquent 
exposition of tbe inevitable results of a free prea^ which is admi* 
rably demonstrative of the otter inability, from the constitution 
and nature of the human mind, of an eternal resistance on the 
part of oppression and tyranny to the operation of the interchange 
of ideas which it prodneea. We will vent’ore to assert that this 


work displays a deeper insight into the sources and principles of 
morals and politics, m brief, rapid, and lightning glances— often as 
It were m posianf — than rune ont of ten of the formal treatises which 
^ regard^ as profound authon^ -We would rather, for instance, 
remarks therwn on the character of Robespierre 

Sgi »> 
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attention to two papers of his, hitherto unreprinted, which appeared 
the year after his death. They may be of interest to those who wish 
to know his opinion on the subjects discussed, m., “ The Punishment 
of Death ” and “The Emancipation of the Jews.” The latter will be 
found in the Tatler, March 28, 1831, and the former in FraseFs 
Magazine, January 1831. I may also add that two articles from 
his pen were written a few months before his death, and appeared 
in the Nein Monthly Magazine. They were entitled “The Free 
Admission” and “The Sick Chamber.” The latter will be found 
in the following Selections ; they have not been included in any of 
the volumes of his collected Essays. 

Pecuniary anxieties and disappointments bore heavily upon 
him during 1830, and he grew gradually feebler. The stirring 
events in Prance in July of that year seemed to give him new 
life for a while, and came to him in his shattered condition 
like a sudden and unexpected gleam of sunshine. By the tender 
care of some of his friends he seemed to rally slightly at times, but 
in the course of the summer he grew weaker and worse. Still he 
was able to think and write a little. His grandson tells Us that he 
composed a paper on “Personal Politics," in view of the then recent 
deposition of Charles X, and the overthrow of the Bourbon dynasty. 
It was something to have lived to see (hat. “1 saw him (once 
only),” says liis friend Procter, “as he lay*, ghastly, shrunk, and 
helpless, on the bed from which he never afterwards rose. His 
mind seemed to have weathered all the danger of extreme sickness, 
and to be safe and as strong ns ever. But the physical portion had 
endured sad decay. He could not lift his hand from the coverlet ' 
and his voice was changed, and diminished to a hoarse whistle^ 
resembling the faint scream that I have heard from birds. I never 
was so sensible of the power of Death before.” All through the 
month of August he was struggling with death. He seemed to live 
on “by a pure act of volition.” He asked those who were with 
him to fetch his mother to him, that he might see her once more 
before he died. But this was impossible ; she was in Devonshire 
and eighty-four years of age. His old and ever-dear friend, Charles 
Dimb, was beside him at the close, on the iSth of September. The 
end was so peaceful, that his son, who was sitting by his bedside, did 
not know that he had passed away till the breathing had cc.uy;d for 
a moment or two. The last words he uttered were, “Well, Fve had 
a happy life.” Let it be recorded to the honour of Francis Jeffrey 
th.at he" sent Hazlilt £^0, in reply to an application made from his 
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iick bed,Vnit tie kind gJt did notMriTe until after i« death. Mr 
R. H. Horne saja that those who buRed him and cared (or hun 
dannghisbst illness were Charles l«nh, Mr Tatmore (lathw 
tiepoel),an4lIr Basil Montagu. “Ibronght an Italianartiit.'who 
took aa admirable plaster east from Qazlitt’a face and the upper part 
of his head. The countenance was gtai^lj taken. It a latent 
smile, not unlike that which gradoallj^ dawns upon one after gazing 
for a time at some taeei of the Egyptian seolpturea.” IVells, the 
author of “Joseph sad his Brethren* went with Home to see the 
body He had at one time heen intimate with Hazlitt. He after 
warcU raised a tablet to his memory tn the Chnrch of St. Anne’s, 
Soho, where he lies huriHl. The mscnption on the tablet u a long 
one, and will be found in the “Intetjay Bemains." 

“'When Haalitt died," said. Eulwet, “he left no succeasor , others 
may e^nsl him, hut none rcKemhle. I eonfeu that few deaths of the 
great writers of my time CTcr affected me more painfully than his. 
For of moat of Vhoee who, with no mfenot genius, hwe gone hetoH 
Mm, It may he said that in their Um they tasted tie sweets of tieiy 
immortali^, they had their consolatioua of glory , and if fame can 
atone for the shalteted nerve, the }aded spAnt, the weaned heart of 
those 'who eeom delight and live laborious days,’ venly they hare 
their reward But Hazlitt went doim to tie dust without hating 
won tie crown for which he so hrurely struggled , hia ftputalion, 
great amongst limited circiea, was eldl quesUonahla to tie world 
He who had done to tnuch for the propagalicm of thought, from 
whose wealth eo many had filled their coffers, left no etir on the 
surface from which he aunk to the abyss. . A great man sinkio!; 
amidst the twilight of his own renown, after a brilliant and un- 
clouded race, i( a solemn, is an inspmng and elating mBnence. But 
Nature has no sight mote sad and riieerlesa than the sun Of a genina 
which the clouii hsTe so long and drearily overcast, that thetu 
are few to mourn and misa the luminary when it sinks from the 
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■VFcre not present, by an unerring critical judgment ; and at times 
his page sparkles "ivith epigrammatic brilliancy. His thoughts are 
expressed in vigorous, idiomatic, vivid, easy-flowing language. It is 
to he regretted that so few readers of the present day are acquainted 
irith his works. There are several reasons for this. One of these 
reasons — upon which I have enlarged in the previous part of this 
Memoir — is the hostility directed against him during his lifetime 
by an influential class of critics, who were at the head of powerful 
literary organs on the Government side of politics. Hazlitt was 
an uncompromising politician. He was on the popular side, and 
evinced the most strenuous opposition to the existing Governments, 
at home and abroad. His thorough integrity, his denunciation of 
corruption and official servility, and his unswerving consistency, 
rendered him an object of hatred to the supporters of “things as 
they are and led to those personal attacks upon his works and 
literary character which undoubtedly injured his popularity as an 
author, and left behind them influences and 'prejudices which have 
not yet altogether ceased to act unfavourably upon his reputation. 
Another cause which has diminished his influence is the voluminous- 
ness of his ivritings. An author who has left so much beliind him 
is at a disadvantage compared with one of equal power whose works 
are contained within a moderate compass. For twenty years he 
was constantly writing for Ills livelihood, and thus often competed 
to the act of composition when his health and surroundings were 
anj-thing but favourable to thought. His consciousness of in- 
tellectual power, assisted by unusual command of language, induced 
him to draw continually on his mental resources, leading in some 
of his writings to repetition, and to a certain egotistical tone, 
which his enemies knew how to turn to his disadvantage, and for 
which the ability and originality of other portions were not allowed 
to atone. 

Hazlitfs writings abound in acute and eloquently expressed 
opinions on literature, arh life, and manners. Ko critic so 
thoroughly imparts to bis readers the sense of his omi enjoyment 
of genius, as well as reveals tiic process of it with such succes-*. 
His critical judgments are sometimes warped by pei-sonal and 
political prcjiidicc-s ; but, u-itb all their drawbacks, there are none 
superior to his in vigour and gcnexnl truthfulness. Even when 
his judgmente arc .it fault, they arc hardly calculated to mislead the 
taste of the rc.ider, from the e-isc irith which it is perceived .and re 
forred to its source in caprice or a momentary fit of Siflccn. Hazlitt 
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infused an entirely new epmt into the cnbcism of tu day He 
showed tliat tie way to eomimhend a work was to enjoy it, and 
that just perception la closely aUied to sympathy If we trace the 
history of English cnticiam, we shall find that Hailitt h^an a new 
era , and whatever may he our opinion of his estimates of individnal 
writers and artists, it mnat he allowed that his way of treating their 
productions— that is, sympathisingly, and not merely in a conven 
tional or prescnptive manner— is e great advance upon the previous 
methods of treatment. The word-“cntic8l" hardly conveys a trne idea 
of his mode of dealing with the works and geoins of great writers. 
It IS a kind of treatment which h»d never before been attempted, or 
even dreamed of It has been deecnhed as not so much an art 
cnltivated aa a new and benntifnl sphere of literature created, 
ministeru^ wholly to refined enji^ment. He is less a writer than 
an illustrator, and leas an lUostratw an enthnsiastie expositor 
and panegyrist, whose eulogiom u the spontaneous overflow of an 
exquisite perception of, and an intense sympathy with, the beauties 
on which he eipabatea. Uia appremation of Uteratura and ait was 
more earnest, suggestive, and discriminating than that of any entio 
of his time or before him , while hit style was calculated to nvet 
attention by its remarkable clearness, fluency, and ngoiir, ita warmth 
and nehueas of colouring Hie knowledge of the fine arta, the drama, 
works of fancy and fiction, and other departments of litcmtura, 
taken severally, may not equal that of some other writers, but 
taken altn^ther, is certainly unrivalled. His works an fi;jl of 
•pint and vivacity, and there is at the aame tune an intensity and 
vividness of conception which embodies ideas that are ao volatile 


and fugitive as to escape the grasp of s slower, though even pro- 
founder intellect. He ptofessra to throw aside the conventional for- 
mality of anthorship, and to give his thoughts to the vrorld with the 
freedom and frankness of Montaigne. He has fine sensibility, great 
imaginative power, remarkable senteness of intellect, and a masterly 
gift of expression. His beauties are procured by a great expeu h 
tore of thinking and some of h» nngle strokes and flashes reveal 
mom to tM reader’s understanding than whole pages of an ordinary 
ten- wV euggesbve of writers. There are 

puttmj?°u?\n ft thmk so much, and he is constantly 

He ^ r ! of specnlabon or intellectual sympathy 

»4 wiS V ■‘“tos » .« to, 

elements and probmTit.^r^ character by analysing ite 

i®8 ts Utmost depth. Seldom have the inmost 
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experiences of an author been more completely revealed than in the 
case of Hazlitt. There are few salient points and startling passages 
in his life that he has omitted to look upon or glance at in his 
Essays. The processes and impressions of his own mind had such 
an interest for him, that he feels a delight in recording them and 
speculating on them. In treating of a work of art or a favourite 
author, he brought to hear on their interpretation all the sym- 
pathetic insight bom of his own experience. He makes us ac- 
quainted with all his tastes and antipathies, his prejudices and 
passions. He reveals his errors and weaknesses, and is anything 
hut a self -laudator. Indeed, authorship was to him a kind of con- 
fessional. It has been remarked that some of his best essays may 
he said to be in a sense autobiographical, because in them he recalls 
his enthusiasms and the passionate hopes on which he fed his spirit. 
Some of these apostrophes and references to his past life are not to 
he matched for tenderness and sad regret by anything in the range 
of literature. An American critic, alluding to this peculiarity of 
Hazlittfs — ^his indulgence in retrospective thought and self -revelation 
—says, “ He was an epicurean in this regard, delighting to renew the 
vivid experience of the past by the glow of deliberate reminiscence, 
and to associate his best moods for work and his most genial studies 
vrith natural scenery and physical comfort. No writer ever more 
delicately fused sensation and sentiment, or drew from sunshine, 
fireside, landscape, air, viands, and vagabondage more delectable 
adjuncts.” 

The extreme wilfulness of his character often led him into the 
indulgence of strong prejudices and induced a fondness for para- 
dox ; but even his paradoxes often serve as admirable stimulants 
to thought. In an unreprintcd essay of his in a newspaper 
in 1828, “On the Causes of Popular Opinion,” he explains his 
love of paradox in this way : “ All abstract reasoning is in ex- 
tremes, or only takes up one view of a question, or what is called 
the principle of the thing ; and if you want to give this popularitj- 
and effect^ you are in danger of running into extravagance and 
h3q)erbole. I have had to bring out some obscure distinction, or 
to combat some strong prejudice, and in doing this with all my 
might, may have often overshot the mark. It was easy to correct 
the excess of truth afterwards.” 

He possessed a deep and earnest feeling for truth, which was 
indeed the guiding-star of aU his thoughts and speculations. No 
truer words were ever spoken of him than those of Talfourd 
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when he ear* that “he bid « pastionat* n dwire for troth as others 
have for wealth, or power, or hune.* Hi* purpose was alwars poTo 
and earnest, and no temptation could isdon him to pervert or to 
c op rpal tie faith that was in him. One of the most profitable 
results aecnung from his enbeal wnting* u the intellectnal real 
which they communicate, sending tu to the wntera on whom he 
IS discontsing with a whetted appebte, eager to wlish their beantiea. 
So keen is hia enjoyment of erery trait of beauty and truth in 
literature and in life which forcibly strikes hw imagination, w 
warm the feeling that perrsdes hia thought, and so rich the colour* 
mg in which the thought u inTcated, that he at once makes capure 
OUT sympathies, and compels ns “by his so potent art* to jom in 
his admiration. One remarkable pe*mlianty in hia writings is his 
lore of quotation, which is always just, ttnkmg, and iaiTni«takab\v 
felieitons. Emerson says, "We are as mnch informed of a wntcr’a 
genius by what he seleets as by what he ongmatea. We read the 
(^notation with hu eyes, and find a new and ferrent sense * Some 
of Eazlitt’i essuye were eo studded with nth gems of thought, that 
the pages ihme like cloth of gold. To the charges made by tome 
of his critics that he was inconsutent, that he had a narrow nsgo 
of ideas and repeated himself, and that he made personal atta^ on 
hu friends, he gives the toUowug answer Is a newspaper article 
which has never been reprinted —“I have been aecnscd of in* 
consistency for wntmg an essay, for iiutoncCi on the AdvanLtgca 


of Pedantiy, and another on the Ignorance of Uie Learned, as if 
ignoianee had not its comforts as well as knowledge. The person- 
alities I have fallen into have never been gratuitous. If I have 
sacrificed my inends, it has always been to a theory 1 have been 
found fault with for repeating myself, and for a narrow range of 
ideas. To a want of general reading 1 plead guilty, and am sorry 
for It , but perhaps if I had read more, I might have thought lass. 
As to my barrenness of invenboa, I have at least glanced ovet a 
number of subjects— painbng, poetry, prose, plays, politics, parlia 
raenUry speakers, metaphysical lore, books, men and things. There 
w some ^int, eome fancy, some feding, some taste, shown in treat- 
ing of these. Which of my eonclosions have been reversed t Is it 
what 1 sa,d ten years ago of the Bourbons, which raised the war 
0 ^ i^ainst me? Surely all tfie world are of that opinion, now 
ttiera « janof of some talent, and of more honesty if 

line 1 V method, there is no common place, nor ft 

to. ,h.t tok. tt. dM , j I rfratag.. 
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I at least appear such as I am. ... I hope to he acquitted of an 
absolute dearth of resources, and want of versatility in the direc- 
tion. of my studies.” 


Hazmit’b PEnsoNAii Characteristics. 

We have one or two descriptive accounts of Hazlitt by friends 
which enable us to form some notion of his personal appearance 
a^d ways. Talfourd describes him to have been “of the middle 
size, with a handsome and eager countenance, worn by sickness and 
thought, and dark hair, which had curled stiffly over the temples, 
and was only of late years sprinkled with grey. His gait was 
slouching and awkward, and his dress neglected ; but when he 
began to talk, he could not be mistaken for a common man. In the 
company of persons with whom be was not familiar his baslifulness 
was painful ; but when he became entirely at ease, and entered on 
a favourite topic, no one’s conversation was ever more delightful. 
He did not talk for effect, to dazzle, or surprise, or annoy, but 
with the most simple and honest desire to make his view of the 
subject entirely apprehended by his hearer. There was sometimes 
an obvious struggle to do this to his own satisfaction ; he seemed 
labouring to drag his thought to light from its deep lurking-place ; 
and, with modest distrust of that power of expression which he 
had found so late in life, he often betrayed a fear that he had 
failed to ro.ike himself understood, and recurred to the subject again 
and again, that ho might be assured he had succeeded. In argu- 
ment he was candid and liberal ; there was nothing about him 
pragmatical or exclusive.” For many years previous to bis death 
he abstained entirely from the use of alcoholic liquors, having found 
indulgence ^ them to be injurious to bis health. We are told 
that the cheerfulness with which he made this resolution and 
adhered I*" most amiable traits in his character. 

To give i^^alfourd’s words, “He had no censure for others, who, 
wath the s^rmo motive, were less wise or less resolute ; nor did ho 
think he earned, by his oivn constancy, any right to intrude 
adrice. • • avowed that he yielded to necessity ; and instead 
of g^.Jjjing the sight of that which he could no longer taste, he 
was se]^°rn so happy as when he sat with friends at their wine, 
pattici?“*^S in the sociality of the time, and renewing hia own past 
^ companions, v ithont regret and without 
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fovy In gociety, aa la politics, was no fiin(ier HeloTcd 
‘to hear the clijmes at inidni^t,’ witboat considering them as a 
eummons to ris«. At these season^ when in his happiest mood, 
he used to dwell on the conTeisational powers oI has Inends, and 
live oTef again the debghtfal hours he had passed with them, 
repeat the pregnant pnns that one had made, tell over again & 
story with which another had convulsed the room, or expand m 
the eloqnence of a third , always best pleased when he could detect 
some talent which was nnregarded by the world, and giving ahhe 
to the celebrated and the nnlnown dne honour ” 

Hr Bryan Waller Procter (Barry Cornwall) saw a great deal of 
Hadjtt dttnng the last twelve or thirteen years of his life, and has 
left on record hi* impressions of bun. He fi«t met him at supper 
at Iieigb Hnnt’a He expected to find a severe, defiant-looking b^g, 
instead of which he met a grave mm, diffident, almost awkward in 
manner, whoee appearance did not uupresa bun with much respect 
“He had a quick restless eye, however, which opened eagerly when 
any good or bright obsemtion was made , and he fodsd at the 
conclusion of the eveusgi that when any question arte^ the meet 
Miuible Kply always came from bun. He had solhug that was 
panuauiucua or mean in his character, and m vet themght of eating 


or drinking except when hunger or thmt reminded him of these 
waota. With the exception of a very tare dinner or anpper with a 
fnend «< intimate, his time was generally spent alone. After a Ute 
breakfast he took his quire of foolscap paper, and commenced wn tmg, 
in a large hand, almost as Urge as text, liis day’s work. There never 
w«3 toy rough draft or copy He wrote readily— not very swiWv, 
but eanJy, as if he had cade up his mind , and tbi, seas ithe msuu- 
script that went to the printer He was of the middlu sue, with 
eager, esptesnve eyes , near which his black hair, BpnnklW sparsely 
with grey, curled round in a wiry, resolute jssnner Hiei grey eyes, 
not remarkable in colour, expanded mto great expression lyhen occa- 
sion deiotoded it. Being very ehy, however, they oltea e^ed vour 
steadfast look. They never (as has been asirted by eotnd one) bad 
a sinister expression, hat they sometunes flamed with h^eriant 


wW tW owner waa moved to anger, like ta^;Sof 
owr ang^ men. At home las of dress (or undress) w.L uerhata 

r “'I "<“«»«» pi»» , brt 1. .iE pi, 

unsteady, although^ Stins 
“P y trengtb, which he used to put forth when be ^yed at 
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rackets ■with Martin Burney and others. He played in the old Fives 
Court (no'w pulled do'wn), and occasionally exhibited impatience -when 
the game ■went against him. The whole of many, and the half of 
more days, ■were consumed in this amusement. It ■was here that he 
■witnessed the play at fives of the celebrated John Kavanagh, of whom 
he has written an account — at once an eulogy and au epitaph.” 

Mr. P. G. Patmore, who knew Hazlitt during the last sixteen or 
seventeen years of his life, devotes a large portion of the three 
volumes called "My Friends and Acquaintances” to recollections 
of him. From these the follo^wing sentences are taken : — " For depth, 
force, and variety of intellectual expression, a finer head and face 
than Hazlitfs were never seen. I speak of them when his coun- 
tenance was not dimmed and obscured by illness, or clouded and 
deformed by those fearful indications of internal passion which he 
never even attempted to conceaL The expression of his face, when 
anything was said that seriously offended him, or when any pecu- 
liarly painful recoUection passed across his mind, was truly awful 
— more so than can be conceived as within the capacity of the human 
countenance ; except perhaps by those who have ■witnessed Edmund 
Kean’s last scene of Sir Giles Overreach from the front of the pit. 
But when he was in good health, and in a tolerable humour with 
himself and the world, his face was more truly and entirely answer- 
able to the intellect that spoke through it than any other I ever 
saw, either in life or on canvas ; and its crowaing portion, the brow 
and forehead, was, to my thinking, quite unequalled for mingled 
capacity and beauty. , . . The forehead, as I have hinted, was mag- 
nificent ; the nose precisely that (combining strength with lightness 
and elegance) which physiognomists have assigned as evidence of a 
fine and liighly cultivated taste ; though there was a peculiar char- 
acter about the nostrils, like that observable in those of a fiery and 
unruly horse. The mouth, from its ever-changing form and char- 
acter, could scarcely be described, except as to its astonishingly 
varied power of expression, which was equal to, and greatly re- 
sembled, that of Edmund Kean. . . . He always lived (during the 
period of my intimacy ■with him) in furnished lodgings. . . . He 
usually rose at from one to two o’clock in the day — scarcely ever 
before twelve ; and, if he had no work in hand, he would sit over 
his breakfast (of excessively strong black tea and a toasted French 
roll) till four or five in the afternoon — silent, motionless, and self- 
absorbed, ns a Turk over his opium-pouch ; for tea seived him pre- 
cisely in this capacity. It was the only stimulant he ever took, and 
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At tils instant ic may be preparing lor me some compliment abore 
my deserts, as he Las sprinkled sn^ unong his admirable books, for 
which I rest his debtor , or, for aavUung I know or can guess to the 
contrary, he may he about to read a lecture on my weaknesses. Us 
is welcome to them (as he was to my bumble bearfb), if they can 
divert a spleen or ventilate a fit of sullenneas. 1 wish be wonld 
not quarrel with the world at the rate he does , but the reconolution 
must be effected by himself, and I despair of linng to see that day 
But, protesting gainst much thathebse written, and aome things 
which he diooses to do , judging him by bis conversations, which I 
enjoyed so long and rebahed so deeply, or by his books, in those 
places where no clondmg passion intervenes — I shonld belie my 
own consmenee d 1 said lesa than that I think ^ H. to be, m his 
natural and healthy state, one of the wisest and finest spirits hreath- 
mg So farfromhetngashamed of that intimacy which was betwixt 
n^ it is my boast thatl was able for eo many years to have preserved 
It entire , and I think I shall go to my grave without finding, or 
expecting to find, such another componion.* 

Kext among these records of opinion regarding Eailitt I place 
the following desultory remarks by Bryan Waller Procter, known 
m bteratuT* by the nim i» plaiM of Barry Ccmwall, and as the 
father of the poetess, Adelaide Procter Procter was the intimate 
and esteemed fnend of Hmlitt for sixteen or seventeen rears before 
his death, and the rompaniott of Inmh, Hnnt, and other men of 
letters of the tune. These remarks are btUemcco than n rwugh 
draft, jotted down between hu seventy fifth and BeventT>ninth years 
—mere memoranda for a more complete portrait which he contem- 
plated. Be died at the age of eighty>«even. He was a man of 
refined literary tastes and cultoie, and an aceomphahed wntei both 
in prose and verse. Hebadasotmdjndgment and wide sympathies, 
and was capable of forming a sober and nnexapgerated estunate of 
his conteiaponinea. H ence the value of his remarks on thesn^ect 
of this Memoir 


“ J ustice has never been done, I think, to the great and varied 
talents of W illiam H a t l i tt. The opinion of the dominant party 
{‘public opinion,' as It IS called) was directed against jim during 
^ opinion has eontinoed ta prevail, among^ the 

nntemkitig and easy multitude, ever em(^ Haditt himself 
^ passions and a few prejudices, and his free manifea- 

I'X "T; “ «««« the Blander and 

ty with which he was perpetually assailed. He attacked 
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others, indeed (a few only), and of these he expressed his dislike 
in terms sometimes too violent perhaps. . . . Tet, when an oppor- 
tunitv arose to require from him an unbiassed opinion, he was 
always just. . . . Subject to the faults arising out of this his -warm 
temperament, he possessed qualities worthy of affection and respect. 
He was a simple, unselfish man, void of aU deception and pretence ; 
and he had a clear, acute intellect, when not traversed by some 
temporary passion or confused by a strong prejudice. Almost all 
men come to the consideration of a subject (not mathematical) with 
some prejudice or predilection. And even a prejudice, as Burke 
says, has its kernel (which should be preserved) as well as its husk 
(which should be cast aside). Like many others, he was sometimes 
swayed by his affections. He loved the first Napoleon beyond the 
bounds of reason. He loved the worker better than the idler. 
He hated pretensions supported merely by rank or wealth or repute, 
or by the clamour of factions. And he felt love and hatred in an 
intense degree. But he was never dishonest. He never struck 
down the weak nor trod on the prostrate. He was never treache- 
rous, never tyrannical, never crueh . . . The history of Hazlitt is 
Bko that oi some of the scholars oi iormer times, who were always 
face to face with misfortune. Merit (especially without prudence) 
is of insiifficient strength to oppose injustice, which is alwaj-s 
without pity. It seems to be a hopeless task to be always toiling 
up an ascent, where power and malignity imited stand armed at 
the top. Then at one time he had ill-health, which added its 
weight to the constant obloquy with which he was assailed. To 
oppose this were the strength arising from a sense of injustice and 
the native vigour of his own soul. He had a grand masculine 
intellect, which conquered details as well as entireties, and rejected 
nothing which helped the understanding. . . . The decisions of 
a hostile majority pressed down (as I have said) the reputation of 
"William Hazlitt, and no one has taken the trouble to elevate it 
to its proper position since. . . . HazliWs range of thought was 
very extensive. He wrote on books and men, on politics and 
manners. Metaphysics were not too remote from him, nor was 
the stage too trivial or too near. In his pages you may read of 
Berkeley and Hume, of Jeremy Taylor and Sir Thomas Browne. 
You may recreate yourself with Shakespeare and Milton, with 
"Wordsworth, with Pope, and Lord Byron. He bnq commented 
on philosophers and divines, on tragedy and comedy, on poetry 
and politics, on morals, on manner^ on style, on reasoning. . . 
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HazUttfi cniical rtyle, in all eaaet irtere he doei not orerwhelni 
It by elaborate enlc^, is etrot^, pctnrwiiue, and expressive. As 
a piece o{ eloquent wntmR few pasaa^ in literature surpaa hia 
‘Introduction to the Literature of Eluabcth.’ Leigh Hunt said, 
cleverly, that his •cntieisms on art threw » light on the subject 
os from a pointed window ’ No jnan was competent to write 
upon Haabtt who did not know him personally Some things of 
which he has been arensed wens teferable merely to temporary 
humour or irritability, wbieh wae not freqnent, and which was 
laid aside in an hour At other tunes (by far the greater portion 
ol his lile) ha was a candid and resso&ahle man. Be felt the 
injuries and alanders, howerer, which wen spit forth upon him, 
acutely, and resented them. He was not one of those easy, 
comfortable, and ao-called ‘goodnatured’ men, who are aimply 
inaccessible to strong emotions, and from whom the minor ills of 
life fsll 07, Without dutnrbmg them, like rnin from a pent house 
top ^essays arefull of thonght, fnll of delicate perceptions. 
They do not speak of matten whieh he has merely seen or remem* 
ber^ but enter into the rights and wrongs of persons, into the 
meaning and logic of thugs , into causes and results , into motim 
and udi'auona of ehaneter Ha u, i& short, nut a raconteur, hut 
a reasoner This will be oVerred in almcat all his nnmerous 
essays. If he u often ostentations, that is to say, if he aeeumulatea 
image upon image, reason upon reason, it is simply that he is more 
m earnest than other wnters." 

A few sentences have already been given from Bnlwei'e “ Tlioughta 
on the Qenius and Wntmge of \7dliam Hazlilt,” coutrihuted to the 
Littran/ .Brmatni, which appeared m years niter his death The 
following sentences are taken from the Kune article — “He had a 


keen sense of the Besutifol and the Subtle , and what is more, he 
was deeply unbned With eympathiea for the Humane. He ranks 
high among the social wnters— 'his intuitive feeling was m favour of 
the multitude .yethad he nothingofthedemagi^e in literature, he 
didnot pander to a single vulgar passion. Poetenty willdohim 
justice A complete collection of his works IS all Uie monument 
To the next age he wUl eland amongst the foremost 
of toe of the present , and that late and tardy retnbution 

wm ^uredly be bis, which compensates to others the neglect to 
i sometimes (tooi^h not so frequently as we 

ftiev .—that retnbotKm whlcl^ long after the envy 

y P bed la dumb, and toe errors they themselvea committed 
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fthj forgotten — ^invests -vritli interest eveiything tliat is associated 
•^vitli their names ; — maMng it an honour even to have been their 
rontemporaries.” 

Thirty years later the same critic again spoke of Harlitt in the 
following terms: — “Amidst all his intolerant prejudices and his 
wild extravagance of apparent hate, there are in Hhzlitt from time 
to time — ^those times not nnfrequcnt — outbursts of sentiment scarcely 
surpassed among the writers of our century for tender sweetness, 
rapid perceptions of truth and beauty in regions of criticism then 
hut sparingly cultured — ^nay, scarcely discovered — and massive frag- 
ments of such composition as no hand of ordinary strength could 
hew out of the imransacked mines of our native language. . . It 
is not as a guide that Hazlitt can be useful to any man. His 
merit is that of a companion in districts little trodden — a companion 
strong and hardy, who keeps out sinews in healthful strain ; rough 
and irascible ; whose temper will constantly offend us if we do not 
steadily preserve our own ; but always animated, vivacious, brilliant 
in his talk ; suggestive of truths even when insisting on paradoxes ; 
and of whom, when we part company, we retain impressions stamped 
with the croivn-mark of indisputable genius.” {QuarUrly Review, 
January 1867, “Charles Lamb and Some of his Companions.’') 

“ Hazlitt,” says Thackeray (in a review of Horne’s “New Spirit of 
the Age” in the Momivg Clironick, 1845), “was one of the keenest 
and brightest critics that ever lived. "With partialities and pre- 
judices innumerable, he had a wit so keen, a sensibility so exquisite, 
an appreciation of humour or pathos, or even of the greatest art, 
so lively, quick, and cultivated, that it was always good to know 
what were the impressions made by books, or men, or pictures on 
such a mind ; and that, as there were not probably a dozen men in 
England with powers so varied, all the rest of the world might be 
rejoiced to listen to the opinions of this accomplished critic. He 
was of so different a caste to the people who gave authority in his 
day — the pompous big-wigs and schoolmen, who never could pardon 
him his familiarity of manner, so unlike their own — ^his popular — 
too popular — liabits aud sympathies, so much beneath their dignity. 

. . . In all his modes of life and thonght he was so different from 
the established authorities, with their degrees and white neckcloths, 
that they hooted the man down with all the power of their lungs, 
and disdained to hear truth that came from such a rugged pliilo- 
lopher.” 

In her “History of England during the Thirty Tears’ Peace.” 
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Harriet Itarttneau tbm imtfis of Hulitt — “ In Ilazlitt we loet the 
I rmce ol critics , and after be wm g'Jne, there were many who wsM 
never loot at a pietnre, or h« a tn^f, or ponder a point of morals, 
or taio a survey of any public character, withoat a melancholy ecnse 
of loss m Hazlittfs shsenee and silence. Th^re can scarcely be a 
stronger gratification of the entical facnltiea than m reading UazLUa 
essays. He was not an amiable and bappy, but be was a strong and 
conr^eons-miaded man- Bm eonsUtational irritability was too 
rustless to be soothed by the infiuences of literature and art, and 
his friends fuffered from hu temper almost as much as hunself 
Yet he was regarded with respect for his ingenuous courage in 
saying what was true about many important things and persons of 
hts time, of whom it was fitting that the trath should be told. 
Haxbtt would hare passed bu life as an artist, but that he could 
not satisfy his own critical taste, and had no patience with any 
pceition but the first in any department in which he wnrhed. 
The greater part of his life, therefore, was spent in a proviace of 
literature in which he was supreme in his own day, if sot alone. 
As an essayist, be Lad nvals , as a cntical essayist, he bad none.* 

Dr Richard Gam*tt, in a carefully written and disenminstiTe 
artide on William Eaxlitt in the new edition of the Ziuythpaita 
Dntdunwo, thus speaks of this writer “Hazbtt’s criUcisms on Shake, 
speare, the Early Dramatists, the English Poets, Comie 'Writers, the 
Koveluts and Essayists, are masterpieces of ingenious and felicitous 
exposition. As an essayist, he u even more effective than es a 
cntic, for hu style of composition allows more scepe to the stnkin" 
individuality of hu character Being enabled to select hu own sub- 
jecte, he escapes dependence upon others oither for hu manner or hu 


illustration^ and presents himself by turns as a metaphyMcian, a 
moialut, a huiaoan.t, a piainter of manners and characteiiatica, but 
always, whatever hu ostensible theme, denviug the esence of hu 
commentary from hu own bosom. Thu eombmation of intense sub- 
jectivity with strict adherence to his subject is one of HailitPs ma«i 
distinctive and creditable trails. Intellectual truthfulaeas u a 
passion with him. He steeps hu topic in the hoes of his own 
mdi^uality, but never uses it as a means of self-display 
WiUi mny senoTu defects both on. the intellectual and the toot^ 
Bid^ Haahtfs character in both bad at least the merit of sincerity 
and co^teacy He was a compound of intellect and passion, and 
the refinement of hu cntical analjau U associated with vehement 
eloquence and glowing imagery' He was es^ntully 
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dissector, and, as Bulwer justly remarks, a mucli better judge of men 
of thought than of men of action. But he also possessed many gifts 
in no way essential to the critical character, and transcending the 
critic’s ordinary sphere. These, while giving hint rank as an in- 
dependent writer, frequently perturbed the natural clearness of his 
critical judgment, and seduced him into the paradoxes with which 
his works abound. These paradoxes, however, never spring from 
affectation ; they are in general the sallies of a mind so agile and 
ardent as to overrun its own goal. His style is perfectly natu- 
ral, and yet admirably calculated for effect. His diction, always 
rich and masculine, seems to kindle as he proceeds ; and when 
thoroughly animated by his subject, he advances with a succession 
of energetic hard-hitting sentences, each carrying his argument a 
step farther, like a champion dealing out blows as he presses upon 
the enemy.” 

The most recent opinion delivered on Hazlitt is from the pen of 
Mr. George Saintsbury, and it is onewth which every discriminating 
admirer of the essayist ivill in the main agree. It is characterised by 
that critical acumen and sound judgment which distinguish most of 
Mr. Sainfabury’s literary estimates. It will be found in Macmillan’s 
Magazine for 1887. It is only possible to give some sentences from 
the paper, which deserves a careful perusal by those who would wish 
to understand Hazlitt. 

“There is indeed no doubt that Hazlitt is one of the most 
absolutely unequal writers in English, if not in any literature, 
Wilson being perhaps his only compeer. ... It could not indeed be 
otherwise, because the inequality itself is due less to an intellectual 
than to a moral defect. The clear sunshine of Hazlitt’s admirably 
acute intellect is always there ; but it is constantly obscuied by 
driving clouds of furious prejudice. . . . He was, in literature, a 
great man. I am myself disposed to think that, for all his access of 
hopelessly uncritical prejudice, hewas the greatest ciitic that England 
has yet produced ; and there .are some who tliink (though I do not 
agree with them) that he was even greater as a miscellaneous essayist 
than as a critic. It is certainly upon his essays, critical and other, 
that his fame must rest. . . . These various drawbacks only set off the 
merits which almost every lover of literature must perceive in him. 
In most waiters — in all save the very greatest — we look for one or 
two or for a few special faculties and capacities, and we know 
perfectly well that other (generally many other) capacities and 
faculties wiU not be found in them at alL . . . But in Hazlitt you 
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may find sometliiDg of almost ererythuig, «cept tte finer bursta of 
wit and humour, to -whicli laat^ bowever, he mates a certam ode- 
approach by dint of hia appreeiation of the irony of nature and fate. 
Almost every other grace in matter and form that can be found in 
prose may be found at tunes in his. Blost of the fine wnting of 
these latter days is but as cninipled tarlatan to brocaded satin 
beside the passage on Coleridge m the ^nplwh Porfs, or the descrip- 
tion of Winterslowand its neighbourhood in the ‘ Farewell to Essay- 
Wntmg,’ or ‘On a Landscape of Nicholas Poussin’ m the TaiiU-Tali- 
Bead these pieces and nothing ebe, and an excu'table impression 
might be given that the vmtec waa bothiug if not flond. But turn 
over a dozen pages, and the most admirable examples of the grove 
and chaste aasmet ocent He is an inveterate (footer, yet few men 
are luora oiiginaL No man w h\a eupenot m lively, gosaipy desatp- 
tion, yet he could, within bis limita, reason cicselv and expound 
admirably Haalilt’s enthusiastic appreciation of what is good 
in lettera, hu tombmalion of gusto with sound theory as to what is 
excellent m prose and ver^, his fehcitous method of expression, and 
the acuteness that kept him from that ezceesive and paradoxienl 
admiration which both Lamb and Cdlendge aSerted, and w hich has 
gained many more pupils than lus own moderation, are alwajs 
present. Nothing better has ever been written than bis general 
view of the subject as an introduction to the Lectures on Himbethan 
Literature. Of the famous four traatments of the dramatists of the 
Restoration-Lamb’s, Hazhtl’s, Leigh Hunt’s, and hlacaulay’a — his 
eeema to me by far the best No one has written better on 
Pope His chapter on the English novehats (that is to sav, 
tho«e of the last century) is perhaps the be-t thing ever written on 
the subject. •The ‘Character of Cobbett’ la the best thing the 
writer ever did of the kind, and the best thing that has ever been 
written about Cobbett *Uy Fust Acquaintance with Poets’ 
is a masterpiece A hap-hazard catalogue of the titles of essavs 


may not be very succulent. But within moderate space there is 
really no other means of isdieatiog the author’s extraordinary range 
oi subject, and at the same time the pervading excellence of his 
treatment In enticism of EngUah hteraiure, he is for the 
'<n^a subject nireer to bo weaned of, always to be profited by 
Hi^^ aberrations are often mow instructive than other men’s 
nght^i^ , and if he sometimee fails to detect or acknowledse a 
Wuty he never prauws a defect. The fact is that he w4 a 
born man nt Uiura, and that ha conhl not help turning ev ery thing 
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lie touched into literature. . . . He was not, as it seems to me, quite 
at home in very short papers — in papers of the length of the average 
new.'spaper article. "What he could do, as hardly any other man has 
ever done in England, was a causerie of about the same len^h as 
Sainte-Beuve’s, or a little shorter, less limited in range, but also less 
artificially proportioned, than the great Frenchman’s literarV and 
historical studies, giving scope for considerable digression, but 
coming to an end before the author was wearied of his subject, or 
had exhausted the fresh thoughts and the happy borroiving^ and 
analogies which he had ready for it, . . . Hazlitt must have been 
one of the most uncomfortable of all English men of letters, who 
can be called great, to know as a friend. He is certainly, to those 
who know him only as readers, one of the most fruitful both in 
instruction and delight.” 
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[Tl^e Eloqumce of the British Senate ; or. Select Speetmettt from the Speeches 
of the Most Distinguished Parliamentary Speakers, from the beginning 
of the Reign of Charles the First to the Present Time, with Notes, Bio- 
graphical, Critical, and Buplanatory, In 2 sols , iSoj.J 


THE CHARACTER OE BURKE. 

[Originally appearad in The Bloquenee of the Brituh Senate, reprinted in 
Pohlical Essajjs, uitJi. Sketches of PuWic Characters, iSip, -nitti tVie ioWo'sing 
note : “ Tlih character iras rrritten in a fit of estrovagant candour at a time 
when I thought I could do justice, or more than justice, to an enemy, ivithout 
hotraying a cause, " It is included, along with the characters of Poi, Pitt, 
and Lord Chatham, in one of the volumes of Bell & Sons’ edition of Hazlitt’s 
principal works, 1872.] 

THEB.E is no single speech of 5 Ir. Burke which can convey a satis- 
factory idea of his powers of mind : to do him justice, it would be 
necessary to quote all his works ; the only specimen of Burke is, all 
that he wrote. With respect to most other speakers, a specimen is 
geneiwlly enough, or more than enough. When you are acquainted 
with their manner, and see what proficiency they have made in the 
mechanical exercise of their profession, ivith what facility they can 
borrow a simile, or round a period, how dexterously they can argue, 
and object, and rejoin, yon are satisfied ; there is no other difference 
in their speeches than what arises from the difference of the sub- 
jects. But this was not the case with Burke. He brought his 
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stthjecU slong ^th him , ho drew his nmtenftla from himself Tho 
pnl^ limits which cmnimscnbed h» variety were tho rtorea of his 
owomiad. HisBtoehoIideaadidnotcoBSirtofaWiaeaSVofiKts, 
meagrely stated, of half a dozen conunonplacoa tortured uito ft 
thoownd different ways, bet his nuno d wealth wa* a profound 
ondtrstanding, meshatistihle as tho human heart, and TarvoUj as tho 
souress of human nature lie therefore ennebed every sulyect to 
which he applied haaself, and new eubfocts were only the occasion* 
of ratling *orth fv«h paweta of ound which had not been before 
ererted. It would therefore bo in vain to look for the prOnf of hie 
poa ere in any one of lus ipeochea or writings they all contain some 
additional proof of power In speaking of Burke, then, I shall 
speak of the whole compass and circuit of his mind-— not of that 
smaft part or section ol hum whK^ 1 have been able U> pv^ ^ to do 
otherwise would bo Lko the story of tho man who put the brick lo 
his pocket, thinkmg to show it as the model of a bouse 1 have 
l<jcii able to manags pretty stvU snth respect to aU ray other 
tprwken, and curtailed them down sntbout remorse. It was easy to 
r^QCO them within certain limits, U> dx their spirit, and condeoso 
tl cir tancty , by having a certain riuoAtity given, you might inftr 
all the rest , it was only the same thing over agate But who can 
bmd Pntcus, orewtkdos tho rovmg flight of gcnitisf 
Curies wntmgs ar« better than bi* speeches, and indeed his 


speeches are wntin,’s But b« seemed to feel hims'-l! mors at ease, 
to have a fuller possess on nt bia fscultiea m addressing tho pnbhc, 
than in ad freeing tho IIouso of Commons. Burke waa roued into 
piihlie hlo , mud be scetns to bavo been prouder of this now dignity 
than became so great a man For this reason, most of hu sprochea 
have a sort of porhamontaty preamUe to them he scema fond of 
CDffQsWing witli the Gooso ol Commona, and is pcrpotoally calling 
tho Speaker out to danco a nunoet wj*b him before be begins 
There IS also somelbng like an attempt to itiroulato the stinetfjcia] 
dnfncea of hia hearers by axnting their surprise, by immmg hito 
extravagance and he aometimcs dnneana himself by oondreSidiD'' 
to what tnav bo conaidLrod as twnJ«ni« too ranch upon buffoonery 
for the amusement of the oDOpany ThoM Imre of Sfiltcm vreta 
^mirably applied to him bv some CT»-''Tho elephant to moke 
them sport wreathed his pvrobowas blbn" The troth is, that he 
*“ Conittcms . he was eminently 

S.iotM 
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above it; and never appeared like himself, but when, forgetful of 
the idle clamours of party, and of the little \i6ws of little men, ho 
♦ applied to liis country and the enlightened judgment of manldnd. 

I am not going to make an idle panegyric on Burke (lie has no 
need of it) ; but I cannot help looking upon him as the chief boast 
and ornament of the English House of Commons. MTiat has been 
said of him is, I think, strictly true, that “ he was the most eloquent 
man of his time ; his ivisdom was greater than lus eloquence.” The 
only public man that in my opinion can be put in any competition 
with him, is lord Chatham ; and he moved in a sphere so very 
remote, that it is almost impossible to compare them. But though 
it would perhaps ho difficult to determine which of them excelled 
most in his particular way, there is nothing in the world more easy 
than to point out in what their peculiar excellences consisted. They 
were in every respect tlie reverse of each other, Chatham’s eloquence 
was popular : liis wisdom was altogether plain and practical. Burke’s 
eloquence was that of the poet ; of the man of high and unbounded 
fancy: lus insdom was profound and contemplative. Chatham’s 
eloquence was calculated to make men ac ( ; Emrke’s was calculated 
to make them think. Chatham could have roused the fury of a 
multitude, and ^vielded their physical energy as he pleased : Burke’s 
eloquence carried conviction into the mind of the letired and lonely 
student, ojiened the recesses of the human breast, and lighted up 
the face of nature around him. Chatham supplied his hearers uitli 
motives to immediate action ; Burke furnished them with reasons for 
action which might have little effect upon them at the time, but for 
which they would be the wiser and better all their hves after. In 
research, in originality, in variety of knowledge, in richness of inven- 
tion, m depth and comprehension of mind, Burke bad as much tlie 
advantage of Lord Chatham as he was excelled fay him in plain 
common sense, in strong feeling, in steadiness of purpose, in vehe- 
mence, in warmth, in enthusiasm, and energy of mind. Bm-ke was 
the man of genius, of fine sense, and subtle reasoning; Chatham 
was a man of clear understanding, of strong sense, and violent 
passions. Burke’s mind was satisfied ivith speculation: Chatham’s 
was essentially active; it could not rest without an object. The 
power which governed Burke’s mind was his Imagination; that 
which gave its impetus to Clintliam was "Will. The one was almost 
the creature of pure intellect, the other of physical temperament. . 

Tliere are two very different ends which a man of genius may pro- 
pose to himself, either in writing or speaidng, and which will aecord- 
iiigly give birth to very different styles. He can have hut one of those 
two objects; either to enrich or strengthen the mind; either to 
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Iimitfh ns with new kIcos, to le«d the mind into new tmjis cf 
thought, to which it was before tmnsed, and which it was irwapshle 
of stnJ^ out for Itself, or else to collect and embody what ^ 
alwady knew, to nret out oU unpreesioni more deeply, to make 
what was before plain still plainer, and to gire to that which was 
fimihar all the effect of noiclty In the one Casa we teewTe an 
accession to the slock of our ideas, in the other, an additional 
d^ree of We and encrjiy la mfosed into theta out thoughts con- 
tinue to Cow in the same channels, but their pulse is quickens*! and 
mngorated 1 do not know how to distinguish these d^errnt 
stylea better than by calling them aererally the mreotire and refined, 
or the imprcBSire and Tigtftons It is only the aubject-mattet 

of eloquence, howeier, which u allowed to bo remote or obscure. 
Tbo tWiga themsclres may be subtle and recondite, but tber must 
be dragq^ out of tkwr obeeunty and bTtmgbt strugglmg to the 
light, they must be rendered jAain and palpable (as far as it is m 
the wit ol man to do so), or thee are no longer eloquence. That 
which by ita natural loipenetrability, and in epito of erery effort, 
ttmaios dark and difBcult, which »s unpemous to ertrw t»T, on 
which the imagination can abed no lustre, which can bo clothed with 
no beauty, IS not a subject for the orator or pc«t. dt the same time 
It cannot be expected that abstract truths or profotmd obeemtions 
should tret be placed in the same strong and dasaling points of 
rerr as natural objects and mere matten of Isct. It is enough il 
they receive a reflex and borrowed lustre, like that which cheers 
the first dawn of monung, where the effect of surpnae and novelty 
gilds erery object, and the joy of beholding another world gradnally 
emerging out of the gloom of night, “a new creation rescued from 


his reign,” fills the mind with a sober rapture. Philosophical 
doquence is in writing what eAiuro-srurs u inpamtmg, ho woulj be 
a fool who should object that the coloura in the shaded part of a 
picture were not so bright as thoeo cn the opposite side , the eye of 
the connoisseur receives an equal delight from both, balancing tho 
want of brilliancy and effect with the greater delicacy of the tints, 
and difficulty of the executwn. In judging of Burke, therefore, wu 
are to consider, first, the style cf eloquence which he adopted, and, 
secondly, the effects which he produced with it If ho did not pro- 
duce the eame effects on vulgar inmds as some others have done, it 

was not tor want of power, but from the turn and direction of his 
It TO Wra* I.. la, ido., ha a^a.nU, «er. 

“ "* b. brensht cetUa Iralh, 

taught them than 

mey were before. In my te united the two extrema, of 
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refinement and strength in a liigher degree tlian any other -sviiter 
whatever. 

The subtlety of his mind was undoubtedly that which rendered 
Burke a less popular writer and speaker than he othenvise would 
have been. It weakened the impression of liia observations upon 
others, but I cannot admit that it weakened the observations them- 
selves; that it took anytlung from their real weight or solidity. 
Coarse minds think all that is subtle, futile: that because it is 
not gross and obvious and palpable to the senses, it is therefore 
light and frivolous, and of no importance in the real afiairs of life ; 
thus making their own confined understandings the measure of 
truth, and supposing that whatever they do not distinctly perceive, 
is nothing. Seneca, who was not one of the vnlgar, also says, that 
subtle truths are those which have the least substance in them, 
and consequently approach nearest to nonentity. But for my own 
part I cannot help tliinldng that the most important truths must 
he the most refined and subtle; for that very reason, that they 
must comprehend a great number of particulars, and instead of 
referring to any distinct or positive fact, must point out the com- 
bined oSeots of an extensive cham of causes, operating gradually, 
remotely, and collectively, and therefore imperceptibly. Genci-al 
principles are not the less true or important because from their 
nature they elude immediate observation ; they ate like the air, 
which is not the less necessary because we neither .^co nor feel it, 
or like that secret influence which binds the world together, and 
holds the planets in their orbits. The very same persons who are 
the most forward to laugh at all systematic reasoning as idle and 
impertinent, yon will the next moment hear exclaiming bitterly 
against tbe baleful effects of new-fangled systems of philosophy, or 
gravely descanting on the immense importance of instilhng sound 
principles of morality into tlio mind. It would not bo a bold con- 
jecture, but an obvious truism, to say, that all the great changes 
wliioh have been brought about m the mortal world, either for the 
better or worse, have been introduced, not by the bare statement 
of facts, which are things already knomi, and which must ah\ ays 
ojicrato nearly in the same mminer, but by the development of 
certain opinions and abstract principles of reasoning on life and 
manners, on the origin of society and man’s nature in general, 
wliich being obscure and uncertain, vary from lime to time, and 
produce corresponding changes in tbe human mind. They are the 
wholesome dew -and rain, or tlie mildew and pestilence that silently 
destroy. To this principle of generalisation all wise law-givers, and 
the systems of plnlosophets, owe their inllncnoe. 
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It Uas alirays been With me a test of the ewiao anil canilonrof any 
ona beloo,^«vg to the oppoata party, whether ho allowed Borho to 
be a great man Of all the persons <A this descnptioa that I hare 
erer known, I never mat with above one at two who wo'ild make 
this concession , whether it was that party feelmffs ran too high to 
admit of any r»l eiandonr, or whether it was owing to an essential 
nilganty m their hahita of thinking, they all seemed to bo of 
opinion that he w-as a wild enthnsiast, or a hollow aoplust, who 
was to bo answered by bits of tacts, by smart logic, by shiwd 
qu^tions, and idle songs They looked upon him as a man of dis- 
ordered mleUecta, because be reasoned m a strte to whi^ they had 
not been used, and which eonfonndod their dim perceptions If 
yon fiaid that though yon dilleted with bun in sentiment, yet Ton 
thought him an admirable reasoner, and a close observer of human 
nature, yon were assirered with a load laugh, and some hackneyed 
quotation. “Alsst Levuthaa was not so tamed I" They did not 
bow whom they had to contend with The comer-stone, which 
the buildem rejected, became the head-corner, though to the Jews 
a stumbling-block, and to the Greeks fooli^ess, for, indeed, 1 
cannot discorer that he was nn^ better naderetuod by these o! 
hu own pexty, if we may judge from the little affinity there is 
between bis mode ot teasomt^ and tbeua The simple cine to sU 
lus reasonings on pohtica is, 1 think, as follows He did not agree 
with some vnters that that mode cl gorcnmect u seceseanly the 
beet which IS the cheapest Heeawin the constractiOD of socaety 
other principles at work, and other cspacitiee of fulhlhng the desiree 
and perfecting the nature of man, besidee those of secanng the 
equal enjoyment of the means of animal life and doing this at as 
little expense as poss ble. He thongbi ths the wants and happi- 
ness of men were not to be provided for, as we provide for these of 


a herd of cattle, merely by attmdi!^ to thej physical necesatiee. 
He thought more nobly ©f his fellowa. He knew that man had 
aHections and passions and powers of imaginatioD, as well as hunger 
and thuat, and the sense of beat and cold. He took his id^a ©f poli- 
tical Boaety from the patt^ ©f private life, wisbng, as he 
expresses it, to incorporate the domestic chanties with the orders 
of the sUtc, and to blend them ti^ther He strove to establish 
•n«alos,bctw«m the compact that binds together the community 
at large, ttd that which binds together the several families that 
coopw It Ha knew that the rules that form the basis of private 
m^ity are not founded m wasoo, tJiat « m the ahstmrt two. 
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from habit, from imagination, and sentiment, as well as from 
reason. 

Thus, the reason why a man ought to be attached to his wife 
and children is not, surely, that they are better than others (for 
in this case every one else ought to be of the same opinion), hut 
because he must be chiefly interested in those things which are 
nearest to him, and with which he is best acquainted, since his 
understanding cannot reach equally to everything ; because he must 
he most attached to those objects which he has knoivn the longest, 
and which by their situation have actually affected him the most, 
not those which in themselves are the most affecting whether they 
have ever made any impression on him or no ; that is, because he 
is by his nature the creature of habit and feeling, and because it is 
reasonable that he should act in conformity to his nature. Burke 
was so far right in saying that it is no objection to an institution 
that it is founded in pryttdice, but the contrary, if that prejudice 
is natural and right ; that is, if it arises from those circumstances 
which are properly subjects of feeling and association, not from any 
defect or perversion of the understanding in those things which fall 
strictly under its jurisdiction. On this profound maxim he took his 
stand. Thus he contended, that the prejudice in favour of nobility 
was natural and proper, and fit to be encouraged by the positive 
institutions of society : not on account of the real or personal merit 
of the individuals, but because such an institution has a tendency 
to enlarge and raise the mind, to keep ahve the memory of past 
greatness, to connect the diflerent ages of the world together, to 
carry back the imagination over a long tract of time, and feed it 
ivith the contemplation of remote events : because it is natural to 
think highly of that which inspires us with high thoughts, which 
has been connected for many generations with splendour, and 
affluence, and dignity, and power, and privilege. He also conceived, 
that by transferring the respect from the person to the thing, and 
thus rendering it s^ady and permanent, the mind would be habitu- 
ally formed to sentiments of deference, attachment, and fealty, to 
whatever else demanded its respect : that it would be led to fix its 
view on what was elevated and lofty, and be weaned from that low 
and narrow jealousy which never ivillingly or heartily admits of any 
superiority in others, and is glad of every opportunity to bring down 
all excellence to a level with its oivn miserable standard. Nobility 
did not, therefore, exist to the prejudice of the other orders of the 
state, but by, and for them. The inequality of the different orders 
of society did not destroy the unity and harmony of the whole. 
The health and well-being of the moral world was to be promoted 
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eollision. Tha florid style is a mixture of affectation and common- 
place. Bnrke’s was an union of untameable vigour and originality. 

Burke was not a verbose writer. If he sometiines multiplies 
words, it is not for want of ideas, but because there are no words 
that fully express bis ideas, and he tries to do it as well as be can by 
different ones. He had nothing of the set or formal style, the 
measmed cadence, and stately phraseology of Johnson, and most of 
our modem writers. This style, which is what we understand by 
the artificial, is all in one bey. It selects a certain set of words to 
represent all ideas whatever, as the most dignified and elegant, and 
excludes all others as low and vulgar. The words are not fitted to 
the things, but the things to the words. Everything is seen through 
a false medium. It is putting a mask on the face of nature, which 
may indeed hide some specks and blemishes, bnt takes away all 
beauty, delicacy, and variety. It destroys all dignity or elevation^ 
because nothing can be raised where all is on a level, and completely 
destroys aU force, expression, truth, and character, by arbitrarily 
confounding the differences of things, and reducing everything to 
the same insipid standard. To suppose that this stiff uniformity 
can add an^liing to real grace or dignity, is like supposing 
that the human body, in order to be perfectly graceful, should 
never deviate from its upright posture. Another mischief of this 
method is, that it confounds all ranks in literature. Where theie is 
no room for variety, no discrimination, no nicety to be shown in 
matching the idea with its proper word, there can be no room for 
taste or eleganco. A man must easily leam the art of writing, when 
every sentence is to be cast in the same mould : where he is only 
allowed the use of one word he cannot choose wrong, nor will be 
he in much danger of maldng himself ridiculous by affectation or 
false glitter, when, whatever subject he treats of, he must treat of 
it in the same way. This indeed is to wear golden chains for the 
sake of ornament. 

Burko was altogether free from the pedantry which I have here 
cndeavom'ed to expose. His style was as original, as expressive, 
ns rich and varied, os it was possible; his combinations were as 
exquisite, as playful, as happy, as unexpected, as bold and daring, as 
his fancy. If anything, he ran into the opposite extreme of too 
great an inequality, if truth and nature eould ever be carried to an 
extreme. 

Those who are best acquainted with the writings and speeches 
of Bmko will not think the praise I have here bestov.od on them 
•exaggerated. Some proof will bo found of this in the follonfing 
e-xtiucts. But the full proof must be sought in his works at large, 
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and particidarlym the TTioughb «i m hsa Be/iclum 

(m tAe French Ketolu'um, m hw Ldter to the Dnl‘ of Bed/or~^, 
m the regiade Peace The two last of tlieso aro perhaps the mort 
remarkable of aU his writings, from tho contrast they afford to each 
other "rhe one is the raost del^hUnl esbibitioTi of wdd and bnlh«t 
fancy that is to bo found in Ihiglish prose, but it is too much like 
a l>cautifu! picture painted upon gauze, it wants eomethms fr* 
smiport it the other is without ornament, but it has all the soh^ty, 
the weight, tho gravity of a judicial record It seems to have been 
wntten with a certain constraint upon himself, and to show those 
who said he could not r«<v.oa, that hia arguments might bo stopped 
of their ornaments without losing anything of their force It is 
certainly, ot sU his works, that in which be has diown most power 
of logi^ deduction, and the only one m which he has made any 
important use of facts Iq general he oerlainly paid little attention 
to them they were the playthiuga of }us mind He saw them aa 
he pleased, not as they were, wiUi the eye of the philosopher or the 
poet, regarding them onlyis their general principle, or as they might 
Serve to decorate his subject Thu u the natnral consoqucuce of 
much imagination things that are probable ore elevated lOto the 
rank of realities. To thoiie who can reason on the essencee of things, 
or who can invent according to nature, tho expcnmental proof is of 
httlevalue Thuwas the case with Cuike In the present mstanco, 
however, he eocms to have forced hu mind into the eomco of facts , 
and he succeeded completely IIu oomponson between our conneo - ) 
tion with France or Algtirs, and hu account of the conduct of the 
war, ase as dear, as connnong, as forcible exaniplca of this land of 
<,rcasomns, as ace auyahere to be met with. Indeed I do not think 
•uhscu IS anything m Fox (vhoso mind was purely histoncal) or in 
un^;tn*i*u (who attended to feelings more than fac^), that wiU bear 
but from theo with them 


people talk of Dmuo, ompared to Cicon^— 1 do not know for what 
the Ztuiyt Ategmine, *«X4 are as different, and indeed as opposite, 
fine words, without any’lutke had not the pohshed elegance, the 
ghttenng style conauta itfl r^ulan^, the exquisite modulstion of 
words and linage^ brought \ timee moto nclmcas and onguiidity of 
Burke moat frequently prodmp of diclwo 

novelty of hia combinations by that the ancients had no word that 
manner in which the moat fipm by the word ymiur Theyperhapa 
ww hannonioualy blended •I’pw to haie been too exact, too 
dl tho fine things ho could thmk o too aensihlc to the external diffcr- 
Ihinga which ho know woull blaiothoiriiDpressiona, to admit of those 
ae lofty flij^hte of fanej, which, 
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glancing from heaven to earth, nnite the most opposite extremes, 
and draw the happiest illustrations from things the most remote. 
Their ideas were kept too confined and distinct by the material form 
or vehicle in which they were conveyed, to unite cordially together, 
or be melted down in the imagination. Their metaphors are taken 
from things of the same class, not from things of different classes; 
the general analogy, not the mdividual feeling, duects them in their 
choice. Hence, as Dr. Johnson obseri'ed, their similes are either 
repetitious of the same idea, or so obvious and general as not to 
lend any additional force to it ; as when a huntress is compared to 
Diana, or a warrior rushing into battle to a lion rushing on his prey. 
Their /or<e was exquisite art and perfect imitation. Witness their 
statues and other things of the same land. But they had not that 
high and enthusiastic fancy which some of our own writers have 
shown. For the proof of this, let any one compare Milton and 
Shakspeare with Homer and Sophocles, or Biuke ivith Cicero. 

It may be asked whether Burke was a poet He was so only in 
the general vividness of his fancy, and in richness of invention. 
There may be poetical passages in his works, but I certainly think 
that his writmgs in general are quite distinct from poetry ; and that 
for the reason before given, namely, that the subject-matter of them 
is not poetical. The finest part of them are illustrations or perr 
Bonifications of dry abstract ideas ; * and the union between the idea 
and the illustration is not of that perfect and pleasing kind as to 
constitute poetry, or indeed to be admissible, but for the effect 
intended to be produced by it ; that is, by every means in our power 
to give animation and attraction to subjects in themselves barren 
of ornament, but which at the same time are pregnant with the 
most important consequences, and in which the understanding and 
the passions are equally interested. 

I have heard it remarked by a person, to w'hose opinion I would 
sooner submit than to a general council of critics, that the sound 
of Burke’s prose is not musical; that it wants cadence; and that 
instead of being so laidsh of his imagery as is generally supposed, 
he seemed to him to be rather parsimonious m the use of it, always 
expanding and making the most of his ideas. This may be true if 
we compare him with some of our poets, or perhaps with sorne of 
our early prose writers, but not if we compare him with any of our 
political writers or parlidinentary speakers. There are some very 
fine things of Lord Bolingbroko’s on the same subjects, but not 

* As in the comparison of the British Constitution to the “proud keep of 
Windsor,” ic., the most splendid passage in his works. 
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eqtial to Bailees. As for Janiw he m »t the head of h.s class 
that class IS not the hi^hert. He has beea said to 1 are wore 
dignity than Bnrhe. Tee-if the etaJt of * gunt is 1^ 

thaDtheEtnitofapeitI-«aI.« I do not mean to speak disrespect* 

fully of Jumus bat grandenr is not the dia-acter of his composit on 
and if t IS not to bo found in Burke it » to bo found nowhere. 


IxATEP REiUTKS ON EUBKE. 

[Tha foSlowine BBdar tha haadm.. Charaetar of Hr Tiake" dated 
October 5, t 7 epp^red is cal £$tayt amd Sirtekta ef Chu 

aetcTt a 9.1 

It » not snthont leluctanoe that see epeaV. of the vicee end in£r- 
mibea of each & mind as Burke s hot the poison of hi„h example 
baa by far the widest range of destro*t on and for the sake of 
puhhc honoox and tndindoal uitesnty we think it nght to say 
that howsTer t nay be defended npem other greends the political 
career of that eminent indindiul has do t tie to the praise of eos- 
suteaey hfr Burke the opponent of the Amencan war and Mr 
BorVe the opponent of the French ReTolution are not the aamo 
penon bat opposite pei^na— not op^weite persons only bnt deadly 
enemies. In the Utter penod, be abandoned not only all his prac* 
tical oonclnaioDS, but all the prinaples on which they were founded. 
He proeenhed all bis former eentuuents denounced all his former 
&ieods,re]ected and reviled aB the manms towhichhehadfonnerlT 
appealed as incontestable. In the American war he constantly 
spoke of the rights of the people as lohoent and inalienable after 
Oie French Befolutian he began by treating them with the ducamery 
of a sophist and ended by ranng at them with the fury of a onwmr 
In the former case he held out the duty of resistance to oppressim 
as the palladium and only nltunato resonree of Datural Lberty m 
the latter he6coated^^jiidged,Tilifiedandnicknamed,a]l resistance 
in the abstract as a foul and unnatural union of rebellion and 
samlege. In the one case to oswer the purposes of faction he 
made it out that the po^te ere always m the nght m the other 
to answer different ends, no made t out that they are always la the 
wrong— lonatia m the haa^ «rf their royal keepers patients in the 
sick wards of anhosp tsl,or^onBui the condemned cells of apnsoo. 
In the one he consider^ t lit the r e was a constant tendeniy 00 
the part of theprerogatreteWroacbontherights of the people 
which ou^ht always to be the oKSect of the most watchful jealousy 
and of resistance when necaetaiy in the other he pretended to 
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regard it ns the solo occupation and ruling passion of those in poivcr, 
to irntcli over tlio liberties and happiness of their subjects. The 
burthen of all his speeches on the .Arncrienn ivar, was conciliation, 
concession, timely refonn, as the only practicable or desirable altcmn- 
tivo of rebellion : the object of all his writings on the Frencli Revolu- 
tion was, to deprecate and explode all concession and ail reform, as 
encouraging rebellion, and as an irrctrievablo step to revolution and 
anarchy. In the one, ho insulted kings personally, as among the 
lowest and worst of mankind; in the other, ho held them up to the 
imagination of his readers, as sacred abstractions In the one e,Tse, 
ho w.os a partis,in of the people, to court popularity ; in the otlier, 
to gain the favour of the Court, ho became the apologist of all courtly 
abuses. In the one case, he took part %nth those who were actually 
lobels against his Sovereign: in the other, ho denoimccd as rebels 
and traitors, all those of his o«ti countrymen who did not yield 
sympathetic allegiance to a foreign Sovereign, whom we had always 
been in the habit of treating as an arbitrary tyiant. 

Kobody will accuse the principles of his present Jlajesty, or the 
general measures of his reign, of inconsistency. If they had no 
other merit, they have, at Ic-ast, that of having been all along 
actuated by one tmifonn and constant spirit: yet Mr. Burke at 
one time vehemently opposed, and afterwards most intemporately 
extolled them : and it was for lus recanting liis opposition, not for 
liis persevering in it, that ho received his pension. Ho does not 
himself mention his flaming speeches on the American war, ns among 
the public services wliicli had entitled him to this rc:nimeration. 

Tlio truth is, that Burke ivas a man of fine fancy and subtle reflec- 
tion ; hut not of sound and practical judgment, nor of Ingh or rigid 
principles. — As to his understanding, ho certainly was not a great 
philosopher : for liis works of mere abstract rc.asoning are shallow 
and mcflicient: — nor was he a man of souse and business; for, both 
in counsel and in conduct, he alnnned his friend.s as much at least 
ii., his opponents: — but lie was an acute and .accomplished m.an of 
letters — an ingomous politiaal ess-iyist.. Ho applied the habit of 
reik'ctioii, a Inch he li.ad borroivcd from his m0taphysic.1l .studies, hut 
which was not competent to the discovery of any elementaiy trutli 
in that department, with great facility and Micecss, to the mbc-d 
m.vss of human afTairs. He knowmore of the jvolit'cal machine than 
a rechire philosopluT: and lie speculated more profoundly on its 
principle? imtl genera] re.snits tlian a mere politicain. Ho fciw a 
number of flue ckstinction.s and ch.'uigeablo rsj»ectr of things, the 
good mIximI with the ill, and the ill mixed with the gooel; and with 
a srejitawl ir.nilTirenct', in which tho csercire of hi? own ingenuity 
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^ obnonsUtte ROTemmg ptiMsple, ^ogRested topics to 

qualify or assist the judgment of others. But for this rery reason, 

L ^ little calculated to become « leader or a par^ m any 

important practical measure For tU habit of his mmd would lead 

him to find out a reason for or against anytlun^ and it ta not on 
*I«cuktire refinements (which belong to mry side of a question), 
but on a just estimate of the aggregate mass and extended com- 
binations of objections and adTanUgcs.-that we ought to decide or 
act Burke had the power of throwing true or false weights into 
the scales of pobtieal casuistry, but not finnness of mind (or, shall we 
say, honesty enough) to hold the balance. When he took a side, his 
Tandy or his spleen more freq[uentfy gave the castmg vote than his 
judgment , and the fienn«s of hie teal was in exact proportion to the 
lenty of his understanding, and the want of eonsoons sinccnty 
He was fitted by nature and habit for the studies and Uhouia of 
the doset, and was generally mischiesous when he tame out, because 
the very subtlety of bis reasoning, which, left to itself, would hare 
countencted its own acbnty.er found its level in the common sense 
of mankind, became a dangerous engine m the bands of power, 
which IS always eager to make use of the meet plausible pretests to 
corer the most fatal designs That which, if applied as a general 
observation on human a^irs, is a valuable truth suggested to the 
mind, may, when forced into the mterested defence of a particular 
measure or system, become the grossest and basest sophistry Facta 
or consequences never stood m the way of this speculative politician. 
He fitted them to his precoDcmved theories, instead of conforming 
his theones to them. They were the playthings of his style, the 
sport of bis fancy They were the etraws of which hia imagination 
made a blaze, and were consumed like straws, in the blaze they 
had served to kmdle The fine things he said about liberty and 
Humanity in his spe-eeb oo the Baum's afiam, told equally well, 
whether Warreo Hastily was a tyrant or not nor did he care one 
jot who caused the famme he desmbed, so that he described it in a 
way that no one else could. On the eama prmtiple, he represented 
the French priests and nobles under the old regime as esctllent 
moral people, very chantahle and very religious, m the teeth of 
uotonous facts, — to answer to tbs handsome things be had to eay 
m favour of priesthood and nolnbty in general , and, with aimJar 
views, he falsifies the records of our English Revolution, and puta an • 
mterpretation on the word oWieahen, of which a schoolboy would 
be ashamed. He constructed hta whole theory of govenuneut, in 
short, not on rational, but on picturesque and fanciful principles, 
as if the kings crown were a painted gewgaw, to be looked at on 
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gfllfl-days; titles an cniiity sound to pictuso tbo oar; and Uio whole 
order of soeicty a threntrical procession. . His lamentations over the 
ago of chivalrj-, and Ids projected cnisado to rostoro it, are about as 
wise as if any ono, from reading tho Beggar’s Opera, should take to 
inclcuig of pockets: or, from admiring tho landscapes of Salvator 
Rosa, should \vish to conveit tho abodes of civilised life into the 
haunts of mid beasts and banditti. On tliis piinciple of false refiue- 
luent, there is no abuse, nor system of abuses, that does not admit 
of an e-asy and tnumphant defence ; for there is somotlung which a 
merely speculative inquirer may alwa3-s find out, good as well as 
bad, in every possible system, the best or tbo worst; and if wo can 
once got rid of the restraints of common sense and honesty, we may 
easily prove, by plausible words, that liberty and slavery, peace and 
war, plentj’ and famine, are matters of perfect indifiercnco. Tliis is 
the school of politics, of which Mr. Burke was at the head ; and it 
is perhaps to his example, in this respect, that we owe tho prevailing 
tone of many of those newspaper paragraphs, which Sir Colendgo 
tliinks so invaluable an accession to our political philosophy. 

Burke’s literary talents wore, after all, Ids chief esccilenco. His 
stylo Las all tho familiarity of convers.ation, and all the research of 
tho most elaborate composition. Ho says wliat ho wants to saj', by 
any means, nearer or more remote, within his reach. Ho makes use 
of tho most common or scientific terms, of tho longest or shortest 
sentences, of tho plainest and most downriglit, or of tho most figu- 
rative modes of speech. He gives for tho most part loose leins to 
his imagination, and follows it as far as tho language will cany Idni. 
.As long as the one or tlio other has any resources in store to make 
tho reader feel and see the thing as he has conceived it, in its nicest 
shades of difiorence, in its utmost degree of force and splendour, ho 
never disdains, and never fnil.s to employ them. Yet, in tho extremes 
of Ids mixed stylo, there is not much affectation, and but little either 
of pedantry or of coarseness. Ho everywhere gives the image he 
irishes to give, in its true and appropriate colouring : and it is the 
verj' crowd and variety of these images that have given to his lan- 
guage its peculiar tone of animation, and even of passion. It is his 
impatience to transfer his conceptions entire, living, in all their 
rapichty, strength, and glancing variety, to tho minds of others, 
that constantly pushes Idm to tho verge of extravagance, and yot 
supports him there in dignified socuritj- — 

Never so sure our rapture to create. 

As when lio treads tbo brink of all wo liale ” 

lie is, with tho exception of Jeremy Tajdor, tho most pootic.al of 
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otfr prose TOters, and at the same time his prose nerer degewrates 
iQto the Toen effeminacy of poetry, for he always aims a^^ 
powenng rather than at pleasing , and ewBequently eac^cea 
anddelnsK^to force and Tindneaa He has iDTanably a taat W 
perform, a positire porpeeB to esecate, aa effect to produce 
Mly object is therefore to rtnk* hard, and in the right place , u he 
misses his mark, he repeats his blow, and docs not care how un- 
graceful the action or how clnmsy the instrument, pronded it brings 
down his antagonist 
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[Orcnsllj appeared la the Clojueitet nf Ms £n(iiA Sen9U a eola, iSo^, 
rei>nnte<t «« RolUuai Raayt, tn^Slad^ t/J’uthe Ctanffert, iSi^ and w 
uMudel m oca ct th« sotumei c( B«Q & Sm odiboa of BaslittapRaci{al 
vorki iSra.] 

1 an ITT, b^in With obeemng genenUy, that hli Fw exeeUaA all 
bis contemporsnea in the extent of his ^owledge, in the claaisees 
and distinctness of h» ▼!««», m <)UKb&esa of appr^enson, i& plain 
practical common sense, in the full, etrong, and aheolnte possession 
of hia subject A measure was no aooner proposed than be seemed 
to base aa mstantaiieoua and intuitixe poception of ita xanous 
bearings and consequences of the maimer m which it would operate 
on the different classes of society, on conuneroe or agncultuie, on 
our domestic or fore gn policy , of the difficulties attending its ese- 
cabon , in a word iif uU its practical results, and the comparatire 
advantages to be 1 ^«<3 either by adopting or rejecting it Bawas 
intimately acqaa.jtfd with the interests of the different parts of 
the commumty, with the minute and oompheated details of political 
economy, with our extornal relations, with the news, the resources, 
and the mamas o' cuier states. He was master of all those facts 
and orcumstances vhich it was necessary to know in order to judge 
fairly and determine wisely , and he knew them not loosely or lightly, 
bnt in number, weight, and measure. He had also stored his 
memory by reading and general study, and improved his under- 
standmg by the lamp of history He was well acquainted with 
the opinions and eentunents tsl the best authors, with the Tiswims 
of the most profound politioans, with the causes of the nse and fall 
©f states, with the general pa am o p a of men, with the characters of 
different nations, and the laws and constitution of his own eormtry 
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Ho w;is a jnan of largo, capacious, powerful, and highly cultivated 
intellect. Ko man could Icnow more than ho Imow; no man's 
Icnowledgo could Xio inoro sound, nroro plain and nscful ; no man’s 
knowledge could lie in more connected and tangible massc-s; no man 
co\dd bo more perfectly master of hia idca-s, could reason u|)on them 
moi-o closely, or decide upon them more impartially. His mind 
was full, even to overflomng. He was so habitu.ally conversant 
with the most intricate and comprehensive trains of thought, or 
such was the natural vigour and exuheninco of hi.s mind, that ho 
seemed to rec.all them irithout any effort. His ido.a.s quarrelled for 
utterance. So far from over being at a loss for them, ho was obligorl 
r.ithor to repress and rein them in, lest they should ovenvhclm and 
confound, instead of informing the understandings of his hearers. 

If to this wo add the ardour and natural imjiotuosity of lur, mind, 
his quick sensibility, his c.agomcs3 in the defence of truth, and his 
imp.atienco of ei’crything that looked like trick or artiOco or affecta- 
tion, wo shall bo able in some measure to account for the diameter 
of his eloquence. His thoughts came crowding in too fast for tho_ 
slow and mechauiail proce.ss of .speech. What ho sau’ in an instant, 
ho could only express imperfectly, word by word, and sentence after 
sentence. Ho u'ould, if ho could, “ have bared his swelling heart,’’ 
and laid open at once the rich treasures of knowledge with which 
his bosom was fraught. It is no wonder that this difference between 
the rapidity of Ids feelings, and the formal romid-about method of 
communicating them, should produce some tlisordor in his frame ; 
that the throng of his ideas should try to overleap the narrow 
boundaries which confined them, and tumultuously break down 
their prison-doors, instead of waiting to bo lot out one by one, 
and following patiently at duo intervals and with mock dignity, like 
poor dependents, in the tr.ain of words; that ho should express him- 
self in hurried sentences, in invohmlary exclamations, by vehement 
gestures, by sudden starts and brusts of passion. Everything showed 
the agitation of his mind. His tongue faltered, his voice became 
almost suffocated, and his face was bathed in tears. Ho was lost in 
the magnitude of his subject. Ho reeled and staggered under the 
load of feeling which oppressed him. Ho rolled like the sea beaten 
by a tempest. Whoever, having the feobngs of a man, compared 
him at these times with his boasted rival — Ins stiff, straight, upright 
figure, his gradual contortions, turning rormd ns if moved by a pivot, 
his solemn pauses, his deep tones, “ whoso sound rovorbed their own 
hollowness.’’ must have said. This is a man ; that is an automaton. 
If Fox had needed grace, ho would have had it; but it was not the 
character of his mind, nor would it have suited with the stylo of hia 
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eloquence It was Pitt’s object to aaooth over the abruptnees aud 
intncaaes of bis argument by the gracefulness of his maimer. Md 
tofis the attcntvonci bia hearera on the pomp and sound of his 

words. Lord Chatham, again, Btrewe to eommanii others, he did not 

try to convince them, hut to overpower theix nndersUndmgB by the 
greater strength and vehemenoe of hiS own , to awe them by & sense 
of personal supenonty and he therefore was obliged to assume 
a lofty and maimer It was to him they bowed, not to 

truth, tadwhateverte\ate«itolrtou«y,niost therefore have a tendency 

to inspire respect and admiration. Indeed, he would never have atr* 
tempted to gam that ascendant over mens minds that be did, if 
either his or body had been diflieient from what they were , if 
his temper had not n^ed btm to rontrol and command others, or if 
his pcrvtnal advantages had not enabled lam to secnie that hmd ot 
anthonty which he ooveted. Bot it ironld have been ndicolous m 
Fox to have aflected either the emooth plansibiltty, the stately gravity 
of the one, or the proud dommeenag, imposing dignity of the other . 
or even if he could bare sanxeded,>t would onlvhave injured the 
effect of hu cpeeches. 'What be bad to rely on was the itresgth, 
the solidity of his ideas, his complete and thorough knowledge of 
hu subject. It was hu busmeea therefore to fix the attention cA hu 
hearers, not on himself, but on hu subject , to nvet it there, to hmrr 
it on from words to things'— the only circumstance of wlueh they 
required to be ooanneed with respect to himself, was the smoenty 
of hu opinions , and this would W best done ly the eanimtness of 
fus manner, by giving a loose to hu feeLmgs, and by showing the 
most perfect foigetfulnees of himself, and of what othen thought of 
him. The moment a man ebowa yea either by affected wo^ or 
looks or gestuiea, that he u thinloiiy of himself, and you, that he is 
trying either to please or temfr v>a mto <xmpliance, there is an 
end at once to that kind of eloquence which owes its effect to the 
force of truth, and to your confidence in the amcenty of the speaker 
It was, however, to the confidence inspired by the earnestness and 
Bimphaty ot hu mann er, that Mr Fox was indebted for more than 
half the effect of hu ipeechea. Soma others might p<v,»p« nearly a* 
much information, as exact a ^mowtedge of the atuation and interests 
of the country , but they ranted that seal, that animation, that 
enthusiasm, that deep sense of the importance of the subject, whni 
lemovea all doubt or suspiono from the lainda of the heaters, and 
eommujncatea its own w annth to every breast "We mav conrmee 
by argument alone , but it is the interest we discover m the suc- 
cess of our reasonings, that wo persuade others to feel end act with 
us Thrae are two oreumstaneea whiA Fox’s speeches and Lord 
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Chatham’s had in common : tliey are alike distinguished by a land 
of plain downright common sense^ and hy the vehemence of their 
manner. But still there is a great difference between them, in l)oth 
these respects. Fox in his opinions was governed by facts — Chatham 
was more influenced hy the feelings of others respecting those facts. 
Fox endeavoured to find out what the consequences of any measure 
would he; Chatham attended more to what people would tliink of 
it. Fox appealed to the practical reason of mankind; Chatham to 
popular prejudice. The one repelled the encroachments of power 
hy supplying his hearers with arguments against it ; the other hy 
rousing their passions and arming their resentment against those 
who would rob tliem of their birthright. Their vehemence and im- 
petuosity arose also from very different feelings. In Chatham it was 
pride, passion, self-will, impatience of control, a determmation to 
have his own way, to carry eveiytliing before him ; in Fox it was 
pure, good natme, a sincere love of trutli, an ardent attachment to 
what he conceived to he right ; an anxious concern for the welfare 
and liberties of mankind. Or if we suppose that ambition had 
taken a strong hold of both their minds, yet their ambition was of 
a very different kind : in the one it was the love of power, in the 
other it was the love of fame. FTothing can be more opposite than 
these two principles, both in their origin and tendency. Tho one 
oiigmates in a selfish, haughty, domineering spirit ; the other in a 
social and generous sensibihtj', desirous of the love and esteem of 
others, and anxiously bent upon gaining merited applause. Tho one 
grasps at immediate power by any means within its reach : the other, 
if it does not square its actions by the rules of virtue, at least refers 
them to a standard which comes the nearest to it — ^the disinterested 
applause of our country, and the enlightened judgment of posterity. 
Tlio love of fame is consistent with the steadiest attaclmient to 
principle, and indeed strengthens and supports it ; whereas the love 
of power, wheio tliis is the ruling passion, requires the sacrifice of 
principle, at every turn, and is inconsistent even with the shadow 
of it. I do not mean to say that Fox had no love of power, or 
Chatham no love of fame (this would be reversing all we know of 
human nature), but that the one principle predominated m the one, 
and the other in the other. My reader will do me great injustice if 
he supposes that in attempting to describe the cliaracters of different 
speakers by contrasting their general quahties, I mean anything be- 
yond tlie more or less ; but it is necessary to describe those qualities 
simply and in the abstract, in order to make the distinction inteUi- 
giblo. Chatham resented any attack made upon the cause of liberty, 
of which ho was the avowed champion, as an indignity offered to 
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Fox felt It M a etajn opoo the hoQonr of his counby, »nd 
RsaainiurytothenghtsofhMfdlow-otttens Tboonewasswayed 
by his own passions and pnrpo6«,inth rery little regard to the cod- 
Anpnees , the sensibility of the other was roused, and his paaaons 
kindled into a generous flame, by a teal mteiest m whaterer rda^ 
to the welfare of mankind, and by an intense and earnest contempla* 
tion of the conseqnenccfl of the measures he opposed. It was this 
nmon of the seal of the patnot with the enlightened knowledge ol 
the atotesman, that gave to the eloquence of Fo* a more than mortal 

energy, that warmed expanded, penetrated every bosom. He relied 

on the force of troth and natnie alone , the refinements of philo- 


sophy, tha pomp and pageantry of the imagmation were forgotten, 
or seemed light and fnvolons , the fate of nations, the welfare of 
T,'illiAn<, fim; suspended as he spoke , a torrent of manly eloquence 
poured from his heart, boro down everything in its course, and 
surprised into a momentary sense of human feeling the breathing 
corpses, the wire-moved pnppots, the atnfied figures, the fleshly 
mochinery, the " deaf and dumb thinga’* of a court 

I find Q do not know how the reader feels) that it is difficult to 
write a character of Fox witboot runtuBg into insipidity or extraTtv- 


gance And the reason of this is, there are no splendid contrasts, 


no ctnku^ irregulantiea, no cunous distinctions to work upon , no 
“jutting fneze, buttress, norcoigoeof Vantage,* for the imagination 
to take hold of It was a plam marUe slab,inscTibod in plain legibls 
cbancters without either hieroglyphics or camng There was the 
aanie directness and taartly simplicity in eretything that he did 
The whole of his character may mdeed be summed np m two words 
— strength and sunpliaty Fox was in the class of common men, 
but he was the first m that class. Though it is easy to describe the 
differences of things, nolhujg is mote difficult than fo deoenbe their 


degrees or quantities. In what I am going to say, I hope I shall 
not be suspected of a design to underrate his powers of su id, when 
in fict I am only trying to ascertam their nature and direction. The 


degree and extent to whidi be possessed them can Only be known 
by reading, or indeed by having beard his speeches. 

Ills mmd, as I have already said, was, I conceive, purely Awfencat, 
and haling said this, I hare, I KJievt*, said bU But perhaps it Wiif 

fy» necessary to explain a little further what I mean. I m^, then, 

thit his memory was m atj extraordinary degree tenacious of facts, 
that they were crowded togrther in his mmd without the least per- 
plexity or confusion , that there was no chain of consequences too 
wist for his powers of eoapcehrosion, that the different parts and 
ramifications of his subject wa« never so involved and intricate bat 
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that they weio easfly disentangled in the clear prism of his tinder- 
standing. The basis of liis tvisdom was experience: he not only 
Imew what had happened, but by an exact loiowledgo of the real 
state of tilings, ho could always tell what in the common course of 
events would happen in future. The force of his mind was exerted 
on facts : as long as he could lean directly upon these, as long as he 
had the actual objects to refer to, to steady himself by, he could 
analyse, he could combine, he could compare and reason upon them, 
uith the utmost exactness ; but he could not reason out of them. 
He was what is imderstood by a matter-of-fact reasoner. He was 
better acquainted with the concrete masses of things, their sub- 
stantial forms and practical connections, than with their abstract 
nature or general definitions. He was a man of extensive informa- 
tion, of sound Imowledge, and clear understandmg, rather than the 
acute observer or profound thinlcer. He was the man of business, 
the accomplished statesman, rather than the philosopher. His 
reasonings were, generally speaking, calculations of certain positive 
results, which, the data being given, must follow as matters of course, 
rather than unexpected and remote truths drawn from a deep insight 
into human nature, and the subtle application of general principles 
lo' particular cases. They consisted chiefly in the detail and com- 
bmation of a vase number of items in an account, worked by the 
Icnoivn rules of political arithmetic; not in the discovery of bold, 
comprehensive, and original theorems in the science. They were 
rather acts of memory, of continued attention, of a power of bring- 
ing all liis ideas to bear at once upon a single point, than of reason 
or invention. Ho was the attentive obseiwer who watches the 
various effects and successive movements of a machine already con- 
structed, and can toll lioiv to manage it while it goes on as it has 
always done ; but who knows little or nothing of the principles on 
wliich rt is constructed, nor how to set it right, if it becomes dis- 
ordered. except bj’ the most common and obvious expedients. Burke 
was to Fox what the geometneian is to the mechanic. Much has 
been said of the “prophetic mind” of Mr. Fox. The same epithet 
has been .applied to Mr. Burke, till it has become proverbial. It 
lias, I think, been applied without much reason to either. Fox 
wanted the scientific part. Burke wanted the practical. Fox 
had too little imagination, Burke had too much : that is, ho was 
e.arolcss of facts, and was led away by his passions to look at one 
f ido of a question only. He had not that fine sensibility to outwaid 
iiiipressious, that nice tact of circumstances, which is necessary to 
the consummate politician. Indeed, his wisdom was more that of 
the legislator than of the active statesman. They both tried their 
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itrengti in the TJlyssea’ how of politnsjaas, the French Eovolation 
and they were both foiled Fo* indeed foretold the anccm of tto 
French in combating with foreign powert Bat this was no more 
than what eyety fr«nd of tho Ubcrty of France foresaw or foretold 
as well as be. All those on the aame aide of the question were 
inspoed with the same sagacity on the subject Burke on the other 
hand, seems to have been WOTehand with the puhho in foreboding 
the mternal disorders that would attend Um Rayolution, and ita td- 
tun&to failure , but then it la at least a queetion. whether he did not 
make good bia own predictions and certainly ho saw into the causes 
and connection of events much more clearly after they had happened 
than before He vas, however, midoabt^ly a profound commen- 
tator on that apocalyptical chapter in the history of human natore, 
which I do not think Fos was Whethev led to it by the events or 
not, ha taw thoroughly into the pnnciplea that operated to produce 
them , and he pointed them onl to others in a manner which could 
not be mistaken I can eouceiya of Borke.as the genius of the storm, 
perched oyer Pans, the eentreand focus of anarchy (so he would hare 
«a beUaT«), boven&g " with mighty xnngs outspread over the abyss, 
and readensg it pregnaot," watching the passions of men grsdoally 
unfolding themselves in new situations, penetrating those hidden 
motires which homed them from one extreme into another, armng- 
mg end analysing the pnnciplea that alternately pervaded the vast 
chaotic mass, and ertr&ctiog the elements of order and the cement 
of social life from the decompoation of all society , while Charles Fox 
in the meantuae dogged the beeb of the alLee (all the while calling 
out to them to atop") with lua autter a b^, his muster-roll, and army 
estimates at his back He said. Ton bsve only fifty thousand troops, 
tho enemy hare a hundred thousanil this place is dismantled, it can 
mike no resistance your troops were beaten last year, they must 
tlierefore be disheartened this This is excellent sense and sound 
reasoiung, but I do not see what it has to do with phileaophy But 
why was it necessary that Fox should be a philosopher? Why, m 
the first place, Burke was a ^ulosopher, and Fox, to keep up with 
him, must be so too In the second ^ca, it was necessary in order 
that his indiscreet adtmren, who have no idea of greatness but as it 
consists Hj cer*.mi names and pompons titles, might be able to talk 
big about their patron. It is u bed complunont we pay to our idol 
when we endeayour to make hnn out something different from hun- 
Mlf , It Shows that we are not salaaed with what he is. I have 
heard it said that he bad ss ranch im^mation as Burke To t hm 
extrays^t assertion I shaH make what 1 conceive to be a very 
cautious and moderate answer that Burke was as supenor to Fox 
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in tliis respect as Fox perhaps was to the first person yon wonUl 
meet m the street. Tliore is, in fact, hardly an instance of ima-jina- 
tion to be met with in any of liis speeches ; what there is, is of the 
rhetorical kind. I may, howerer, be wrong. Ho might excel ns much 
in profound thought, and richness of fancy, as ho did in other things ; 
though I cannot perceive it. However, when any one publishes a 
boob called Tire Beauties of Fox, containing the original reflections, 
bnlhant passages, lofty metaphors, &c., to be found in his speeches, 
ivithout the detail or connection, 1 shall bo very ready to give the 
point up. 

In logic Fox was inferior to Pitt — indeed, in all the formalities of 
eloquence, in which the latter excelled as much ns ho was deficient 
m the soul of substance. ^Vhen I say that Pitt was superior to Fox 
in logic, I mean that he excelled him in the formal division of the 
subject, in always keeping it in view, as far ns ho chose ; in being 
able to detect any doriation from it in others; in tho manage- 
ment of his general topics ; in being aware of tho mood and figure 
in which tho argument must move, with all its non-essentials, 
dilemmas, and alternatives ; in never committing liimsolf, nor over 
suffering his antagonist to occupy an inch of tho plainest ground, 
but under cover of a syllogism. Ho had more of “ tho dazzling fence 
of argument,” as it has been called. Ho was, in short, better at his 
weapon. But then, unfortunately, it was only a dagger of lath that 
the wind could turn aside ; whereas Fox wore a good trusty blade, 
of solid metal, and real execution. 

I shall not trouble m}'self to inquire whether Fox was a man of 
strict virtue and principle ; or in other words, how far ho was one of 
those who screw themselves up to a certain pitch of ideal perfection, 
who, as it were, set themselves in tho stocks of morality, and make 
mouths at their own situation. Howasnotono of that tribe, and shall 
not be tried by their self-denying ordinances. But he was endowed 
ivith one of the most excellent natures that ever fell to the lot of any 
of God’s creatures. It has been said, that “ an honest man’s the 
noblest work of God.” ’Tliero is indeed a purity, a rectitude, an 
integrity of heart, a freedom from evor3’ selfish liias and sinister 
motive, a manly simplicity and noble disinterestedness of feeling, 
which is in my opinion to be preferred before every other gift of 
nature or art. There is a greatness of soul that is superior to all 
the briUiancy of tho understanding. This strength of moral char- 
acter, which is not only a more valuable but a rarer quality than 
strength of understanding (as we are oftener led astray by the 
narrowness of our feelings, than want of knowledge). Fox pos.sessod 
in tho highest degree. Ho was superior to evoiy Idnd of jealousyi 
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of suspicion, of miJovoloiico , to tneij niiiTOT aod Bonijd rpotiro 
He was porfoctljr aboro erery epocua of dupbcity, of low art and 
winning Ho judged of cTeryU^ $n the downright sinconty of 
his natnro, without being ablo to impose npon himself by any 
boUow disguise, ot V> \et^ lua anpport to anything nnfavt «? dis- 
honourable He had an innate Ioto of troth, of justice, of probity, 
of whsterer was generous or liberal l«eithcr his eduention, nor 
his connections, nor bis aitnation in life, nor the low intrigues and 
virolcnco of party, oonld ever alter the sunphaty of hie taste, nor 
the omdid openness of his nature There was an elastic force ^x>ut 
his heart, a freshness of social feebng, a warm glowing humanityi 
whidi remained otumpsircd to the last Ha was by nature a 
gentleman By this 1 mean that he felt a certain deference and 
respect for the person of every msn , he had an onafTocted franh- 
nesa and benignity in his behanow to othcra, the ntmost liberality 
m judging of their coodoet and motircs A refined htunanitr con- 
stitutes character of a gentlunan He was the true fnead of 
his country, sa far as it is puasible for a statesman to ho so But 
his love of his country did not consist in his hatred of tho mt of 
manland. I shall oouclode this account by repenting vhat BurVo 
said of him at a time when his tcstimooy was of tho tnost value 
"To his great and masterly andersltuiding he joined the utmost 
possible degree of moderation he was of the meet artless, candid, 
open, and benevolent disposition, disinterrstod m tho extreme of 
a temper mdd and placable, even to a fault , and without one 
of gall in Ilia constitution ” 
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TUCKER’S “LIGHT OF NATURE PURSUED” 

[Jn alridijemcnt of The Lv;ht of Kature Pttrsited, by Abraham Tucier, 
Peq., oriyinally published in seven volumes, under the name of Pdtcanl 
Search, Esg , 1B07.] 

... A GOOD abridgement ought to cont.'iin just as much as wo 
should wish to recollect of a book ; it should give back (only in a 
more perfect manner) to a reader well acquainted vrith the original, 
“the imago of Ids mind,” so that ho wo\ild miss no favourite 
passage, none of the prominent parts, or distinguishing features of 
the work. ... As to the pains and labour it has cost me, or 
the time I have devoted to it, I shall say nothing. However, if 
any one should be scrupulous on that head, I might answer, os Sir 
Joshua Reynolds is said to have done to some person who cavilled 
at the price of a picture, and desired to know how long ho had 
been doing it, “ All my life.” 

Of the work itself, I can speak with more confidence. I do not 
know of any work in the shape of a philosophical treatise that con- 
tains so much good sense so agreeably expressed. The character of 
the work is, in this respect, altogether singular. Amidst all the 
abstruseness of the most subtle disquisitions, it is as familiar as 
Montaigne, and as wild and entertaining as John Buncle. To the 
ingenuity and closeness of the metaphysician, he unites the practical 
Imowledge of the man of the world, and the utmost sprightliness, 
and even levity of imagination. He is the only pliilosopher who 
appears to have had his senses always about him, or to have 
possessed the enviable faculty of attending at the same time to 
what was passing in his own mind, and what was going on with- 
out him. Ho applied everytliing to the purposes of philosophy ; ho 
could not see anjdhing, the most familiar objects or the commonest 
events, without connecting them with the illustration of some diffi- 
cult problem. The tricks of a j’oung kitten, or a little child at play, 
were sure to suggest to him some useful observation, or nice dis- 
tinction. To this habit he was, no doubt, indebted for what Poley 
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justly calls “ ba unnvalled powa- of illustration " To jnLn 
that he possessed this poieerjn the highest degree, it is oniy^artho ( ei 

to look into almost any j»go of hia wntings . \ai*l*y /, 

The great merit of our author'a wntings is tindoub 'llr ^ / 
sound, practical, comprebenaiTe good sense, which is to & ~ -md in 
erety part of them What W, I belWTe, the truest test of fa. ^ 

IS that affectmg simplicity i» his obserrations, which ptoce«/ , \.in 
then extreme truth and *liTe1mesa. ’ffha’tever reeiis 'i* 

our rememhranoa the oMnm<m feelings of human nature, and marks 
distinctly the changes that take place in the human breast, must 
always be acoompanied with some aeni* of emotion, for out own 
nature can neTcr be indifferent to os 
Bad our antlior been a vain mao, his situation would not hare 
been an enviable one ETen the sternest stoic of QS all wishes at 
least for some person to enter into lua vieirs and feelings, and con- 
firm him m the opinion be entertains of himself But he does not 
seem to hare bad his epints once cheered by the animating cordial 
of fnendly sympathy Discouraged by his friends, neglected by the 
public, and ndiculed by the renewers, he stiU drew sufficient encouT' 
agement from the testimony of hie own mind, and the inward ood> 
scioosnesa of truth Se e^ pursued his inquinee with the aame 
«iinifigM and mdustiy, and entered into the little round of hu 
amusements with the same cheerfulness as ever He rested aatsfied 
with the enjoyment o! himself, and of bis own faculties , and was 
not disgusted with hia ample employments, because they made no 
noise m the world. He did not reek for truth as the echo of loud 
folly and he did net desist bom the exercise of bis own reason, 
because he could make no impression on ignorance and vulgarity 
He could contemplate the truth by its own clear bght, without the 
Bid of the false lustre and ghtternig appearance whii^ it assumes m 
the adminng eyes of the beholders He sought for his reward, where 
only the philosopher will find it,ta tha wCTefc e^ppsobetwia of biB 
own hesart, and the deer ccovmtiona of an enlightmed imderatand- 
mg The man of deep reflectwn is not likely to gam much popular 
applause , and he does not stand in need of it He has learned to 
lire upon fus own stock, and can build ha eelf-csteem, on a better 
foundation than that of vanity I cannot help mentioning, that 
though Sir Tucker was blmd when he wrote the last volumes of hia 
work which he did with a machine contrived by himself, he has not 
said a word of this circumstanoe this would be with me a su^cieut 
trait of his character 
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[The Sound Table, a Collection of Essays on Literature, Men and Afanners, 
s Tols., 1817. The chief portion of these Essays originally appeared in the 
Etnmincr, in 1815-1817. Twelve of the fifty-two were by Leigh Hunt. Three 
editions have been published.] 

THE LOVE OF LIFE. 

It is our intention, in the course of these papers, occasionally to 
expose certain vulgar errors, which have crept into our reasonings 
on men and manners. Perhaps one of the most interesting of these 
is that which relates to the source of our general attachment to life. 
We are not going to enter into the question, whether life is, on the 
whole, to be regarded as a blessing, though we are by no means in- 
clined to adopt the opinion of that sage who thought “that the 
best thing that could have happened to a man was never to have 
been bom, and the next best to have died the moment after he 
came into existence.” The common argument, liowever, which is 
made use of to prove the value of life, from the strong desire which 
almost every one feels for its continuance, appears to be altogether 
inconclusive. The ivise and the foolish, the weak and the strong, 
the lame and the blind, the prisoner and the free, the prosperous 
and the wretched, the beggar and the king, the rich and the poor, 
the young and the old, from the little child who tries to leap over 
Ids own shadow to the old man who stumbles blindfold on his grave 
— all feel this desire in common. Our notions with respect to the 
importance of life, and our attachment to it, depend on a principle 
which has very little to do with its happiness or its misery. 

The love of life is, in general, the effect, not of our enjoyments, 
but of our passions. We are not attached to it so much for its own 
sake, or as it is connected with happiness, as because it is neces- 
sary to action. Without life there can be no action — no objects of 
pursvut — ^no restless desires — ^no tormenting passions. Hence it is 
that we fondly cling to it— that we dread its termination as the 
dose, not of enjoyment, but of hope. The proof that oiu- attach- 
ment to life is not absolutely owing to the immediate satisfaction 
wo find in it is, that those persons are commonly found most loth 
to part with it who have the least enjoyment of it. and who have 
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the greatest djfScttltiea to struggle with, as losmg gamestcra ere 
the most desperate And Jarthear, there ere pot many j«raOQs 
who, with ell the j- pretended love of life, would not, if it had been 
in their power, hare melted down th« longest life to a few hours 
“The schoolboy,” eays Addison, “conats the tune tiU the ictuni 
of the holidays , the minor longs to bo of age , the lover la im- 
patient till he la mamed.” “Dope and fantastic expectations 
spend ranch of o«r lives and while with passion wo look for a 
coronation, or the death of an enemy, or a day of joy, passing from 
fancy to possession without any intenoediate notices, we throw 
away a precious year* — (Jeremy Taylor) tVe would willingly, 
and without remorse, sacnfica not only the present moment, but 
all the interval (no matter how long) that separates ns from any 
favourite object chiefly look upon hie, then, os the means to 
an end. Its common enjoyments a^ its daJy evils are ali1>n dis- 
regarded for any idle purpose we hove m new It shonld seem as 
li there were a few green sunny spots in the desert of life, to whnJi 
we are always hasteomg forwa^, we eye them wistfully in the 
distance, ind care not what petOs or suffering ve endure, so that 
we amve at them at last Oowever weary we may be of the aame 
stale touud— however sick of the past^however hopeless of the 
future — the mind still revolts at the thought of death, heesuse the 
fancied possibility of good, which alwaj^ remains with hfe, gathers 
strength as it is about to be torn from us for ever, end the dullest 
scene looks bright compared with the darkness of the grave. Our 
reluctance to part with existence evidently does not depend on the 
calm and even current of our lives, but ^ tbe force and impulse of 
the passions Hence that indifleieooe to death which has been some- 
times remarked in people who lead a eohtary and peaceful life m 
remote and banea districts Tbe pulse of Me m them does not 
beat strong enough to occasion any violent revnlnon of the frame 
when It ceases. He who treads the green mountain turf, or he who 
sleeps beneath it, enjoys an almost equal quiet The death of those 
persons has always bren acooimted hajqiy who had attamed their 
utmost wishes, who had nothing left to ri^ret or desire Our re- 
pugnance to death intreases in jwoporticn to oar consciousness of 
\havmg lived m vain— to the violenco of out eflTorts, and the keon.- 
ness ol our disapporntmaita — and to our earnat desire to find m 
the future, if possible, a ndi amends for the past Vie may be 
said to nuTBo our existence with the greatest tenderness, acconling 
to the pam it has cost ns , and feel at every step of our varying 
progress the truth of that Ime of tha poet— 

• AnooDceof iwealfaworthapoundofsoDT* 
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TliG love of life is in fact the sum of all our passions and of all 
our enjoyments ; but these are by no means the same thing, for 
the vehemence of our passion is irritated not less by disappointment 
than by the prospect of success. Nothing seems to be a match 
for this general tenaciousness of existence, but such an extremity 
^ther of bodily or mental suffenng as destroys at once the power 
both of habit and imagination. In short, the question whether 
life is accompanied with a greater quantity of pleasure or pain, 
may be fairly set aside as frivolous, and of no practical utility ; for 
our attachment to life depends on our interest in it, and it cannot 
be denied that we have more interest in this moving busy scene, 
agitated with a thousand hopes and fears, and checkered with every 
diversity of joy and sorrow, than in a dreary blank. To be some- 
tliing is better than to be nothing, because we can feel no interest 
in nothing. Passion, imagination, self-will, the sense of power, the 
very consciousness of our existence, bind us to life, and hold us fast 
in its chains, as by a magic spell, in spite of every other considera- 
tion. Nothing can be more philosophical than the reasoning which 
Milton puts into the mouth of the fallen angel — 

“ And that must end us, that must be our cure — 

To be no more. Sad cure ! For who would lose, 

Though full of pain, this intellectual being, 

'Those thoughts that wander through eternity. 

To perish rather, swallow’d up and lost 
In the wide womb of uncreated night. 

Devoid of sense and motion > ” 

Nearly the same account may be given in answer to the question 
which has been asked. Why sofaa tyrants HU themselies f In the 
first place, they are never satisfied with the mischief they have done, 
and cannot quit their hold of power after nil sense of pleasure is 
fled. Besides, they absurdly argue from the means of happiness 
placed ivithin their reach to the end itself ; and, dazzled by the 
pomp and pageantry of a throne, cannot relinquish the persuasion 
that they might to be happier than other men. The prejudice of 
opinion, which attaches us to life, is in them stronger than in others^ 
and incorrigible to experience The great are life's fools — dupes of 
the splendid shadows that surround them, and wedded to the very 
mockeries of opinion. 

"Whatever is our situation or pursuit in life, the result will be much 
the same. The strength of the passion seldom corresponds to the 
pleasure wo find in its indulgence. The miser “ robs himself to in- 
crease his store; the ambitions man toils up a slippery precipice only 

D 
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to bo t'lmbled beadlcmg trota its bet(;ht , the Iotcf is infatuated 
with the chartos of his noatma, esactly in proportion to tlio roor- 
tifieatiors he haa received from bcr Even those who succeed ni 
nothing —who, as it has been em{diaticfl!ly expressed, 

‘ Are made desperate hj too goiclc a >en<e 
Of eeiutant mtehcity , «at oS 
From peace hke etilei^ ea sotoe tiarren Tcick, 

Thetr life t cad firuoci, witti no more cf cose 
Tlian eenti&eh between two arroiee eet"— 


are yet as TOiwiltog M others to give over the unprofitable etnfo 
their harassed fevensh extstenco refuses rest, and frets the languor 
of erthaiiated hopo into the torture of tmavtilm g regret The exile, 
who baa been unerpcctcdly restored to hia country and to liberty, 
often tinda bis courage fail wilh the aceomphshinent of all bis 
wishes, and the struggle of life and hope ceases at tha same 
uiataut 

\\e onee more repeat, that we do not, m the ioreeomg pemaAs 
mean to enter into a comparotive eeumate of the value of human 
life, but merely to ehow that the strength of our attachment to it is 
a verv fallacious test of its bappioeee 


LOVE OF THE COUjJIRy 

IThu Icttrrig inoorpwitcd intbc cnlica! r«ni»fW. 

.0 A<rt«r« jAc ,8*8 J 

TO THB SDJTOft OP «X8B EOUKD TxBtB” 

tho Mml Ot tt, QljJh 

(rom an, lb, nJnils tnnqwlhty wl,4 ™ 

•tori , oft™, to ft, beJa^3mH2Li“,““ o* mtinmrol 
We , othete to the sunrficily of cwmtrw of a oountry 

^t causes , but nonVlo tte ^ 

beheve, have a ehare m wodueum th» fill ^ censes may,I 
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shall here explain, endeavoiiring to be as little sentimental as the 
subject will admit. 

I^uBseau, in his “ Confessions ” — the most valuable of all his works 
— relates that, when he took possession of his room at Annecy, at 
the house of his beloved mistress and friend, he found that he could 
see “a little spot of green ’’from his window, which endeared liis 
situation the more to him, because, he says, it was the first time he 
had had this object constantly before him since he left Boissy, the 
place where he was at school when a chiliL Some such feaktig as 
that here described will he found lurkmg at the bottom of aU our 
attachments of this sort. Were it not for tlie recollections habitually 
associated with them, natural objects could not interest the mind in 
the manner they do. No doubt the sky is beautiful ; the clouds sad 
majestically along its bosom; the sun is cheering; there is some- 
tliing exquisitely graceful in the manner m which a plant or tree 
puts forth its branches ; the motion with which they bend and 
tremble in the evening breeds is soft and lovely ; there is music in 
the babbling of a brook ; tho view from the top of a mountain is full 
of grandem’ ; nor can we behold the ocean with indifference. Or, as 
the minstrel sweetly sings — 

" Oh, how can’st thoU renounce the boundless store 
Of charms which Nature to her vot’ry yields 1 
The warbling woodland, the resounding shore. 

The pomp of groves, and garniture of fields ; 

All that the genial ray of morning gilds, 

And nil that echoes to tho song of even ; 

All that the mountain’s sheltering bosom shields, 

And ail tho dread magnificence of heaven— 

Oh, bow can'st thoU renounce, and hope to bo forgiven I " 

It is not, however, the beautiful and magnificent alone that we 
admire in Nature; the most insignificant and the rudest objects 
are often found connected with the strongest emotions; we become 
attached to the most common and familiar images, as to the face of 
w vsad wWw vie. hwre. long known, andLfrom whom we have received 
n’°’‘,iy benefits. It is becanse natural objects have been associated 
w“®,i the sports of our childhood, with air and exercise, with our feel- 
ings in solitude, when the mind takes the strongest hold of things, 
and clings mth the fondest interest to whatever strikes its^ atten- 
tion ; with change of place, the pursuit of new scenes, and thoughts 
of distant friends : it is because they have surrounded us in almost 
all situations, in joy and in sorrow, in pleasure and in pain—becauso 
ley have been one chief soutce and nourishment of our feelings, and 
^ ' *•. of oui being, tliat we love them as we do ourselves. 
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wqtiamted himself with h atiwe • wAs, *he » ears always one f a« 
rad epeaU the same well tnown atnUng on the licm, 

amidst nnqmet thoughts and the tttjnaU of the world, Lko the 

mnsioof onesnatTetongae'bearameomefaiMiircoanlty 

We do not connect the same fed ngs with the worla of Art as 
mth those of Nature because we refer them to man, and aasoci^ 
with them the separate mtireata and passtoiu which we know be- 
long to those who are the aathora or possessors of them 
theless there are aome such objecta aa a cottage or a Tillftgo ehnrch 
wh ch escite in us the a.in>e sensations m the s ght of Nature, and 
Nhieh are mdeed almost always included m descriptions of natnrsl 
Bcenery 

Or from tbs mounta n a • d«t 
t e« vQils aed iwsll eg fionds. 

And b^mUU brown, and d m-ducoTOt’d lytres 
And bear the r s tnpls belt 

Which IS in part no doubt because they nre surtomided with 
natural objects and in a populous oeunlty inseparable frota them , 
and also b^use the human interest they excite relates to aanuers 
and fealings wl ich are streple common such as all can enter into 
and which therefore always produoa a pleesmg elTect npon Uis 
misd. 


THE TENDENCY OF SECTS. 

Ttt*n* 18 a natural tendency m sects to i arrow the mind. 

The extreme stress la d upon diflVrences of minor importanee to 
tbs neglect of more general truths and broader newa of things, 
giree an inTerted b as to the understanding and this bias is con- 
tinually inctea-ed by tbe eagerness controverBy, and csptious"* 
hostility to the prtTailmg system. A party feeling of tbia tind 
once formed will insensibly conunonicate itself to other topics and 
will be too spt to lead it* eotanes to a contempt for the opinions of 
others a jeulouay of every diffej^iice of eentaaent and a disposition 
to arrogate all noond pnncirle aa well aa understanding to them 
wives and those who think with tfiem Wn can readily conceive 
bow s ich i^ns from too high a value on tbe practic, 1 

p ge wh h they hare g ven of the independence and sincerity of 
toi entertain a suspicion of every one 
ensv Tiwn prejudice or the misk of hypo- 

All those who have not m their unqualified protest* 
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against received doctrines and established authority, are supposed 
to labour under an acknowledged incapacity to form a rational de- 
termination on any subject whatever. Any argument, not having 
the presmnption of singularity in its favour, is immediately set 
aside as nugatory. There is, however, no prejudice so strong as 
that which arises from a fancied exemption from all prejudice. For 
tliis last implies not only the practical conviction that it is right, 
but the theoretical assumption that it cannot be wrong. From 
considering aU objections as in this manner “null and void,” the 
mind becomes so thoroughly satisfied with its own conclusions as to 
render any further examination of them superfluous, and confounds 
its exclusive pretensions to reason with the absolute possession of 
it. Those who, fiom their professing to submit everything to the 
test of reason, have acquired the name of Rational Dissenters, have 
their weak sides as well as other people ; nor do we know of any 
class of disputants more disposed to take their opinions for granted 
than those who call themselves Freethinkers.' A long habit of ob- 
jecting to ever3dihing establishes a monopoly in the right of contra- 
diction — a prescriptive title to the pnvilege of starting doubts and 
difliculties in the common belief, without being liable to have our 
own called in question. There cannot be a more infallible way to 
prove tliat we must be in thq right, than by maintaining roundly 
that every one else is in the ivrong. Not only the opposition 
of sects to one another, but their unanimity among themselves, 
strengthens their confidence in their peculiar notions. They feel 
themselves mvulnerable behind the double fence of sympathy with 
themselves and antipathy to the rest of the world. Backed by the 
zealous support of their followers, they become equally intolerant 
■with respect to the opinions of others and tenacious of their own. 
They fortify themselves ivithin the narrow circle of their new-fangled 
prejudices; the whole exercise of their right of private judgment 
is after a time reduced to the repetition of a set of wa'tchwords, 
which have been adopted as the shibboleth of the party ; and their 
extremest pomts of faith pass as current as the bead-roll and legends 
of the Catholics, or St. Athanasius’ Creed and the Thirty-nine Articles. 
Wo certainly are not going to recommend the establishment of 
articles of faith, or implicit assent to them, as favourable to the pro- 
gress of philosophy ; but neither has the spirit of opposition to them 
this tendency, as far as relates to its immediate effects, however 
useful it may be m its remote consequences. The spirit of contro- 
versy substitutes the irritation of personal feeling for the independent 
exertion of the imderstimding ; and when this irritation ceases, the 
mind flags for want of a sufficient stimulus to urge it on. It dis- 
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charges all ta energy vnlh jt» aplwn. 13« Aos tiiM pcrpelnai eatB 
I n mth the c^io ons o! others Actcclu^ fi*” in t! nr 
ments calhng them to a I total accorot left then aUni^tw* Msd 
squaring their Aoctrmca by a pragmat cal rtaadatd ol onr own « 
necessuuily nAretse to *=7 Enat enlaigcmeat ct ovnd of ongmal 
freedom of thought The coartant altent on bestowed on a Ie» 
eontestod po nta by at oo« ftattenng our pods our prejudices nnd 
OUT adolenco supersede* wan Rcntral inquiries and the bigote<l 
coutrovcrsisliat by dint of repealing a certain fottoula of beh J shall 
not onlT couonco himscU that all those who differ from him are 
nndouhtodlf wrong on that point but that the r knowledge on all 
oil ers must be oomperatireJy si ^.ht and superfcial M o hare known 
some reiy worlby and well infonncd BbliCal Cntica, who hy ortno 
of I STW,, discorcrtd thst on* was not Ihieo or that tho same \iody 
could not he m two places at once would )x disposed to treat the 
whole Council ol 'Trent wrtb Tether Paul at the t bead w lb to? 
Lttio defeteooe and to coos d r Loo with all his court u no 
liotiet than diardleis Such peracna wiU hist to you aa as add>* 
t onal proof o! his geoios that M Itoo was a honcoDfon>iist» and 
anil oicuae the faults of ** Pandise Lost * as l>r Johnson masn deal 


then beennss the suthor wes a Itcpcbjcui. By the all-suffieieni^ 
of their nents is bet enng certain truths which hare been“h dfmm 
ages " they are elersted m their own unagmst on to a higher sphere 
of intellect and are telettscd from the necessity of pursuing tho more 
ordinary trucks of mquiry Their facnlliM are imprisoned in a f«w 
farounto dogmas and they cannot break through tho trammels of o 
sect. HencowemayteniarkabardDwsandeelnessintho d»s<4 
those who hare been brought up in this wsy an aversion to thoeo 
finer and more dehcato operations oi tho mtollort of losto and 
geoi IS which require greater flesib hty and variety of tho i^ht and 
do not afford tho same optwrion ty for dogmat cal asEcrt on and 
controvemal csbal The dwUsfce of tho Puntaas Qualcra tc. to 
P rt-^ music poetry snd ih* fine arU ,n general, may be traced 
to this sourw as mneh as to Ihew affected disiUin of them aa not 
sufficiently spmtual and rwnoi* from the gross impimty of senso. 

thejpinl^ph efTtMon. The .pmt o! conirad ction » Set 
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We leaxn from the interest we take in things, and according to 
the number of things in winch we take an interest. Our ignorance 
of the real value of different objects and pursuits will in general 
keep pace with our contempt for them. To set out with denying 
common sense to every one else is not the way to be wise our- 
selves; nor shall we be likely to learn much if we suppose that 
no one can teach us anything worth knoiving. Again, a contempt 
for the habits and manners of the world is as prejudicial as a con- 
tempt for its opmions. A puritanical abhorrence of everything 
that does not fall in with our immediate prejudices and customs 
must effectually cut us off, not only from a knowledge of the world 
and of human nature, but of good and evil, of vice and virtue — at 
least, if we can credit tlie assertion of Plato (which, to some degree, 
we do), that the knowledge of everytliing implies the loiowledge of 
its opposite. “ There is some soul of goodness in things evil.” A 
most respectable sect among ourselves (we mean the Quakers) have 
carried this system of negative qualities nearly to perfection. Tliey 
labour diligentlj’, and with great success, to exclude all ideas from 
their minds wliich they might have in common with others. On the 
principle that "evil communications corrupt good manners,” they 
retain a virgin purity of understanding and laudable ignorance of 
all liberal arts and sciences ; they take every precaution, and keep up 
a perpetual quarantine against the infection of otlier people’s vices — 
or virtues ; they pass through the world like figures out out of paste- 
board or wood, turning neither to the right nor the left ; and their 
minds are no more affected by the example of the foUies, the pursuits, 
the pleasures, or the passions of mankind, than the clothes which they 
wear. Their ideas want airing y they are the worse for not being used ; 
for fear of soiling them they keep them folded up and laid by in a 
sort of mental clothes-press through the whole of their lives. They 
take their notions on trust from one generation to another — like the 
scanty cut of their coats — and are so wrapped up in these traditional 
maxims, and so pm their faith on them, that one of the most in- 
telhgent of this class of people, not long ago, assured us that “ war 
was a thing that was going quite out of fashion.” This abstract 
sort of existence may have its advantages, but it takes away all the 
ordinary sources of a moral imagination, as well as strength of 
intellect. Interest is the only link that connects them with the 
world. We can understand the high enthusiasm and reh’gious 
devotion of monks and anchorites, who gave up the world and its 
pleasiucs to dedicate themselves to a subhme contemplation of a 
future state ; but the sect of the Quakers, who have transplanted 
tliB maxims of the desert into manufacturing toivns and populous 
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oties— »bo lave converted llie eeljUff tclU of the rtlipota ordofi 
into eounting-honst* theif l«d* into Jod^r* end 
‘ debtor tnd creditor " icconnl between tha world tod ll o nc»t — 

I nzile us mightily The Puownter u not ram 1 ot eonccitwl— that 
IS he nahes np by hia own good opin on for tlio want of the cop! al 
admiration of others but lh» often atand* their tel/ lore ia to good 
stead U at tliey need not envy the r drifts! oppjntnU wborejwee 
ou lawn-elooTcs and crmina Tho tmmcnled obloquy aiul dislTo to 
whicli ll cy are cipoacd 1 as made them cold and rev.rred in tl cir 
intercourso with aocicty The aame eaoso will ten nnt for tl e 
dtynon tnd gei eral I omebnett ot l! eir style. They laliour under 
a sense of llie want of poW c ^mpnll y They pumo tn th for 
its owTi sake into its pnvate receesce and olwrare cometn They 
hare to dig their way alon„ t narrow under};rouDd passAge It >a 
not the r object to shine they lure none of the usu^ inconlivee of 
vanity— I ght auy an 1 oetentat ons. Arvl cjwacojrO tcce and m tree 
do not g1 tter m the r distant bontoo Tl ey are not wafteil on the 
winga of fancy (oncod by the breath of popular applause Tho 
TO oe of the world the tide of opinion u not with them They do 
not tl erefore aim at /Wot— «t outward pomp and sltow They liave 
a plain ground to work np< n and they do not attempt to emUUish 
it « ilh idle ornaments It would bo tn vain to strew tho Cowen of 
poetry round the borders of the Unitarian oontroversy 
Tl ere IS one quality commoo to all esetanca, and that is a 
principle of ationg fidebty They aro the safest partisans and the 
stoadiest fninds. Indeed they are almost the < nly porplo who have 
any idea of an abstract attachment either to a eauso or to iiidi* 
nduals from a seoso of duly mdepen Icntly ed pruaporoua or adren>o 
circunutauccs and in spito ot oppoul oi 


ON ‘ JOHN BUNCIX- 

Join BuxrtE u the English Rabtlais. This is an a ithor with 
^om ^haps many of our readem are not acquainted and whom 
we therefore w^8h to introduce to their noti^ As most of oat 

.xr ““ " •>»' “ ”■ 

“<« ■Join Amoty tk« .rtlot 
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and enemies of too much gravity. Their great business was to enjoy 
life. Eabelais indulges his spirit of sensuality in wine, in dned 
neats-tongues, in Bologna sausages, in botargos. John Bunclo shows 
the same symptoms of inordinate satisfaction in tea and bread-and- 
butter. Wliile Babelais roared with Friar John and the monies, 
Jolm Bunclo gossiped with the ladies, and with equal and micon- 
trolled gaiety. These two authors possessed all the msolence of 
health, so that their works give a ffllip to the constitution, but 
they carried off the exuberance of their natmal spirits m different 
ways. The title of one of Rabelais’ chapters (and the contents 
answer to the title) is, “ How they chirped over their cups.” The 
title of a correspon^ng chapter in " John Buncle ” would run thus : 
“Tlie author is minted to spend the evening with the divine jMiss 
Hawldns, and goes accordingly; with the delightful conversation 
that ensued.” Natural philosophers are said to extract sunbeams 
from ice ; our author has performed the same feat upon the the cold 
quaint subtleties of theology. His constitutional alacrity over- 
comes every obstacle. He converts the thorns and briars of contro- 
versial divinity into a bed of roses. He leads the most refined and 
idrtuous of their sex through the mazes of inextricable problems 
ivith the air of a man walking a minuet in a draiimg-room ; mixes 
up in the most natural and careless manner the academy of com- 
pliments ivith the rudiments of algebra ; or passes ivith rapturous 
indifference from the First of St. John and a disquisition on the 
Logos to the no less metaphysical doctrines of the pnnciple of self- 
preservation or the continuation of the species. “ John Bimcle” is 
certainly one of the most smgular productions in the language, and 
herem lies its peculiarity. It is a Unitarian romance, and one in 
ivliich the soul and body are equally attended to. The hero is a 
great philosopher, mathematician, anatomist, chemist, philologist, 
and divine, ivith a good appetite, the best spirits, and an amorous 
constitution, who sets out on a series of strange adventures to pro- 
pagate his philosophy, his divinity, and his species, and meets with 
a constant succession of accomplished females, adorned with equal 
beauty, ivit, and lirtue, who are always ready to discuss all kinds of 
theoretical and practical points with him. His angels — and all his 
women are angels — have all taken their degiees in more than one 
Ecionco : love is natural to them. He is sure to find 

" A mistrcs.s and a saint in every grove ” 

Pleasure and business, wisdom and mirth, take their turns with the 
most agree.able rognlaiity : A jicis ad seria, in sents vicis,im udjocot 
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trarmrt Alter a chapter ol calcolatoia in fluxions or on the 
descent ol tongues the Udy and gentleman, fall from ^atonies to 
hoydemno m a manner as truly e<^ying oa anything in the sceaca 
of Vanhm^h or Sm George Etfcmgo l*o ’imtej ever understood so 
well the art of relief The eOwA w liVo trarellmg in Scotland and 
coming all of a sudden to a spot ol habitaWe gwund. Hismcde 
of making love is adn. rable He takes it quite easily and never 
tbmla of a refusal. 'P'-'* success gives him confidence and his con* 
hdence gtvca b»Tn success For example in the midst of ono of his 
rambles in the mountions of Cumbe land he nnexpectcdlv comes to an 
e •‘oant coimtrj^at where walking on the lawn with a book m her 
liitnd, he soee a most enchanting creature the owner of the mansion. 
Our hero is on fire leaps the h»-ha which separates th m presents 
himself before the lady with an easy but respectful air h^;8 to know 
the subiect of her mentation they enter into conversat on rnutual 
exp ai atiotis t4ke place a derlaiat on of love s made and the 
wtdding-d j IS &x^ fos the foUowin^ Tuesday Oos a thoc no* 
I ads a hie of perfect happiness with hu beantifo] ^Css Noel in a 
thanmng solitude for a few tiU on his retiim frou one e( 
fus rambles in the mountains be finds her a corpee Be nit irtfA 
hu «y<i thut/ar teven duy ” absorbed in sfient gnef he then b ds 
adieu to raelancholy reflect one— not being one of that sect of phiSosO* 
phers who think that ** man was made to mourn *>-tBkes horse end 
sots out for the nearest watering place As he alights at the first 
mn On the road a lady dressed in a nch green t ditig habit stepa out 
of a coach John Buncle hands her into the on thev drmk tea 


tOt,ether they converse they find an exact hatn ony of sentiment a 
declarst on of love follows as a matter <rf course and that day week 
they are married Beath bowover contrives to Veep up tbo ball 
for huB he mames seven wives m succcssinn and bunea them alU 
In short John BuneJes gravity sat upon him with the happest 
in<^ereacepoBsble He danced the Hays with region and morality 
with the ease of a man of Isshion and of pleasure. He was deter* 
mined to bm fair*play between grac® and nature— between his m* 
i ortal and his mortal part and, in case of ai y difficulty upon the 
p^pleot first <wme first tewed," made sure of the present horn- 
We sometuaes suspect him of a httle hypocrisy but upon a closer 

to his telKf and floats him over the sho^U 
»o,t adpWli,- toa.<» 
f.i-t e^ness of nature chuckling with inward sata- 
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" And there the nntic sits 

Moching his state, and grinning at his pomp.” 

As men make nso of olives to give a relish to their wine, so John 
Biindo made use of philosophy to give a relish to life. He stops in 
a ball-room at Harrogate to moralise on the small number of faces 
that appeared there out of those ho remembered some years before; 
all wore gone whom he saw at a still more distant period ; but this 
casts no damper on his spirits, and ho only dances the longer and 
better for it. He suffers nothing unpleasant to remain long upon 
liis mind. Ho gives, in one place, a miserable description of two 
emaciated valetudinarians whom he met at an inn, supping a little 
mutton-broth ivitli difficulty ; but he immediately contrasts himself 
with them in fine relief. “While I beheld things with astonishment, 
the servant,” he says, “ brought in dinner — a pound of rumii-steaks 
and a quart of green peas, two cuts of bread, a tankard of strong 
beer, and a pint of port wine; with a fine appetite I soon despatched 
mi; mess, nnet over my iciiie, to help digestion, biyaii to sing the follawinp 
lines." The astonishment of the two strangers was now as great ns 
his own had been. 

Wo wish to enable our readers to judge for themselves of the style 
of our whimsical moralist, but are at a loss what to choose — whether 
his account of his man O'Fin, or of liis friend Tom Fleming, or of his 
being chased over the mountains by robbers, “ whisldng before thorn 
like the wind away,” as if it were high sport ; or his address to the 
sun, wliich is an admirable piece of serious eloquence ; or liis char- 
acter of six Irish gentlemen — lilr. GoUogher, Mr. Gallaspy, Mr. 
Dimkley, Mr. Makins, hlr. Monaghan, and hlr. O’Keefe — the last 
“ descended from the Irish kings, and first-cousin to the great O’Keefe, 
who was buried not long ago in Westminster Abbey.” He professes 
to give an account of these Irish gentlemen, “for the honour of 
Ireland, and as they were curiosities of humanland,” Curiosities, 
indeed, but not so great as their historian ! — 

“ Mr. Makins was the only one of the set who was not tall and 
handsome. He was a very low thin man, not four feet high, and had 
but one eye, ivith which he squinted most shockingly. But as he 
was matchless on the fiddle, sang well, and clnitted agreeably, he 
was a favourite ivith the ladies. They pieferred ugly Makins (as he 
was called) to many very handsome men. He was a Unitarian. 

“Mr. Monaghan was an honest and charming fellow. This 
gentleman and Sir. Dunkley married ladies they fell in love with 
at Harrogate Wells ; Dunkley had the fair Alcmena, Miss Cox of 
Northumberland; and Monaghan, Antiopo with haughty charma 
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JIlj Pearson of Cattberland They Tciy happy many yean, 
and their children, I hear, am settled lo Ireland I " 

Gentle reader, here is the character id hlr Gallaspy 
“Gallaspy was the tallest sad etron^ert man I hare erer seen, 
well-made, and eery handsome had int and ahilitice, sang weU, 
and tailed with great sweotnesa and flaency, bat was so ostremcly 
wicked that it were better lor him d ho had been ft natural fooL 
By hi3 Vast strength and artmty, his riches and eloquence, lew 
things could Withstand him Do was ths most profane sweeiet I 
have known, fought everything, whored everything, and dreak 
sevea-m-hand— 'that is, aeien glasses »o placed between the fingers 
of his right hand that, in dnnking, the liqnor fell into the nest 
glasses, and thereby he drank ont ol the first glass seven glasses at 
once. This was a common thing, I find from ft book m my poescs* 
Sion, jn the reign of Charles 11., in the madness that followed the 
mtoretion of that profligate and worthless prince. But this gentle- 
man was the only man I ever saw who could or would attempt to 
do it , and be made bat one gnlp of shatever he drank, lie did 
not swallow » fluid lOte other people, but if it waa s quart, poured 
it la as IroiB pitcher to pitcher MTicn ho smoked tobacco, he 
always blew two pipee at once, one at each tornei of hu coonth, 
and threw the smoke ont at both bu noetnis Be bad killed two 
men in duels before I left Ireland, and would have been banged, bnt 
that it waa his good fortune to be tried before a who noitr 
let any man sufiWr for InUmg another in this manner (Thia was 
the late Sir John St I«ger) Qe debauched all the women he 
osuld, and many whom he oauU not corrupt* The rest of 
tlus passage would, we tear, be too nch tor the “Bound Table," 
08 we cannot insert it, ut the manner of Jlr Bnncle, in a sand- 
wich of thedlc^ SoiSce it to aay, that the candour is greater 
than the candour of Yoltiure’a “ Candide," and the modestty equal 
to Colley Cibber’s -■ 

To his fnend Mr GoUc^her he consecretes the following itto- 
sistibleyvru wuwjjr ^ 


Ho might, if ho bad pleased, have mamed any one of the most 
illustrious and ncheet wmteD m the kingdom , but he had an aver- 
moa to matrimony, and could not bear the thoughts of a wife 
^re and a bottle were his taste. He was, however, the most 
ho^Mahle of men in his omonrs, and never abandoned any woman 
m Oistress, as too many men of fortune do when they have gratified 
<l«,re AB the distressed were ever shaterB m Mr Oollochet’s fine 
“PeoftUy the gnls he had taken to his breast. He 
provided happily for them all, and left nmetcon daughtoie he had 
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by several women a thousand pounds each. Tliis was acting wth 
a temper worthy of a man ; and to the memory of the benevolent Tom 
OoUogher I devote this memorandum.” 

'Lest our readers should form rather a coarse idea of our author 
from the foregoing passages, wo will conclude with another list of 
friends in a different style' : — 

"The Coimiving-housB (as the gentlemen of Trinity called it in 
my time, and long after) was a little pnhlic-houso, kept hy Jack 
Macklean, about a quarter of a mile beyond Ringsend, on tho top 
of the beach, within a few yards of tho sea. Hero wo used to have 
the finest fish at all times ; and, in the season, green peas, and all 
tlie most excellent vegetables. The ale hero was alwa3-s extra- 
ordinary, and everything the best ; which, with its delightful situa- 
tion, rendered it a delightful place of a summer's evening, hlany 
a delightful evening have I passed in this pretty thatched house 
with the famous Lany Grogan, who played on the bagpipes ex- 
tremely well: dear Jack Lattin, matchless on the fiddle, and tho 
most agreeable of companions ; that ever-charming yomig fellow. 
Jack ^Yall, the most worthy, tho most ingenious, tlio most en- 
gaging of men, the son of Counsellor Maurice Wall ; and many 
other delightful fellows, who went in the days of their youth to 
the shades of eternity. When 1 think of them and their evening 
songs — ' ll'e mil go to Johnny Macklean’e, to try if his ale he good or 
no,’ &c. — and that j’ears and infirmities begin to oppress me — what 
is life?” 

We have another English author, very different from tho last- 
mentioned one, but equal in naXvHf, and in the perfect displaj- of 
personal character ; wo mean Izajik Walton, who wrote the “ Com- 
plete Angler.” That well-known work has an extreme simplicity, 
and an extreme interest, arising out of its very simplicity. In tho 
description of a fishing-tackle j-ou perceive the piety and' humanity 
of the author’s mind. This is the best pastoral in the language, 
not excepting Pope’s or Philips’s. We doubt whether Sannazarius’ 
“Piscatory Eclogues ” are equal to the scenes described hy Walton 
on the hanks of tho river Lea. He gives tho feeling of the open air. 
We walk with him along tho dusty roadside, or repose on tho banka 
of the river under a shady tree, and in watcliing for the finny prej’ 
imbibe what he beautifully calls “tho patience and simplicity of 
poor honest fishermen.” We accompany them to their inn at night, 
and partake of their simple but delicious fare, while Maud, the pretty 
milkmaid, at her mother’s desire, sings the classical ditties of Sir 
Walter Raleigh. Good cheer is not neglected in this work, any 
more than in "John Buncle,” or any other history which sets a 
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proper on tlie tVinigg oi Wa The pnnts m Uie “ CJom- 
plete Angler* gtre an additional reality and interest to the scenes 
It desenbea AVTiiJe Tottenham Cross rfiall stand, and longer, thy 
woili^ amiable and happy old man, ahall last I 


TKE CKARACTEK OF ROUSSEAU 

JIiiUMB ns Stszl, in her “ liettoTa on the Vt ntin^ and Character 
c>5 Bonsaeaii,* gv\ es it aa her opinion " that the imagination was the 
first faculty of his mind, and that this faculty ceen absorbed all the 
others" And she further adds," Rousseau had great strength of 
reason on ahetract questions, or vnlh respect to objects whicb have 
no nMhty but m the mind.* Colh these opinions are radically 
wrong Neither imagination nor reason can properly bo asid to 
hare been the ongmal predominant faculty of his mmd The 
strength both of unaginstion and reason which be possessed was 
borrowed from the esce&e of another faculty, and the wenlmess 
and poverty of reason and imaginatioD which are to bo found in 
his works may be traced to the same source — namely, that these 
faculties in him were artifiosl, secondary, and dependent, operating 
by a pow< r not theirs, but lent to them The only quahty which 
he possesaed in an emment degree, which alone rms^ him above 
ordinary men, and which gave to hia wntmga and opuuo&s an 
mflaence greater, perhspe, than has been exert^ by any mdindnal 
m modem times, was extreme sensibility, or an acute and even 
morbid feelmg of all that related to his own impressions, to the 
objects and events of hie life He had the most intense conscaone- 
ness of his own existence No object that had once mado an im- 
pression on him was ever after effaced Every feeling in his mind 
became a passion tSa craving after excitement was an appetite 
and a disease His interest m hw own thoughts and feelings was 
always wound up to the highest pitdi, and hence the enthusiasm 
which he excited in dther* He owed the power which he exercised 
over the opinions of aQ Europe, by which he created numberless 
and overturned established systems, to the tyranny which 
^ feelmgs m the first mstanoe exercised over The 

da^g Maze of to reputation wsa kindled by the same fire that 
fed upon to ntaU> His ideas di&red from those of other men 

FTswdi EsTolntion than soy other man. 
y wrt and peiieliahoD, tiaA rendered sopentitioii contemptible 
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only in their force and intensity. His genins -was the effect of 
his temperament. He created nothing, he demonstrated notiiing, 
by a pure effort of the understanding. His fictitious characters 
are modifications of his own being, reflections and shadows of 
himself. His speculations are the obvious exaggerations of a 
mind giving a loose to its habitual impulses, and moulding all 
nature to its own purposes. Hence his enthusiasm and liis elo- 
quence, bearing down all opposition. Hence the warmth and the 
luxuriance as well as the sameness of his descriptions. Hence the 
frequent verboseness of liis style ; for passion lends force and reality 
to language, and makes words supply the place of imagination. 
Hence the tenaciousness of his logic, the acuteness of his observa- 
tions, the refinement and tl'O inconsistency of liis reasoning. Hence 
his keen penetration, and his strange want of comprehension of 
mind; tor the same mtense feeling which enabled him to discern 
the first principles of things, and seize some one view of a subject in 
all its ramifications, prevented him fiom admitting the operation 
of other causes which interfered -with his favourite purpose, and 
involved him in endless wilful contradictions. Hence liis excessive 
egotism, which filled ail objects with liimself, and would have oc- 
cupied the universe -with his smallest interest. Hence his jealousy 
and suspicion of others ; for no attention, no respect or sympathy, 
could come up to the extravagant daims of his self-love. Hence his 
dissatisfaction with himself and -with all around hhn ; for nothing 
could satisfy his ardent longings after good, liis restless appetite of 
being. Hence his feelings, overstrained and exhausted, recoiled upon 
themselves, and produced his love of silence and repose, his feverish 
aspirations after the quiet and soUtudo of nature. Hence in part 
also his quarrel -with the artificial histitutions and distinctions of 
society, wliich opposed so many barriers to the unrestrained in- 
dulgence of Ms -will, and aUuted Ms imagination to scones of 
pastoral simplicity or of savage life, where the passions were either 
not excited or left to follow their own impulse — ^whero the petty 
vexations and irritating disappointments of common life had no 
place — and where the tormenting pursuits of arts and sciences were 
lost in pure animal enjoyment or indolent repose. Thus he describes 
the first savage -wandering for ever rmder the shade of magnificent 
forests or by the side of mighty nvers, smit with the unquenchable 
love of nature 1 

and tyranny odious ; but it -was Itoasssau -wbo brought tbo feeling of irro- 
concfiablo enmity to rank and privileges, ahorc kxtmnnityj homo to the bosom 
of every man — identified it -with all the pride of intellect and -ivitb tbo 
deepest yearnings of the hum-aa heart. 
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The best o{ all hia works js the ConJess ons ” though >t is that 
which haa beta least scad because li coata. nJ the fewest set para- 
doxes or general op n ona, It idate* eot rely to imnscU and no 
One was ever so much at home op this subject as he was From the 
strong hold which they had taken of hiS in nd he nake^ ns enter 
into bis feelings aa il they had been our own and we seem to 
rcTceniber c^cry mcidcnt and cwcoinatanco of his Ufo as if it had 
happened to ouiselres W* at® never tired of this worl^ for it 
ererywhere presents ns with petoras which we can faniy to ho 
counterparts of our own ensUnco. The passages of this sort are 
innumerable There is the interesting account of his childhood, 
the constraints and thoughtless liberty of which are so well d&- 
scribed of his s ttmg up all night reading romances with his lather 
till they were forced to donst by heating the swallows twittering in 
{heir nests his cross ng the Alps desoibeil with all the feelmge 
belonging to it — his pleasure in setting out his satisfaction in 
com Do to bis journeys eod the delight of coming and going he 
knew not where * bis amring at Turin tho figure of hladamo 
BasUe drawn with such minutable precis on and elegance the 
ddightfui aiirenture of the ateau de Toune where he passed tbs 
day with Sfademoisefle G * * * * and lledemotselle Galley the 
at^ of his Zuhetta the proud the charming ZoLetta whoso last 
words ** Td Za r((e s iludui la Ua fmai at " were never to bo for- 
gotteo hia sleeping near Lyons wan che of the wall after a fine 
summer’s day with a Dinbtmgele perched above his head his hist 
meeting with Iladame Uarecs the pomp of sound with wh ch he 
has celebrated her oaro® b^inn ni; Loinse Elponoro de tVarens 
fioil une demoiselle de laTuor de Pil noble ct ancienne famiUe de 


Vevai ville da pays de Vaud” (sounds which wo still tremble to 
repeat) his descript on of her pwson her an_,eh(5 Bmile her mo ith 
of the size of his own Ins wsning out one day while the bells were 
chiming to vespers and ant opating m a ort of waking dream the 
hfe he afterwards led with her m which months and years and life 
itself passed awsY a undisturbed fel aty the sudden disappo nt- 
mont of his hopes h s transport thirty years after at see ng the 
same flower wh ch they bad broi^ht home together from one of 
their rambles near Chambery his thoughts in that long interval of 
t^e his suppers with Onmia and Diderot after he caSie to Pans 
the first Id a of his pns© <Ii*«ert»t oa on the savtira state his 
^ attachment to 

lladamed'Houdetot his htersrv {YOjects bs fame bis misfortunea 
miha^ temper his fast sohta^ retirement in the lake and 
island of B anna with his dog and hiB boat hiS re enes and 
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delicious musingB there — all these crowd into our minds with recol- 
lections which we do not choose to express. There are no passages 
in the "NewEloise ” of equal force and beauty with the best descrip- 
tions in the “ Confessions,” if we except the excursion on the water, 
Julia’s last letter to St. Pteux, and his letter to her, recalling the 
days of their first loves. We spent two whole years in reading 
these two works, and (gentle reader, it was when we were young) in 
shedding tears over them, 


“ As fast as the Arabian trees 

Their medicinal gums,** 

They were the happiest years of our life. We may weU say of them, 
sweet is the dew of their memory, and pleasant the balm of their 
recollection 1 There are, indeed, impressions which neither time nor 
circumstances can efface, 

Rousseau, in all his writings, never once lost sight of himself. 
Ho was the same individual from first to last. The spnngs that 
moved his passions never went down, the pulse that agitated liis 
heart never ceased to beat. It was this strong feeling of interest, 
acciunulating in liis mind, which overpowers and absorbs the feel- 
ings of his readers. He owed all his power to sentiment. The 
m'iter who most nearly resembles him m our own times is the 
author of the "Lyncal Ballads.” We see no other difference 
between them, than that the one ivrote in prose and the other in 
poetry, and that prose is perhaps better adapted to express those 
local and personal feelings, which are inveterate habits in the muid, 
than poetry, which embodies its imagmary creations. We conceive 
that Rousseau’s exclamation, “ Ah, votlA dc lapervmche ! ” coraos more 
home to the mind than Mr. Wordsworth’s discovery of the Imiiet’s 
nest “with five blue eggs,” or than his address to the cuckoo, 
beautiful as we think it is; and we will confidently match the 
citizen of Geneva’s adventures on the Lake of Bienne against the 
Cumberland poet’s floating dreams on tlie Lake of Grasmere. 
Both create an interest out of nothing, or rather ont of their own 
feelings; both weave numberless recollections into one sentiment; 
both wind their oivn being round whatever object occurs to them. 
But Rousseau, as a prose-writer, gives only the habitual and per- 
sonal impression. Mr. Wordsworth, as a poet, is forced to lend the 
colours of imagmation to impressions which owe all their force to 
their identity with themselves, and tries to paint what is only to 
he felt. Rousseau, in a W'ord, interests you in certain objects hy 
interesting you in himself: jVIr. Wordsworth would persuade you 
that the most insignificant objects are interesting in themselves, 
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bTOmlohmltmUJinlkom II >. kvl mtl onlb Itoniwon 
I.roonlo ponnoUt bo muM ho.« i™ oolol it »lo tho OO. 
bcii tiful of flower*. 1 _ • 

Tha u oot miaginat on but «nt of **nso II ! u joalowy ox 
ll a »jTnpall y of other* uaLm lum »to I wlat U Itaotjful Wkj 
mnil m nature why foi* h« uixlerUle eIal«Jf«tcl} to 
other ol]"cUF i/ii naluro IS ft tntfo Pol no* del Telow ftnlte 
woull tnaVo ft \ ashti of Ur 1 u1-m •n«ftr* to 1 are UaO *» 
exliftT»;;ftn{Iy fttUrhoJ to ha tfiroo wxrrw ftS J^plioel w*ft to h« 
lomarina but tUir f*n« wet* not ioelfcaicaL Tbo throo Rrtftlest 
cgotisU that we tavaw of— that t*, tb« thito wnt«* who f It tbcir 
own U. ng mo«t po* tlwHy vurely— ftto IpOOWOftO AtonU- 

nortl a I I^-nren to C 11 n Aft Swift tonjcwhcro ftay* ww lUy 
t1 o world to fumist out ft f>>urtlt. 


GOOI>•^ATOIa 

I/iftp b ifTtsoi nt w«u ft1 ra m arks tl at a irnut ma r javij 1e 
{SM f r rcry honl naturot (rt» ns f r no other rt-ason tl an Kasnw 
th yrircftboitiiolaalylnittl nwWn at 1 ron.v.'<] loclly as notluOn 
•I nny* t! cnlrat whst tooetca tbe town inte*T*l they n«.>cr imtato 
thcmsetvM tmnctvwanly aboit ahst does not concern tiem anl 
seen to fio ttiado of tho very ri Ik of I uman Vin Inra 

GckkI nat re— or whst u often con* lerr*! as s ch— is tho most 
Sil ish of all tho Virtu<w it u nine liruea out nt ten mere indol nru 
of dispOE t n. K gooil storcil man »» gen rally rjcating ono wl o 
does not ITio to Im [1 it out of his way end as long as ho can help 
Jt — tl it IS 1 11 tho proToiat oo cranes I on a to 1 nuelf— Iw will 
not lie docs not ewato fict t ons nneft* ness nut of tho diatrcsaca nl 
other* he does not fret and fume and xnalo I nwclf unoomforlahlo 
alw t tl ng» 1 e cannot mend and that no war concern hini cren if 
he «j ! i but tl cn there is no ono who is reoro apt to bo disrwh. 
ctrted by what puts futn to any personal incotiTeiuence 1 owever 
tnfl ng who IS rnom tenacious of h s selfish indnlgi-n ta, however 
•.nraisonsblo or who resents mom nol ntly any iDterruption of I a 
enso and comforts— the rcry trouble bo « put to m resenting it 
being felt as an a;^r8t on of the injury A person of tl is chw. 
acter feels no ewot one of ongw ot dcUstat on if you tell K m of tho 
devaststjoD of e proncaj, <7r the maswicre of the mhah isnts of a 
town or the enslanng of a people but if L« dinner is spoiled by a 
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lump of soot falling down the cliimney be is thrown into tlm utmost 
confusion, and can hardly recover a decent command of his temper 
for the whole day. He tliinks nothing can go amiss so long as he 
is at his ease, though a pain in his little finger makes him so peerish 
and quarrelsome that nobody can come near him. Knavery and 
injustice in the abstract are things that by no means lufile his 
temper or alter the serenity of his countenance, unless ha is to be 
the sufierer by them; nor is he ever betrayed into a passion in 
answering a sopliism, if he does not think it immediately directed 
against his oivn interest. 

On the contrary, we sometimes meet with persons who regularly 
heat themselves in an argument, and get out of humour on every 
occasion, and make themselves obnoxious to a whole company about 
nothing. This is not because they are ill-tempered, but because 
they are in earnest. Good-nature is a hypocrite ; it tries to pass off 
its love of its own ease, and indifference to everything else, for a 
particular softness and mildness of disposition. All people get in a 
passion and lose their temper if yon offer to strike them or cheat 
them of their money — ^that is, if you interfere with that which they 
are really interested in. Tread on the heel of one of these good- 
natured persons — who do not care if the whole world is in flames — 
and see how he will bear it. If the tnith were known, tlie most 
disagreeable people are the most amiable. They are the only persons 
who feel an interest in what does not concern them. Tlioy have as 
much regard for others as they have for themselves. Tliey have as 
many vexations and causes of complaint as there are in the world. 
Tlicy are general righters of wrongs and redressers of grievances. 
They not only are annoyed by what they can help — by an act of 
inhumanity done in the nest street, or in a neighbouring country 
by their own countrymen ; they not only do not claim any share in 
the glory, and hate it the more, tho more brilliant the success ; but 
a piece of injustice done three thousand years ago touches them to 
the quick. They have an unfortunate attachment to a set of abstract 
phrases, such as liberty, truth, justice, humanity, honour, wliich are 
contmually abused by Imaves and misunderstood by fools ; and they 
can hardly contain themselves for spleen. They have sometliing to 
keep them in perpetual hot water. Ho sooner is one question set 
at rest than another rises up to perplex them. They weai them- 
selves to the bone in the aS'airs of other people, to whom they can 
do no manner of service, to the neglect of their own business and 
pleasure. Tliey tease themselves to death about the morality of 
the Tuiks or tho politics of tho TYench. Tliere are certain wor^ 
that afflict their ears and things that lacerate their souls, and remain 
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a raiMo-ti«t there for ertr after They hare » fcDoe^feel ns wjl'i 
»U that has t'oen Aooo, lajd, thoofitt in tho world- They Uro 
an to all icienee aiwl ai aS att. Tt«ey halo a lio as taucn a* 

a wrens, for truth is the foomlalioti cf all justice. Truth i» the 
fji* thins in their thou,.hts, then nankut}, then their country, last 
thcmseSres. They lore exfeUence and low to fame, »h ch U the 
i'ia.lDw of it Aboro all, they are anatona to sco justioo doto to 
the <lf«d aa the beat enoKirasrre^t to the lirws and tl." liwUng 
inhentance ef fuliire pnerattons. Tliey do not like to «•« a prat 
pnnaplo ondinuire*!, or the fall cl a prat tnan. Hict would 
Kxmer forgiro a blow m the laeu than a wanton atUeV oa 
eebwwledgod repuUtion. The eontf^pt in whjJj tho Firneh to’d 
Bhaksjoaro is a sonoos enl to tVeni, nor do they think tl o matter 
tueuded when thcr liw an t n„lu>hoian, who would Iw thotv^ht a 
profuimd on#, say tlut \ olturo was a man without wit Thef are 
rcaed to see genius flaying at Tom fool aul horwty turood l*wd. 
It prw them a cutting, scnsalwm to *<« a number of things wKch, 
u they are untleasant to see. w« shall not here trpawt In sliort, 
they Imre a passion for truth, tl<cy feel the caice a'twhrrCDt U> 
tho idea of what u ngh* that a laiare dor* to hu inUmt, or that 
a ireod natured taaa docs to his ease , and tier hare as many anurcM 
of useasineas u Uicre are actual or sq{ deviations from ths 
standard m tho sum of things or a# there is a ;cmiI iLty of fully 
and mischief in the world. 

rtinople IS a passion for trulh-*aa incomgiWe attachment to a 
genersi projontion. tJood nalure is humanity that eoala noth-ng 
No good nslorcd man was erer a maityr to a cause— la rtl gion or 
politics. He has no idre of stnemg against tho stream He mar 
hecome a good oourticr and a loy\l tubject , and it » hard if Va 
doce not, for he has Bothing to do m that ai-wi bat to consult hia 


ca*e, intertet, and outward appearenecs. Tlie Vicar of Iltar was a 
good-natured man What a ply he was but a near ! A good- 
nalured man is utterly unfit for any situation w office in Lie that 
requires mtegnty, fortitude, or generosity— any Kicnfioe exeopt of 
) opinion, or any eacrtion, hut to picaee A good-natured man will 
dthauch ha fnend a matresa, d he haa an opportunity, and betray 
ha fnend sooner than share di.*graee or danger with him. He wul 
not forego the smallest gratification to ure tho whole world. Jle 
mskre ha OTO courenieuce the aUadard ol nght and -wrong Ho 
avoids the feehng of pam m himself, and sJuita ha eyes to tho 
ol othen. H. wB p,, , 

(m naite .hi) to tk. p.*, „d o»l, Uufck .t It. uo. 
couthnaa ol the gestures, « wonder that he is so unmannerly as 
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to cry out. There is no villainy to which he will not lend a helpintr 
hand with great coolness and cordiality, for he sees only the pleasant 
and profitable side of things. He will assent to a falsehood with a 
leer of complacency, and applaud any atrocity that comes recom- 
mended in the garb of authority. He will betray his country 
to please a Minister, and sign the death-warrant of thousands of 
wretches, rather than forfeit the congenial smile, the well-lmo\vn 
squeeze of the hand. Tire shrieks of death, the toitrrre of mangled 
limbs, the last groans of d^arr, are things that shook Iris smooth 
humanity too much ever to make an impression on it ; Iris good- 
nature sympathises only rvith the smile, the bow, the gracious 
salutation, the farvning answer: idee loses its sting, and corruption 
its poison, in the oilj' gentleness of his disposition. He ivill not 
hear of anything wrong in Cliurch or State. He wiU defend every 
abuse by which anything is to be got, every dirty job, every act 
of every Minister. In an extreme c<ise, a very good-natured man 
indeed may try to hang twelve honester men than himself to rise 
at the Bar, and forgo the seal of the realm to continue his colleagues 
a week longer in office. He is a slave to the will of others, a cowai-d 
to their prejudices, a tool of thou: rices. A good-natured man is 
no more fit to be trusted in public affairs than a coward or a woman 
is to lead an army. Spleen is the soul of patriotism and of public 
good. Lord Castlereagh is a good-natured man, Lord Eldon is 
a good-natured man, Charles Fox was a good-natured man. The 
last instance is the most decisive. The definition of a true patiiot 
is a good haler, 

A king who is a good-natured man is in a fair way of being a 
groat tyrant. A king ought to feel concern for all to whom his 
power extends ; hut a good-natured man cares only about himself 
If he has a good appetite, eats and sleeps wgU, nothing in the 
universe besides can disturb him. The destruction of the lives or 
liberties of his subjects will not stop him in the least of his caprices, 
hut irill concoct well with his bile, and " good digestion wait on 
appetite, and health on both,” He ^rill send out his mandate to 
IdU and destroy with the same indifference or satisfaction that he 
performs any natural function of iiis body. The consequences are 
placed beyond the reach of liis imagination, or would not affect him 
if they were not, for he is a fool and good-natured. A good-natured 
man hates more than anj' one else whatever thwarts his will or 
contradicts his prejudices ; and if ho has the power to prevent it, 
depend upon it, he will use it without remorse and without control. 

Thei-o is a lower species of this character which is wliat is usually 
midorstood by a locll-mcamng man. A well-meauing man is one who 
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often does a gre t deal of nuscluef without any land of xnahco Be 
means no ono any harm if it » not for his interest He » not a 
knare nor perfeHly honest Bo does not easily resign a good place, 
hlr Yansittart is a well meaning man. 

Tho Irish are a good natorod people they ha*6 many virtues 
but their nrtuca are those of the hc^ not of the head. In their 
pass ons and affect ons they ate sincere but they are hypocrites m 
nderstandm If tl ey onoo beg n to calculate the eonseqaences 
self interest prevails An Inshman who trusts to his principles and 

a Scotchman who yields to his impulsca are equally dangerons, Iho 

Irish have wit gemus eloqvt^ioe unagmat on affections but they 
want oohereneeof understanding andconsoquently haveno standard 
of thougl t or act on Their strength of mind does not beep pace 
will the warmth of their feelings or the qu clmees of their coneep- 
t ons Their animal spirits run away with them their reason is a 
jade. There is aometlnng crude md gested rash and discordant m 
almost all that they do or aay They have no system no abstract 
deas. They are everything by starts and nothing long " They 
are a wild people They hate whatever iiopo*(d a law on ihear 
inderstandings or a yoke on their vnlls To betray tho principles 
they are moet bound by their ovm profess ons and the exportations 
of others to ma nta n u with them a rsclamat on of thou ongmal 
rights and to fly in the face of the r bcnef-kctore and fnends an 
assertion of their natural freedom of will They want consistency 
and good faith They un te fierceness with levity In the midst of 
the r headlong impulses they have an undercurrent of selfishness and 
Cl nning wh ch m the end gets tho belter of them. Their feelings 
when no longer excited by novelty or opposit on grow cold end 
stf^ant Their blood, if not heated by pass on turns to poison 
They have a ranco r in their hatred of any object they have aban- 
doned proport oned to the attadunent they have professed to it. 
The r seal converted against itself is fanous 


COUNTIIY PEOPLE 

tf'romttsEttsyooV.orfnrortbs Excure otl"] 

Aw TOuntry people hate ead» other They have so 1 ttle comfort 
ey envy their neighbours the smallest pleasure or advantage 
te near y grudge tl emseives the necessaries of hfe From not 
Uemg flcci vtomed to enjoyment they become hardened and averse 
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to it — stupid, for want of thought — solfish, for want of society. 
There is nothing good to be had in the country, or, if there is, they 
will not let you have it. They had rather injure themselves than 
oblige any one else. Their common mode of life is a system of 
wretchedness and self-denial, like what wo read of among barbarous 
tribes. You live out of the world You cannot get your tea and 
sugar 'without sending to the next to'wn for it ; you pay double, 
and have it of the worst quality. Tlio small-beer is sure to be sour 
— the milk skimmed — ^the meat bad, or spoiled in the cooking. You 
cannot do a single thing you like ; you cannot walk out, or sit at 
home, or ymte or read, or think or look as if you did, ■without being 
subject to impertinent curiosity. The apothecary annoys you with 
Ms complaisance ; the parson with his superciliousness. If you are 
poor, j’ou are despised ; if you are rich, you are feared and hated. 
If you do any one a favoiu, the whole neighbourhood is up in arms ; 
the clamour is like that of a rookery ; and the person himself, it is 
ten to one, laughs at you for your pains, and takes the first oppor- 
tunity of showing you that ho labours under no uneasy sense of 
obligation. There is a perpetual round of mischief-making and 
backbiting, for want of any better amusement There are no shops, 
no taverns, no theatres, no opera, no concerts, no pictures, no 
public buildings, no crowded streets, no noise of coaches or of courts 
of law — neither courtiers nor courtesans, no literaiy' parties, no 
fashionablo routs, no society, no books, or Imowlcdgo of books. 
Vanity and luxury arc the civilisers of the world and sweeteners 
of human life ITithout objects either of pleasure or action, it 
grows harsh and crabbed: the mind becomes stagnant, the affec- 
tions callous, and the eye dull. Man loft to Mmsolf soon de- 
generates into a rcty disagreeable person. Ignorance is always 
had enough ; but rustic ignorance is intolerable. -Vristotlo lias 
observed, that tragedy purifies the affections by terror and pity. 
If so, a company of tragedians should bo established at the public 
expense in every idllngo or bimdrcd, as a bettor mode of education 
than cither Bell’s or Bancaster’s. Tlio benefits of knowledge are 
never so well understood ns from seeing the effects of ignorance, in 
their naked imdisgiiised state, upon the common couiitiy people. 
Tlieir selfi-slinoss and insensibility are pcrliaps le.ss owing to the 
hardships and privations, which make thorn, lilco people out at sea 
in a boat, ready to devour one iuiotber, than to their having no 
ido.aof anj thing beyond themselves and their immediate Bjihoro of 
action. Tliey have no Imowlcdgo of, and consequently can t.ike 
no interest in, anything which is not an object of their senses and 
Cl their daily pursuits They hato all Etamgers, and have generally 
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a tuckname for tta lahabitanta of tie next village. The two young 
noblemen m “ Gozman d Alfaraefa^" who went to visit their mistressee 
only a league out of itadnd, were act upon by tho peasants, who 
came round them rail i n g out , " A volf ! " Those who hiv e no ei^ 
Lngfsl or hberal ideas can have no disinterested or generous senti- 
ments. Persons who are in the habit of ro ndin j> rmrcls and 
are compelled to take a deep interest tn, and to hare their afTections 
strongly esated by, fictitious characters and imagmaiy situations, 
their thoU(,hts and feelings are constantly earned ont of themselves, 
to persons they never saw and things that never msted History 
enlarges the mind, by familiarising ns with the great viossitudea 
of human affairs and the catastrophes of spates and kmgdoms , tho 
study of morals accustoms ns to refer our actions to a genervl 
stendarf of right and wrong, and abstract reasoning, in general, 
strengthens tho love of truth, and produces an inflexibility of 
principle wfuch cannot stoop to low tnck and cmining Bool^ 
m xticon s phrase, are " a discipline of humanity * Country people 
avo none of these advuit^es, nor any others to suppJy the placn 
ot tnem. Having no circulating libranea to exhaust their love of 
^e marveUous, they amuse themselvea with fancying tho dasstera 
part*«ol« •cquainUnee. Having no hump- 
tod abhorrence, they make 
thev can I * ° j obuoxious person 

the fictitious dist^ 
their oasstnne ^ «timuUta their imagination and 

mvention on "’hole stock of apleen, malice, and 

nen-door neighbo^ They git up 

Sttrs “ f ™ 

Wild imagination th» savages They have not the 

situdes of the savage ensues, or dreadful vios- 

enjormenta, and romanti/. ' leisure the indolent 

toraThfo in milder cLni3*r**!r^***'^“* belonged to the pas- 
Tfcey ai^tafcen out of Htsla of^nT™ penods of soaetj 

“»»n ol il, S”' P”* “ P“-~ 

souety ctani) tberr The customs and institutions of 

H the mhabitauta of the them knowledge. 

''ori,,„rtb TO jA dutnot. dMcnbed b, Sit 

^ "W ftomlntrf u tbe, TO mor. 
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insulated, and their purposes more inveterate as they have less com- 
petition to struggle with. The weight of matter which surrounds 
them crushes tlie finer sympathies. Their minds become hard and 
cold, hke the rocks which they cultivate. The immensity of their 
mountains makes the human form appear little and insignificant. 
Men are seen crawling between heaven and earth, hke insects to 
their graves. Nor do they regard one another more than flies on a 
wall. Their physiognomy expresses the materialism of their char- 
acter, which has only one principle — ^rigid self-inll. They move on 
ivith their eyes and foreheads fixed, looking neither to the right nor 
to the left, ivith a heavy slouch in their gait, and seeming as if 
nothing would divert them from their path. We do not admire this 
plodding pertinacity, always directed to the mam chance. There is 
nothing which excites so little S5rmpathy in our minds as exclusive 
selfishness. If our theory is wrong, at least it is taken from pietty 
close observation, and is, we think, confirmed by Mr. Wordsworth's 
omi account. 


EELIGIOTJS HYPOCRISY. 

Religion' either makes men mse and virtuous, or it makes them set 
up false pretences to both. In the latter case, it makes tliem hypo- 
crites to themselves as well as others. Rehgion is, in the grosser 
minds, an enemy to self-knowledge The consciousness of the pre- 
sence of an all-poweiful Being, who is both the ivitness and judge 
of every thought, word, and action, where it does not produce its 
proper effect, forces the religious man to practise every mode of 
deceit upon himself with respect to his tea! character and motives ; 
for it is only by being ivilfuUy' blind to his oivn faults that he can 
suppose they ivill escape the eye of Omniscience Consequently, the 
whole business of a religious man’s life, if it does not conform to 
the strict "line of his duty, may be said to be to gloss over his errors 
to himself, and to invent a thousand shifts and palliations m order 
to hoodwink the Almighty. Where he is sensible of his oivii de- 
linquency, he knows that it cannot escape the penetration of his 
invisible J udge ; and the distant penalty annexed to every offence, 
though not sufficient to make him desist from the commission of 
it, iviU not suffer him to rest easy till he has made some compro- 
mise ivith his ouTi conscience as to his motives for committing it. 
As far as relates to this world, a cunning knave may take a pride in 
the imposition he practises upon others; and instead of striving to 
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conceal lua true character from himself, may Cockle with inward 
satisfactioa at the fully of tboee who are not wise enough to detect 
it. *■ Bu* t» not so abora." Thu shallow akin-docp hypocrisy will 
not serre the turn of the rel^wns dcrotee, who is “ compelled to 
giTe in evidence, against bimsdf * and who must first bewme the 
dupe of his own imposture before he can fiatter himself with the 
hope of concealment, aa cluldren hide their eyes with their hands, 
and fancy that no one can see them Iteligious people often pray 
very heartily for the forgiveness of a “ mnltitudo of trespasses and 
sins," as a mart of hnmihty, bnt we never knew them admit any 
one fault m particular, or aclmowledge themselves in the wrong in 
anv i ns t a n c e whatever The natural jealousy of self love u m them 
heightened by the fear of damnation, and thev plead Ket Gtnlty to 
ererv cha^is brought against them with all the conscious terrors of 
a cnminal attheb-ir It is for thu reason that the greatest hypo- 
crites in the world are religious hypocrites. 

This quahty, aa it has been some'imes found united with the 
el ncal chanirtcr, is known by the name of ''priestcraft" The 
niuistm of religion are perhaps more liable to thu Ties than any 
othu class of people They ate oUiged to assume a greater degreo 
0! aiocfatr, though they hare it not, and to screw themselves up to 
sn unnatoral pitch of seventy and aelf-demal. They must keep a 
constant guard over themselves, have an eye always to their oam 
israons, Mver rel« m their gravity, nor pve the least scope to 
eir in^natioaa A eingls sbp, if ducovered, msy be fatal to 
them. Their mfluoQM and eupenonty depend on their pretensions 
to virtM Md piety, and they are tempted to draw liberally on 
tlie of jnj ignorant allotted for thej convenient 

*f‘’v « cannot be very fneodly to downnght simphcity 

of character Eemdea, they are so accustomed to ini-eigh agamst 


the T 


Ik. Theyeee noe as an object always out of 

> . which they have no other concern than to denounce 

Tk«,. ‘I, «»ly reminded of it »» tAs third person. 

flin-tk u ^ asoosto eitt aod its conse^nenccs with their 

k , concord and flopping with 

the espress it, they serve as conductors to 

SuS^k , and have only to point the 

mtera ri identify themselves with that 
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Popish church who assumes the title of "God’s Vicegerent upon 
Earth;” but the feeling is nearly common to all the oracular in- 
terpreters of the will of Heaven — ^from the successor of St. Peter 
down to the simple nnassuming Quaher, who, disclaiming the im- 
posing authority of title and office, yet fancies himself the imme- 
diate organ of a preternatural impulse, and affects to speak onlj 
as the Spirit moves him. 

There is another way in wliich the formal profession of religion 
aids hypocrisy : by erecting a secret tribunal, to which those who 
affect a more than ordinary share of it can (in case of need) appeal 
from the judgments of men. The religious impostor reduced to 
Ids last shift, and having no other way left to avoid the most “ open 
and apparent shame,” rejects the fallible decisions of the world, and 
thanks God that there is one who knows the heart. He is amenable 
to a higher jurisdiction, and while all is well with Heaven he can 
pity the errors and smile at the malice of his enemies. Whatever 
cuts men off from their dependence on common opinion or obvious 
appearances must open a door to evasion and cunning, by setting 
up a standard of right and wrong in every one’s own breast, of the 
truth of which nobody can judge but the person himself. Tliero 
are some fine instances in the old plays and novels (the best com- 
mentaries on human nature) of the efiect of this principle in giving 
the last finishing to the character of duplicity. Miss Harris, in 
iFielding’s “Amelia,’’ is one of the most striking. Molitre’s Tartuffe 
is another instance of the facibty with which religion may be per- 
verted to the purposes of the most flagrant hypocrisy. It is an 
impenetrable fastness, to which this worthy person, like so many 
others, retires without the fear of pursuit. It is an additional dis- 
guise, in wliich he wraps himself up like a cloak. It is a stalking- 
horse, wliich is ready on all occasions — an invisible conscience, which 
goes about with him — ^his good genius, that becomes surety for 
liim in all difficulties — ^swears to the purity of his motives — extri- 
cates him out of the most desperate circumstances — ^baffles detec- 
tion, and furnishes a plea to which there is no answer. 

The same sort of reasoning will accoimt for the old remark, that 
persons who are stigmatised as nonconformists to the established 
religion, Jews, Presbyterians, &c., are more disposed to this vice 
than their neighbours. They are inured to the contempt of the 
world and steeled against its prejudices; and the same mdifference 
which fortifies them against the imjust censures of mankind ® 
converted, as occasion requires, into a screen for the most pitiful 
conduct. They have no cordial sympathy with others, and 
fore no sincerity in their intercourse with them. It is the necessity 
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lit coneealacDt, la the fint tnsUnce, thet pnxlacM, tt}<! is in eona 
tneasTm an excnee for, the habit hjj<>cna7 
nypocrwv.asit IS conneeUtlwith coTar(li'«,a(>cms tolmjTyawV:* 
nees of body or want of tjant. The tmpuilcnee and insensibihty 
which helon;^ to it oo^ht to aa^^ma robuatD<«9 of constitution. 
There u certainly a very coeceesful and fomudablo class of sturdy, 
jolly, able-bodied hypoentea, the Fnar Johns of the profoss^Tn. 
Raphael has repreecnted Bymaa the sorcerer with a hard iron 
nsa^ and lar^e uncouth fi^re, made op of bonos and musclcis , as 
one not trouhlod with weak nervew or idle acruploe— os ono who 
repelled all sympathy with otherw— who was not to bo jostled out 
of his course by their censures or suspicions, and who could break 
with eve through the cobweb snaros which he had laid for the 
cscdnlity of others, without being coco entangled m his own d-*lti- 
smns His outward form betraya the hard, nninagisative, aelf* 
willed undcratsmling of the aortvtvr 
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‘ her «aa 1 ihiak wbal tbeesbU they can ecoeelta* 


P»co eotne account of »miaonpla» people, we 
shaU now attempt to give a description of another class of the 
community, who may be called (by way of distinction) commonplaco 
cntim. The former are a act of people who havg no opinions of 
1, and do not pretend to havo anv , the latter an a act of 




people who have no opuiions of their own, but who affuct to have 
upon every aubject you can mention. Hio former are a very 
tonest gi^ sort of people, who are contented to poss for what they 
w , the Utter an a very pngmalical, troublesome sort of peoplo, 
o would pan tm what they are not, and try to put off their 


xTlieyare both species, the grave and the 
gay . and it IS hard Vt aay wl»,d» is tho meet tiresome 
and "'T ^ to “7 tipon every occasion, 

^heidwaysteUsyoWitherwhatunottmerr ' ' 

^ore, or what is not virorth k 


>r what you knew 


by Id V thinks 

yo°> bccau..e he 


are m the aom^Veli 

-111 think so ^ay. It wodld be well d he stopped here, but ho wQJ 
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undertake to misrepresetit you by anticipation lest others should mis- 
tmderstand you, and wiE set you right, not only in opinions which 
you hare, but in those which you may be supposed to have. Tlius, 
if you say that Bottom tho weaver is a character that has not had 
justice done to it, ho shakes his head, is afraid you ivill be thought 
extravagant, and wonders you should think the “ Midsummer Kight’s 
Dream ” tho finest of all Shakspeare’s plays. He judges of matters 
of taste and reasoning, as he does of dress and fasliion, by the pre- 
vailing tone of good company ; and you would as soon pei-suade him 
to give up any sentiment that is current there as to wear tho hind- 
part of his coat before. By tho best company, of wluch he is per- 
petually talking, he moans persons who live on their oivn estates 
and other people's ideas. By the opinion of the world, to which 
he pays and expects you to pay, great deference, he means that 
of a little circle of his own, where he hdars and is heard. Again, 
good smse is a plirase constantly in his mouth, by which he does 
not mean his oivn sense or that of anybody else, but the opinions 
of a number of persons who have agreed to take their opinions on 
.trust from others. If any one observes that there is sometliing 
metter than common sense, viz., uncommon sense, he thinlcs this a 
l^bad joke. If you object to the opinions of the majority, as often 
varising from ignorance or prejudice, he appeals from them to the 
sensible and weE-infonned ; and if you say there may be other 
persons as sensible and well-informed os himself and Ids friends, he 
smiles at your presumption. If you attempt to prove anything to 
him, it is in vain, for ho is not thinking of what you say, but of 
what will he thought of it. The stronger your reasons the more in- 
corrigible he thinks you ; and he looks upon any attempt to expose 
his gratuitous assumptions as the wandering of a disordered imagi- 
nation. His notions are, like plastered figures cast in a mould, as 
brittle as they are hoUow ; but they wEl break before you can make 
them give way. In fact, lie is tho icpresentative of a large part of 
the community — the shaUow, the vain, and tho indolent — of those 
who have time to talk and are not boimd to thinlr; and he con- 
siders any deviation from tho select forms of commonplace, or the 
accredited language of conventional impertinence, as compromising 
the authority under which he acts in his diplomatic capacity. It is 
wondeihil how this class of people agree with one another; how 
they herd together in all their opinions ; what a tact they have for 
folly; w’hat an instinct for absurdity; what a sympathy in senti- 
ment, how they find one another out by infallible signs, hko Free- 
masons ! The secret of this unanimity and strict accord is, that not 
any one of them ever admits any opimon that can cost the least 
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effort of mind in amruy at, or of courage in declaring it Folir 
IS as consistint with itaclf as wudom, thcio u a certain lercl of 
thought and eentimcnt which the wc^eat minda, aa well an tho 
strongest, find out as beet adapted to them , and jou as rcgnlarlj 
come to the same conclusions by leohiog no farther than the anrface, 
as if you dug to the centra of tho earth t You know bcforchaDd 
what a cntic of this class will say on almost ercry subject the first 
time he sees you, tho neat tune, tho time after that, and so on to 
the end of the chapter The following list of his opinions may be 
rehed on — It la pretty certain that befnro yon hare been in the 
room with him ten mmntee he will giro you to rnidorstand that 
Shakspeare was a great hut irregular genius Again, he thinks it a 
question whether any one of hts plays, if brought out now for tho 
first time, would turceod. He thinks that “ ^lacbe'h " would bo tho 
most hkely, from the music which has been since introduced into 


it He has some doubts as to the supenontr of the French school 
01 er ua in tragedy, and observes that nnme and Adam Smith wero 
both of that opinion He thinks Jlilton s petlanlry a great blemish 
lu his wntingi, and that " Paradise la*! " has many proeaio passa^LS 
in It He conceives that genius doce not always imply taste, ardi 
that wit and judgment are very dilTerait faculties. Uo considers Dr 
Johnson as a great cntio and Dorahat, and that his Dictionary waaJ 
a work of prodigious eruditwn and vast industry, but that some of* 
the atiecdot* of him in "Boewell" are tnfljig He coneeivw that 
Mr Locke was a verr onsnnal and rwofound thmVM- Tr« thmlnf 


Mr Locke WM a very original and profound thinker He thinJaC 
Qibtwns style vigorous but flond. He wonders that tho author} 
of Jflmus was never found out He thinks Pope’s translation of 


found out He thinks Pope’s translation of 
e Iliad su improvement on tho eimphaty of the onginal, which 
w'ls necessary to fit it to the taste o! modern readers Ho tlunka 
th ” h eroasneas m tho old comedies, and that 


there M a great deal of groesneas m tho old comedies, and that 
ttiere fiaa bem a great improvement in the morals of the higher 
Ar®**?™* 1 J'® II He tlunka the raign of Queen 

^ne the golden p=nod of our htcratura, but that, upon tho whole, 
we nave no English writer equal to Voltaire Ho speaks of Boc- 
caccio as a very licentious wnler, and thinks tho wit m Eabelsia 
eitravi^t, though be never read either of them. Ho cannot 
pensM s " Fairy Queen," and pronounces all allegorical 
bmoUett to Fielding, and discovers 
r^oli of the world in “Gil Bias " than in “ Don Qmsote." 

Fien^“ ho thmla very mmnto and tedious He thinks tho 
hbertt- It? * great deal of harm to the cause of 

the hlamw Buonaparte for being bo ambitions Ho re.-«is 

the ±.i^nbHrgk and Quart^lg thinks as they do He is 
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shy of having an opinion on a new actor or a new singer, for the 
public do not always agree with the newspapers. He thinks that 
the moderns have great advantages over the ancients in many 
respects. He thinks Jeremy Bentham a greater man than Aristotle. 
He can see no reason why artists of the present day should not 
pamt as well as Raphael or Titian. For instance, he thinks there 
is something very elegant and classical m Mr. Westall’s drawings. 
He has no doubt that Sir Joshua Reynolds’ Lectures were written 
by Burke. He considers Home Tooke’s account of the conjunction 
That very ingenious, and holds that no writer can be called elegant 
who uses the present for the subjunctive mood, who says If it ts for 
Jf it he. He tliinks Hogarth a great master of low comic humour, 
and Cobbett a coarse, vulgar -writer. He often talks of men of 
liberal education, and men -without education, as if that made much 
difference. Ha judges of people by their pretensions; and pays 
attention to their opinions according to their dress and rank in life 
If he meets with a fool, he does not find him out; and if he meets 
-with any one wiser than himself, he does not know what to make 
of him. He thinks that manners are of great consequence to the 
common intercourse of life. He thinks it difficult to prove the 
existence of any such thing as original genius, or to fix a general 
standard of taste. He does not think it possible to define what 
-wit is. In religion his opinions are liberal. He considers all 
enthusiasm as a degree of madness particularly to be guarded 
against by young minds ; and believes that truth lies in the middle, 
between the extremes of right and -wrong. He thinks that the 
object of poetry is to please ; and that astronomy is a very pleasing 
and useful study. He thinks all this and a great deal more, that 
amoimts to nothing. We wonder we have remembered one-half of it — 
“ For true no-me.ming puzzles more than wit.” 

Though he has an aversion to all now ideas, he likes all new plans 
and matters of fact : the new Schools for All, the Penitentiary, the 
new Bedlam, the new steamboats, the gasbghts, the new patent 
blacking — everjdliing of that sort hut the Bible Society. The 
Society for the Suppression of Vice he thinks a great nuisance, as 
every honest man must. 

In a word, a commonplace critic is the pedant of polite conver- 
sation. He refers to the opinion of Lord M. or Lady G. with the 
same air of significance that the learned pedant does to the authority 
of Cicero or Virgil ; retails the -wisdom of the day, as the anecdote- 
monuer does the -wit; and carries about with him the sentiments of 
people of a certain respectability in hfe, as the dancing-master does 
their air or their valets their clothes. 

E 
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ACXOHS ACriKG 

PuTBES are " the abstraels and bnef chronicles of the tun'll the 
motley repfesentatives of human natore. They are the only honwt 
hypocrites Their life is a soltmUty dream, a atndied madness. 
The height of their ambition is to be Iciiif* iJiemi'ltt* To^y 
tings, to-morrow beggars, it is only when they are thcmselTea that 
they are nothing hlade np of minue laughter and tears, pwsmg 
from the citremes of ]oy or woo at the prompter’s call, they wear 
the livery of other mens fortunes, their very thoughts are not theff 
own They are, as it were, trt»ii-beaT«s in the pageant of Wo, and 
hold a glass up to humanity, frailer than itseU VTe see oursclrts 
at secondhand in them, they show os sll that we are, all that we 
wish to he, and all that we dread to be. Tlie stags u an epitome, 
a bettered liVencsa, of the world, with the dull post l< ft out , and 
indeed, with this omissioa, it is neatly big enough to hold all the 
rest It'hat brings the resemhl-ince nearer u, that, as tiug umtate 
os, we, in out torn, imitate them How many fine gentlemen do 
waawe to the stage! How many romantio lovers are mere Romeos 
in maaqneradel How many soft bcwoms have heaved with Juliets 
sighs! They teach us when to Hugh and when to weep, when to 
love and when to hate, npon pnnciple and with ft good gtaoa. 
^Vherever there u a playhouse the world will go on not amiss The 
•tage not only refines the nannera, but it u the best teacher of 
morals, for it u the truest and most intelligible picture of hfe. It 
sfunps tfie image of virtue on the nucid by first softening the mde 
matcnals of which it is composed by ft sense of pleasure. It r^u- 
lates the passions by pvmg a looso to the imagination It points 
out the selfish and deprared to our detestation, the amiable and 
gonoroua to our admiration , and if it clothes the more seductive 
Tices with the borrowed graces of wit and fancy, even those graces 
operate as a dirersion to the coarser poison of esyienenco and bad 
cratBpJe, and often prevent or carry off the infection by inoculating 
the miM vfith a certain ta*te and deganee. 

If tfi^^toge u uaefol as • acbool instruction, it la no leas so as 
a source ofv^nsement It la the eource of the (protest enjoyment 
at the time a never-failmg fund of agreeable reflection after- 
wards The Kisnts of a new play or of a new actor are always 
among the first Wca of pobte ocmversation One way in which 
public exhibitions {iMtnbuto to refine and humanise mankind is by 
suppljTcg them withVeas and enbjecta c< convemalion and interest 
in common The pro}^^ of avihsation u in proportion to the 
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tinmbor of commonplaces current in society. For instance, if wo 
meet with a stranger at an inn or in a stago-coach, who knows 
nothing but Iiis own affairs, liia shop, his customers, his fann, his 
pigs, his poultry, wo can carry on no conversation with him on these 
local and xiersonal matters, tho only way is to lot him have all tho 
talk to himself. But if ho has fortimately over seen Mr. Liston act, 
tliis is an immediate topic of mutual conversation, and wo agree 
together the rest of tho evening in discussing tho merits of that 
inimitable actor, wth tho same satisfaction as in talldng over tho 
affairs of tho most intimate friend. 

If the stage thus introduces us familiarly to our contemporaries, 
it also brings us acquainted with former times. It is an interesting 
revival of past ages, manners, opinions, dresses, persons, and actions 
— whether it carries us hack to the wars of York and Lancaster, or 
half-way back to tho heroic times of Greece and Rome, in some trans- 
lation from tho French, or quite back to tho age of Charles 11. in 
tho scones of Congreve and of Etherego (tho gay Sir George I) — 
happy age, when kings and nobles led purely ornamental lives; 
when tho utmost stretch of a morning's study went no further than 
tho choice of a sword-knot or the adjustment of a side-curl ; when 
tho soul spoke out in all tho pleasing eloquence of dress ; and beaus 
and belles, enamoured of themselves in one another’s follies, flut- 
tered like gilded butterflies in giddy mazes through the walks of 
St, James's Park! 

A good company of comedians, a theatre-royal judiciously 
managed, is your true Heralds’ College — tho only Antiquarian 
Society that is worth a rush. It is for this reason that there is 
such an air of romance about players, and that it is pleasanter to 
see them, even in their own persons, than any of tho three learned 
professions. Wo feel more respect for Jolm Kemble in a plain coat 
than for the Ijord Chancellor on tho woolsack. Ho is surrounded, 
to our eyes, with a greater number of imposing recollections ; he is 
a more reverend piece of formality — a more complicated tissue of 
costume. Wo do not Imow whether to look upon tliis accomplished 
actor as Pierre, or King John, or Coriolanus, or Cato, or Leontes, 
or tho Stranger. But we see in him a stately hieroglyphic of 
humanity, a living monument of departed greatness, a sombre com- 
ment on the rise and fall of kings. Wo look after him till ho is out 
of sight as wo listen to a story of one of Ossian's heroes, to “ a tale 
of other times 1 ”... . 

The most ple.asant feature in tho profession of a player, and which 
indeed is peculiar to it, is, that wo not only admire tho talents of 
those who adorn it, but wo contract a personal intimacy with them. 
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Tliere js DO class of society whom soBuiDy persons regard mth affection 
as actors "tVe greet them on the rtage , we like to meet them m the 
streets , they almost always recall to ns pleasant associations , and wo 
feel our gratitude exated without the uneasiness of a sense of ohhga- 
tioo. The Fery gaiety and popnlanty, however, which annound the 
hfe of a favounto performer make the rotirmg from it a very senous 
business It glancM amorlilying refiedion on the shortneM of human 
hfe and the vanity of human pleasures. Something reminds ns that 
“ all the worlds a atage, e^d all the men and women merely playera.” 


\QulTacltTtt^fSIlAk^J^!9,rtl^^t|i,t%^^ P\Tt Bdttvxnk of tlua vori Juitt 
apptanl ta OTui nore (Ann one <s Ike Dniled State* ] 

MtCBETtl 

" Tha joMt a a;a in a Ena frenzy roQiogr 
Doth gUnca from heaven to earth from auth to heaven , 

And u {magtsatioB bodien forth 
Iha form* ol ibu^a nnknonn, the poe»?i pen 
Turns them to shapa. and gives to airy nothing 
A lotoi babitabon and a name." 

(dfuimmsMT hVkfa V x<] 


"Macbeth" and "Lear,'' “Othello" and “Hamlet," are usnally 
reckoned Sbakspean'e four pnnopel tragedies “ Lear ” etands first 
for the prof ootid iQtensdy of the passion , " hlacheth" for the vrtldnces 
of the im^iDatioa and the rapidity of the action, "Othello" for the 
progressive interest and powerful alteraatioua of feeling, "Hamlet" 
for the refined development of thought and sentiment If the force 
o{ genius shown m ea^ of these wortn is aatoEishing, their variety is 
not less so They arehko difforeo* vacations of the same mind, not 
One of which has the shghtast ic'arence to the test This distmcti 
bess and ongmahty w indeed ulis necessary consequence of truth 
and nature. ShabpeaieV «.„» dose appeared to possees the 
resources of nature ‘ your rmly iniycdy tnoJeer" His plsj* 

have the force of thm upon the min d, 'What he reprosents is 
brought homo to the fc-aom as a part of out erpenenco, implanted 
m the memory as if wo had known the places, pi rsons, and things of 
whichhe treats “llscheth" is like a record of a preternatural and 
ereut. It has the ru^ed Seventy of an old chromde with 
““»emation of the poet can engraft upon traditional 
behef The casUe of 3dacbeth,K«md which " the ait smells woomgly " 
and where the templehaunting martlet builds " has a real subsist- 
tha^, the -Wend Balm meet ns m person on “the 
bla-rtp.! heart, ” the “ Sir-drawB ' u 
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eyes; the '‘gracious Duncan,” tlio “blood-boltcrcd Banqno,” stand 
beforo \ia: nil tlmt passwl through tho mind of Jlacboth passes 
without tho loss of a tittio, tlirough ours. All that could actually 
tako place, and all that is only possible to bo conceived, what was 
said and what ^vns done, tho workings of passion, tho spells of magic, 
arc brought boforo us with tho same absolute truth and riridness. 
Shakspeuro oxcellod in tho openings of his plays ; that of “ Macboth ” 
is tho most striking of any. Tlio wildness of tho scenery', tho sudden 
sliifting of tho situations and characters, the bustle, tho expectations 
excited, are equally extraordinary. Prom tho first entrance of tho 
HVitchcs and tho description of them when they moot Macbeth, 

“ What ore the?o 

So withor’ei, and so wild in their attiro, 

That look not like th' inhabitant? o' th' earth 
And yet are on’t t " 

tho mind is prepared for alt that follows. 

This tragedy is alike distinguished for tho lofty imagination it dis- 
plays, and for the lumultnous t ehemenco of tho action ; and the one is 
made tho moving principlo of the other. Tho overwholmmg pressure 
of protcniatural agency urges on the tide of human passion with re- 
doubled force. Iilaobcth himself appe-ars driven along by tho violence 
of his fate like a vessel drifting before a storm: ho reels to and fro hke 
a drunken man ; ho staggers under tho weight of his own purposes 
and the suggestions of others ; he stands at bay with Ins situation; 
and from the superstitious awe and breathless susiicnso into wliioh 
the communications or tho Weird Sisters throw him, is hurried on 
with daring iinpatienco to verify their predictions, and with impious 
and bloody band to tear aside the veil which hides the uncertainty 
of tho future. Ho is not equal to tho strugglo with fate and con- 
scienco. Ho now “bends up each corporal agent to this terrible 
feat;” at other times his heart misgives him, and ho is cowed and 
abashed by his success. “ The attempt, and not tho deed, confounds 
us.” His mind is assailed by tho stings of remorse, and full of 
“ preternatural solicitings.” ffis speeches and soliloquies are dark 
riddles on human life, baffling solution, and entangling him in their 
laby'rmths. In thought ho is absent and perplexed, sudden and 
dosporato in act, from a distrust of his own resolution. His energy 
springs from tho anmoty and agitation of his mind. His bhndly 
rushing forward on tho objects of his ambition and roveiigo, or his 
rccoihug from them, equally betrays tho harassed state of his feel- 
ings. This part of his character is admirably set off by being 
brought in connection with that of Lady Macbeth, whoso obdurate 
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etrength of will and masculine firmnees give her the aseenden^ 
over her husbands faltcnrg TOtne She at once eeires on the 
opportunity that offers for the ecotanphshment of sU tiieir ftTshed- 
lor greatness and never flindies ftoia her object till all is 
The magnitude of her restdnt on almost covers the magn tude of 
her guilt. She is a great bad woman whom we hate but whom 
we fear more ft'*!! we hale She doea not eiot© our loathjig and 
abhorrence hie Regan and Coneni She is only wicked to gam a 
great end and is perhaps more distinguished by her commandmg 
presence of mind and meaotable self will which do not suffer her 
to be diverted from a bad purpose when once formed by weak and 
womanly r^ets than hy the hardness of her heart or want of 
nat iral affect ons The impression which her lofty detenninat on 
of ehsracter makes on the mmd of Macbeth u well described where 
he exclaims 

... BmMT forth mea-cbiUrea only , 

Fer thy Qj>da«at«d metUe sboaU eompoM 
tfuthinc but Dales I** 

Kor do the pains she u at to screw his courage to the sticking 
place ” the reptoach to him not to be lost so poorly m himsdi " 
the assurance that a btUe water clears them of this deed," show 
anything but her greater consisteticy in depravity Her strong 
nerved stub t on tarnishes nbe of eted to the s des of his intent ' 
aiul she u herself wound up to the execut oa of her baneful project 
with the same unshnnking fort tude in cnmi} that in other cir- 
cumstances she Would probably have shown patience in suflenng 
The dehbeiate sacrifice of all other cons derat ons to the gainmg 
for their future days and nights eole sovere ga sway and master- 
dom " by the murder of I>ancaii is gorgeously expressed m her 
invocat on on hearmg of his fatal entrance under her battle 
ments 


Cod* you sp nt* 

That tend sn HKwtal thoughts, unsox me here 
And 6U DO froD tho crown to the toe top-full 
Of d rest cruelty | msho Ui ck ay blood 
Stop op th access and paaaage to remorse 
Thst no cotnpuoctions ra t ngi of nature 
^ie Dy fell pnrpow nor keep peace between 
n cff«t and t Cnne to my woman % breastiv 
^d take my mdk t„g^ murdenng mmutea 
w bererer a your ngfatlees suhstan ee 

I«!i ' Co®*- thi V n .ht I 

And pall thee u the duDest smoVe of hell. 
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Tliat my keen knifo edo not the wound it makes. 

Nor heav’n peep tUrou;;h tho blanket of tho dark. 

To cty. Hold, hold 1—" 

When she first hears that “ the king [Duncan] comes here to-night,” 
she is BO overcome by tho news, which is boj-ond her utmost ejqjoc- 
tations, that she answers tho messenger, ‘‘Thou’rt mad to say it:” 
and on receiving her husband’s account of the predictions of the 
"Witches, conscious of his instability of purpose, and that her pre- 
sence is necessary to goad him on to the consummation of his 
promised greatness, she osclnims — 

“ Hio theo hither, 

That I may pour ray spirita in thine car, 

And chastise with tho valour of my tonguo 
All that impedes theo from tho golden round, 

Which fate and metaphysical aid doth seem 
To have theo crow n’d withai.” 

Tliis swelling exultation and keen spirit of triumph, this uncontrol- 
lable eagerness of anticipation, which seems to dilate her form and 
take possession of all her faculties, this solid, substantial flesh-and- 
blood display of passion, exhibit a striking contrast to the cold, 
abstracted, gratuitous, servile malignity of the Witches, who are 
equally instnimental in urging Maohoth to liis fato for the mere 
love of mischief, and from a disinterested delight in deformity and 
omolty. They are hags of mischief, obscene panders to iniquity, 
malicious from their impotence of enjoyment, enamoured of destruo- 
tiou, because they are themselves unr^, abortive, half-existences : 
who become sublime from their exemption from all human sym- 
pathies and contempt for all human affairs, as Lady Macbeth does 
by tho force of passion ! Her fault seems to have been an excess 
of that strong prmciplo of self-interest and family aggrandisement, 
not amenable to the common feelings of compassion and justice, 
which is so marked a feature in barbarous nations and times. A 
passing reflection of tliis Hud, on tho rcsemblanco of the sleeping 
king to her father, alone prevents her from slaying Duncan with 
her own hand. 

In speaking of tho character of Lady Macbeth, we ought not 
to pass over Mrs. Siddons's manner of acting that part. Wo can 
conceive of nothing grander. It was something above nature. It 
seemed almost as if a being of a superior order had dropped from a 
higher sphere to awe the world vrith the majesty of her appearance. 
Power was seated on her brow, passion emanated from her bieast 
as from a slirino ; jhe was tragedy-personified. In coming on in the 
sleeping-scone, her ej^es were open, hut their sense w’as shut. She 
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wa3likeapcmnl«ew3dered»iidxniooiaciou3o{vrhftt8hednL Her 
lips moved involemtanly aU her gestnrcfl were ui%oluntary Mid 
mechanical She plided on nod off Iho «tago liho en apparition 
To have seen her in that dianttAct was an evcot in oneaUte, 

not to ho {oTgottcn. 


OTHELLO 


Ii has been said that traj^y ptmfios the affections by terror and 

pity That IS, It aubstituUsimagmaiy sympathy for mere selfiahnesa. 

It giTca us a bgh and jiennanMit inlwest, beyond ourseWea, m 
humanity aa snch It raises the great, the remote, and the possible 
to an equality mth the real, the. little, and the near It mahes man 
a partaher with his kind. It sohduea and sottens the stubboroncss 
of his wilL It teaches him that there are and have been others Hho 
hnnself, by sbowmg him aa m a glass wbat they hare felt, thought, 
end done. It opens the ch<iinben of the human hcort It lo^rea 
nothing indifferent to ns that can aflect onr common nstnra. It 
oxcitce onr eenaibiUty by exlubituig the passions wonsd np to the 
utmost pitch by the poirer of unsgioation or the temptation of 
orcTunstanees , and corrects their fatal exeeasea u ouneircs br 
pointing to the greater esteot of soffenngs and of ensos to which 
they hare led others. Tragedy creates a bolance of the affcetiona 
It taakea us thoughtful spectators lU the bats of bfe It la the 
lefinerof thespeaes, adiMplmeoIhumaiuty The habitual study 
of poetry and works of imagination u one chief part of a well- 
grounded education. A taste for liberal art is neccasary to complotn 
the character of a genUeman. Science alone u hard and mechanical 


It exercises the imdeiatandmg upon t’ jgs out of onrselree, while it 
leaves the afiections unemployed, r engrossed with our own im- 
mediate, nasrow Krterests.--“0» fumishee an Dlustntion of 
these remarks. It excites onr mpstby in an extraordinary dt^rcn 
The moral it conveys baa sclot <t appbcatioa to the conecros of human 
life than that of dmost any uther of Shakspeare'a plays. “ It oomea 
directly home to the bosoms and business of men ” The pathos m 
* •* indeed more dresdfal end ovetpowtxing , but it is less 

natnral, and less of eveiy day’s oocorreDce. IVe have not the same 
sympathy with the pasaons described in “Macbeth’ The 
interest m “ Hamlet” la mom remote and reflex. That of “Othello" 
ia at onoe equally profound and affecting /■ 

The pctmvaque contraata cd chawctec in this play ate almost 
aa lemi^ble as the depth of the passion. The Moor Othello, tlie 
gentle Desdemona, the nUam lago, the good-natured Casaio, tho 
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fool Eoderigo, present a range and variety of character ns sinking 
and palatable ^ that produced by the opposition of costume in 
a picture. Their distinguishing qualities stand out to the mind’s 
eye, so that even when we are not thinking of their actions or 
sentiments, the idea of their persons is stiU as present to us as ever. 
These characters and the images they stamp upon the mind are the 
farthest asunder possible, the distance between them is immense ; 
yet the compass of knowledge and invention which the poet has 
shown in embodying these extreme creations of liis genius is only 
greater than the truth and felicity with which he has identified each 
character ivith itself, or blended their difierent quahties together in 
the same story. What a contrast the character of Othello forms to that 
of lago ! At the same time, the force of conception with which these 
two figures are opposed to each other is rendered still more intense 
by the complete consistency with which the traits of each character 
are brought out in a state of the highest finishing. The makmg 
one black and the other white, the one unprincipled, the other 
unfortunate in the extreme, would have answered the common 
purposes of efiect, and satisfied the ambition of an ordinary painter 
of character. Shakspeare has laboured the finer shades of difference 
in both with as much care and skill as if he had had to depend on 
the execution alone for the success of his design. On the other hand, 
Desdemona and uEmiha are not meant to be opposed with anything 
like strong contrast to each other. Both are, to outward appear- 
ance, characters of common life, not more distinguished than women 
usually are, by difference of rank and situation. The diflerenco 
of their thoughts and sentiments is, however, laid open, their minds 
are separated from each other by signs as plain and ns little to be 
mistaken as the complexions of their husbands. 

The movement of the passion in Othello is exceedingly different 
from that of Macbeth. In Macbeth there is a violent struggle 
between opposite feelings, between ambition and the stings of 
conscience, almost from first to last : in Othello, the doubtful con- 
flict between contrary passions, though dreadful, continues only 
for a short time, and the chief interest is excited by the alternate 
ascendency of different passions, by the entire and unforeseen 
change from the fondest love and most unbounded confidence 
to the tortures of Jealousy and the madness of hatred. The 
revenge of Othello, after it has once taken thorough possession 
of his° mind, never quits it, but groivs stronger and stronger at 
every moment of its delay. The nature of the Moor is noble, 
confiding, tender, and generous ; but his blood is of the most in- 
flammable land; and being onco roused by a sense of his wrongs. 
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b8 IB stopped by no considefBtwMss of remoree or pity till be las 
given B loose to all the dictates of his rage and his despair It 
13 m worla^ bis noble Datnre up to this ertremity through rapd 
but gradual transitions, m rautng passion to its height from ^e 
smallest b^innmgs and m Bjute of all obstacles, m painting the 
expiring conflict between love and hatred, tenderness and teseat- 
ment, jealousy and remorse, m unfolding the strength and the 
weakness of onr natrire, in uniting enblimity of thought with the 
tngmsh of the keenest woe, in pnttmg m motion the Tanons im- 
pulses that agitate this onr mortal being, and at last bl end in g them 
m thst noble tide of deep and enstained passion, impetnous I ut 
majestic, that " flowa on to the Propootic, and knows no ebb," that 
bhakspeaie sbown the mastery of bis genins and of his power 
over the human heart, ^le third act of “OthtUlo" is hia finest 
display, not of knowledge or passion eeporately, but of the two com- 
bined, of the knowledge of character with the expression of passion, 
of consummate art m the keeping up of appearances with the pro 
found workinga of nature, and the conrulsive moTementa of uncon- 
trollable agony, of the power of inflietu^ torture and of siiflenng it 
l«ot only u the tnmnlt of passion in OtheUo’t mind heaved up from 
the very bottom of the tool, bat every the slightest nndalation of 
feehng is seen on the surface, as it anaea fmm the uspulsea of imogi* 
nation or the taaliaouB soggeeliona of lago The progressive pte* 
paiatioo for the catastrophe is wonderfully managed from the hloors 
htst gallant recital of the story his love, of " the spells and witch- 

craft he had nsed,* from tus unlooked for and romantic tnecees, the 
fond satisfaction with whidi be dotee on his own happiness, the 
unreserved tendemees of Desdetnona and her innocent impor- 
tunities in favonr of Cassio, irritating the snspitaons instDlcd into 
her husbands mind by the perfidy of Isgo, and rankling there to 
poison, till he loses all command of himself, pqH Km rage only 
bo appeased by blood. 


HAhlLCT 

This is that Hamlet the Dane whom we read of in onr youth, and 
whom we may be said almost to remember m onr after years, he 
who ^e thst famous soliloquy on hfe, who gave the adneo to 
^ player^ who fought “this goodly frame, the earth," a stenie 
^moaby^, Md this brave o’erban^ firmament, the air, this 
^tical i^C fretted with golden fire," « a foul and pestilent con- 
ation of vapours " whom “man delighted not, nor woman 
«.!!.» 1» who WM ,«J, , 1 , „d Bonita <m 
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Yorick’s skull; the schoolfellow of Eosenorantz anti Guildenstem 
at 'Wittenberg; the friend of Horatio; the lover of Ophelia; he 
that was mad and sent to England ; the slow avenger of liis father’s 
death; who lived at the court of Horwendillus five hundred years 
before we were bom, but all whose thoughts we seem to know as 
well as we do our own, because we have read them in Shakspeare. 

Hamlet is a name ; his speeches and sayings hut the idle coinao-e 
of the poet’s brain. "What then, are they not real ? Tliey are as 
real as our own thoughts. Their reality is in the reader’s mind 
It is we who are Hamlet. This play has a prophetic trath, which 
is above that of history. 'Whoever has become thoughtful and 
melancholy through his own mishaps or those of others ; whoever 
has borne about with him the clouded brow of reflection, and 
thought himself “too much i’ th’ sun;” whoever has seen the 
golden lamp of day dimmed by envious mists rising in his oivn 
breast, and could find in the world before him only a dull blank 
with nothing left remarkable in it; whoever has known “the 
pangs of despised love, the insolence of office, or the spurns which 
patient merit of the unworthy takes;” he who has felt his mind 
sink within him, and sadness cling to his heart like a malady, who 
has had his hopes blighted and his youth staggered by the appari- 
tions of strange things ; who cannot be well at ease, while he sees 
evil hovering near him like a spectre ; whose powers of action have 
been eaten up by thought, he to whom the universe seems infinite, 
and himself nothing ; whose bitterness of soul makes him careless 
of consequences, and who goes to a play ns his best resource to 
shove off, to a second remove, the evils of life by a mock represen- 
tation of them — tliis is the true Hamlet. 

"We have been so used to this tragedy that we hardly know how 
to criticise it any more than we should know how to descnbe our 
own faces. But we must make such observations as we can. It 
is the one of Shakspeare’s plays that we think of the oftenest, 
because it abounds most in striking reflections on human life, and 
because the distresses of Hamlet are transferred, by the turn of his 
mind, to the general account of humanity. IVliatever happens to 
him we apply to ourselves, because he applies it so himself as a 
means of general reasoning. He is a great moraliser; and what 
makes him worth attending to is, that he moralises on his own 
feelings and ej^porience. He is not a commonplace pedant. If 
“ Lear ” is distinguished by the greatest depth of passion, “ Hamlet " 
is the most remarkable for the ingenuity, originality, and imstudied 
development of character. Shakspeare had more magnanimity than 
any other poet, and he has shown more of it in this play than in 
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any other There « no attempt to force an eveiythmg 

13 left for tmie and areittnsUnoc* to Wnlo^tl. Tlio alleivtwo » 
excited without effort, the inadtnt* *uc*»ed each other » maters 
of course ti* chaivAets thinV »od apeak and “ ^**®y 

mi-^ht do if Kfl entirely to themeelwa. Tlicre u no act purpo^ 
no%trainmg at a point Tbo oheorvationa are siygested by the 
passing Bcioo — the gurta of passion come and go like aonnds oI 
music borne on the wind The whole play i* an exact transcript 
of what might be aupyoeed to hare taken place at the court of 
Denmark, at the remote period of tune fired upon, before the 
modem refinements m mwain and manners wem heard of It 
would have been mtercsting enough to hare been admitted as a 
bystander in such a scene, at auA a tune, to hare heard and wit- 
neesed Ksmcthing of what was going on. But hero we are more 
than spectators ^Vo have not only “the outward pageants and 
the signs d grief," but" we have that within which, passes show " 
\te read the thoughts of the heart, we catch the passions Iinng 
03 they nso Other dramstio writers give ua very fine Tersiona 
Slid. pataphrssM of nature , but Shakspeare, togethw with hts own 
comments, gives os the original text, that we may judge for our* 
selves. Thu u a very great advantage 
The character of Hamlet stands <pute by itself It is not a dior- 
actei marked by atrength of mil or even of pOKion, but by refine 
meat of thought and eenUment. Haml»t is aa little tA the hero 
as a man can well be , bat he is a young and pnacely nonce, fall 
of bigb enthusiasm sod quick sensibility'— the sport of nmioi- 


stonces, questionmg with fortune and refining on his own feehngs, 
and forced from the nataral bias of hu disposition by the stnngo- 
ness of his situation He seems mcapahle of deliberate wctioti, end 
IS only liumed into extremities on tbo spur of the occasion, when 
he has no tune to reflect, as m tbo scene where he kills Polouius, 
and J^ain, where he atters the letters whiv.h Eosaicranfz and 
Grnldenatem are Ukii^ mlh them to England, purporting his 
death. At other times, when he is moet bound to set, be terns na 
puzzled, undecided, and sceptical, dalliee with his purpoees, till the 
^loa IS lo6t, and finds out some ptetaico to relapse into indo- 
lence sod thoughtlnlnms again For this reason he refuses to tail 
the ^ when he is at his prayere, and by a refinement in mal ce, 
which ^ in truth only an eswjse for his own want o! resolution, 
d^ers ^s revenge to a more faUl opportunity, when he shall be 
engged m some art •' that b« » reLah of salvation in it " 

vi^Vwopbirel speculators , and because he 
cann t have his n-vengo perfect, according to the most refined idea 
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his wisii can form, ho declines ifc altogether. So he Bcruples to trust> 
the suggestions of the Ghost, contrives the scene of the play to have 
surer proof of his uncle’s gmlt, and then rests satisfied irith this 
confirmation of liis suspicions, and the success of his experiment, 
instead of acting upon it. Yet ho is sensible of his own weakness, 
taxes himself with it, and tries to reason himself out of it. Still 
ho does nothing; and tliis very speculation on his own infirmity 
only affords him another occasion for indulging it. It is not from 
any want of attachment to his father or of abhorrence of his 
murder that Hamlet is thus dilatory; but it is more to his taste 
to indulge his imagination in reflecting upon the enormity of the 
crime and refining on his schemes of venge.ance, than to put them 
into immediate practice. His ruling passion is to think, not to 
act ; and any vague pretext that flatters this propensity instantly 
diverts him from his previous purposes. 

The moral perfection of tliis character has been called in question, 
we think, by those who did not understand it. It is more interest- 
ing than according to rules; amiable, though not faultless. Tlie 
etliical delineations of “that noble and liberal casuist” (as Shak- 
speare has been well called) do not exhibit the drab-coloured quakerism 
of morality. His plays are not copied either from the “ "Whole Duty 
of Man ” or from “ The Academy of Compliments 1 " We confess we 
are a little shocked at the want of refinement in those who are 
shocked at the want of refinement in Hamlet. Tlie neglect of 
punctilious exactness in his behaviour either partakes of the “licence 
of the time,” or else belongs to the very excess of intellectual refine- 
ment in the character, which makes the common rules of life, as 
well as his own purposes, sit loose upon him. He may be said to 
be amenable only to the tnbimal of his own thoughts, and is too 
much taken up with the airy world of contemplation to lay as much 
stress as ho ought on tlie practical consequences of things. His 
habitual principles of action are unhinged and out of joint wdtli 
the time. His conduct to Ophelia is quite natural in his circum- 
stances. It is that of assumed severity only. It is the effect of 
disappointed hope, of bitter regrets, of affection suspended, not 
obliterated, by the distractions of the scene around him 1 Amidst 
the natural aud pretematural horrors of his situation, he might 
be excused in delicacy from carrying on a regular courtship. When 
“ his father’s spirit w.is in arms,” it was not a time for the son to 
make love in. He could neither marry Ophelia, nor wound her 
mind by explaining tho cause of his alienation, which he durst 
hardly trust himself to think of. It would have taken him years 
to have come to a direct exnlanation on tlie point. In the harassed 
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rtate ot Lis mmd Le could oat. have done moch otben^ he 
did. His conduct doca not contradict what ho says when he sees 
ker funeral 

I loved Ophelia forty tboorand brotben 
Con d not with ft 1 their quantity of love 
Uaheop oiyeonL" 

Nothing can be more aflecting or beautiful than the Queens 
apostrophe to Ophelia on throwing the flowers into the grave 

Sweets to the sweet tireweU. IStaamiiy .powers. 

I hopd then should st have been oy Samlets wife 
I thought thy bnde-bed to bftVftdeelid sweat maid, 
had not hfti e strew’d thy grave * 

Shahspeare waa thoroughly a master of the mixed motives of 
human character and bo here show ns the Queen who was bo 
cmninal la eotne respects not without eensibility and sfTect on in 
other relat ona of life — Ophelia u a chancier almost too exquisitely 
touching to be dwelt upon. Oh rose of llay oh flower too soon 
fadedl Her love her madness her death are described with the 
truest touches ot tenderness and pathos. It is a character which 
nobody but Shahspeata could hare drawn in the way that he has 
dons and to the conception of winch there is not even the emallest 
approach except m some of the old romant c ballads 


ROMEO AND JULIET 

“Bostao Ajm Juxiet" is the only tragedy which S 
written entirely on a lore^toiy It is eopposed to have been his 
first play and t deeerves to stand in that proud rank. There is the 
buoyant spirit of yonth in every line in the rapturous intoxicat on 
of hope and in the b tterness of deepair It has been said of 
“Romeo and Joliet” by a great cntc that “whatever is most 
intoxicating in the odour of a eoutbem spring langonLir'ff m the 
Boog of the uight ngalc or vrduploous i the first opemn^ of the 
rose IS to be found in this poem." The deacnpt on is true yet 
it does not answer to odr idea of ths play For if it has the sweet- 
ness o! the rose it has lUfaeshoees too if t has the languor of the 
nighti^ale s song it has also its giddy transport if it has the soft- 
n^ol a southern spring it is as glowing and as bright There is 
nothmg of a sickly and senthueatal cast Romeo and Jnhet are in 
w«l<t Everything speaks the very sonl 
of the passions the heart 
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is not an insipid interchange of sentiments lip-deep, learnt at second- 
hand from poems and plays, — made up of beauties of the most 
shadowy kind, of “fancies wan that hang the pensive head,” of 
evanescent smiles, and sighs that breathe not, of delicacy that 
shrinks from the touch, and feebleness that scarce supports itself, 
an elaborate vacuity of thought, and an artificial dearth of sense, 
spirit, truth, and nature 1 It is the reverse of all this. It is Shak- 
speare all over, and Shakspeare when he was young. 

We have heard it objected to “Eomeo and Juliet,” that it is 
founded on an idle passion between a boy and a girl, who have 
scarcely seen and can have but little sympathy or rational esteem 
for one another, who have had no experience of the good or iUs of 
life, and whose raptures or despair must be therefore equally groimd- 
less and fantastical. Whoever objects to the youth of the parties 
in this play as “ too unripe and crude ” to pluck the sweets of love, 
and wishes to see a first-love carried on into a good old age, and the 
passions taken at the rebound, when their force is spent, may find 
all this done in “ The Stranger” and in other German plays, where 
they do things by contraries, and transpose nature to inspire sen- 
timent and create philosophy. Shakspeare proceeded in a more 
straightforward and, we think, efiectual way. He did not endea- 
vour to extract beauty from wrinkles, or the wild throb of passion 
from the last expiring sigh of indifference. He did not “gather 
grapes of thorns nor figs of thistles.” It was not his way. But he 
has ^ven a picture of hiunan life, such as it is in the order of nature 
He has founded the passion of the two lovers not on the pleasures 
they had experienced, but on all the pleasures they had not experi- 
enced. All that was to come of life was theirs. At that imtried 
source of promised happiness they slaked their thirst, and the first 
eager draught made them drunk with love and joy. They were in 
full possession of their senses and their afiections. Their hopes were 
of air, their desires of fire. Youth is the season of love, because the 
heart is then first melted in tenderness from the touch of novelty, 
and kindled to rapture, for it knows no end of its enjoyments or 
its wishes. Desire has no limit but itself. Passion, the love and 
expectation of pleasure, is infinite, extravagant, inexhaustible, till 
experience comes to check and kill it. Juliet exclaims on her first 
interview with Eomoo : 

*' My bounty is as boundless as the sea, 

My lovo ns deep.” 

And why should it not ? What was to hinder the thriUing tide of 
pleasure, which had just gushed from her heart, from flowing on 
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wjthout «tmt or measure Vnt wpencnce, vhiA ehe -wsa jet ■mt\y 
out? What was to abate tbe trsiuport of thefiwt awcct Mnse of 
pleasure, which her heart and her aetw* had tasted, but ^ 
diSereuce wbwb »be waa m rttwagei ta? ^Vllat was there to 
check the ardour of hope, of faith, of constancy, just “ her 

breast, but disappointment wWh she had not yet felt? A* are 
the desires and tbe hop» of yontbfol pession, such is the leenneas 
of its disappointments, and the»r baleful effect Sodi is the transi- 
tion in this play from the highest bhas to the lowest despair, from 
the nuptial couch to an untimely grate The only evil that eren 
m apprehension befalls tba two lovera la the loss of the greatest 
possible felicity, yet this loss is fatal to both, for they had rather 
part with life than bear the Ibonght of snmmg all that had made 
life dear to them In all this, Shakspearo has but followed nature, 
\^hlch existed in his time, as well as now The modem philosophy, 
which reduces the whole theory of the mind to habitual impressions, 
and leares the natural unpulsca of peasion and unsgination out of 
the account, had not then been diacovmd , oi li it 'i*A, would hasn 
been little ^cnlated for the nsea of poetry 


I.V.ATL 


ITx wish that we conld pose this ^y orer, and say nothing about 
It All that we can say most fall far short of the subject , or oven 
of what we ounelvea conceive of it To attempt to give a deecnp- 
tion of the play itself or of its effect upon the mind, is mere ini' 
pcTtmence jet we most saj something It is, then, the best o! all 
bhakspeare S plays, for it is tbe one in which he was the most m 
cameet He was here fairly caught in tbe web of bis own imagina' 
tion. Tho passion which he has taken as his subject is that which 
strikes its root deepest into tho homan heart , of which tho bond is 
the baldest to be wulnoaeid , and tbecanceWing and tearing to pieces 
of which gives tho greatest revulsion to the frame This depth of 
nature, this force of pawwai, this tug and war of tbe elements of 
our hemg, this finn fajth in filul piety, and the giddy anarchy and 
rbiibng tumult of the thoughts at finding this prop fwitmg jt, the 
contr^ between the fixed, immovable basis of natural affection 
and tlm wpid, irregular starts of im^ation, suddenly wrenched 
accustomed bolds aud leetmg placee in tha soul, this la 
^mal^iear^ hut he could give 


, , , uiovemenxs oi nassion. is 

ship dnven about by the wiii&, buffeted byt^ftmous 


passion, IS like a taU 


waves, tnt 
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that still rides above the storm, baraig its anchor fixed m the bottom 
of the sea ; or it is like the sharp rock circled by the eddjing whirl- 
pool that foams and beats against it, or like the solid promontory 
pushed from its basis by the force of an earthquake. 

The character of Lear itself is very finely conceived for the pur- 
pose. It is the only ground on wliich such a story could be bmit 
with the greatest truth and effect. It is his rash haste, his violent 
impetuosity, his blindness to everything but the dictates of his 
passions or affections, that produces all his misfortunes, that aggra- 
vates his impatience of them, that enforces our pity for him. Tlie 
part which Cordelia bears in the scene is extremely beautiful : tbe 
story is almost told in the first words she utters. We see at once 
the precipice on which the poor old king stands from his own 
extrav.agant and credulous importunity, the indiscreet simplicity 
-of her love (which, to he sure, has a little of her father’s obstmacy 
in it), and the hollowness of her sisters’ pretensions. Almost the 
first burst of that noble tide of passion which runs through the 
play is in the remonstrance of Kent to his royal master on the 
injustice of his sentence against his youngest daughter : “ Bo Kent 
unmannerly, when Lear is mad!” Tliis manly plainness, which 
draws down on him the displeasure of the unadvised king, is worthy 
of the fidelity with which he adheres to his fallen fortunes. The 
true character of the two eldest daughters, Began and Gonoril (they 
are so thoroughly hateful that we do not even like to repeat their 
names), breaks out in their answer to Cordelia, who desires them 
to treat their father well: "Prescribe not us our duties ” — their hatred 
of advice being in proportion to their determination to do wrong, and 
to their hypocritical pretensions to do right. Their dehberate hypoc- 
risy adds the last finishing to the odiousness of their characters. 

It has been said, and we think justly, that the third act of 
“ Othello ” and the three first acts of " Lear ” are Sbalispeare’s great 
masterpieces in the logic of passion : that they contain the highest 
examples not only of the force of individual passion, but of its 
dramatic vicissitudes and striking effects arising from the different 
circumstances and characters of the persons speaking. Wo see the 
ebb and flow of the feeling, its pauses and feverish starts, its im- 
patience of opposition, its accumulating force when it has time to 
recollect itself, the manner iu which it avails itself of every pass- 
in'' word or gesture, its haste to repel insinuation, the alternate con- 
traction and dilatation of tbe soul, and all "the dazzling fence of 
controversy” in this mortal combat with poisoned weapons, aimed 
at the heart, where each wound is fatal. We have seen in “ Othello-” 
how the unsuspecting frankness and impetuous passions of the Moor 
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are played upon and exasperated the artful dextenty of I^o- 
In the present play, that whitii jggraeates the sense of sympatby m 
the reader, and of nncontroUaUa angtush m the swoUen heart of Lear, 
u the petrifying mdifierence, the cold, calculating, obdurate aelfishness 
of his daughters. Hjs keen passions ecciu whetted on thur stony 
hearts The contrast would be too painful, the shock too great, hut 
for the interrcntion of the Fool, whose well-timed levity comes m 
to break the continuity of feeling when it can no longer be borne, 
and to bring into play again the fibres of the heart just as they are 
growing rigid from overstrained excitement The imagination is 
glad to take refuge m the balf-comic, half senous comments of the 
Fool, jnat as the mind nndet the extreme angmsh of a surgical 
operation vents itself in aalbes of wit The character was also a 
grotesque ornament of the baibatous times, in which alone the 
tragic groundwork of the story could be laid In another point of 
new It IB indispensable, masmnch as, while it is a diversion to the 
too great intensity of our disgust, it cames the pathos to the 
highest pitch of which it u capable, by showing the pitiable weak* 
ness of the old kmgs conduct and its uretnsvable consequences m 
the most familiar point of new Lear may well “beat at the gate 
whieh let hia folly m,” after, as the Fool says, “he haa made hia 
danghtera his motben ” The ^aracter is dropped in the third act 
to make room for the entrance ^ £dgar as hlad Tom, which well 
accords with the increasing bustle and wildness of the incidents, 
esvd nothing can bo more complete than the distinction between 
Lears real snd Edgar's assumed madness, while the resemblance in 
the cause of their distresses, from the severing of the nearest ties 
of natural afiection, keeps np a unity of interest Shakspeares 
mastery over his subject, il it was not art, was owing to a know- 
ledge of the connecting-lmka o! the pasKons, and their effect 
upon the mmd, still more wonderful than any Systematic ad- 
herence to rules, and that anticipated and outdid all the efforts 
ot the most refined art, not inspired and rendered instinctive by 

men I«ar dies, indeed, we feel the truth of what Kent says on 
the occasion— 


•‘texnothuebort O let him paa I be hate* him 

That woeld upon the rack of this touch world 
Stretch him out longer “ 

^ ^ OWitnved for this play, which is 
an^?v?hif,i^i, oondemned by Schle^L A better 

authority than either on any subject m which poetry feeling are 
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concerned — Mr. Charles Lamb — ^has given it in favour of Shakspeare, 
in some remarks on the acting of Ijear, with which we shall conclude 
this account: — 

“The ‘Lear’ of Shakspeare cannot be acted. The contemptible 
machinery with which they mimic the storm which he goes out in, 
is not more inadequate to represent the horrors of the real elements 
than any actor can be to represent Lear. The greatness of Lear is 
not in corporal dimension, but in intellectual ; the explosions of his 
passions are terrible as a volcano : they are storms turning up and 
disclosing to the bottom that rich sea, his mind, with all its vast 
riches. It is his mind which is laid bare. This case of flesh and 
blood seems too insignificant to be thought on ; even as he himself 
neglects it. On the stage we see nothing but corporal infirmities 
and weakness, the impotence of rage ; while we read it we see not 
Lear, but we are Lear ; — ^wa are in his mind : we are sustained by a 
grandeur which baffles the malice of daughters and storms ; in the 
aberrations of his reason we discover a mighty, irregular power of 
reasoning, immethodised from the ordinary purposes of life, but 
exerting its powers, as the wind blows where it listeth, at will on 
the corruptions and abuses of mankind. "What have looks or tones 
to do with that sublime identification of his age with that of the 
heavens themselves, when in his reproaches to them for conniving 
at the injustice of his children he reminds them that ‘ they them- 
selves are old ’ ? "What gestmre shall we appropriate to this ? 
What has the voice or the eye to do with such things ? But the 
play is beyond aU art, as the tamperings with it show: it is too 
hard and stony : it must have love-scenes, and a happy ending. It 
is not enough that Cordelia is a daughter, she must shine as a lover 
too. Tate has put his hook in the nostrils of this Leviathan, for 
Garrick and his followers, the showmen of the scene, to draw it 
about more easily. A happy ending ! — as if the living martyrdom 
that Lear had gone through, — the flaying of his feelings alive, did not 
make a fair dismissal from the stage of life the only decorous thing 
for him. If ho is to live and -be happy after, if he could sustain 
this world’s burden after, why all this pudder and preparation — ^why 
torment us with aU this unnecessary sympathy? As if the childish 
pleasure of getting his gilt robes and sceptre again could tempt him 
to act over again his misused station, — as if at his years and with 
his experience, an3d;hing was left but to die.” 
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iFShakspcoresfoDdco^ for the Indioous sometimes led to fiul*s lit 
bis tragedies (which was not often the ease), he has made oa amends 
by the character of Falatalh This is perhaps the most substantial 
comic character that erer was idtccImL Sit John cames * most 
portly presence m the minds and in hun, not to speak it 
profanely, “ we behold the fulness of the spint of wit and humour 
bodily" 'We are as well acquainted with his person as his mind, 
and his ]o1cca come upon ns with double forco and relish from tbo 
quantity of flesh through which thqi make their way, as he shakes 
his fat sides with laughter, or ''lards the lean earth as he walks 
along " Other cotmo characters seem, if we approach and handle 
them, to resolre thematlrea into air, “into Ihin air," but this is 
embodied and palpable to the groescst apprehension it liee “ thrro 
Cn^rs deep upon the ribs," it plays al«ut the lungs and diaphragm 
with all the force of ammal enjoyment Dls body is like a gocl 
estate to hu tmnd, from which he reocirwi rents and rcroioea of 
^at and pleasure in kind, according to its eatent and the nchneas 
^ the soQ Wit « often a meagre snbslitnte for pleasurable sensa- 
, an effusion of spleen and petty spite at the comforts of others, 
^ filing none in itself FalstaTs wit is an emanation of a fine 

OTerdomr* rf h« k,e ot ,nd good mo„h$t. • 

vent to 1 m Learte ease, and oveiseeejtontment vnth Lj^lf and 
r l™. ” ''■"trtw 1 la '..n, not ffl.t aa 

to. evaatoat leepng u tha Wdleo. InJtev ol 

a ” "I'^dnlcaneo ol h„Xeal 

a^' r ”• ■>“* Ina jolealaata 

■toow'Wnet^d ^ .T”n"’T "" 

and^drmt" He cBambera of fia bnnn "it anona of meat 

we five with hue ^npetuaf holida, and open house, and 

IS aa much in imawt ^ *** * Mere sensualist All this 

mmhle, fiery, and delectable a***®?*^' I'nch, forgetive, full of 
the ball after his senses hare ^ im^ation keeps up 

it Ho seems to have 
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oven a greater enjoyment of the freedom from restraint, of good 
clieer, of his ease, of his vanitj’, in the ideal exaggerated descript7on 
which he gives of them, than in fact. He never fails to enrich his 
discourse with allusions to eating and drinking, but we never see 
him at table. He carries his own larder about with him, and he is 
liimself “ a tun of man.” His pulling out the bottle in the field of 
battle is a joke to show his contempt for glory accompanied ivith 
danger, his systematic adherence to his Epicurean philosophy in the 
most trying circumstances. Again, such is his deliberate exaggera- 
tion of his own vices, that it does not seem qmte certain whether 
the account of liis hostess’s biU, found in his pocket, with such an 
out-of-the-way charge for c.apons and sack with only one halfpenny- 
worth of bread, was not put there by himself as a tnck to himiour 
the jest upon liis favourite propensities, and as a conscious carica- 
ture of himself. He is represented as a liar, a braggart, a coward, 
a glutton, &c., and yet we are not offended but delighted with him ; 
for he is all these as much to amiise others ns to gratify himself. 
Ho openly assumes all these characters to show the humorous part 
of them. Tlio unrestrained indulgence of his own ease, appetites, 
and convenience has neither malice nor hypocrisy in it. In a word, 
he is an actor in himself almost as much as upon the stage, and wo 
no more object to the character of Falstaff in a moral point of view 
than we should tliink of bringing an excellent comedian, who should 
represent him to the life, before one of the police-offices. We only 
consider the number of pleasant lights in which he puts certain 
foibles (the more pleasant ns they ore opiiosed to the received rules 
and necessary restraints of society), and do not trouble ourselves 
about the consequences resulting from them, for no mischievous 
consequences do result. Sir John is old as well as fat, which gives 
a melancholy retrospective tinge to the character; and by the 
disparity between his inclinations and his capacity for enjovTuent, 
makes it still more ludicrous and fantastical. 

The secret of Foist affs rvit is for the most part a masterly presence 
of mind, an absolute self-possession, which nothing can disturb. His 
repartees are involuntary suggestions of lus self-love; instinctive 
evasions of everything that threatens to interrupt the career of his 
triumphant jollity and self-complacency. His very size floats him 
out of all his diflicultics in a sea of rich conceits: and ho turns 
round on the pivot of his convenience, with every occasion and at 
a moment's warning. His natural repugnance to every nnpie,isaiit 
thought or circumstance, of itself makes light of objections, and 
provokes the most extravagant and licentious answers in his omi 
justificrtion. His indillbreucc to truth puts no check mxm hi-s 
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invention, and the more tmprob^lo sod unexpected his eontriv* 
ances are, the more happily does he seem to be delivered of them, 
the antiapation of their effect sctmg aa a stimnlns to the };aiety of 
bis fan<7 The success of one adrentimms sally gives him spirits 
to cndertahe another he deals always in round numbers, and his 
exaggerations and excuses are "open, palpable, monstrous as the 
father that begeta them.” 


{A VtmofiXtEiiBliASlagt otaStnetof Dr^mat\e Critianu.iSii.] 


THE ACrrCfG OP KEAN 

I wevt to see him the first night of his appearing m Shyloclc. 
I remember it welL The boxes were empty, and the pit not half- 
full "aome quantity of barren spectators and idle renters were 
thinly scatte^ to make op a show” The whole pr^ented a 
dreary, hopeless aspect I was in considerable apprehension for the 
result. Prom the first scene in which Ur Eesn came on my donbts 
wen at an end I had been told to give as favourable an aoooiint 
as I could I gave a true one I am not one of thoeo who, when 
they see the sun brealong from behind a cloud, stop to ask others 
whether it is the moon Ur Kean a appearancs was the first gleam 
genius bteakmg athwart the gloom of the Stage, and the pnbhe 
have since gladly basked in its ray, in mte of actors, managers, and 
cntios ® 


llr Kean (of whom report hod spoken highly) last mght > made 
to appearance at Tfrury Lane Theatre m the character of ShylocL 
For voice, eye, action, and expression no actor has come out for 
many yem at all equal to him The applause, from the firet scene 
tojtte last, was general, loud, and nnmteirnpted Indeed, the very 
Bassanio and Antomo showed 
the master m ^ art, and at once decided the opinion of the 
“ot Prfect o! m, Eolwith- 
^ K«m m tta pit of Shjlook 

rt,lha M bee™. . b^te m other 

and elasti(^*»* * I^htn« and vigour in to tread, a bnoyancy 
betler^tt^l’* wumation, which would i^rd 

than with the morose, 
*h««cterSy^Ww?^’* malignity of Shylock The 
onyioct IS that rf a roan broodmg over one idea, that 

* January a6, 1814. 
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THE ACTING Oi> KEAN. 

of its wrongs, and bent on one unalterable pur^se, that of revenge. 

In conveying a profound impression of this feeling, or in einbod3dng 
the general conception of rigid and nncontroUable self-ndll, equally 
proof against every sentiment of humanity or prejudice of opimon, 
we have seen actors more successful than jVIr, Kean 5 but in giving 
effect to the conflict of passions arising out of the contrasts of situar 
tiou, in varied vehemence of declamation, in keenness of sarcasm, in 
the rapidity of his transitions from one tone and feeling to another, 
in propriety and novelty of action, presenting a succession of strik- 
ing pictures, and giving perpetually fresh shocks of delight and 
Emprise, it would be diflicult to single out a competitor. The fault 
of his acting was (if we may hazard the objection) an over-display 
of the resources of the art, which gave too much relief to the hard, 
impenetrable, dark groundwork of the character of Shylock. It 
would be endless to point out individual beauties, where almost 
every passage was received with equal and deserved applause. We 
thought, in one or two instances, the pauses in the voice were too 
long, and too great a reliance placed on the expression of the 
countenance, which is a language intelligible only to a part of the 
house. . . . 

. . . hir. Kean’s Othello is his best character, and the highest 
effort of genius on the stage. We say this ufthout any exception 
or reserve Yet we wish it was better than it is. In parts, we 
tlunk he rises as high as hranan genius can go; at other times, 
though powerful, the whole effort is th^o^vn away in a wrong direo- 
tion, and dist;urbs our idea of the character. Tlaere are some tech- 
nical objections. Othello was tall; but that is nothing: he was 
black ; hut that is nothing. But he was not fierce, and that is every- 
tlung. It is only in the last agony of human suffering that he gives 
way to Ills rage and his despair, and it is in working his noble nature 
up to that extremity that Shakspeare has shown liis genius and hig 
vast power over the human heart. It was in raising passion to its 
height, from the lowest beginnings and in spite of all obstacles, in 
showing the conflict of the soul, the tug and war between love 
and hatred, rage, tenderness, jealousy, remorse, in laying open the 
strength and the u eaknesses of human nature, in uniting sublimity 
of thought with the anguish of the keenest woe, in putting in 
motion all the springs and impulses which make up this our mortal 
being, and at last blending them in that noble tide of deep and 
sustained passion, impetuous but majestic, "that flows on to the 
Propontic and knows no ehh,” that the great excellence of Shak^are 
lay. Sir. Kean is in general all passion, all energy, all relentless 
v,iU. He wants imagination, that faculty which contemplates 
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events, end broods over foelings w*th a certsin calmness and graa* 
deior , h»s feelings almcRt elways burry on to action, and hardly ever 
repose upon themselves. Ha la too often in the hyheat a®? ® 
passion, too nnifonnly on the verge of extravagance, too constantly 
on the rack. This doea very wen in certain diaraefers, a* Zangsor 
Eajaiet, where there a merely a physical passion, a boiling <rf the 
blood to bo expressed, but it u not ao in the lofty-miadea and 
generous hloor 

IVe make these remarks the more freely, becasso there were parts 
of the character m uhich Mr Kean show^ the greateat sublimity 
and pathos, by laying aside all violenco of action For instance, 
the tone of voice in which he delivered the beautiful apostrophe, 
“ Then, oh, farewell I " struck on the heart like the swelling notes 
of some divine music, like the sound of years of departed happineas. 
■Why not all ao, or all that is like »tf Why not speak the aftcting 
paa«^, “ I found not Caastoa kissea on her bps" — why not speak 
the last speech, in the same manner? They are both of them, we 
do most sticunously contend, speediee of pure pathos, of thought 
and feeling, and not of passion, ventuig itself in Yiolenee of action 
or gestnre Again, the look, the action, the expression of voice, 
with which he accompanied the exclamation, “Kot a yot, not a lot,” 
was perfe<*tly heart-rending His vow of revenge against Casao 
an^ his abandonment of bis love for Desdenona were as fine as 
posable The whole of the thud act had an irresistible effect upon 
the house, and indeed is only to be parallelod by tho murdet^ccne 
in “ JIacbetb “ 


MRS SIDDOKS 

Tux homace ahe has received is greater than that whiuh is 
pa d to Queens. The enthusiasm ebo esated hfid somethin ' idola- 
tioos about it, was r^;ardod less with admiration than with 
wonder, as i{ a bong of a Bopenor order had dropped from another 
sphere to awe the world with the majesty of her appearance She 
raised IVagedy to the skies, or brou^t it down from thence It 
was something above nature 'Wa can conceive of nothing grander 
'ihe embodied to onr imagination the fables of mythology, of the 
heroic and deified mortals of dd« time She was not less than a 
goddess, or than a prophetess inspimd by the gods Power was 
seated on her brow, passion emanated from her breast as from a 
shrmo. She was Tr^edy peiscmiGed. She was the stateliest 
ornament of the puhlyj mmd. She was not only the idol of the 
people, sta not only hn^ed the tumultuous shouts of the pit m 
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breatliless expectation, and quenched the blaze of surroundin" 
beauty in silent tears, but to the retired and lonely student, through 
long years of solitude, her face has shone as if an eye had appeared 
from heaven; her name has been as if a voice had opened the 
chambers of the human heart, or as if a trumpet had awakened the 
sleeping and the dead. To have seen Mrs. Siddons was an event in 
every one’s life. . . . 

Mrs Siddons’s appearance in Lady Macbeth at this theatre on 
Tliursday drew immense crowds to every part of the house. We 
should suppose that more than half the number of persons were 
compelled to return without gauiing admittance. We succeeded in 
gaining a seat in one of the back-boxes, and saw this wonderful 
performance at a distance, and consequently at a disadvantage. 
Though the distance of place is a disadvantage to a performance 
hke Mrs. Siddons’s Lady Macbeth, we question whether the distance 
of time at which we have formerly seen it is any. It is nearly 
twenty years since we first saw her m this character, and Oertainlv 
the impression which we have still left on our minds from that first 
exhibition is stionger than the one we received the other evening. 
The sublimity of Mrs. Siddons’s acting is such, that the first impulse 
which it gives to the mind can never wear out, and we doubt whether 
this original and pai amount impression is not weakened, rather 
than strengthened, by subsequent repetition ; if we have seen Mrs. 
Siddons in Lady Macbeth only once, it is enough. The impression 
is stamped there for ever, and any after-experiments and critical 
inquiries only serve to fritter away and tamper ivith the sacredness 
of the early recollection. 


[Poh'ltcal Essays, with Sketches of Public Characters, 1819.] 

DISSENTERS AND DISSENTING MNISTERS. 

. . . We are told that the different sects are hot-beds of sedition, 
because they are nurseries of pubhc spirit, and independence, and 
sincerity of opinion in all other respects. They are so necessarily, 
and by the supposition. They are Dissenters from the Established 
Church ; they submit volunt.ardy to certain privations, they incur 
a certain portion of obloquy and iU-wiH, for the sake of what they 
believe to be the truth : they are not time-servers on the face of the 
evidence, and that is suflicient to expose them to the instinctive 
hatred and ready libaldrj' of those who think venality the first of 
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virtues, and prostitution of pnnaplo the best sacnfico a man can 
make to the Graces or his Country The Dissenter docs not change 
his sentiments with the seasons be does not suit his conscience to 
2us oonreojence This is enougb to condemn bun for a pestilent 
feDow He will not give np his principles because they are un» 
fashionable , therefore he is not to be trusted. He speaks his mind 
bluntly and honestly , therefore be is a secret disturber of the peace, 
a dark conspirator against the State On the contrary, the different 
sects m this country are, or have been, the steadiest supporters of 
its liberties and laws toey are checks and bamers against the in- 
Bidious or avowed encroachments of arbitrary power, as effectual and 
indispensable as any others in the CoDstitution they are depoeitsnee 
of a principle as sacred and somewhat rarer than a devotion to Court- 
influence— we mean the love of truth It is hard for any one to be 
an honest pobtioan who u not bom and bred a Dissenter Nothing 
else can sufficiently mure and steel a man against the prevailing pro* 
jndicea of the world but that habit of mind which arises from non- 
oonformity to its deetsiona in matters of religion There u a natural 
alliance between the lave of ani and religious liberty, as much as 
between Church and State Protestantism was the fiirrt school of 
political liberty m Europe Fresbytonanism has been one great 
support ol It m England. The sectary m religion ts taught to 
app^ to his own bosom for the truth and sincerity of bis opinions, 
and to atm himself with stem mdifference to what others tlimk 
of them. This will no doubt olteo produce a certain hardness of 
manner and cold repuUiveness of feeling m trifling matters, but it 
IS the only sound diraplme of truth, or inflexible honesty in pohtics 
as well as m religion The same prmapla of independent inquiry 
and unbiassed conviction which makes him reject all undue inter* 
terence between his hlaker and bia conscience will give a character 
of uprightness and disregard of personal consequences to his conduct 
and sentiments m what ooncems the most important relations be- 
tween man and man. He neither subscribes to the dogmas of priests 
nor tnicUas to the maodstos of Mioisters. He lias a rigid sense of 
duty which renders him supenor to the capneo, tha prejudices, and 
the mjnstice of the world , aad tbe same habitual consciousness of 
rectitude of purpose which leads him to rely for his self-respect on 
tha testimony of his own heart enables him to disregard the ground- 
less malice and rash judgments of his opponents It is in vam for 
him to pay his court to the world, to fawn upon power , he labours 
under certam insurmountable diaabilitiee for becommg a candidate 
fonts favour he dares to ^mtiadict its opinion and to condemn its 
usages m the most important article of all The world will always 
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look cold and askance upon him ; and therefore he may defy it -vrith 
less fear of its censiures. 

Dissenters are the safest partisans and the steadiest friends. 
Indeed, they are almost the only people who have an idea of an 
abstract attachment to a cause or to individuals, from a sense of 
fidelity, independently of prosperous or adverse circumstances, and 
in spite of opposition. No patriotism, no public spirit, not reared in 
that inclement sky and harsh soil, in “ the hortus sicais of Dissent,” 
will generally last : it will either bend in the storm or droop in the 
snnsbine. JS^on ex quovis ligno Jit Mercurius. You cannot engraft 
a medlar on a crab-apple. A thoroughbred Dissenter will never 
make an accomplished courtier. . . . 

. . . We have known some such [Dissenting ministers] in happier 
days, who had been brought up and lived from youth to age in the 
one constant belief of God and of His Christ, and who thought all 
other things but dross compared rvith the glory hereafter to be re- 
vealed. Their youthful hopes and vanity had been mortified in 
them, even in their bo3Tsh days, by the neglect and supercilious 
regards of the world ; and they turned to look into their own minds 
for something else to build their hopes and confidence upon. They 
were true Priests. They set up an image in their own minds — ^it was 
truth ; they worshipped an idol there — it was justice. They looked 
on man as their brother, and only bowed the knee to the Highest. 
Separate from the world, they walked humbly with their God, and 
lived in thought with those who had borne testimony of a good con- 
science, with the spirits of just men in all ages. Tliey saw Moses 
when ho slew the Egyptian, and the Prophets who overturned the 
brazen images, and those who were stoned and sawn asunder. They 
were ivith Daniel in the lions’ den, and with the three children whe 
passed through the fiery furnace, Mcshech, Shadrach, and Abed- 
nego ; they did not crucify Christ twice over, or deny Him in their 
hearts, ivith St. Peter; the “Book of Martyrs” was open to them, 
they read the story of "William Tell, of John Huss and Jerome of 
Prague, and the old one-eyed Zisca ; they had Neale’s “ History of 
the Puritans” by heart, and Calamy’s “Account of the Two Thousand 
Ejected Ministers,” and gave it to their children to read, wath the 
pictures of the polemical Baxter, the silver-tongued Bates, the mild- 
looHng Calamy, and old honest Howe; they believed in Lardner’s 
“ Credibility of the Gospel BHstory ; ” they were deep-read in the works 
of the Fratres Poloni, Pripscovius, Crellius, Cracovius, who sought out 
truth in texts of Scripture, and grew blind over Hebrew points , 
their aspiration after liberty was a sigh uttered from the towers, 

“ time-rent,” of the Holy Inquisition ; and their zeal for religious 
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toleration was kindled at the fires rf Scuthfield. Their sympathy 
was not with the oppressors but the oppressed. They cherished m 
their thoughts — and wished to transmit to their p»tenty — those 
rights and privileges for asserting whidi their ancestors had hied on 
scaffolds, or had pmed in dungeons or in foreign climes Their creed, 

too, was “Glory to God, peace on earth, good-will to man." Tbisweed, 

smes profaned and tendered wile, they kept fast through good report 
and evil report. This behef they had, that looks at somet hing out 
of Itself, fi*ed as the etara, deep as the finaament, that makes of its 
own heart an altar to truth, a place of worship for what is right, at 
which it does reverence with praise and prayer Uko a holy thmg, 
apart and content , that feels that the greatest Being m the universe 
IS always near it, and that all thinga work together for the good of 

iTP«»TTret,TiT'<ieT Wi< gnii^nvg banit This oovroant the/ kept, as 
the stars keep their courses, this pnnaple they stuck hy, for want of 

knowing better, as it sticks by them to the last. Tt grew with their 
growth, it docs not wither tn their decay It livea when the almond- 
tree flourishes, and u not bowrd down with the tottenng knees It 
ghmmen with the last f e«ht« eyesight, smiles m the fad^ cheek hke 
infancy, and lights a path before them to the grave. 


THE CHURCH AlfD ITS CLERGY 

Teb bane of all religions has been the necemity (real or eup- 
powd) ol keeping up an a^teuboD and attaching a value to external 
fesms and cereinonifo. It was, of course, much easier to confom 
to these, or to manifest a reverence for them, tbun to practise the 
virtues or understand the doctrmes of true religion, of which they 
were merdy the outward types and symbols. The consequence has 
been, that the greatest stress has been perpetually laid on what 
was of the least value and most easily ptofresed. The form of 
religion has superseded the substance , the means have supplanted 
fte eiid, tod the sterling com of charity and good works has been 
^ven out of the currency, for the base counterfeits of supersb- 
wm Md intolerance, by all the money-diangers and dealers m the 
^P« *staUished to rehgicm throughout the world. Vestments 
m^biJied lor the recepbon ol the Holy 
controversy and lacquered varnish of 
-distance a^texture of piety, 
of wotdnp issuing from the native strength 
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of tile soul, run out (ns Slilton expresses it) lavislily to tlie upper 
ekin, and there harden into the crust of formality.'' Hence we have 
had such shoals of 

** Eremites and Friars 

White, black, and grey, with all their trumpoiy ” — 

Vrlio have foisted their " idiot and embryo ” inventions upon us for 
truth, and who have fomented all the had passions of the heart, 
and let loose all the mischiefs of war, of fire and famine, to avenge 
the slightest difference of opinion on any one iota of their lyin" 
creeds, or the slightest disrespect to any one of those mummeries 
and idle pageants which they had set up as sacred idols for the 
world to wonder at. We do not forget, in making these remarks, 
that there was a time when the persons who will he most annoyed 
and scandalised at tliem would have taken a more effectual mode of 
showing their zeal and indignation ; when to have expressed a free 
opinion on a monk’s cowl or a Cardinal’s hat would have exposed 
the ivriter who had been guilty of such sacrilege to the pains and 
penalties of excommunication : to be biunt to an anio da fey to be 
consigned to the dungeons of the Inquisition, or doomed to the 
mines of Spanish America ; to have his nose slit, or his ears cut off, 
or his hand reduced to a stump. Such were the considerate and 
humane proceedings by which the priests of former times vindicated 
their oivn honour, which they pretended to he the honour of God. 
Such was their humility, when they had the power. . . . 


THE ESTABLISHED CLERGY. 

, . . The Established Clergy of any religion are bound to conform 
their professions of religious belief to a certain popular and lucrative 
standard, and bound over to keep the peace by certain articles of 
faith. It is a rare felicity in any ono who gives his attention fairly 
and freely to the subject, and has read the Scriptures, the Iilisnah, 
and the Talmud — the Fathers, the Schoolmen, the Socinian divines, 
the Lutheran and Calvinistio controversy, with innumorahle volumes 
appertaining thereto and illustrative thereof, to believe aU the 
Thirty-nine Articles, “ except ono.” If those who are destined for 
the episcopal office exorcise tbeir understandings honestly and 
openly upon every one of these questions, how little chance is there 
that they should come to the same conclusion upon them all ! If 
they do not inquire, what becomes of their independence of under- 
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ttaadingP If they cwnfonn t« wlut they do not bclic»«, what 
boootnes of their honesty ? Th«t estimation m the widd, w well 
as their hrehhood, depends on their tamely auhnittms tbe.r nnder- 
standing to anthonty at 6nt, and on thnr not seeing tnason to 
alter their opinion afterwarda. Is it likely that a man will ustrefadly 
open h-s eyes to coonetion when he eees poverty and disgtaco 
staring him in the face as the inentable eonseqaence t . 

Take one lUiistration of the troth of all that has been here aaid, 
and of more that might he said, opoa the snhject. It la related in 
that ralnable comment on the present mgn end the existing order 
of things, Bishop Watson a Life, that the late Dr Paley, haring at 
one tune to naintam a thesis in the Dcirernty, ptopoeed to the 
Bishop, for hia approbation, the following*— “That the Eternity 
of Ilell tomenta is oontndictosy to the goodnees of God." The 
Bishop oheerred, that he thought this a bold doetnne to maintain 
m the face of the Church , hot Paley persisted in hit detenmnation. 
Soon after, howerer, barmg eonnded the opinions of certain persons 
high m anthonty and well road m the orthodoxy of prefennent, he 
came back in great alarm, said he fonnd the thing would not do, 
and begged, instead of hu first Ihcaa, to hare the remrse one mb* 
ttitnted ID its itead, nx.— “That the Eternity of Ilell torments » 
fwf oantndietory to the goodness of God ” homing daylight 

u here thrown on deneal dtsciphne and the bias of a Dnirersitr 
edncationt This passage is worth all hlosheim's “ Ecclesiastical 
History," Wood"# “Alhea* Oxonicnsee" and ilr Colendges two 
"Iny Sermons." ThisaameshQffiingdinneistheaameDr Paleywho 
afterwards employed the whole of boa hie, and his moderate eccoed* 
hand abilities, in tampering with religion, morality, and pohbcs, — 
in tnmming between hu conrenicnoe and hu conscience, — in crawf* 
mg between hearen and earth, and trying to cajole both. His 
celebrated and popular work on hloral Philoeophy u celebrated and 
popnlar for no other reason, than that it u & wmewhat mgeni* 
ons and amusing apology for exutiag abuses of erery discnption, 
by which anythmg is to be got. It u a Teiy elaborate and con- 
solatory elnadation of the text, ant nun Aovld no! jworrrl ml\ 
Vinr brmd and hitler It u not an attempt to show what u right, 
but to palliate and find out pbusible excuses for what u wrong 
It u a TOtk without the le^ ealo^ except as a coneenicnt common- 
place book or tods ri«um\r<* tjro pobtioans and young dinnes, 
to their prepress in the Chun* or the State. This work u 

a text-book m the TJmTemty 
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[Leiler to Wtlliam Oijford, Esq., i8lp.] 

pf over an author was jnstiEod in attacking an unscrupulous critic, it wns 
Harlitl. The reader, after perusing what has been said on this subject in the 
Jlcmoir prefixed to this volutno, will not bo surprised at tho indignant tone 
of tho letter. I bare only given the introductory pages. Tho “bringing 
to book” of tho slanderer is a lino specimen of trenchant CTposuro.] 

Sin, — You have an ugly trick of saying what is not tnie of any 
one you do not liko ; and it will be tho object of this letter to cure 
you of it. You say what you please of others : it is time yon were 
told what yon aro. In dobi" this, giro wo leave to borrow the 
familiarity of your st 3 ’le : — for the fidelity of tho picture 1 shall be 
answerable. 

You are a little person, but a considerable cat’s-paw; and so far 
worthy of notice. Your clandestine connection with persons high 
in office constantly influences your opinions, and alone gives impor- 
tance to them. You ate the Goternment Critie, a character nicely 
difiering from that of a Government spy — tlie invisible link that 
connects literature with the police. It is your business to keep a 
strict eye over all >vriteTs who differ in opinion with His Majesty’s 
Ministers, and to measure their talents and attainments by the 
standard of their servility and meanness. For tliis office you are 
well qualified. Besides being the Editor of the Quarterly Review, 
you are also paymaster of the band of Gentlemen Pensioners ; and 
when an author comes before you in tlie one capacity, with whom 
you are not acquainted in tho other, you know how to deal with 
him. You have your cue beforehand. Tho distinction between 
tnith and falsehood you make no account of : you mind only the 
distinction between Whig and Tory. Accustomed to the indulgence 
of your mercenary virulence and party-spite, you have lost all relish 
as well ns capacity for the unporverted exercises of the understand- 
ing, and make up for the obvious want of ability by a barefaced 
want of principle. The same set of threadbare commonplaces, 
tbe same second-hand assortment of abusive nick-names, the same 
assumption of little magisterial airs of superiority, are regularly 
repeated ; and tho ready convenient lie comes in aid of the dearth 
of other resources, and passes off, with impunity, in the garb of 
religion and loyalty. If no one finds it out, why then there is no 
harm done — snuff’s the tcord; or if it should be detected, it is a good 
joke, shows spirit and invention in proportion to its grossness and 
impudence, and it is only a pity that what was so well meant in 
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60 good a cause eho ild m swtj t Tho end eanct Ses the means 
nnd you Veep no fa th with 1 eret cs la religion or govemment 
\ou are under the protect on of tho Court and yonr real for 
your kui" and country enl ties you to eay what you choose of every 
p blic wntcr who does not do all in his power to pamper the one 
into a tyrant and to tramplo the other into a herd of slaves. You 
lenve your we ght with the great and powerful from tho very cir- 
cumstance that tahes away alt real weight front your authonty viz 
that it IS avovredly and upon every occas on exerted for no one 
purpose hut to hold up to hatted and contempt whatever opposes 
in the slightest degree and ta the most flagrant uistancea of abuse 
their pnde and passions liou dictate your opinions to a party 
becanao not one of yonr opinions is formed upon an 1 onest convict on 
of the truth or justice of the case but by coUns on with the pre- 
jud oQs capnee mterest or van ly of your employers The moh of 
well-dreaacd readers who consult the Quattnl\/ Rmev know that 
(hnt w no ofenu in %t They put faith in it b^use they aw aware 
that it u falsa and hollow but will please the ear ” that it 
will tell them nothing but wbat they would wish to believe. Your 
reasoning cornea under the head of Court-news your taste u a 
standard of the prevailmg ton in certain cudea like Ackermans 


dresses for tlay When you damn an author one ^ows that he u 
not a favourite at Carlton Bouse Yrl en you say that an author 
cannot wnte common sense or English you mean that 1 e does not 
behove in the doctrine of d rvflU Of course the clergy and 
gentry will not read such an author Yonr praise or blame 
nothin^, to do with the merits of a work but with the party to 
which the writer belongs or is m the inverse rat o of ts merits 
The dmgy cover that wraps the pages of the Quarterly fievtew dots 
net contain a concentrated essence of taste and knowledge but is a 
r^ptade for the scum and sediment of all tho prejudice bigotry 
^ will Ignorance and raaconr afloat in tha kingdom. This the 
fools and knaves who pm their faith on you know and it is on this 
account they pm their faith on you. ’Hiey coma to you for a scale 
not of literary talent but of poLl cal subserviency They want you 
to set yoOT mark of approbatmo on a wntor as a thoro igh paced 
or of reprohat on as m honest man Your fashionable readers, 
«!, "JT^tes as well as knaves and fools and the watchword, 
mteUigeice they want must be conveyed to them 
and ^ candour and 1 berahty in the jxUon 

to mfcbS f wlud. you are a master TVTien you begm 

S shuTuu^v^r''^®. they know what to be 

P the book and wond« that any respectable publisher can 
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be found to let it lie on his counter, as much as if it were a Petition 
for Reform. . . . There is something in your nature and habits that 
fits you for the situation into which your good fortune has thrown 
you. In the first place, you are in no danger of exciting the jealousy 
of your patrons hy a mortifying display of extraordinary talents, 
while your sordid devotion to their will and to your own interest at 
once ensures their gratitude and contempt. To crawl and lick the 
dust is all they expect of you, and all you can do. Otherwise they 
might fear your power, for they could have no dependence on yonr 
fidelity : but they take you with safety and with fondness to their 
bosoms ; for they know that if you cease to be a tool you cease to 
be anything. If you had an exuberance of wit, the unguarded use 
of it might sometimes glance at your employers ; if you were sincere 
yourself, you might respect the motives of others ; if you had suffi- 
cient imderstanding, you might attempt an argument, and fail in it. 
But lucidly for yourself and your admirers, yon are but the dull 
echo, “the tenth transmitter” of some hackneyed jest; the want of 
aU manly and candid feeling in yourself only e.xcites yoiw suspicion 
and antipathy to it in others, as something at which your nature 
recoils ; your slowness to imderstand makes you quick to misrepre- 
sent; and you infalhbly make nonsense of what you cannot pc; 

conceive. "What seem your wilful blunders are often the fehcity of 
natural parts, and your want of penetration has all the appearance 
of an affected petulance ! 

Again, of an humble origin yourself, you recommend your per- 
formances to persons of fashion by always abusing foto people, with 
the smartness of a lady’s waiting-woman and the independent spirit 
of a travelling tutor. Raised from the lowest rank to your present 
despicable eminence in the world of letters, you are indignant that 
any one should attempt to rise into notice, except by the same 
regular trammels and servile gradations, or should go about to 
separate the stamp of merit from the badge of sycophancy. The 
silent listener in select circles, and menial tool of noble families, you 
have become the oracle of Church and State, The purveyor to the 
prejudices or passions of a private patron succeeds, by no other title, 
to regulate the public taste. You have felt the inconveniences of 
poverty, and look up with base and grovelling admiration to the 
advantages of wealth and power : you have had to contend with 
the mechanical difficnlties of a wont of education, and you see 
nothing in learning bub its mechanical uses. A solf-taught man 
n.aturally becomes a pedant, and mistakes the means of knowledge 
for the end, unless he k a man of genius; and you, Sir, are not a 
man of genius. Rrom having known nothing originally, yon think 
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It a grcafc acquifttion to know anythmj now, no matter wtat 
or how small it is— nay, the naaller and wore insignificant it is, 
the more curious you seem to thmk it, as it la farther removed 
fioovooTOinoa sense and human nature The coUating of points and 
commas is the highest game yonr litmiy ambition can reach to, and 
the squabbles of editora are to you infinitely more important than 
the nieanmg of an author You think more of the letter than the 
spint of » passage, end, in your eagerness to show your minute 
Bupenonty over those who have gone before you, generally miss 
both In wsmpanng younelS with others, you make a considetahle 
mistake You suppose the common advantages of a liberal educa- 
tion to be something peculiar to yourself, and calculate your progress 
beyond the rest of the world from the ©bscoro point at which yon 
first set out Yet your overweening self-complflccney is never easy 
but in the expression of your contempt for others , like a coiuxited 
methanic in a nUftge ale-house, you would set down every one who 
differs from yon as an ignorant blockhead, end very fairly infer tLit 
any one who u beneath yonzsdl must be nothing You have been 
well called an ultra-Creptdanan cntic From the difficulty you 
youneU have m eonstm^ing a sentence of common gTammar, and 
your frequent failures, you instinctively presume that no author who 
comes u^er the lash of your pen can usdmtand his mother tongue 
andsgein,youeuspect every onewho is sot your "very good fnend* 
of knowing nothing of the Greek or Latin, because you are surprised 
to think bow you came by your own knowledge of them There is 
an innate httlenees and vulgarity m all you do In combating an 
opinion, you never take a brosd and hberal ground, state it fairly, 
allow what there is of truth or an appearance of truth, and then 
assert your own judgment by expoeing what is deficient m it, and 


giving a more masterly view of the aubject No this would be 
committing your powers and pietenaions where you dare not trust 
them You know youraidf bitter You deny the meaning alto- 
gether, misquote or misapply, and tb«i •plume yourself on youl own 
eopenonty to the absurdity yon have created. Your triumph over 
your antagonists is the tnmnpb of your cunning and mcan-epinted- 
ness over soma nonentity of yonr own mating , and your wary adi- 
knowledge shrinks from a comparison with any but tho most punv 
pretmswns, as the spider retreats frwn the caterpillar into its web 
'aero cannot be a greater nuisance than a dull, envious, prag- 
mat^ low-^ man, who is placed as you ere m the eitnation of 
tditof of such a work as the Oaorterly Review Conscious that 
his tepn^ma rtands va very sleodec and narrow grounds, he 
» naturally jealous of that cS others He insults nnancceasful 
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authors : he hates successful ones. He is angry at the faults of a 
work ; more angry at its excellences. If an opinion is old, he treats 
it with supercilious indifference j if it is new, it provokes liis rage. 
Everything bej^ond his limited range of inquiry appears to him a 
paradox and an absurdity ; and he resents every suggestion of the 
land as an imposition on the public and an imputation on his oivn 
sagacity. He cavils at what ho does not comprehend, and misre- 
presents what he knows to bo true. Bound to go through the 
nauseous task of abusing all those who are not, like himself, the abject 
tools of power, his irritation increases with the number of obstacles 
he encounters and the number of sacrifices he is obliged to make of 
common sense and decency to his interest and self-conceit. Every 
instance of prevarication he wilfully commits makes him more in 
love with hypocrisy, and every indulgence of his hired mahgnity 
makes him more disposed to repeat the insult and the injury. His 
understanding becomes daily more distorted, and his feelings more 
and more callous. Grown old in the service of corruption, he drivels 
on to the last with prostituted impotence and shameless effrontery ; 
salves a meagre reputation for wit, by venting the driblets of his 
spleen and impertinence on others; answers their arguments by 
confuting himself; mistakes habitual obtuseness of intellect for a 
particular acuteness, not to be imposed upon by shallow appear- 
ances ; unprincipled rancour for zealous loyalty ; and the irritable, 
discontented, vindictive, peevish effusions of bodily pain and mental 
imbecility for proofs of refinement of taste and strength of under- 
standing. 

Such, Sir, is the picture of which you have sat for the outline : — 
all that remains is to fill up the little, mean, crooked, dirty details. 
The task is to me no veiy pleasant one ; for I can feel very little 
ambition to follow you through your ordinary routine of pettifogging 
objections and barefaced assertions, the only difiiculty of making 
which is to throw aside all regard to truth and decency, and the 
only difficulty in answering them is to overcome one’s contempt for 
the vraiter. But you are a nuisance, and should be abated. 
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[Zeeturei on ihe If'jluk PoeH, JSlS Sitond Sditum 1819. T^ini 
i8^l Pomt\ EdUum 1S72.I 

OK POETRY IN GENERAL. 

Th* best general notion whiA 1 can g»»o oI poetry «, that it is the 
natural unpressioa ol any object ot e^ent, hr it» vindness exciting 
an mTolnntary moTement ot imagination and passion, and 
dumg, hj sympatby, a certain tnodoJabon of the toi», or sotmds, 
expressing it 

Poetry » tbe Luiguage of the imagination and the passions It 
relates to whatever gives unmeJiato pleasure or pain to the hnnian 
Tn1n.^ It comes home to the boeoms and bnanesses of men, lor 
nothing but what so cornea home to them m the most general 
and intelligible aliape can be a subject for poetry Poetry is the 
universel language wbveh the heart bolds with nature and itself 
He wbo baa a contempt for poetry cannot have noeb respect for 
huDself, or for anything else It is not a mere frivolous aecompbab* 
ment (as some persons have been led to imsgme), the tn&iog 
amui'esnent of a few idle readera or leisure honra it has been the 
study and delight of manlond m all agee Many people sapposa 
that poetry u something to be found only in boola, contained m 
lines of ten syllables with like endings, but wherever there is a 
sense of beauty, or power, or barmoiiy, as in the motion of a ware 
of the ste, in the growth of a flower that “ spreads its sweet leaves 
to the air, and dedicates its beaoty to the suo,” then is poetry, m 
its birth If histoiy is a grave slady, poetry may be said to be a 
graver its matenals lie deeper, and are spread wider History 
treats, for the most part, of tbe cumbroua and unwieldy masses of 
things, the empty cases m which the a^ors of the world are packed, 
under the heads of intngoe or war, m different states, and from 
century to century , but there w no thought or feeling that can 
have entered into the mmd of man whnh he would eager to 
oraimnnicate to others, or whidi they would listen to with dehght, 
that is not a fit subject for poetry Ik w not a branch of author- 
ship, it IB "the stuff of which our life u made ” Thereat is “mere 
obhnon," a dead letter for all that la worth temembenng in hie 
a tbe poetry of it Feat is poetry, hope is poetry, love is poetry, 
hatred is poetry , contempt, jealousy, reniorse, adnuration, wonder, 
pty, despair, or madness are all poetry Poetry is that fine particle 
within U9 that expands, rsxcfie^ refinee, raises our whole bewg 
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mthout it “man’s life is poor as beast’s.” Man is a poetical animal ; 
and those of us who do not study the principles of poetrj" act upon 
them all our lives, like Molifere’s Bourgeois Oentilhommc, who had 
always spoken prose without knoiving it. The cliild is a poet, in 
fact, when he first plays at hide-and-seek, or repeats the story of 
Jack the Giant-killer; the shepherd-boy is a poet when he first 
crowns liis mistress with a garland of flowers; the countrjunan, 
when he stops to look at the rainbow ; the city apprentice, when he 
gazes after the Lord Mayor’s show; the miser, when he hugs lus 
gold ; the courtier, who builds his hopes upon a smde ; the savage, 
who paints his idol ivith blood ; tbe slave, who worships a tjTant ; 
or the tyrant, who fancies himself a god ; the vain, the ambitious, 
the proud, the choleric man, the hero and the coward, the beggar 
and the king, tbe rich and the poor, the young and the old, all live 
in a world of their own making; and the poet does no more than 
describe what all the others think and act. . . . 

Poetry, then, is an imitation of nature, but the imagination and 
the passions are a part of man’s nature. We shape things according 
to our wishes and fancies, without poetry ; but poetry is the most 
emphatioal language that can be found for those creations of the 
mind “which ecstasy is very cunning in.” Neither a mere descrip- 
tion of natural objects nor a mere delineation of natural feelings, 
however distinct or forcible, constitutes the ultimate end and aim 
of poetry, without the heightenings of the imagination. The light 
of poetry is not only a direct but also a reflected light, that, while 
it shows us the object, throws a sparkling radiance on all around 
it: the flame of the passions, communicated to the imagmation, 
reveals to us, as with a flash of lightning, the inmost recesses of 
thought, and penetrates our whole being. Poetry represents forms 
chiefly as they suggest other forms : feelings, as they suggest forms 
or other feelings. Poetry puts a spirit of life and motion into the 
universe. It describes the flowing, not the fixed. It does not 
define the limits of sense, or analyse the distinctions of the undei> 
standing, but signifies the excess of the imagmation beyond the 
actual or ordmary impression of any object or feeling. The poetical 
impression of any object is that uneasy, exquisite sense of beauty 
or power that cannot be contained witiim itself, that is impatient 
of all limit, that (as flame bends to flame) strives to link itself to 
some other image of kmdred beauty or grandeur, to enshrine itself, 
as it were, in the highest forms of fancy, and to relieve the aching 
sense of pleasure by expressing it in the boldest manner, and by 
the most striking examples of the same quality in other instances. 
Poetry, accordmg to Lord Bacon, for this leason “ has something 
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divine m it, oecause it raises the nund and humes it into sublimity, 
by conforming the shoirs of things to the desires of the sool, natesd 
of subjecting tbe soul to external things, as reason and history do 
It is strictly the language of the imagination , and the miaguiation 
13 that faculty which represents objects, not as they are m them- 
selves, but as they are moulded by other thoughts and feelings, 
into an infinite variety of shapes and combinations of poW^r Thw 
language js not the less true to fiatore because it is false in point 
of fact, but so much the more tree and natural if it conveys the 
impression which the object under the influence of passion makes 
on the mind Let an object, for instance, bo presented to the 
aenses in a state of agitation or tear, and the im^nation wdl 
distort or magnify the object, and convert it into the likeness of 
whatever is most proper to cncenrage tbe fear 

One mode in which the dramatic exhibition of passion excites our 
sympathy without raising oar disgust is, that m proportion as it 
thaipens the edge of calanuty and disappointment it strengthens 
the desire of good It enhance* our consaonsnees of the blessing, 
by making ua sensible of the magnitude of the loa Tbe atonn of 
passion lays bare and shows us tbe neb depths of the human soul 
the whole of our exieteoce, the eom-total of our passons and pur- 
suits, of that which we deette and that which we dreed, is brought 
before us by contrast , the action and reaction are equal , the keen- 
ness of immediate suferuig only gives ns a more intense aspiration 
after and a more intimate partiapation with the antagonist worlid 
o! goad makes ua dnnk deeper of tbe cup of human hfe tugs aa 
the heartstrings loosens the pressure about them, and calls the\ 
springs of thought and feeling into play with tenfold force 
Poetry is in all its ehspee the language of the imagination and 
the passions, o! fancy and wiD I^othmg, therefore, can be moro 
absurd than the outcry which has been sometunea raised by fngid 
and pedantic critics for reduemg the language of poetry to the 
standard of common sense and reason, for the end and use of 
poetiy, “both st the first and now, was and is to bold the mitroc 


up to nature,” seen through the mediom of passion and imagina* 
tioo not divested of that medium by means of literal truth, or 
abstmet reason The painter of history might as well be required 
to represent tbe face of a person who has just trod upon a serpent 
With the stdl-hfe expression of a common portrait, as the poet to 
^enbe the most striking and vivid impressions wluch things can 
to snppwed to make upon tbe mind in the laognage of common 
i^^ation. Ut who wiD strip uatur® of the colours and the 
shapes of fancy, the poet » «ot bound to do so , the impressions of 
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common senso nnd strong imagination, that is, of passion and indif- 
fcioncD, cannot l>6 tho same, and mnst havo a separate language 
to do justice to cither. Objects must strike differently upon the 
mind, independently of what they are in themselres, as long as we 
havo a different interest in them, as we see them in a different point 
of view, nearer or at a greater distance (morally or physically speak- 
M'g); from novelty, from old acquaintance, from our ignorance of 
them, fiom our fear of their consequences, fiom contrast, from un- 
expected likeness. Wo can no more take away the faculty of the 
imagination than we can see all objects without light or shade. 
Some things must dazzle us by their preternatural light; others 
must hold ns in suspense, and tempt our curiosity to explore their 
obscurity. Tliose who would dispel these various illusions, to give 
us their drab-coloured creation in their stead, are not very wise 
Lot the naturalist, if he will, catch the glow-worm, carry it home 
ivith him in a box, and find it next morning nothing but a little 
grey worm ; let the poet or the lover of poetry visit it at evening, 
when beneath tho scented hawthorn nnd tho crescent moon it 
has built itself a palace of emerald light. This is also one part of 
nature, one appearance which the glow-worm presents, and that not 
tho least interesting; so poetiy is one part of the history of the 
human mind, though it is neither science nor philosophy. It cannot 
be concealed, however, that tho progress of knowledge and refine- 
ment has a tendency to circumscribe the limits of the imagination 
nnd to clip the uings of poetiy. The prorince of the imagination 
is principally visionary, the rmknoivn and undefined: the under- 
standing re^ores things to their natural boundaries, nnd strips 
them of their fancifid pretensions . . . 

Wherever any object takes such a hold of the mind as to make us 
dwell upon it and brood over it, melting the heart in tenderness, or 
kindling it to a sentiment of enthusiasm ; wherever a movement of 
imagination or passion is impressed on the mind, by which it seeks 
to prolong and repeat the emotion, to bring all other objects into 
accord with it, and to give the same movement of harmony, sustained 
and contuiuous, or gradually varied, according to the occasion, to the 
sounds that express it — ^this is poetry. The musical in sound is tho 
sustained and continuous ; the musical in thought is the sustained 
nnd continuous also. There is a near connection between music and 
deep-rooted passion. Mad people sing. As often as articulation 
passes naturally into intonation, there poetry begins. Where one 
idea gives a tone and colour to others, where one feeling melts 
others into it, there can be no reason why the same principle should 
not be extended to the sounds by which the voice utters these 
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emotions of the soul, and Uonda and lines into eidi other 

It IS to supply the inherent defect of harmony lo the customary 
mechanism of language, to isahe the sound an echo to tho sense, 
when the sense becomes a sort cd echo to itself — to mmgle tho tide 
of verse, " the golden cadences of poetry," with the tula of feeling, 
flowing and murmuring as it flows— m short, to take the language 
of the imagination from off the ground, and enable it to spread ita 
wings where it may indulge its own impulses 

“ Sailing with tnprema doanmon 
Itiroagh the aiure de«p tsf air **— 

without being stopped, or fretted, or diverted with the abruptneas** 
and petty obstacles, snd discordJint flats and sharps of ptoso, that 
poetry WM inveotod It is to coouimmi language what springs are 
to a carnage or wings to feet 

I will mention three work* which come as near to poetry as pos- 
sible without absolutely being so, namely, the “Wgnm'a Pro- 
gress,” “Hobinson Crusoe,” end the 'Isles of Iloccaccso Chancer snd 
Dryden have translated some of the last into Engl isb rhyme, but the 
essence and the power of poetry was there before That which Jifts 
the spuit above the earth, whuU draws ibe soul out of itaeli with 
indsembable loogmgs, is poetiy in kind, end generally fit to beoomo 
so m name, by being " married to immortal verse " If it is of the 
essence of poetry to stiike and fix the imagination, whether vre will 
or no, to make the eye of childhood gUsten with the atartmg tear, to 
be never thought of afterwards with indifference, John Bunyan mid 
Darnel Defoe may bo permitted to pass for poets m their way The 
mixture of fancy and reality m the ‘'Pklgnm’a Progress " was never 
equalled in any allegory His pilgtics walk above the earth, and 
yet are on it 'What *eal, what beauty, what truth of fiction! 
What deep feeling in the description of Christian’s swimming across 
the water at last, and m tbe picture of the Shining Ones within 
tlie gates, with wmgs at their backs and gvlands on their heads, 
who are to wipe aU tears from hoaxes 1 'Thowntei’s geniiis, though 
not “ dipped la dews of Castalie,” was baptized with the Holy Spirit 
and with fire The pnnU in this book are no small p%rt of it If 
the confinement of Philootetes mthe island of Lemnos was a subject 
for the most beautiful of all tbe Greek tragedies, what shill we 
say to Robinson Crusoe in Jug? Obke tho speech of tlie Crook hero 
on leaving his cave, beautiful as it is, and compare it with the 
reflections of the English advmitnrer m hia solitary place of coiifiuf 
laent Tim thoughts of homo, toA of all from whidi ho is for ever 
cut oS, swell and press against bu bosom, as the hoavmg ocean rolls 
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its co>TKcloss tido tho rock)- show, and tho verj- beatings of 

bis heart Iwoomo andiblo in tho eternal silence that surrounds him. 
Thus he says : 

“As I walked about, either in my hunting, or for Woiving tho 
country , the anguish of my soul at my condition would break out 
upon mo on n suddeu, and my very heart would die mthm mo to 
think of tho woods, the mountains, and deserts I was in ; and how 
I was a prisoner, locked up nith tho eternal bars and bolts of tho 
ocean, in an uninhabited wilderness, rrithont redemption. In the 
midst of the greatest composures of my mind, this would break out 
upon me like a storm, and make me wring my hands, and weep like 
a child. Sometimes it would take mo in tho middle of my work, 
and I would immediately sit down and sigh, and look upon the 
ground for an hour or two together, and tins was still worse to me, 
for if I could hurst into tears or vent myself in words, it would go 
off, and tho grief h.aving exhausted itself would abate.” 

... I shall conclude this general account with some remarks on 
fom- of tho principal works of poetry in tho world, at different periods 
of history — Homer, the Bible, D-ante, and, lot mo add, Ossian. In 
Homer, the principle of action or life is predominant; in the Bible, 
tho principle of faith and tho idea of Proridence; Banfe is a per- 
sonification of blind will ; and in Ossian we see the decay of life and 
the lag-end of the world. Homer’s poetry is the heroic : it is full 
of life and action ; it is bright as the day, strong as a river. In the 
vigour of his intellect, he grapples with all the objects of nature, 
and enters into all the relations of social life. He saw many 
countries, and the manners of many men; and he has brought 
them all together in his poem. Ho describes his heroes going to 
battle with a prodigality of life, arising from an exuberance of 
animal spirits ; wo see them before ns, their number and their order 
of battle, poured out upon the plain ‘-all phuned like ostriches, like 
angles newly bathed, wanton as go.ats, wjld as young bulls, youtlfful 
as May, and gorgeous as the sun at mulsummer,” covered with 
guttering armour, n-ith dust and blood ; while the gods quaff their 
nectar in golden cups or mingle in the fray; and the old men 
assembled on tho walls of Troy rise up with reverence as Helen 
p.tsses by them. Tho multitude of things in Homer is wonderful ; 
their splendour, their truth, their force and variety. His protrj- is, 
like liis religion, the poetiy of munber and form : he describes the 
bodies as well as the souls of men. 

The pootrj'of the Bible is that of imagination and of faith: it 
is aiistract and disembodied: it is not the poetry of form, but of 
power; not of multitude, but of immensity. It docs not divide 
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mto n«.y, tat .S8™n<l«. uto one lie ol oeltm en Jite 
ite ideas of God. it u not the poetry of social life, but of wlitude 
each man alone m the world, with the ongmal forms of nature, 
the rocks, the earth, and the sky It w not the poetry of action or 
heroic enterprise, but of faith m » ropreroe Prondcnce and resign^ 
tion to the power that gorena the umrerso As the idea of God 
»as removed farther from humMnly Mid a scattered polytheism, it 
became more profound and intense, as it became more troiTcrsal, for 
the Infinite is present to ererything " If we fly into the uttermost 
parts of the earth, it is there also , if we turn to the cast or the 
west, we cannot escape from it" Man u thus aggrarulised in the 
image of his Maker The hisloiy of the patnarchs is of this kind , 
they are founders of a chosen race of people, the inhentors of tho 
earth , they enst in the generations which are to come after them 
Their poetry, like their religions creed, is vast, unformed, obscure, and 
mfinite , a vuion is upon it , ari mnmble hand is suspended over it. 
The spirit of the Christian religion oonsists in the glory hereafU-r to 
be revealed , hut in the Hebrew dispensation Providence took an im- 
mediate share in the aSiurs of this life Jacob's dream arose out of 
this intimate communion between heaven and earth it was this 
that let down, m the sight of the youthful patnsreb, a golden 
Udder from the sky to the earth, with angels ascending and d»> 
soendmg upon it, and shed a light upon the lonely place, which 
can never pan away The story ol Roth, agam, is as if all the depth 
of natural aSectioa in the humaa rare was involved in her breast 
There are descriptions in the Book of Job more prodigal of imagery, 
more mteiue lo passiou, than anything in Homer, as that of the 
state of his prospenty, and of the visiod that came upon hun by 
night The metaphors lu the Old Testament are more boldly figura- 
tive Things were collected more into mnssee, and give a greater 
momentum to the imagination 

Dante was the father of moilmi poetry, and he may therefore 
claim a place m this connection. His poem is the first great step 
from Gothic daikneas and barbarism, and the atniggle of thought 
in it to burst the thraldom m which tho human mind had been so 
long held IS felt ui every page He stood bewildered, not appalled 
on that dark share which separates the ancient and the modcau 
world, and saw the glor es of antiquity dawning tlirongh the shy** 
of time, while revelation opened its passage to tl e other world He 
was lost m wonder at what had been done before hun, and he dared 
to emulate it. Dante seem# to have been indebted to the Bible for 
the glooiny tone of his mind, as wUl asfor the propnetic fury which 
eialU and kindles his poetry, bntbe is utterly uulike Homer ITw 
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genius is not a sparkling flame, but tbe sullen heat of a furnace. 
He is power, passion, self-will personified. In all that relates to the 
descriptive or fanciful part of poetry, he hears no comparison to 
many who had gone before, or who have come after him ; but there 
is a gloomy abstraction in his conceptions, which lies hke a dead 
weight upon the mind — a benumbing stupor, a breathless awe, from 
the intensity of the impression — a terrible obscurity, like that which 
oppresses us in dreams — an identity of interest, which moulds every 
object to its own purposes, and clothes all things with the passions 
and imaginations of the human soul — ^that make amends for all 
other deficiencies. The immediate objects he presents to the mind 
are not much in themselves ; they want grandeur, beauty, and order ; 
but they become everything by the force of the character ha impresses 
upon them. His mind lends its own power to the objects which it 
contemplates, instead of borrowing it from them. He takes advan- 
tage even of the nakedness and dreary vacuity of his subject. His 
imagination peoples the shades of death, and broods over the silent 
air. He is the severest of aU writers, the most hard and impene- 
trable, the most opposite to the flowery and glittering ; [the writer] 
who relies most on his own power, and the sense of it in others, and 
who leaves most room to the imagination of his readers. Dante’s 
only endeavour is to interest; and he interests by esciting our 
sympathy -with the emotion by which he is himself possessed. He 
does not place before us the objects by which that emotion has been 
created ; but he seizes on the attention, by showing us the effect 
they produce on his feelings ; and his poetry accordingly gives the 
same thrilling and overwhelming sensation which is caught by gazing 
on the face of a person who has seen some object of horror. The 
improbability of the events, the abruptness and monotony in the 
“ Inferno ” are excessive ; but the interest never flags, from the con- 
tinued earnestness of the author’s mind. Dante’s great power is in 
combining internal feelings with external objects. . . . 

Another writer whom I shall mention last, and whom I cannot 
persuade myself to tliink a mere modem in the groundwork, 
is Ossian. He is a feeling and a name that can never be 
destroyed in the minds of his readers. As Homer is the first 
vigour and lustiliead, Ossian is the decay and old age of poetry. He 
lives only in the recollection and regret of the past. There is one 
impression wliich he conveys more entirely than all other poets; 
namely, the sense of privation, the loss of all thmgs, of friends, of 
good name, of coimtiy ; he is even without God in the world. He 
converses only with the spirits of the departed; with the motionless 
and silent clouds. The cold moonlight sheds its faint lustre on his 
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head, tho fox peei>s out of thomncd lower, tho thiitJowrea >ts 
board to the wandenuff gale . and the einnga of his harp swm, m 
the hand of age, as the tale of other tiraoa, passes orer them, to 
Bi„h and rustle like the dry reeds ui tho ■snnters windl The feeling 
of cheerless dceolation, of tho low o£ the pith and sap of existence, 
of the anmhilalion of the eaheUnco, and the elsngrog to the ah-ulow 
of all things, as in & moeV-erobme, » here perfect In thi« way, 
the lamentation of Selma for the loss of Salgar is the finest of all 
If it were indeed possible to show that this wntcr was nothing, it 
would only be another matanoe of notability, another blank mode, 
another void left in the heart, another conCnnstion of that feeling 
which makes him so often eom^Jaio, " Roll on, yo dark brown yean, 
ye bnng no joy on your wing to OssianI’’ 


CHAUCEP AlH) SPENSER. 

CuaIjCbb (who has been very peoperly considered aa tho father of 
English poetry) preceded Spenser by two centonee Ue u rappesod 
to have been bom in London, in the year lyrS, donng the miga of 
Edward III , and to have died in 1400, at the age of seventy>two 
He received a learned education at one or at both of the Univeru* 
ties, and travelled early into Italy, where he beenme thoroughly 
unhoed -with the tpint and excellence* of the great lUlian poeta 
and prose-wntere, Dante, Petrarch, and Boccnecio, and is said to 
have bad a personal interview with one of these, Petrarch. He was 
connected by mamags with the lamons John of Gaunt, through 
whose interest he was introduced into several public employmonts 
Chaucer was an active partisan, a religious reformer, and from the 
share he took in some disturbamoe on one occasion, he was obliged 
to fly the country On his return he was unpnsoned, and made his 
peace with Govenunent, as it u eaid, by a discover? of bis as soc iat”- 
Tortitude does not appear at any tune to have been tho distiognish- 
ing virtue of poets There is, however, an obvious similarity between 
the practical turn of Chaucer’s nand and restless impatience of his 
charai-ter and the tone of his wntmge Yet it would be too much 
to attribute the one to the otbo? as cause and effect , for Spenser, 
whose poetical temperament was aa effeminate as Chancers was 
stem and roascuhne, was eqmdly engaged in pubhc affairs, and had 
mixed equally m the great world So much does native disposition 
predominate over acodental mrcamstances, moulding them to its 
previous bent and purposca J Y« -wlule Chaucer s intercourse With 
the busy world, and collision with the actual passions and conflicting 
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interest o£ others, seemed to brace Uio sinews of his imderstandin" 
and gave to liis ^vritings tlie air of a man W'ho describes persons and 
things that he had knoira and been intimately concerned in, the 
same opportunities, operating on a differently constituted frame, 
only served to alienate Spenser’s mind the more from the “ close- 
pent-up " scenes of ordinary life, and to make liim “ rive their con- 
cealing continents,” to give himself up to the unrestrained indulgence 
of " flowery tenderness.” 

It is not possible for any two writers to be more opposite in this 
respect. Spenser delighted in luxurious enjoyment; Chaucer, in 
severe actinty of mind. As Spenser was the most romantic and 
visionary, Chaucer was the moat practical of all the great poets, the 
most a man of business and tho world. His poetry reads like his- 
tory. Everything has a downright reality, at least in the relater’s 
mind. A snuilo or a sentiment is as if it were given in upon 
evidence. . . . 

He speaks of what he wishes to describe with the accnracy, the 
discrimination of one who relates what has happened to himself, or 
has had the best information from those who have been eye-ivitnesses 
of it. The strokes of his pencil always tell. He dwells only on the 
essential, on that which would be interesting to tho persons really 
concerned : yet, as he never omits any material circumstance, he is 
prolix from the number of points on which he touches, without 
being diffuse on any one ; and is sometimes tedious from the fidelity 
ivith which ho adheres to lus subject, as other writers are from tho 
frequency of their digressions from it. The chain of liis story is 
composed of a number of fine links, closely connected together, and 
riveted by a single blow. There is an instance of the minuteness 
which he mtroduces into his most serious descriptions in his account 
of Palamon when left alone in his cell : 

“ Swicho sorrow he niahoth that tho greto tour 
Eo-souned of his jelling and clamour: 

Tho pure fetters on his shinnes grete 
Wore of his hitter sallo teres weto.” 

Tlio mention of this last circumstance looks like a part of the in- 
structions he bad to follow, which be bad no discretionary power 
to leave out or introduce at pleasure. He is contented to find grace 
and beauty in truth. He exhibits for the most part the naked 
object, with little draperj’ thrown over it. His metaphors, which 
are few, are not for ornament hut use, and as like as possible to the 
things themselves. He does not aftect to show his power over tiio 
reader’s miml, hut the power which Ids subject has over his mm 
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Tbeteadera of Chaucer a poetiyfed more nearly what IhapefsoM 
he descnbes must have felt than perfiaps those of any other 
His sentunents are not voluntary effusions o! the poet a lani^, but 
[are] founded on the natural impulsea and habitual prejudices of 
the charoctors he has to represent There »s an inveteracy of pur* 
pose, a sincenty of feebng, wbicb never rela'^ea or grows vapid, in 
wbatevet they do or aay There is no artificial, pompous display, 
but a strict parsimony of the poet a inatenals, like the rude suaplici ty 
of the age in which he lived Uis poetry tcsemblcs the toot just 
spnngiQg from the ground, rather than the full-blown flower Dis 
muse IS no “ babbling g<»ip of the air" fluent and redundant, but, 
like a stammerer or a dumb penon, that has juat found the use of 
speech, crowds many things together with eager haste, with anxious 
pauses, and fond repetitions to prevent noslako. His words jioint 
as an mdei to the objects, Lie the eyo or finger There were none 
of the commonplaces of poetic diction W our authors time, no 
reflected lights of fancy, no borrowed roseate tints , ha was obliged 
to inspect things for himself, to look narrowly, and almost to handle 
the object, ss in the obscurity of morning we partly see and partly 
grope our way , so that his descnptimu have a sort of tangible 
character belonging to them, and p^oce the effect of sculpture on 
the mind Chancer had an equal eye for truth of nature and d» 
crimination of character , and be mtereet in what he saw gave new 
distinctness and force to hia power of observation Hie pirturesque 
and the dramatic are m him closely blended together, and har^y 
distinguiahable , for be pnnapally describes estereal appearances 
as indicating character, as symbols of intemal sentiment There 
IS a npsnmg m what he sees , and it is this which catches his eye by 
svmpatby Thus the costume and drew of the Canterbury Jchlgnms, 
of the Knight, the Squire, the Oxford Scholar, the Gap-toothed 
Wife of Bath, and the rest speak for tlmnselves 
Chaucer a deacciptwns of natural ecenery posaeas the same sort 
of charactenstio exedleace, or whet might be termed ffurta They 
have a local truth and freshness, which gives the very feelmg of the 
air, the coolness or moisture of the ground. Inanimate objwrts are 
thus msrla to have a fellow-feeling in the interest of the atoiy, and 
render back the sentiment of tbe speaker's mind One of the finest 
pi^ of Chaucer is of this mixed kind It » the beginning of the 
" where bo deeenbes the delight of that young 

beauty, shrouded m her bow«, and liatening, m the mormne of the 
year, to the singmg of tbe nightmgale , while her joy rises with the 
rising song, and gushes out afiesh at every pause, and is borne 
along with the full tide of pleasure, and still increases, and repeats, 
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and prolongs itself, and knows no ebb. The coolness of the arbour, 
its retirement, the early time of the day, the sudden starting up 
of the birds in the neighbouring bushes, the eager delight with 
which they devour and rend the opening buds and flowers, are ex- 
pressed vrith a truth and feeling which make the whole appear like 
the recollection of an actual scene. . . . 

The interval between Chaucer and Spenser is long and dreary. 
There is nothing to fill up the chasm but the names of Occleve, 
“ ancient Gower,” Lydgate, Wj-att, Surrey, and Sack\ulle. Spenser 
flourished in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and was sent inth Sir 
John Davies into Ireland, of which ho has left behind him some 
tender recollections in his description of the bog of Allan, and a 
record in an ably wi-itten paper, containing observations on the state 
of that country and the means of improving it, which remain in 
fidl force to the present day. Spenser died at an obscure inn m 
London, it is supposed in distressed circumstances. The treat- 
ment ho received from Burleigh is well kmown. Spenser, as well as 
Chaucer, was engaged in active life ; but the genius of lus poetry 
was not active; it is inspired by the love of ease and the relaxation 
from all the cares and business of life. Of all the poets, he is the 
most poetical. Though much later than Chaucer, his obligatihns 
to preceding writers were less. He has in some measure borrowed 
the plan of Ids poem (as a number of distinct narratives) from 
Ariosto ; but ho has engrafted upon it an exuberance of fancy and 
an endless voluptuousness of sentiment which are not to be found 
in the Italian writer. Further, Spenser is even more of an inventor 
in the subject-matter. There is an originality, richness, and variety 
in his allegorical personages and fictions which almost vies with 
tne splendour of the ancient mythologj'. If Ariosto transports us 
into the regions of romance, Spenser’s poetry is all faiiy-land. In 
Ariosto, we walk upon the ground, in a company gay, fantastic, 
and adventurous enough. In Spenser, we wander in another world 
among ide.al beings. The poet takes and lays us in the lap of a 
lovelier nature, by the sound of softer streams, among greener hills 
and fairer valleys. He p.aints nature, not as we find it, but as we 
expected to find it, and fulfils the delightful promise of our youth. 
He waves his wand of enchantment, and at once embodies aiiy 
beings, and throws a delicious veil over all actual objects. The two 
worlds of reality and of fiction are poised on the wings of his 
imagination His ideas, indeed, seem more distinct than his per- 
ceptions. He is the painter of abstractions, and describes them 
with dazzling minuteness. ... 

The language of Spenser is full and copiofls to overflowing: it is 
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less pure and idiomatic tJum Chaucet’s, and u ennchdl and adorned 
with phrases borrowed from tJio difitnot languages of Lurope, both 
ancient and mcxlem lie aas, probably, a«2doced into a ccrtam 
license of expression by the difficulty of filling np tho moulds of his 
corapLcated rhymed stanza from (be limitaH resources of his native 
language This atanaa, with altemato and repeatedly recurring 
rhymes, is borrowed from the Italians It was peculiarly fitted tc 
their language, which abounds m eimilar vowel tcnmnationa, and is 
as bttle adapted to ours, &om the stobbora, ucacoommodatingr^ 
Bistance which the consonant ending* of the northern language# 
make to this sort of endless singsong Not that I would, on that 
^unt, port with the rtanza of Spenser We are, perhaps, m- 
debt^ to this very necessity of finding out new forms of expression, 
and to the occ^onal fauIU to which it led, for a poetical language 
nch and varied and magnificent beyond all former, and almost all 
later, eimmple His versification is at once the most smooth and 
the most Munding m the Unguage It is a bbymth of sweet 
loimds, m m^y a winding bout of linked arcetness long drawn 
11* V ■vvectness, but that the ear w 

“■* >7 tbeii tontonrf ranelj ol 

S 5 ™°? T* •' Ike unlmCTt II hu 

s“ but wave, of the 

Z’vi^of thf^ * “ the senses mto a deep 

wish to bo over roral^ we liavo no 
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since been made m poetry and ® pwgress which has 

But this IS perhare a fZ!l K imitation m gcncraL 

traiy to the S tha^ ^ ^ «« ^ ««e con- 

by the^ns arts as namtin that m what we understand 

the result of repeated efforf!”™ ^^tive perfection is only 

has been onco dow 

What is mechanical, reUuaWe something better 

■ to rule, or capable of demonstration. 
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is progressive, and admits of gradual improvement : rfiat is not 
nieohnnical, or deiinite, but depends on feeling, taste, and genius, 
veiy soon becomes stationary or retrograde, and loses more than it 
gams by transfusion. The contrary opinion is a nilgar error ivhicli 
has grorni up, like many others, from transferring an analogy of 
one khid to something quite distinct, ivithout tnkmg into account 
the diflerence in tho nature of the things or attending to the dif- 
ference of the results. For most persons, finding what ivonderful 
advances have been made in Biblical criticism, in chemistry, in 
mechanics, in geometry, astronomy, &c., i.e., in things depending on 
mere inquiry and experiment or on absolute demonstration, have 
been led hastily to conclude that there was a general tendency m 
the efibrts of the human intellect to improve by repetition, and, in 
all other arts and institutions, to grow perfect and mature by time. 
We look back upon the theological creed of our ancestors, and then- 
discoveries in natural philosophy, with a smile of pity ; science, and 
the arts connected irith it, have all had their infancy, their youth 
and manhood, and seem to contain in them no principle of limita- 
tion or decay; and, inquiring no further about the matter, we infer, 
in the intoxication of our pride and tho height of our self-congratu- 
Jation, that tlie same progress has been made, and will continue to 
he made, in all other things which are the work of man. The fact, 
however, stares us so plainly in the face, that one would think the 
smallest reflection must suggest the truth, and overturn our sanguine 
theories. The greatest poets, the ablest orators, the best painters, 
and the finest sculptors that the world ever saw appeared soon after 
tho birth of these arts, and lived in a state of society which was, in 
other respects, comparatively barbarous Those ai-ts, which depend 
on mdiridual genius and incommunicable pon er, have always leaped 
at once from infancy to manhood, from the first rude daivn of in- 
vention to their meridian height and dazzling lustre, and have in 
general declined ever after. This is the peculiar distinction and 
privilege of each, of science and of art : of the one, never to attain 
its utmost limit of perfection ; and of the other, to arrive at it 
almost at once. Homer, Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspcare, Dante, and 
Ariosto (Sldton alone was of a later ago, and not the worse for it) : 
Kaphael, Titian, JEchael Angelo, Correggio, Cervantes, and Boc- 
caccio : the Greek sculptors and tragedians : all lived near the be- 
ginning of their aits, perfected, and all but created them. Tliese 
giant-sons of genius stand indeed upon tho e.arth, but they ton-or 
.above their fellows; and the long line of their successors, in dif- 
ferent a"cs, does not interpose any object to obstruct their view or 
lessen their biightiiess. In strength and stature they arc imnvalled; 
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in grace and bcautj they have not been larpawcd. In after-agea 
and more refined periods (sa they are called) groat men have arucr, 
one by one, as it were by tbroea and at intervals, though in general 
the best of these cultivated and artificial minds were of an inferior 
order, as Tasso and Popo among poets , Guido and Vandylce among 
painters But in the earlier sta^ of the arts, as soon as the first 
mechanical difhcuUies had been got over, and the language was suf* 
fiaently acquired, they rose by clusters and in oonstcllattons, never 
so to nse again I 

The arts of painting and poetry are conversant with the world of 
thoujjht within us, and with the world of sense aroond ns— -with 
what wo know, and see, and feci intimately They flow from the 
sacred ehnne of onr own breasts, and are kindled at the living lamp 
of nature But the pnlso of the passions assuredly boat as high, the 
depths and soundmgs of the homan heart wire as well nndorstood, 
three thousand or throe hundred years ago as they are at prosent 
the face of nature and " the homan face dinne * ahone as bright then 
as they have ever done But it is their light, reflected by true gcnioi 
on art, that marks out its path before it, end iheds a glory roond the 
hlusos' feet, like that which 


• Grcled Ooai aag«l face 
Aad made a sanshioe m (be ihsdy place." 

four greatest names in En^ish poetry are ahnoat the font 
first we come to aiaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare, snd Milton. There 
are no ot^ that can really be pot in competition with these. The 
^o last have had justice done then, by the voice of common fame, 
^em ^me, are h^ned in the very firmament of reputation; 
whUe the two fimt (though “ the fault has been more in their stars 
far“^W uodorhnga -) either never emerged 

or were too soon involved m the ohecunty of 

^ wmpan^ th^ foy, together, it might be said that 

STrltTi." *>«"ne«.or of real hfu. 6pmiser,a, 

®^"H*are « the poet of naturTcui the 

SfSr ^ f f Th *“**'»’ “ O’® of “o«I.ty 

S T . Spenser. L 

as ^ ^nld be, and Milton, 

that IS ^ *®d as great poets, imagination, 

Koullv wi .S'; pmapl, or „„„„„ Bju 

„ Cb.o„r ™ or .nr=lo»to 

prejodiui, m Bps™,, ....d,, m„„Uo„, o, 
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Sliakspeare, it was the force of passion, combined with every variety 
of possible circumstances ; and in Milton, [combined] only with the 
highest. The chnracteristio of Chaucer is intensity; of Spenser, 
remoteness; of Milton, elevation; of Shakspere, everything. It has 
been said by some critic, that Shakspeare was distinguished from the 
other dramatic writers of his day only by his wit ; that they had all 
Ills other qualities but that; that one writer had as much sense, 
another as much fancy, another as much knowledge of character, 
another the same depth of passion, and another as gre.at a power of 
language. This statement is not true ; nor is the inference from it 
well founded, even if it were. This person does not seem to have 
been aware that, upon his own showing, the great distinction of 
Shakspeare’s genius was its virtually including the genius of all the 
great men of his age, and not his differing from them in one acci- 
dental particular. But to have done with such minute and literal 
trifling. 

Tlie striking peculiarity of Shakspeare’s mind was its generic 
quality, its power of communication with all other minds, so that 
it contained a universe of thought and feelmg witliin itself, and had 
no one peculiar bias or exclusive excellence more than another. He 
was just like any othet man, hut that he was like all other men. 
He was the least of an egotist that it was possible to be. He was 
nothing in himself; but he was all that others were, or that tliey 
could become. He not only had in himself the germs of every faculty 
and feeling, but he could follow them by anticipation, intuitively, 
into all their conceivable ramifications, through every change of 
fortune or conflict of passion, or turn of thought. He had “a mind 
reflecting ages past ” and present : all the people that ever lived are 
there. Tliero was no respect of persons with him. His genius shone 
equally on the evil and on the good, on the wise and the foolish, the 
monarch and the beggar. “ All comers of the earth, kings, queens, 
and states, maids, matrons, nay, the secrets of the grave," are hardly 
hid from his searcliing glance. He was like the genius of humanity, 
changing places with all of us at pleasure, and playing with our 
purposes as with his own. Ho turned the globe round for his 
amusement, and surveyed the generations of men, and the indivi- 
duals as they passed, with their different concerns, passions, follies, 
vices, virtues, actions, and motives — as well those that they knew 
as those which they did not know, or acknowledge to themselves. 
The dreams of childliood, the ravings of despair, were the toys of 
his fancy. Aiiy beings waited at his call and came at his bidding. 
Harmless fairies “ nodded to him, and did him courtesies ; ” and the 
night-hag bestrode the blast at the command of “his so potent 
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ut ” The world of spinta l*y open to him, liio the world of real 
men and women , and there la U» same truth m his delineations of 
the one *a of the other , for d the ptetematuial characters he de- 
scribes could be supposed to ejis^Un^ vfould speak, acdfeeh and act 
as he makes them. He had only to think of anything m order to be- 
come that thing, with all the mremnstances belonging to it. When 
he conceived of a character, whether teal or imaginary, he not only 
entered into all its thonghta and fe^ngs, but seemed instantly, and 
as if by touchmg a secret spnng, to be surrounded with aU the same 
objects, “ subject to the same skyey mflaences,” the same local, out- 
ward, and unforeseen accidents which would occur in reality Thus 
the character of Caliban not only stands before us With a language 
and manners of its own, but the scenery and situation of the en- 
chanted island he inhabits, the traditions of the place, its strange 
noises, its hidden recesses, ‘'his frequent haunts and ancient neigh- 
bourhood," are given with a uuaculous truth of nature, and with all 
the fsmilianty of an old recoUection. The whole “coheres semhlsbly 
U^ther ” in tune, plsee, and mivumstanoe In reading this author, 
yon do not merely Uara what his chanctera sav you see their pen- 
sons By something erpressed or understood, you are at no loss 
to decipher tbcu peculiar physiognomy, the meaning of a look, the 
grouping, the hy-pUy, as we might see it on the stage A wor^ 
an epithet, paints a whole scene, or throws us back whole years m 
the history of the person represented. 

That which, perhaps, more than anything else distinguishes the 
diamstio productions of Sbakspeare from all others >s this wonder- 
ful truth and individuality of conception. Each of Ins characteia » 
as much Itself, and as absolutely mdependent of the rest as well as 
of tho author, as if they were liTing persons, not fictions of the 
mind. The poet may be said, for the tune, to identify himself with 
the chameter be Wishes to represent, and to pass from one to 
another, like the same eoul soocossively animating different bodies. 
By an art like that of the ventriloquist, he throws imaginstion 
OQt of himself, and makes every word appear to proce^ from the 
BiDath of the person m whose name it is given. ."pK plays alone 
m properly eipressions of the peesions, not descriptions of them- 
His characters are real bemgaof flesh and blood, they speak like 
men, not like authors. One might suppose that be had stood by at 
tie time, and overheard what pawed. As in out dreams we bold 
conversatioM with outscKes, make remarks, or comiannicate intdh- 
grac*, and have no idea of the answer winch we shall receive, sad 
which we ourselves male, tiH Wo hear it so the dmlogucs in Bbak 
•pearo am earned on without any consciotisncw of what is to f illow, 
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without nny appearance of preparation or premeditation. The gusts 
of passion come and go like sounds of music borne on the wind. 
hTothing is made out by formal inference and analogy, by climax 
and antithesis: all comes, or seems to come, immediately from 
nature. Each object and circumstance exists in his mind, as it 
would have existed in reality: each several train of thought and 
feeling goes on of itself, without confusion or eftbrt. In the world 
of his imagination everything has a hfe, a place and being of its 
own! . . . 

Shakspsare’s imagination is of the same plastic kind as his con- 
ception of character or passion. “ It glances from heaven to earth, 
from earth to heaven.” Its movement is rapid and deiious. It 
unites the most opposite extremes; or, ns Puck says, in boasting 
of his own feats, “puts a girdle round about the earth m forty 
minutes.” He seems always hurrying from In's subject, even while 
describing it; but the stroke, like the lightning’s, is sure as it is 
sudden. He takes the widest possible range, but from that I'ery 
range he has his choice of the greatest variety and aptitude of 
materials. He brings together images the most ahke, but placed at 
the greatest distance from each other; that is, found in circum- 
stances of the greatest dissimilitude. Ifrom the remoteness of his 
combinations, and the celerity with which they are effected, they 
coalesce the more indissolubly together. The more the thoughts 
are strangers to each other, and the longer they have been kept 
asunder, the more intimate does their union seem to become. 
Their felicity is equal to their force. Their likeness is made more 
dazzling by their novelty. They startle, and take the fancy prisoner 
in the same instant. . . . 

Shakspeare’s language and versifie,ation are like the rest of him. 
He has a magic power over words ; they come winged at his bidding, 
and seem to know their places. Tliey are struck out at a heat on 
tho spur of the occasion, and have all the truth and vividness which 
arise from an actual impression of the objects. His epithets and 
single phrases are like sparkles, thrown off from an imagination fired 
by the whirling rapidity of its own motion. His language is hioro- 
gh^phical. It translates thoughts into visible images. It abounds 
in sudden transitions and elliptical expressions. This is tho source 
of his mixed metaphors, which are only abbreviated forms of speech. 
These, however, give no pain from long custom. Tlioy have, in iact, 
become idioms in tho language. They are the building, and not tho 
scaffolding to thought We take tho meaning and effect of a woll- 
Iniown passage entire, and no more .stop to scan and spell out tho 
particular words and phrases than tho syllahlos of which they nro 
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composed. In to recollect anj other author, one sometisiet 

stumblea in ca«e of failure, on * word m good. lo Shdbspcaro 
any other vord but the true one is sare to ho wrong If any* 
body, for instance, could not recollect the words of the foUomng 
des^ptioQ — 

— ■- 1 ■** Ugtit tIuefesDS, and th« cro* 

Kabea vtng to tbs rooky wood,” 


he would bo greatly at a loss to sflbetitnte others for them equally 
expreasire of the feelin g 

Shakspcaie discovers to hia wntings little religions enthusiasm, 
and an indifference to personal reputation ho had none of the 
bigotry of hia age , and his pobtical prejudices were not very strong. 
In these respects, S4 well as in every other, he formed a direct con- 
trast to SLIton lldlon's norLa are a perpetual invocation to the 
Mnses, a hymn to Fame Do had hia thoughts constantly fixed on 
the contemplation of the Hebrew theocracy, and of a perfect con>* 
monwealth, and he scued the pen with a hMd just warm from the 
touch of the ark of faith. His rebgious zeal mfosod lU character 
into his inwginaUon, so that be devotes hmisclf with the same 
tense of duty to the cultivation of bis genius as he did to the 
of nrtufl Of the good of his country The spirit of the 
poet, the patriot, and the prophet vied with each other m hu 
breast EZis mind appeals to have held eoual commoaion with the 
SdK^r ■ W. an? sage, of ancent Greece 


•• Blind TUmyni. wd bliiid ilfsooidea 
And Tlrcvias, sod Fbioeos, proplieU old ” 


Sot T''' "'“'J >" J“>™ E* 

wT* “ .! !«. «™ 

roMs or alloT it.'’™, ? wLaterw miglit distract its por- 

» imp ,u oral \ ,11 dukosra ud 
rr*' ■” '■•i «■. mebt, »,odeis d 
«.d d^Lsd to dds. 

lustre from th. t |tod t.lcry, " pilin' up ersry stono oE 

Hshsdpmded hmisey ntT^mto® '*'*”*'‘ ““I “E posterity 

tins tomee IroiS^ontb 1” S'““ *“ 

fct yen,., by the coSi “E- 
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by Blandly masters and teachers, it was found that whether aught 
was imposed upon me by them, or betalren to of my own choice,' the 
style, by certain vital signs it had, was likely to live; but much 
latelier, in the private academies of Italy, perceiving that some 
trifles which I had in memory, composed at under twenty or there- 
about, met with acceptance above what was looked for, I began 
thus far to assent both to them and divers of my friends here at 
home, and not less to an inward prompting which now grew daily 
upon me, that by labour and intense study (which I take to be my 
portion in this life), joined with the strong propensity of natiwe, 
I might perhaps leave something so written to after-times as they 
should not willingly let it die. The accomplishment of these inten- 
tions, which have lived within me ever since I could conceive myself 
anything worth to my cmmtiy, lies not but in a power above man’s 
to promise ; but that none hath by more studious ways endeavoured, 
and with more unwearied spirit that none shall, that I dare almost 
aver of myself, ns far as life and free leisure will eirtend. Neither 
do I think it shame to covenant with any knowing reader, that for 
some few years yet I may go on trust with him toward the payment 
of what I am now indebted, as being a work not to be raised from 
the heat of youth or the vapours of wine : like that which flows at 
waste from the pen of some vulgar amourist, or the trencher fury 
of a rhy min g parasite, nor to be obtained by the invocation of Dame 
Memory and her Siren daughters, but by devout prayer to that 
eternal Spirit who can enrich with all utterance and knowledge, 
and sends out His Seraphim with the hallowed fire of Hi s altar, 
to touch and purify the lips of whom He pleases : to this must be 
added industrious and select reading, steady observation, and in- 
sight into all seemly and generous arts and afliairs. Although it 
nothing content me to have disclosed thus much beforehand ; but 
that I tiust hereby to make it manifest with what small willingness 
I endure to interrupt the pursuit of no less hopes than these, and 
leave a calm and pleasing solitariness, fed with cheerful and con- 
fident thoughts, to embark in a troubled sea of noises and hoarse 
disputes, from beholding tlie bright countenance of truth in the 
quiet and still air of delightful studies.” 

So that of Spenser: 

“ The nohle heart that harbours virtuous thought, 

And is with child of glorious gre.at intent. 

Can never rest until it forth have brought 
The eternal brood of glory excellent.” 

Milton, therefore, did not write from casual impulse, but after a 
severe examination of his own strength, and with a resolution to 
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leave nothing undone wh ch it 'was in li s power to do He always 
labours and almost always attccecds He etnves hard to say the 
finest thin s tn the world and he dooa say them He adorns and 
dignifies Lis s bject to the utmost he siirro nds it with every 
poss ble assoc at on of beauty or grandeur whether moral ntel 
loct al or phys cal Ha refines on his desenpt ons of beanty load ng 
sweets on sweets t II the sense aches at them and ra ses hia mages 
of terror to a ginant e elevat on that m'i1>e8 Ossa 1 l>e a wart " In 
hLlton there is always an appearanoo of effort in Shahspeaie 
scarcely any 

hlilton s blanic verse u the only blank verse in the lan"i age 
(ercept ShaVspeares'] that deserves the name of verse Dr John 
son who had modelled bis ideas of vers fient on on the regular 
B ng-song of Pope condemns the Paradise Lost as harsh and 
nneq al I shall not pretend to say that this s not somet mes the 
ease for where a degree of excellence beyond the mechamcal rules 
of art IS attempted the poet must eomet mes fail But I imagine 
that there sro more perfect examples in SLlton of mas cal ©spres- 
B on or of an adaptat on of the sound and mo cment of the verse 
to tl e tnf amng of the passage than m all our other writers whether 
of rhyme or blank verse put U^ether (with tho except on already 
laent onod) Spenser s the most harmonious of our stanza-wr ters 
fts Dryden s the most so ndiog and varied of our rbymists But 
in ne ther is there anytl I Le the same ear for mus o the same 
power of approximat ng the vanel es of poet cal to those of musical 
rhythm as there is in our great ep c poet The sound of his Imes 
IS moulded nto the express oo ©f the sentiment almost of the very 
mage They ns© or fait pause or hurry rap dly on w th exqu s to 
art but without the least tnct or affectat on as tho occasion seems 
to require 


MILTON s cnAKAcrrcr or satah" 

SiTAW IS tho most hero c enbject that ever was chosen for a poem I 
and tl e exeent on is w perfect a. the des gn , lofty He xms It o 
first of cren^ ^ n<^ who for endeavouring to be equal wtl the 
^ emp ro of heaven with the Almighty was 

Dts aan was no less tl an the throne of the 
^ tho third 

^ of tl e heavens whom he lorod after h ra w th his connte- 
n^w and who d nt defy the Omnipotent n ams H s amb t oo 
h>« aJ 1 * pun shment was tho greatest but not so 

his despair for his fort tude was as gmatashasuff rings 
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strength oi mind was mateUess as Ms strength of -body; the rnst- 
noss of bis designs did not surpass the fina, inflosible determination 
with whicli he submitted to his inrevereiblo doom and final loss of 
all good. His power of action and of suffering was equal. Ho was 
the greatest power that was ever overthrow, with the strongest 
wll left to resist or to endure. Ho was baffled, not confoimdcd. 
Ho stood like a tower; or 

— Afi when heaven's fjro 

Hath Ec^athcd the forest oaks or mountain pine*?.” 

Ho was still surrounded with hosts of rebel angels, armed warriors, 
who orvn him as their sorereign leader, and rrith whose fate ho 
sympathises ns he vicNVE them round, far as the eye «in re.ach; 
though he keeps aloof from them in Lis own mind, and holds 
supremo counsel only with his ovra breast. An outcast from 
heaven, hell tremhlos beneath his feet, Sin and Heath are at Ins 
heels, and juanirind are his easy prey: 

" All is not lost ; th’ uncoaquoraWo will, 

And study of rovongo, iainiortal hato, 

And courage norer to submit or yield. 

And what olso is not to bo ovorcomc,” 

are still his. Tiio sense of his punislmiont seems lost in the mngni- 
ttido of it ; the fierceness of tormenting flames is qualified and made 
innoxious by tlio greater fiereencss of his prido: tho loss of infinite 
happiness to himself is componsat-ed in thought by tho power of 
inflicting infinite misery on others. Yet Satan is not tho principle 
of malignitj', or of tho abstract love of esdl, but of tho abstract lore 
of power, of pride, of selt-will personified, to which last principle 
ail other good and oi-il, and even his oini, are stibordinato. Hrorn 
this principle ho never once flinches. His lovo of power and con- 
tempt for suffering ore never once relaxed from tho liighost pitch 
of intensity. His thoughts bum hke a hell within him ; but the 
jKiwer of thought holds dominion in liis mind over ovoiy other con- 
sideration. Tho consciousness of a determined purpose, of “that 
intellectual being, those thoughts that wander through eternity, 
though accompanied with endless pain, he prefers to nonontitv. to 
“ being swallowed up and lost in the wide womb of uncreated night " 
He expro-sses tho sum and sultetr.nco of all .ambition in one lino: 

'• Fallon cherub, to lie nc.ik a-s misonrhle. doing or sufToriug!’' After 
such a conflict as Ms .and sucli a defeat, to retreat in older, to nilly, 
to mako terras, to exist at all, is something; but lie does more than 
this: ho founds a new empire in bell, .nnd from it conqnem this 
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new world, wLither be bends ha nndsnntcd flight, forcmg ha way 
through nether and surrounding fires Tlie poet baa not m all 
thw given ua » mere shadowy ontlme , the strength u equal to the 
magmtnde of tho conception UTio Achilles of Homer u not more 
distinct, the Titans were not more vast, Prometheus chained to 
his rock was not s more temfic example of eulTenng and of crime 
"Wherever the figure of Satan la introdueod, whether ho walks or 
flies, "nsmg aloft incumbent on the dusky air," it is illustrated with 
the most stnking and appropriate imsgee so that we see it always 
before us, gigantic, irregular, poitentons, nseasy, and disturbed , but 
i1a77.1ing la its faded splendour, the clouded nuns of a god< The 
deformity of Satan is only in the depravity of his mil , he has no 
bodily deformity to excite oor loathing or disgust The horns and 
tail are not there, poor emblems of tbe unbending, unoonquered 
spirit, of the wnthing agonies within Mflton was too magnanimous 
and open an antagonist to support his argument by the by*tncks of 
a hump and cloven foot, to bring into the fair field of controversy 
the g^ old catholic prejudices of which Taaso and Dante have 
availed themselves, and which the myatic Genuaii cntics would 
restore He relied on the justice of his canse, and did not ecraple 
to give the devil his due Some persons may think that be has 
earned his liberality too far, and injured tbe ennso be professed to 
espouse by mabng him the chief person m his poem. Considenng 
the nature of his subject, be would be equally u danger of running 
into this fault, from bis faith in religion and his lovo of rebellion, 
and perhaps each of these motives had its full share in detenmniag 
the choice of his subject 


DRYTEIf AND POPE 

The question, whether Pops was a poet, has hardly yet been settled, 
and 15 hardly worth tetthng , for if be was not a great poet, he nmst 
have been a great prose-wnter , that is, he was a great wntcr of 
some Mrt He was a man of exquisite faculties, and of the most 
refined twte , and as he diose verre (the most obvious distinction 
of poetry) as the vehicle to esprees his ideas, he has generally passed 
or a poet, wd a good one If indeed by a great poet we mean one 
who giVM tbe utmost grandeur to our conceptions of nature, or the 
utmost forte to the passions of the heart. Pope was not m this sense 
a great poet> tor the bent, the characteristic power of his mind, lay 
the clean conf^ way , namely, m representing things as they sp- 
poar to the mdifferent observer, itnj^ of prejudice and passion, 
as m his " CrtUcal Essays," at in representing them in the most 
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contemptible and insignificant point of vievy, as in his “ Satires ; ” or 
in clothing the little nith mook-dignity, as in his poems of “ Fancy ; ” 
or in adorning the trivial incidents and familiar relations of life with 
the utmost elegance of expression and all the flattering illusions of 
friendship or self-love, as in liis “ Epistles.” He was not, then, dis- 
tinguished as a poet of lofty enthusiasm, of strong imagination, with 
a passionate sense of the beauties of nature, or a deep insight into 
the workings of the heart ; but he was a wit and a critic, a man 
of sense, of observation, and the world, with a keen relish for the 
elegances of art, or of nature when embellished by art, a quick tact 
for propriety of thought and manners as established by the forms 
and customs of society, a refined sympathy with the sentiments and 
habitudes of human Kfe, as he felt them within the little circle of 
his family and friends. He was, in a word, the poet, not of nature, 
but of art; and the distinction between the two, as well as I can 
make it out, is this. The poet of nature is one who, from the 
'elements of beauty, of power, and of passion in his own breast, 
sympathises with whatever is beautiful, and grand, and impassioned 
in nature, in its simple majesty, in its immediate appeal to the 
senses, to the thoughts and hearts of all men ; so that the poet of 
nature, by the truth, and depth, and harmony of his mind, may be 
said to hold communion 'with the very soul of nature; to be identi- 
fied with, and to foreknow, and to record the feelings of all men at 
all times and places, as they are h'able to the same impressions, and 
to exert the same power over the minds of his readers that nature 
does. He sees things in their eternal beauty, for he sees them as 
they are ; he feels them in their imiversal interest, for be feels them 
as they affect the first principles of his and our common nature. 
Such was Homer, such was Shakspcare, whose works -(rill last as 
long as nature, because they are a copy of the indestructible forms 
and everlasting impulses of nature, welling out from the bosom ns from 
n perennial spring, or stamped upon the senses by the hand of their 
Malrer. Hie power of the imagination in them is the representative 
power of all nature. It has its centre in the human soul, and makes 
the circuit of the universe. 

Fope was not assuredly a poet of tliis doss, or in the first rank 
of it. He saw nature only dressed by art; he judged of beauty by 
fashion ; ho sought for truth in tho opim'ons of the world ; he judged 
of the feelings of others by his oivn. Tho capacious soul of Shnk- 
spoaro had an intuitive and mighty sympathy rrith whatever could 
enter into tho heart of man in all possible circumstances : Pope liad 
an exact knowledge of all that ho himself loved or hated, nished or 
wanted. Milton has cringed his daring flight from heaven to earth, 
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eAty but from hia library to hia grotto, ot froro his grotto into hts 
Lbrary back sgsm. fli* Bund dw«lt with greater pleasure on hia 
own, garden than on the garden ot Eden, he could describe tbo 
faiitless whole-length mirror that reflected hts own person better 
than the smooth surfiiw of the lake that reflects the face of heaven, 
a piece of cutrgUss ot a paired paste bucldeswith more bnlWco 
and effect than a thousand dew^rops glittering in tho eun. Ho 
would be more delighted with a patent lamp than with " tho pale 
reflex of (^thias brow,” that filla the skies with its soft, silent 
lustre, that trembles through the rottage-wmdow, and cheers tbo 
watcliul manner on the lonely wave In short, he was the pool of 
pcmonality and of polished life That which was nearest to him 
v,as the greatest the faahioa of the day boto sway in hia mmd 
over the immutable laws of nature He prefertod the artiflmal to 
the natural in extemst objects, because bo had a stronger fellow- 
fcelmg with the self-love ol the maker or propnetor of a gowpaw 
than admiration of that which was mterestiog to all mankind. Eo 
ptefemd the utiflcisl to the oMoral m posaton, because the ut< 
voluntary and uncalcuUting impolses of the one burned lum away 
with a force and vehemence with which ho could not grapple, while 
he could tnfle with the conveotiona) and superflcial mo^ostions 
of mere sentiment at wiQ, laugh at or admire, put them on ot off 
like a masquerade dress, make ouiffi or little of them, indulge them 
foralangeroraehorter titDa,ashepIeaecd, and because, while they 
amused his fancy and exercised hia ingenuity, they never once dis- 
turbed his vamty, his levity or lodiffcrenre Eis mind was the 
antithesis of strength and grandeur, its power was the power of 
indifference He h»d none of the enthusiasm of poetry , he was m 
poetry what the sceptic is lO religion 
Hia Musa was on a peaoo-eetablishineDt, and grow somewhat 
eSemnutehy Jong esse and indulgence Ee lived in the sDules of 
fortune and basked in the favour ol the great la his smooth 
end polished verse we meet with no proihgies of nature, but with 
tmraclee of wit , the thundeis of his pen are whispered flattenee , 
its forked hghtnings, pointed sarcasms , for “ the gnarled oak ” ht 
gives ns “the soft myrtle ” lor rocks, and seas, an^ moiintains, 
ertificiaJ gtass-pl\ta, gravcI-waJks, and tmUiag nils for earth- 
quakes and tempests, the breaking of a flower-pot or the fall of a 
chimv-jar for the tug and war of the elements or the deadly strife 
of the passions we hl^e 
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i'et -ivitliin this retired and narrow circle how much, and that ho\7 
exquisite, was contained I What discrimination, what wit, what 
delicacy, what fancy, what Inrldng spleen, what elegance of thought, 
what pampered refinement of sentunentl It is like looking at 
the world through a microscope, where everything assumes a new 
character and a new consequence, where things are seen in their 
minutest circiunstances and slightest shades of difference ; where 
the little becomes gigantic, the deformed beautiful, and the beauti- 
ful deformed. The wrong end of the magnifier is, to be sure, held 
to everything; but still the exhibition is highly curious, and we 
know not whether to be most pleased or smpnsed. Such, at least, 
is the best account I am able to give of this extraordinary man, 
v/ithout doing injustice to him or others. It is time to refer to 
particular instances in his works. . . . 

Dryden was a better prose-writer, and a bolder and more varied 
versifier than Pope. He was a more vigorous thinker, a more correct 
and logical declaimer, and had more of what may be called strength 
of mind than Pope ; but he had not the same refinement and delicacy 
of feeling. Dryden’s eloquence and spirit were possessed in a higher 
degree by others, and in nearly the same degree by Pope himself; 
but that by which Pope was distinguished was an essence which he 
alone possessed, and of incomparable value on that sole account. 
Dryden’s “Epistles ” are excellent, but inferior to Pope’s, though they 
appear (particularly the admirable one to Congreve) to have been 
the model on which the latter formed his. BUs “ Satires ” are better 
than Pope’s. His “Absalom and Achitophel” is superior, both in force 
of invective and discrimination of character, to anjthing of Pope’s 
in the same way. The character of Achitophel is very fine, and 
breathes, if not a sincere love for virtue, a strong spirit of indignation 
against vice. 

MaoFlecknoe is the origin of the idea of the “Dimciad ; ” but rt is 
less elaborately constructed, less feeble, and less heavy. The differ- 
ence between Pope’s satirical portraits and Drj'den’s appears to 
be this in a good measure, that Dryden seems to grapple rvith his 
antagonists, and to describe real persons ; Pope seems to refine upon 
them in his own mind, and to make them out just what he pleases, 
till they are not real characters, but the mere drivelling effusions of 
his spleen and malice. Pope describes the thing, and then goes on 
describing liis own description, till he loses himself in verbal repeti- 
tions. Dryden recurs to the object often, takes fresh sittings of 
nature, and gives us new strokes of character as well as of his pencil. 
The “ Hind and Panther ” is an allegory as well as a satire, and so far 
it tells less home ; the battery is not so point-blank. But other wise 
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>t has more geniiu, Tehemene*^ awl atrcngth of dcscnption than 
any other of l^rjdens works, not eiocpting the “Absalom and Achi* 
tophel " It also ocmtaina the finest niainploB of rancd and sounding 
renification. 

He has left the best character of Shakspeare that has erer bctu 
written —‘‘To begin then, with Shakspoare howasthenian who of 
all modern, and perhaps ancient, poeta had the largest and meet com* 
prehenaire soul All the images of natore were still present to him, 
and be drew them not lahonoosly, bat Inelaly when he desenbes 
anything yon more than aeo it— yon feci It too Those who acaieo 
birn to hare wanted learning gire him the greater commendation 
he was naturally learned , he needed not the spectacles of books to 
read batuie, be looked inwards and foimd her thean. 1 cannot say 
he is everywhere aldre , were be so, I should do him injury to com- 
pare him with the greatest of mankiod. Qe IS many times fiat and 
insipid , hia oonuo wit d^oerating into clenches, his senons swell- 
ing into bombast But he IS always great, when some great occasion 
IS presontod to him. 


WlTHBn 


Wimea u a name now almost foigotton, and his works seldom 
read, hut his poetry is not infrequently distinguished by a taider 
and pastoral turn of thought, and there >s one poasage of exquisite 
feeling, describing the consolations of poetry m the following terms 
Sbe doUi tall me where lo bomw 
Couifort in tbe midet of aoirow , 

Uakei tbe deeoUtest place 
To her preteiKe be a pwee , 

And tbe blackert ducontenta 
Be ber lureet omamests. 

In ny former dnyi of Uias 
Ber dinne skill boght ms thu, 

Thai from CTerything I saw, 

I could some bteentMa draw , 

And raao pleasure to ber bei(,ht, 

Tbroogb tbe meaDest object a si|;ht 
By tbe anramr of a ipnng 

B ast boogbe ruBtelui;; 

sy whou JesTee spread 
en TStan goes to bed , 
dy buab or tree 
d more infose m me 
' Nataree beauties can 
otber wiser man. 
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By ber help I also now 
Wake this oburlisb place allow 
Some things that may sweeten gladness 
In the very gall of sadness. 

The dull loneness, the black shade, 

That these hanging vaults have made : 

The strange music of the waves, 

Beating on these hollow caves : 

This black den which rocks emboss. 
Overgrown with eldest moss : 

The rude portals that give light 
More to terror than delight ; 

This my chamber of neglect, 

■Wall’d about with disrespect ; 

From all these and this dull air 
A fit object for despair. 

She bath taught mo by hor might 
To draw comfort and delight. 

Therefore, thou best earthly blis.s, 

I will cherish thee for this. 

Poesio, thou sweet’st content 
That e’er Heav’n to mortals lent : 

Though they ns a trifle leave thee, 

■Whose dull thoughts cannot oonceivo tnee : 
Though thou be to them a scorn, 

That to nought but earth are bom : 

Let my life no'longer be 
Than I am in love with thee. 

Though our wise ones call thee madness, 
Let me never taste of sadness. 

If I love not thy maddest fits. 

Above all their greatest wits 
And though some too seeming holy, 

Do account thy raptures folly. 

Thou dost teach me to contemn 
What makes knaves and fools of them. 


THOMSON AND COMTEB. 

Axil that is admirable in Thomson’s poem, “ The Seasons,” is the 
emanation of a fine natural genhis and sincere love of his subject, 
unforced, unstudied, that comes uncalled for and departs unhidden. 
But he takes no pains, uses no self-correction; or if he seems to 
labour, it is worse than labour lost. His genius “cannot be con- 
strained by mastery.” The feeling of nature, of the changes of the 
seasons, was in his mind; and he could not help conveying this 
feeling to the reader by the mere force of spontaneous expression ; 
but if the expression did not come of itself, he left the whole busi- 
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ness to cbance or wiUing to tsrade instead of cnco»mt«nng the 
difficult es of his subject tills np tlio interrals of tn o inspiration 
With the most vapid and wortMesS materials pieces out a beautiful 
half 1 ne with a bombastic siHnsion « overloads an esquis wly 
natural sentiment or image with a cloud of pomt^ pompons 
cumbrous pbmes lUo the shower of rosea in which he represen^ 
the Sprmg his ewn lovely ftorti and umocent Spring as deecend 
uig to the earth 

Come gentle Bpitog i ethereal H Idnese 1 con^ 

And from the bcaom of ;on dropp ng etoadi 
'^hile tnu^va wake* eroond veilditiasbotier 
Of ihadowiog roues on our pUios desoeod ** 

Who ftom such a fl may round about uiuneaiung cornsneocement 
as th a would evpect the delightful uneraggerated home-felt de- 
Bcnptons of natural scetiery which are scattered in such uncon 
seious profoson through this and the following cantos? For in 
staaoe the very cart passage is crowded with a set of striking 
images 

And see where early tV oler pa ««e off 
Per to the north, s^ ea I* h « tu&a Uoste 
gietlutiohey sod qu t the howl ng h I 
The ihstter d forest, sM the rarsg’d eoU 
While eofMr ga e* eueceed at whose Had tou b 
S sm 1< eg snows n I rut torrents lost, 
the mounto ne I ft the r gteea heeds to the 4 V 7 
As yet the tremht ng jtxr is aoconhmed 
And VT nUr oft at ere sesames the hraezo 
ChlsthepaleTOom MtdVndehwdriTizi^ sleets 
Dsform the day debgbtlese so that suirce 
The bittern knows b s 1 00 w th hll ngulpht 
To shake the eound og narsb or from the Shore 
Tbo plOTcn when to ec&lter oer Uie hnth 
And s n^ the t w W note* to tha Vat n ng waite ” 

Thomson s the best of our descriptive poets for he gives most 
of the poetry of natunl description Others have been quite ©q lal 
to him or have surpassed him as Cowper for instance m the pic- 
turesque part of hia art m marking the peculiar features and cunoua 
details of objects no one has yet come up to hun in giving the sum 
total of the r effects their varying mflueacos on the mind He loea 
not go mto the ainutue of a landscape but describes the vivid un 
prassjoa which the whole makes upon his own imagination and thus 
tTansfers tie same unbroken unimpaired impress on to the imagina- 
tion of his read rs The coloats with whi h he paints seem yet wet 
andbreathing I he tLoga of tte Imi^atatuemthe Winter's Tale” 
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Nature in his descriptions is seen growing around us, fresh and 
lusty as in itself. We feel tho effect of the atmosphere, its humidity 
or clearness, its heat or cold, tho glow of summer, the gloom of 
winter, the tender promise of the spring, the full overshadowing 
foliage, the declining pomp and deepening tints of autumn. He 
transports us to the scorching beat of vertical suns, or plunges us 
into the dulling horrors and desolation of the frozen zone. We 
hear tho snow drifting against tho broken casement without, and 
see the fire blazing on the hearth within. Tho first scattered drops 
of a vernal shower patter on the leaves above our heads, or the 
coming storm resounds through the leafless groves. In a werrd, he 
describes not to the eye alone, but to the other senses, and to tho 
whole man. Ho puts bis heart into Ids subject, writes as he feels, 
and humanises whatever he touches. He makes all his descriptions 
teem with life and vivifjnng soul. His faults were those of his style 
— of the author and the man ; but the original genius of the poet, 
the pith and marrow of his imagination, the fine natural mould in 
which his feelings were bedded, were too much for him to counteract 
by neglect, or afiectation, or false ornaments. It is for this reason 
that he is, perhaps, the most popular of all our poets, treating of 
a subject that all can understand, and in a way that is interesting 
to all alike, to the ignorant or the refined, because he gives hack tho 
impression which the things themselves make upon us in nature. 

“ ^at,” said a man of genius, seeing a little shabby, soiled copy of 
Thomson’s "Seasons ” lying on the window-seat of an obscure country 
alehouse, “ That is true fame ! ” . . . 

Co^vper, whom I shall speak of in this connection, lived at a 
considerable distance of time after Thomson, and had some advan- 
tages over him, particularly in simplicity of stylo, in a certain pre- 
cision and minuteness of graphical description, and in a more careful 
and leisurely choice of such topics only as his genius and peculiar 
habits of mind prompted him to treat of. Tho " Task " has fewer 
blemishes than the " Sehsons ; ’’ but it has not the same capital ex- 
cellence, the "imbought grace” of poetry, the power of moving and 
infxising the warmth of the author’s mind into that of tho reader. 
If Oowper had a mere polished taste, Thomson had beyond comparison 
a more fertile genius, more impulsive force, a more entire forgetful- 
ness of himself in Ins subject. If in Thomson you are sometimes 
offended with tho slovenliness of the author by profession, determined 
to get through his task at all events, in Oowper you are no less 
dissatisfied with the finicalness of the private gentleman, who does 
not care whether ho completes his work or not, and in whatever he 
does is evidently more solicitous to please himself than the publi«i 
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There u &Q eff m uacy about h m which ahnoVs from and t^la 
common and hearty gympalhy Wth all his boasted simplicity and 
1076 of the country he eeldom launches oat into general deaenpt ons 
of nature he looks at her orer his dipped hedge* and from bis 
wdl-swept garden-walla ot il ha makes a bolder axpenment now 
and then it is with an air of precant on as if be were afraid of be ng 
canght in a shower of ram or of not be ng able in case of any ntv* 
toward accident to make good hie retreat homo He eliakes hands 
with nature with a pair of fadi enable glorea on and leads “ln» 
Vashti " forth to public view with a look of consciousness and atten- 
t OD to etiquette as a fine gentlentsn handa a lady out to dance a 
minuet Be la dehcate to fast diousness and glad to get back after 
a romant c adventure with crasy Kate a party of gipsies or a 1 ttle 
child on a common to the drawing room and the lad es again to the 
sofa end the tea-k tile — no I beg his pardon not to the singing 
well-scoured tea-kettle but to the polished and loud hissing arm 
Bis walks and arbours are kept clear of worms and snails with as 
much an appearance of priu-moXredtip as of humanity Be has 
some of the s ckly acnsihil ty and pampered refinements of Popo 
but then Pope pnded htmaeU in them whereas Oowper aflbets to 
be all Bimplic ty and plainness 0 « had ne tber Thomson s lore of 
the unadorned beaut ea of nature nor Pope s exquisite eensa ot the 
elegaoces of art Be was in fact a oervoos man afraid of tmstu g 
h fflself to the seductions of the «me and eshasved ot putting for- 
ward his pretens ous to an intimai^ with the other hut to be a 
coward is not the way to auooeed «lher in poetry in war or m 
love! Still he IS a genuiuopoet and deserves all his reputat on. 
Hia worst Tioea ace aiuiable weakDcsBea elegant tnfling Though 
there js a frequent dryness tinud ty and ffjuTienm m hts manner 
ha has Utt a uamber of p ct iree it dojnest o comfort and eocisl 
refinement as well as of natural imageiy and feeling which can 
hardly be forgotten but w th the language tse f Streh among 
others are his memorable desenpt oo of the poet coming m that of 
the preparat ona for tea on a w nlei'e evening in the country of the 
unexpected fall of snow of tbefivet7morzung(with the fine sat rw»I 
tians t on to the Kmprees of Bosnas palace of ice) and most ot all 
the Winter s walk at noon. Every one of these may be cons dered 
as d rt net studitt or UgUy finished cabinet p eces arranged w tb- 
out order or coherecee 
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Swift’s reputation as a poet has been in a manner o’DSoured by 
the greater splendour, by the natural force and inventive genius of 
his prose ivritings ; but if ho had never written either the “Tale of a 
“ Tub ” or " Gulliver’s Travels,” his name merely as a poet would have 
come down to us, and have gone down to posterity with well-earned 
honours. His "Imitations of Horace,” and still more his Verses on 
bia own Death, place him in the first rank of agreeable moralists 
in verso. There is not only a dry humour, an exquisite tone of 
irony, in these productions of his pen, but there is a touching, un- 
pretending pathos, mixed up with the most wliimsical and eccentric 
strokes of pleasantry and satire. His “Description of the ^Morning 
in London,” and of a “ City Shower,” which wore first published in 
the Taller, are among the most delightful of the contents of that 
very delightful work. Swift shone ns one of the most sensible of 
the poets ; he is also distinguished ns one of the most nonsensical 
of them. Ho man has written so many lackadaisical, slipshod, 
tedious, trifling, foolish, fantastical verses as ho, which are so little 
an imputation on the wisdom of the wnter, and winch, in fact, only 
show his readiness to oblige others and to forget himself. He has 
gone so far as to invent a new stanza of fourteen and sixteen syllable 
lines for Mary the cookmaid to vent her budget of nothings, and 
for Mrs. Harris to gossip with the deaf old housekeeper. Oh, when 
shall we have such another Kector of Laracor ? The “ Tale of a Tub ” 
is one of the most masterly compositions in the language, whether 
for thought, wit, or style. It is so capital and undeniable a proof 
of the author’s talents, that Dr. Johnson, who did not like Sivift, 
would not allow that ho wrote it. It is hard that the same per- 
formance should stand in the way of a man’s promotion to a 
bishopric, as wanting gravity, and at the same time be denied to 
bo his, as having too much wit. It is a pity the Doctor did not 
find out some graver author, for whom ho felt a critical kindness, 
on whom to father this splendid but unaclmowledged production. 
Dr. Johnson could not deny that “ Gulliver's Travels ” were his ; ho 
therefore disputed their merits, and said that, after the first idea of 
them was conceived, they were easy to execute ; all the rest followed 
mechanically. I do not know how that may be ; but the mechanism 
employed is something very different from any that the author 
of “ Rasselas ” was in the habit of bringing to bear on such occa- 
sions. There is nothing more futile, as well as invidious, than 
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this mode of cnticistng ft work of onginftl genius It* greatest 
merit is supposed to be in the msention, and you say fery 
wisely, that it is not tn f/<« ezeeutwn You might as well take away 
the nient of the inTention of the telescope by saying that, after ita 
uses were explained and imderatood, any ordinary eyesight could 
look through it Whether the exceDcncaof “ Gnlliser’s Ttarcls" Js in 
the conception or the execution is of little conscquenco , the power 
IS somewhere, and ifc is n power that has moved the world. The 
power IS not that of hig words and mmting commonplaces. Swift 
left these to those who wanted them, and has dono what his acuto- 
ness and mtenaity of mind alono could enable any one to concciie 
or to perform His object was to strip empty pndo snd grandeur 
of the imposing air which ertemsl aretimstances throw around 
them , and for this purpose ha has cheated the imaginatum of the 
illusions which the prejudices of sense and of the world put upon 
it, by reducing STerything to the abstract predieamcut of size lie 
enlxrgcs or diminishes the scale, as he wishes to show tho insignifi- 
cance or the grossness of our overweeniDg self Ioto Tliat ho has 
done this with matbematical precision, with cooplete presenco of 
imnd, and perfect keeping, m a nanoer that comes equally homo to 
the uaderataodiag cf the man and of the child, dooe not take away 
from the ment of tho work or tho geuus of the author He hu 
taken a new new of human nature, such as a being of a higher 
sphere might tale of it , he has tom tho scales from off his moral 
Vision, he has tried an axpenment upon human life, and sifted its 
pretensions from the alloy of mrcomstances, he has measured it 
with a rule, has weighed it m a balance, and found it, for the most 
part, wanting and worthless— in sobetance and in show Kothing 
soh4 nothing valuable is left nt his system but virtue and wisdom. 
What a libel u this Upon maakuidt What a couvmeing proof of 
misanthropy I What presumption and what mufweyirrjjrtue.toaliow 
men what they are, and to teach them what they ought to be I 
What a mortif stroke aimed at national glory is that unlucky 
incideut of Gulbvera wading acros the channel and canymg o9 
the whole fleet of Blefuscuf Alta that, we have only to consider 
whidi of the contending parties was m the right. What a ehock to 
personal ranity is given m the account of Culhvers nurse, Glumdal- 
chtch! Still, notwithstanding the disparagement to her personal 
diarmB,her good nature lemaina the same amiable quality as before. 
I cannot see the harm, the misanthw^y, the immoral and degrading 
tendency of this The moral lesson is as fine as tho intellectual 
exhibition IS amusing It is an attempt to tear off the mask of im- 
posture from the world, and nothing but imposture has a right to 
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complain of it. It is, indeed, the way with our quachs in morality 
to preach up the dignity of human nature, to pamper pride and 
hypocrisy with the idle moclreries of the virtues they' pretend to, 
and which they have not; hut it was not Swift’s way to cant 
morality or anything else ; nor did his genius prompt him to ■write 
unmeaning panegyrics on mankind ! . . . 


SIVIIT—EABELAIS— VOLTAIRE. 

Swirr was not a Erenchman. In this respect ho differed from 
Rabelais and Voltaire. They have been accoimted the three greatest 
wits in modem times ; but their wit was of a peculiar land in each 
They are little behelden to each other; there is some resemblance 
between Lord Peter in the “ Tale of a Tub ” and Rabelais’ Eriar John ; 
but in general they are all three authors of a substantive character 
in themselves. Swift's wit (particularly in his chief prose works) 
was serious, saturnine, and practical ; Rabelais’ was fantastical and 
joyous ; Voltaire’s was light, sportive, and verbal. Sivift’s ivit was 
the wit of sense ; Rabelais’, the wit of nonsense ; Voltairo’s, of indif- 
ference to both. The ludicrous in Swift arises out of liis keen sense 
of impropriety, his soreness and impatience of the least absurdity. 
He separates with a severe and caustic air ■tmth from falsehood, folly 
from wisdona, “ shows vice her own image, scorn her own feature ; " 
and it is the force, the precision, and the honest abruptness inth 
which the separation is made that excites our surprise, our admira- 
tion, and laughter. Ho sots a mark of reprobation on that which 
offends good sense and good manners which cannot bo mistaken, 
and ■which holds it up to our ridicule and contempt over after. His 
occasional disposition to trifling (already noticed) was a relaxation 
from the excessive earnestness of his mind. TiidignatiO facit rcrsiw. 
His hotter genius •was his spleen. It was the biting acrimony of his 
temper that sharpened his other faculties. The truth of his pei^ 
ceptions produced the po'mted coruscations of his ■wit ; liis playful 
irony was the result of inward bitterness of thought ; his imagina- 
tion was the product of the literal, dry, incorrigible tenaciousness 
of liis understanding. He ondc.avonrcd to escape from the per- 
secution of realities into the regions of fancy, and invented his 
Liliputians and Brobdignagians, Vahoos and Honynhyms, as a 
diversion to the more painful knowledge of the world arotmd him : 
iheij only made him laugh, while men and women made liim angry. 
His feverish impatienco made him view the infirmities of that great 
baby, the world, with the same scrutinising glance and jc-aloiis 
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imtolftlity that* parent reganJs ttfl {ailmgs of ita of&pruigi 
u Rousseau Ims wcU obserred, pMents have not on thu account 
been supposed to have more affection for other people's chi Wren 
than their own In other reepecAs, and except from the •paridmg 
effervescence of his gall, Swifts btaui was as “ dry as the remainder 
biscuit after a voyage" He hatod absurdity RabcUis loved it, 
exaggerated it with supreme aatiafaction, luxuriated m >U 
varieties, noted m nonaenae, "rwgned there and revelled" He 
dwelt on the absurd and ndi^oos for the pleasure they gave him, 
not for the pam He lived upon laughter, and died laughing He 
indulged hia vein, and took his full swing of folly He did not 
balk hia fancy or hia readers llis mt was to him " as nchca fine* 
less , ” be saw no end of his wealth in that way, and aet no limits 
to his estiavagauce he waa eommnnicative, prodigal, boundless, 
and inexhaustible TTn were the Saturnalia of wit, the nche# and 
the royalty, the health and long life He is mtoocated with gmety, 
mad with folly His animal apmta drown him in a Hood of mirth 
hia blood couraca up and down hia vema like wme Hia thirst of 
enjoymeot u as great as hia thirst of dnek his appetite for good 
tiungs of all sorts u unsatuGod, and there is a never-ending supply 
RieccuTM u dry, so they moisten their words in then cups, snd 
»luh their dry jests with plenty of Botargos and dried sesU’> 
tongues It u like Camacho’s wedding in “I>oD Qmxots,” when 
Baacho ledkd out whole pullets and fst geese fttun the acmp-kettloa 
at a pull The flagons are sot a-runoiDg, their tongues wag at the 
same tune, and thetf mirth flows as a nver How Fnar John roara 
and lays about bnn in the vineyaidt Bow Fanurge whmes u the 
storm, and how dexterously be cootnree to throw the sheep over* 
board I How much Fsntagruel bebavee like a wise king I How 
Gargantna meels, and pule^ and Blabbers his nurse, and demeans 
himself roost like a royal infant I what provinces he devours I what 
seas he dnnks up t How lie eats, dnnlo, and sleeps — sleeps, oats, acd 
dnnkal The style of Rabdais is no Iw prodigious than his matter 
Hia words are of manow— unctuous, dropping fatness He was a mad 
wag, the king of good fellows, and pnoce of practical phdoeophers 1 
Rabelais was a Frenchman of the old school, Voltaire of the now 
The wit of the one arose from an exuberance of enjoyment , of the 
other, from an exceea of indifierence, real or assumed Voltaiie had 
no enthusiasm for one thing or another he made light of everything 
In his hands all things turn to chaff and dross, as the pieces of silver 
money in the“ArabiaiiNight8"were changed by the hands of the 
enchanter into little dry crumhling leaves I He is a Parisian He 
never exaggerates, is never violent he treats things with the most 
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pyovoldng sang-froid, and expresses his contempt by the most in- 
direct hints and in tho fewest words, as if he hardly thought them 
worth even his contempt. Ho retains complete possession of him- 
self and of his subject. Ho docs not effect his purpose by tho 
eagerness of his blows, but by the delicacy of his tact. The poisoned 
wound he uiflicted was so fine ns scarcely to bo felt till it rankled 
and festered in its “ mortal consequences.” His callousness ivas an 
excellent foil for the antagonists be had mostly to deal with. Ho 
took knaves and fools on his shield well. Ho stole away its cloak 
from grave imposture. If he reduced other things below their tnio 
value, making them seem worthless and hollow, he did not degrade 
the pretensions of tyranny and superstition below their true value, 
by making them seem utterly worthless and hollow, as contemptible 
ns they were odious. This was tho service ho rendered to truth and 
mankind! His "Candido” is a masterpiece of wit. It has been called 
“tho dull product of a scoffer’s pen.” It is, indeed, “tho product 
of a scoffer’s pen;” but after reading the “Excursion,” few people 
will think it dull. It is in tho most perfect keeping, and without 
sny appearance of effort. Every sentence tolls, and tho whole rends 
like ono sontenco. . . . 


GRAY. 

GeaVs “ Elegy in a Country Churchyard ” is ono of tho most classical 
productions that ever was penned by a refined and thoughthd mind, 
moralising on human life. Tho odo on a “ Distant Prospect of Eton 
College ” is more mecham'cal and commonplace ; but it touches on 
certain strings about the heart, that vibrato in unison with it to our 
latest breath. No ono everp.asses by Windsor’s “stately heights,’’ or 
secs the distant spires of Eton College below, without thinkingof Gray. 
He deserves that wo should think of him ; for he thought of others, 
and turned a trembling, ever-watchful ear to “ tho still sad music of 
humanity.” His Letters are inimitably fine. If his poems are some- 
times finical and pedantic, his prose is quite free from affectation. Ho 
pours his thoughts out upon paper ns they arise in Ids mind ; and they 
arise in his mind ivithout pretence or constraint, from the pure im- 
pulse of leanied leisure and contemplative indolence. Ho is not hero 
on stilts or in buckram, but smiles in his c.asy-chair, ns ho moralises 
through the loopholes of retreat, on the bustle mid raree-show of tho 
world, or on “those reverend bedlams, colleges and schools ! ” Ho 
had nothing to do but to read and to think, and to tell his friends 
what ho read and thought. His life was a luxurious, thoughtful 
dream. “ Bo mine,” ho says in one of his Letters, “ to read etenial 
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now MnMnces of Man^aux and CrebiUoa” And in onot^et, to 
show his contempt for action and the turmoils ot ambition, he t»y» 

to some one, “ Don't jcm itmemhet I«sda. and are 

now gwat statesmen, little dirty boys pUying ftt cncket P For my 
jartv I do not feol a hit wiser. Or bi^ <* older, than I did then 
What an equivalent for not being wiso or great, to bo always young I 
What a happmeas never to lose or gam anything m the gamo of 
human hfe, by being never anything more than a looVer-tml 


GOLDSJflTH 

Tks x’^incvpil name of the period wo are tiow come to u that of 
Goldsmith, than which few namca stand higher or fairer in the 
ennals of modem literature One should have his own pcs to 
deambe him sa he ought to be deernbed amiable, vanoos, and 
bland, with careless uuRiitsUe grace touching on every land of 
exeellonce with moimen umtu£ed, but a gentle heart periom' 
tag miracles of skill from pure happiness of nature, and whoso 
greatest fault was igaoraooe of hu own worth. As a poet, be la the 
most dewing and elegant of our versifiers since Pope, with traits ot 
ecttou nature which Pope had not, and with a peculiar felicity m 
lus turns upon words, wluch he constantly repeated with delightful 
efieci, such ns 

—‘•His tot thoitehvmall, 

n< *e«< thst UtUe tot tbo tot ^ aU,” 

" turadaadlooVd and tore 4 to tech sgaux** 

As a novelist, his " Vicar of Wakefield " baa channed all Europe , 
What reader is there m the cjvibsed world who u not the hotter 
the story of the washes which the worthy Dr Pntorose demolished so 
deliberately with the poker— for the koowledge of the cumea which 
the JIiSB Pmnroses kept unchanged in their pockets— the adventure 
ot the picture of the Vicar'a family, which could not be got into the 
hoose — and that of (he Vlamibonnigh tamily, all pemted with oranges 
in their hands— or for the story the ease of shagreen spectacle* 
and the coetoogony ? 

As a comic writer, ha " Tony Lumpkm " draws forth new powers 
from llr Laton’s face That alone a praise enough for it Poor 
Goldsmithi how happy he has made others I how unhappy he rias 
to himself f Jle never had the i^easute of reading bis own works I 
He had only the satisfaction of good^iatoredly relieving the neces- 
sities of others, and the consolation of being harassed to death with 
hi* own ' He i« the most smusmi, and interesting person in one 
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of tho most amusing and interesting books in the world, Boswell’s 
“Life of Johnson,” His peach-coloured coat shall always bloom m 
Boswell’s writings, and liis fame survive in his own I His genius 
was a mixture of originality and imitation: he could do nothing 
without some model before him, and he could copy nothing that 
he did not adorn with the graces of his own mind. Almost all tlie 
latter part of the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” and a great deal of the former, 
is taken from “Joseph Andrews;” but the circwnstances I have men- 
tioned above are not. The finest things ho has left behind him in 
verse are his character of a country schoolmaster, and that prophetic 
description of Burke in the “Eetaliation.” His moral Essays in the 
“ Citizen of the World ” are as agreeable chit-chat as can be con- 
voyed in the form of didactic discourses. 

BURNS. 

Bubns tho poet had a strong mind, and a strong body, tho follow to 
it. Ho had a real heart of flesh and blood beating in his bosom — you 
can almost hear it throb. Some one said, that if you had shaken 
hands with him, his hands would have burnt yours. The Gods 
indeed “made him poetieal;” but Nature had a hand in him first. 
His heart was in the right place. He did not " create a soul under 
the ribs of death,” by tinkling siren sounds, or by piling up centos of 
poetical diction ; but for the artificial flowers of poetry, he plucked 
the mountain-daisy under his feet; and a field-mouse, hnnying 
from its ruined dwelling, could inspire him with the sentiments of 
terror and pity. He held the plough or the pen ivith the same firm, 
manly grasp ; nor did he cut out poetry as we cut out watch-papers, 
with finical dexterity, nor from the same fhmsy materials. Bums 
was not like Sh.ikspeare in tho range of his genius; hut there is 
something of the same magnanimity, directness, and unafiected 
character about him. He was not a sickly sentimentalist, a namby- 
pamby poet, a mincing metre ballad-monger, any more than Shak- 
speare. He would as soon hear “ a brazen candlestick tuned, or a 
dry wheel grate on the axletreo.” He was as much of a man, not a 
twentieth part as much of a poet, ns Shakspeare. "With but little 
of Ids imagination or inventive power, he had the same life of mind ; 
within the narrow circle of personal feeling or domestic incidents, 
the pulse of his poetry flows as healtldly and vigorously. Ho had 
an eye to see, a heart to feel no more. His pictures of good- 
fellowship, of social glee, of quaint humour, are equal to anything; 
they come up to n.-vture, and they cannot go beyond it. The sly 
jest collected in his laugldng eye at the sight of the grotesque and 
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lodicrons in mann^rt , the large tea tolled down h» manlj cheek 
at the nght of another* datress He has made us as well 
acquainted with himself aa it » possible to he, has let aal the 
honest impulses of hia native diaposition, the unequal conflict of 
the passions in hia breast, with the aame frankneas and truth of 
descnption His strength u not greater than hw wealmees, his 
virtues were greater than his vices His virtues belonged to hia 
genius his vices to hia aituatHm, whidi did not correspond to his 
genius 

One would think that nothing could surpass his aonga in beantf 
of expression and in true pathos, and nothing does or can, but 
some of the old Scotch ballads themselves. There la in them a atiU 
more ongmal cast of thought, a more loman tie imagery— the thistle a 
gbttenng down, the giUifloaer on the old garden-wall, the horse- 
man's eilver bells, the hawk on its perch a closer istunacy wiUi 
nature, a firmer reliance on it, aa the rmly stock of wealth which 
the nund has to reaort to, a more mfaotine simpheity of manners, 
a greater Btreuglli of affection, bopca longer (diensbEd and longer 
deferred, aigbs that the heart due hardly heave, and "thoughts that 
often be too deep (or tears’* seem to feel that those who 
wrote and tang them (the early DUOstreU) bved in the open ur, 
wandering on from plaoa to place with restless feet and thoughts, 
end lending an ever-open eec to the tearful accidents of war or love, 
floating on the breath of old tradition or common fame, and moving 
the etnngs of their harp with eouoda that sank into a nation's heart 
Bow fine an illustration of thia la that passage m "Don Quixote* 
where the kni(,ht and Sonebo, going m search of Dulcmea, inquire 
their way of the ooontrymaa who was dnving hia mules to plough 
before break of day, "aingiogthe ancient ball^ of Boncesvallee 1 ” 

BTItON 

liOPD Btbow shuts himself op too mnch in the impenetrable glooni 
of his own thoughts, and bnnes the natural light of things in “nook 
monastic ” The “Giaour," the“Cor8air," "Childe Harold," ere all tho 
eame peiwm.and they are apparenUy ellhuns^ The everiaatiug repe- 
tition of one subject, the same dark ground of fiction, with the darker 
colours of the poet's mind spread over it, tho unceasing accumula- 
tion of horrors on horror’s head, steels the mind against the sense 
of pain, aa inevitably as the unwearied Siren sounds and luxunou* 
monotony of Mr Moore’s poetry xssaki it inaccossible to pleasure, 
tord Byrons poetry u as morlad aa Mr Moore’s la careless and 
dissipated. He has more denth passion, more force and im- 
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pstnosity, but the passion is always of the same unaccountable 
character^ at once violent and sullen, fierce and gloomy. It is not 
the passion of a mind struggling with misfortune or the hopeless- 
ness of its desires, but of a mind preying upon itself, and ^gusted 
with, or indifferent to, all other things. There is nothing less 
poetical than this sort of unaccommodating selfishness. There is 
nothing more repulsive than this sort of ideal absorption of all 
the interests of others, of the good and ills of life, in the ruling 
passion and moody abstraction of a single mind, as if it would make 
itself the centre of the universe, and there was nothing worth 
cherisliing but its intellectual diseases. It is life a cancer eating 
into the heart of poetry. But still there is power; and power 
rivets attention and forces admiration. “ He hath a demon ; ” and 
that is the next thing to being full of the God. His brow collects 
the scattered gloom ; his eye flashes livid fire that withers and con- 
sumes. But still we watch the progress of the scathing bolt ivith 
interest, and mark the ruin it leaves behind with awe. Within the 
contracted range of his imagination, he has great Tmity and truth 
of keeping. He chooses elements and agents congenial to his mind : 
the dark and glittering ocean, the frail bark hurrying before the 
storm, pirates, and men that "house on the wild sea with wild 
usages.” He gives the tumultuous eagerness of action and the 
fixed despair of thought. In vigour of style and force of concep- 
tion he in one sense surpasses every writer of the present day. His 
indignant apothegms are like oracles of misanthropy. He who 
wishes for "a curse to loll with’’ may find it in Iiord Byron’s 
writings. Yet he has beauty lurking underneath his strength, 
tenderness sometimes joined with the frenzy of despair. A fl.Tsh 
of golden light sometimes follows from a stroke of his pencil, like 
a falling meteor. The flowers that adorn his poetry bloom over 
charnel-houses and the grave 1 . . . 


SCOTT. 

WAiTEn Scorr is the most popular of all the poets of the present 
day, and deservedly so. Ho 'describes that which is most easily and 
generally rmderstood with more vivacity and eft'eot than anybody 
else. He has no excellences, either of a lofty or recondite kind, 
which lie beyond the reach of tho most ordinary capacity to find 
out ; but he has all the good qualities which all the world ngreo to 
understand. His style is clear, flowing, and transparent; his senti- 
ments, of which his stylo is an e-asy and natural medium, are com- 
mon to him with liis readers. Ho has none of hir. Wordsworths 
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tdtoryncraty He difTcra from lu rc*<lcrt only in a preatcr rang* 
e{ knowledge aod facility ct exprauon H** poetry btlonge to the 
class of tnipron»ar<>rs poetry It he* neither depth, height, noT 
breadth m it, noitlior nneomiDoa etrengtb cor nDComroon refino- 
ment of thought, eentunent, or langnago It has no onginelity 
But if this euthor hiw no rwoardi, no monng po«CT ia hie own 
breast ho relica with tho greater safety and euox-ss on tba force of 
his subject He eelccta a story such as is sure to please, full of 
intidL-nts, characters, peculiar manners, costume, and i^’cnety , and 
hr tells it 1ft a way tliat can oOend no ona. Ue never weancs or 
disappoints yon. He is coromanicative and garrulous, but ho i* 
not his own hero Ho oerer oblrufhe himself on your notice to 
prevent your seeing the subject What passes in tho poem, passes 
inui.h as it would have dono m reality The author has little or 
n'lllimg to do with it iff Scott has great intuitive power -of 
fincy, great nvidncM of pencil in placing externa! objects and 
events b».fQTe the eye The force of his mind « pictun.'eq.ae lathct 
than moral He gives more of the features of natore than tho soul 
of passion Ho oooreyi the distinct outiuies and vuiblo changii 
in outward objects, rather than “their mortal CDnsoquesece.'' Ha 
u veiy lofenor to Lord Byron in intenso pnsaion, to hloore ih 
deb„htfal fancy, to Ilr Wordsworth in profound scDtimect, hut 
he lisa more picturesque power than any of them , that is, he placea 
the objects theciuelree, about which Ouy might feel and think, in 
a much more striking point of view, with greater variety of dn^ 
aud attitude, and with more local truth of colouring His imagery 
IS Gothic and grotesque The mannera and actions have the lot^oat 
and cunosity belouging to • wild country and e distant ponod of 
time Few descriptions have a more complete reality, a more 
string appearanto of Ufe and motion, than tluit of the wamois m 
the “Lady of tho Lake,” who start upet the oonimand of I,hodenO 
Dhii from theu concealnieiit nader the fern, and disapqvar again m 
an instant Tho “ I^y of tho Hist Mmstrcl " and " llarmion ” are 
tho first, and pirhape the lost, of bis works 

WORDSWORTH 

BIr WoeotwobtH is the most original poqt now linn'’ lie is 
the reverse of Walter Scott in his defokta and excellences. He 
lias nearly all that tlie other wants, and wants all that tho othoT 
posseeses His poetry is not external, but internal , it does not 
depend upon triditioo, or story, or old song, he furnishes it from 
Ills own mind, and is his own subject He u the poet of mere eentn 
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ment. Of many of the “ Lyrical Ballads ” it is not possible to speak 
in terms of too high praise, such as “ Hart-leap 'Well,” the “ Banks of 
the "Wye,” “Poor Susan,” parts of the “Leech-gatherer,” the “Lines 
to a Cuckoo,” “ to a Daisy,” the “ Complaint,” several of the Sonnets, 
and a hundred others of inconceivable beauty, of perfect originality 
and pathos. They open a finer and deeper vein of thought and feel- 
ing than any poet in modem times has done, or attempted. He has 
produced a deeper impression, and on a smaller circle, than any 
other of his contemporaries. His powers have been mistaken by 
the age, nor does he exactly understand them himself. He cannot 
form a whole. He has not the constmctive facnlly. He can give 
only the fine tones of thought, drawn from his mind by accident or 
natmre, like the sounds drawn from the j3i)olian harp by the wander- 
ing gale. He is totally deficient in all the machinery of poetry. 
His “Excursion,” taken as a whole, notwithstanding the noble mate- 
rials thrown away in it, is a proof of this. The line labours, the 
sentiment moves slow ; but the poem stands stock-still. The reader 
makes no way from the first line to the last. It is more than any- 
thing in the world like Eobinson Cnrsoe’s boat, which would have 
been an excellent good boat, and would have carried him to the 
other side of the globe, but that he could not got it out of the 
sand where it stuck fast. I did what little I could to help to launch 
it at the time, but it would not do. I am not, however, one of 
those who laugh at the attempts or failures of men of genius. It 
is not my way to cry, “Long life to the conqueror I ” Success and 
desert are not with me synonymous terms ; and the less Mr. "Words- 
worth’s general merits have been understood, the more necessary is 
it to insist upon them. Tliis is not the place to repeat what I have 
already said on the subject. Tlie reader may turn to it in the 
“Bound Table.” I do not think, however, there is anytlung in the 
larger poem equal to many of the detached pieces in the “Lyrical 
Ballads,” As Mr. Wordsworth’s poems have been little known to 
the public, or chiefly through garbled extracts from them, I will 
here give an entire poem, “Hart-Leap Well” (one that has always 
been a favourite with me), that the reader may know what it is that 
the admirers of this author find to be delighted rvith in his poetrj’. 
Those who do not feel the beauty and the force of it may save 
themselves the trouble of inquiring further. 
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llftiunt e» fcM Fnjtuh Cemt* XCnten, 1819 font EJ tioM tA tW* 
work bars bcca poblubed ] 

I BHiii coitfludo ttis imperfect Mid dcsnltory Bletch of wit tn<l 
humour with Barrows cclebrftted descnption of the same sulgect. 
Jle says' — “But fi»t it may bo domsnJed, what tho thing woepoat 
of w, or what tfii« facetioosness doth import , to whidi question I 
might reply, u Demomttu did to him that asVed the deflmtioa of a 
man— '(u tAatuhtcA tnoif «« and inots, and one better apprehends 

what it u by acquaintance, than lean uiforTB him by description. It 

IS, indeed, a thing ao rersatila and nmltifonn, appearing in so many 
shapes, so many postures, so many garW, to variously apprehended by 
sereraf eyes and judgmeucs, that it scemeth no less hard io settle a 
clear and certam notice thereof, than to make a portrait of J^tcus, 
or to define the figure of fleeting air Bometimee it heth m pat 
alluson to a known story, or ui acasonahlo appbeatson of a tnnal 
saying, or In fergu^ an appoute tale tomeUmes it playeth in words 
and phrases, taking adrantaga from tba ambigmty of their aeose, 
or the afilaity of their sound sometimes it is wrapped 10 a dress 
of luninons expression sometunee it lurketb under sa odd nail** 
tude Sometisies it u lodged in n sly qucstios, in a smart answer , 
tn a qnirlosb reason , in a shrewd intt^tion , in cunningly dieertuig 
or cleretly restoring snobyectiCQ •ometunea it u couched in a bold 
scheme of speech, m a tart irony, in a lusty hyperbole, 0 a start* 
ling metaphor, m a plausbio teconcilmg o! ooutrsdictious, or in 
scute nonsense sometunes a eceoical representation of persons or 
things, a counterfeit speech, a gesture paaseth 

for it , sometimes an aSected simphcity, sometimes a presumptuous 
bluntnesa gieeth it being, sometimes it nsetb only from a Im-ky 
batting upon what u strange sometimes from a oafty wresting 
obnous matter to the ptuposs oft«n it consisteth in one knows 
not what, and springeth op one can hardly tell how Its ways axe 
unaccountable and inexplicable, being answerable to the nomberleas 
ronngs of fancy and wmdings of language It is, m short, a manner 
of speakmg out of tha simple andplauiway (sneh as reason teaclicUi 
and knowetb thi ng s by), which by a pretty surpnamg imcouthneas 
m conceit or expression doth aflect and amuBe the fancy, showing 
m it Bome wonder, and breathjng soma delight thereto It raiseth 
admiration, as signifying a nimblQ eagaaty of apprehension, a 
spemal feluaty of mvention, a nvacity of spirit, and reach of wit 
mote than vulgar it seeming to argoe a rare quickness of parts, 
that one can fetch m remote owieeits applicable, a notable sliU 
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that he can dexterously accommodate them to a purpose before him, 
together with a lively bristness of humour, not apt to damp those 
sportful flashes of imagination. (Whence in Aristotle such persons 
are termed emScJioi, dexterous men and evrpor-ot, men of facile or 
Versatile manners, who can easily turn themselves to all things, or 
turn aU things to themselves.) It also procureth delight hy gratify- 
ing curiosity with its rareness or semblance of difficulty (as monsters, 
not for their beauty but their rarity; as juggling trichs, not for 
their use but their abstruseness, are beheld with pleasure) ; by 
diverting the mind from its road of serious thoughts ; by instilling 
gaiety and airiness of spirit ; by provoking to such dispositions of 
spirit, in way bf emulation or complaisance, and by seasoning 
matter, otherwise distasteful or insipid, with an unusual and thence 
grateful tang.” . . . 


ENGLISH conrEajy. 

CoMEDT is a "graceful ornament to the civil order; the Corintliian 
capital of polished society.” Like the mirrors which have been 
added to the sides of one of our theatres, it reflects the images of 
grace, of gaiety, and pleasure double, and completes the perspective 
of human life. To read a good comedy is to keep the best company 
in the world, where the best things are said and the most amusing 
happen. The wittiest remarks are always ready on the tongue, and 
the luckiest occasions are always at hand to give birth to the happiest 
conceptions. Sense makes strongo havoc of nonsense. Eofinoment 
acts as a foil to affectation, and affectation to ignorance. Sentence 
after sentence tells. We don’t know which to admire most, the 
observation or the ansiver to it. Wo would givo our fingers to bo 
able to tallr so ourselves, or to be.ar others talk so. In turnmg 
over the pages of the best comedies, we are almost transported to 
another world, and escape from this d\ill age to one that ^Yas all 
life, and whim, and mirth, and humour. The curtain rises, and a 
gayer scene presents itself, as on tlio canvas of Watteau. Wo aro 
admitted beliind the scenes like spectators at court, on a leveo or 
birthday; but it is the court, the gala-day of wit and pleasure, of 
gallantly and Charles II. I WTiat an air breathes from the name 1 
what a rustbng of silks and waving of plumes ! what a sparkling of 
diamond earrings and shoo-bncldcs ! What bright eyes 1 (Ah, those 
were Waller’s Sacharissa’s us slio passed!) what killing looks and 
graceful motions 1 How the faces of the whole ring aro drosswl in 
emiles ! how tho repartee goes round 1 how irit and foliy, elegance 
and awkward imitation of it, set one another off! Happy, ttiought- 
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loss (vge. wl.er. Vin^ ftwl noW» kd pwely oroamcntd hria , wWn 
the utmost stretch of u morning* rtody went no further than the 
choice of & eword knot or the adjostment of e s.docurl , when the 
eoiil spoke out in sll the plawmg elofpenco of dr«a , wd 
bellM, enamoured of themsolTce m one nnother'* foih« ““‘tow 
like ^ded hutterfliea, in giddy maies, through the walk* of Bt. 

JameasParkl j / t i. t n u 

The four pclIlClp^l wntera o! this style of comedy (which I tbmic 
the liest) ere ondouhtcdly Wycherley, CongrovO, Vanbrugh, and 
Farqiihar Tlie dawn wwa in Etherege, aa its latest close was in 
Shendan It is hard to lay which of these four « host, or in wliat 
each of them creels, they hod so many and such great excellences. 

Congreve w the most distinct from the othots, and tlia tnort 
easily defined, both from what he possessed afld from what ho 
wanted He had by far the most wit and elegance, with less of 
other things, of humour, character, incident, <to. His atyle is 
inunitahle, nay, perfect It is the highest model of oonue dialogue. 
Bx«ry vsAeossi la repWte with entse and aatue, onxeyed vo the 
moat polished and pointed tema. Ercry page pt«ent 8 a shower of 
bnlhant eoDoeits, is a tissue of epignins in prose, m a now tniucph 
o! wit, a new conquest over duloM Tlie £re of artful raillery u 
nowhere cUo so well kept op This style, which ho was almost the 
first to intTodnco, and whidi be earned to the utmost pitch o! 
classical refioement, remuds one exactly of ColLuu'a doecnptiOD of 
wit as opposed to brnnour 


“ Whow jewels lo bis CTwjvii bslr 
Are pls^ each oUiers light to shara.* 

Shendan will not bear a compsnsoD with him in the regular anti' 
thetical construction of his sentences, and m the mechamcal artifices 
of his style, though so much bter, sind though style in general has 
been 80 much studied, and ui the mechanicnt part ®o much improved 
tjco then it bears every iruirk of being what he himself in the 
dedication of one of his plays tells ns that it wa*, a spinted copy 
taken off and carefully revised from the moat eeltct society of his 
tune, exhibiting all the spngbiliness, ease, and animation of fanuhar 
conversatioo, with tho correctness a^ delicacy of the most finished 
compee tion His works are a smgular treat to those who have 
cultivated a taste for the nicetieaof EngiiiJi style there is a peculiar 
flavour m the very words, whii* « to be found in hardly any other 
writer To tho mere reader hia writings would be an irreparable 
loss to the stage they are already become a dead letter, with the 
exception of one of them, "Xove for Love" This play is as full of 
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clmracter, incident, and Btage-etfect as almost any of those of his 
contemporaries, and fuller of wit than any of his omn, except perhaps 
the “ Way of the World.” It still acts, and is still acted well. Tlie 
effect of it is prodigious on the well-informed spectator. . . , 
Wycherley was before Congreve; and his “Country Wife” will 
last longer than anything of Congreve’s ns a popular acting play. 
It is only a pity that it is not entirely his own, but it is enough so 
to do him never-ceasing honour, for the best things are his own. TTia 
humour is, in general, broader, his characters more natural, and his 
incidents more striking than Congreve’s. It may bo said of Con- 
greve, that the workmanship overlays the matorirds ; in Wycherley, 
the casting of the parts and the fable are alone sufficient to ensure 
success. We forget Congreve’s characters, and only remember wbat 
they say : we remember Wycherley’s characters, and the incidents 
they meet with, just as if they were real, and forgot what they say, 
comparatively spealdng. Miss Peggy (or Mrs. Jlargery Pinchwife) 
is a character that will last for ever, I should hope; and even when 
the original is no more, if that should ever bo, wliile self-will, 
curiosity, art, and ignorance are to be found in the same person, it 
will be just as good and as intelligible ns ever in the description, 
because it is built on first principles, and brought out in the fullest 
and broadest manner. . . , 


THE PERIODICAL ESSAYISTS. 

“The proper study of mnnkind is mm.” 

I TTOW come to speak of that sort of writing winch has been so 
Bucce.ssfully cultivated in this country by our periodical Ess.syists. 
and which consists in applying the talents and rcsoirrces of the 
mind to all that mixed m.uss of hiun.'m affairs which, though not 
included undor the bead of any rognl.ar art, science, or profession, 
falls under the cognisance of the writer, and “comes homo to the 
business and bosoms of men." 

Qukqttiil aqunt homines naslri fnrrapo tihcVi, 

is tho general motto of this department of literature. It does not 
treat of minerals or fossils, of the airlncs of plants or the influeuco 
of planets: it docs not nuvldlo with forms of belief or sr-stems of 
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ptilceophy, oOf koccb mto tli» world of tforitial enrtfiuees , but 
it make* linjJiar with tbo world of men aisd wotom>» their 

actions, Msjgn# their motireo, mhihiU their whims, chaJwctenseu 
their porsmts m all tlicir singular and endless raxiety, ndiculea tbeir 
absutditiea, exposes their inoacsistecacs, "holds the mirror tip to 
nature, and shows the very age and body of the tune, its form ana 
pfcssure," takes cunatcsof owr dress, air, looks, wo^, thoughts, 
and actions , shows us what we are, and what we are not , play* 
the whole game of human life over Uiforo ns, and by making os 
enlightened spectators of tt« many-coloored scenes, enables ns 
possible) to become tolerably reasonable agents in the one m which 
wo have to jerlorm * part "The act and pracUo part of life « 
thus made tho nistreM of oor tbeoru^ne * It js the best sod meet 
natural course of study It ts m morals and manners what tbs 
experimental is in natu^ philosophy, aa opposed to tbs dogmatical 
method. It does not deal in sweeping claoscw of proscription and 
anathcBia, hut m moo dutmetiODa and hheral conitructtons:. U 
makee op its general aocoonts from details, its few thconcs from 
many facts. U does not try to prore all black or all white as it 
wishes, bot lays on the lotormediato colours (and meet of them pot 
uspleaong ones), as it Cods them blended wito " the web of oor life, 
which IS of a mingled yarn, good and lU together* It i&quirca 
what human hfo is and has b^, to show what it ought to bo It 
follows It into courts and catope, into town and country, into mstio 
sports or leaned disputations, into the ranous shades of prcjudico 
or Ignorance, of re&nemcnt or barharum, into its pnrate haunts or 
public pageants, mto its weaknesses and littlenesses, its professions 
and its practices bi.fore it pretends to distinguish ngbt from wrong, 
or one ihicg from another How, indeed, shoold it do so other- 
wise F 

"Quid nt jmlchrani qindturpe quid utils quidomt, 

PImua et osbos Ctu^ppo «t Ccutors diat’* 

The writers I speak of are, if not moral jduloeophera, moral historian*, 
and that's better or if they are both, they found the one eharactcc 
npon the other, their prennse* pceoede their tonclusioiis, and we 
put faith m their testimony, for we know that it is true. 


MO>TUGNE. 

MoVTAiosBwas tho first peiaon who m his "I>savs’’led tho way 
to this kind of wntmg aWoug the modems The great merit of 
ilontaigne, then, was that ho may be said to bare been the first 
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who had tlio coorago to say a3 an author what ho felt as a man. 
.And ns courage is generally the elTect oE conscious strength, ho was 
probably led to do to by the richness, truth, and force of his oivn 
observations on books and men. Ho was, in tho truest sense, a 
man of original mind; that is, ho had tho power of looking at 
things for liimselt, or as they really were, instead of blindly trusting 
to and fondly repeating what others told him that they aero. Ho 
got rid of tho go-cart of prejudice and affectation, with tho learned 
lumber that follows at their heels, hccauso ho could do ivithout them. 
In taking up lus pen ho did not set up for a philosopher, wit, orator, 
or moralist, but ho became all these by merely daring to toll us 
whatever passed through his mind, in its naked simplicity and force, 
that ho thought anyways worth communicating. Ho did not, in tho 
abstract character of an author, imdortako to say all that could bo 
said upon a subject, but what in his capacity as an inquirer after 
truth ho happened to know about it. Ho was neither a pedant nor 
a bigot. Ho neither supposed that bo was bound to know all things, 
nor that all things wero bound to conform to what ho had fancied or 
would have thorn to bo. In treating of men and manners, ho spoko 
of them ns ho found them, not according to pcrconceived notions 
and abstract dogmas ; and ho began by teaching us what ho himself 
was. In criticising books ho did not compare them with rules and 
systems, but told us what ho saw to Hko or dishko in them. Ho 
did not take his standard of excellonco “according to an exact 
scale” of Aristotle, or fall out with a work that was good for nny- 
tliing because “not ono of tho angles at tho four comers was a 
right ono.” He was, in a word, tho first author who ivns not a 
bookmaker, and who wrote not to make converts of others to 
established creeds .and prejudices, but to satisfy his oivii mind of the 
truth of things. In this respect wo know not which to bo most 
charmed with, tho author or tho man. There is an inexpressible 
frankness and sincerity, os well as power, in what ho writes. There 
is no attempt at imposition or concc.alment, no juggling tricks or 
Rolcmu mouthing, no laboured attempts at proving liimself always 
in tho right, and evoiybody else in tho wrong; ho says what is 
uppermost, lays open what floats at tho top or the bottom of lus 
mmd, and deserves Pope’s character of him, where ho professes to 

“ poor out all as plain 

As dowarigbt bluppon, or 03 old Monlaigno.” 

He does not converse with us like a pedagogue with Ms pupil, whom 
ho wishes to make as groat a blockhead as himself, hut like a philo- 
sopher and friend who has passed through lifo with thought and 
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o1>sorTation, and >s willing to en'djte otlicrt to paw through it with 
pleasure and profit A writer ol this stamp, I confew, appears to 
me as mach supenor to a common bookworm as a library of real 
books 18 supenor to a more bookcase, painted and lettered on the 
outside with the nimca of celebrated works. As he was the first to 
attempt this new way of wntiiig,8olh«snmo strong natural rnipolse 
which prompted the undertatong earned him to the end of his 
career The same force and honeaty of mind which nrgod him to 
throw off the shackles of enstom and prejndico woold enable bun 
to complete his tnomph orer them He has left little for his 
successors to achieve in the way of jast and onginal specnlation on 
humm life. Nearly all the thmloiig of the two last centuries of 
that kind which the French denominate r/ioraU eSirmlrtrs u to bo 
found in Blcntsignes “Essays " there is the germ, at least, and 
generally much more He sowed the ec«d and cleared away the 
rnbbuh, even where others have reaped the frmt or cultivated and 
decorated the soil to a greater degree of nicety and perfection 
There is no cna to whom the old liatii) adage u more appheablo 
than to hlontaigne, "Pmavt ul\ gu* ants nos neifro ifizrrunf* 
There haa been no new impulse pron to thought smee his tuns 
Among the specimens of cntieisme on authors which ho has loft ns 
are those oa TtrgQ, Ond, and Boocacao, in the account of books 
which he thmls worth reading, or (which is the some thing) which 
he finds be can read m has old age, and which may bo reckoned 
among the few criticisms which are worth reading at any age 


STEELE AND ADDISON 

I HAvs always preferred the "Tatlcr” to the "Spectator” 
Whether it is owing to my baviog been earlier or better ao- 
quamted with the cue than the other, my pleasure in reading these 
two admirable works is not m proportion to thcif comparative 
reputation. The “Tatler” ooDtims only half the nnmhor of volnmes, 
and, I will renturo to say, nearly an equal quantity of sterhng wit 
and sense “ The first Bjwigbtly tumungs " are there it has more 
of the original spint, more of the ^hness and stamp of nature 
The indications of character and strokes of humour are more true 
and frequent , the reflections that suggest themselves arise more 
the occasion, and are less spun out into r^ular dissertations- 
They are more like the remarks winch occur m sensible conversation, 
and less like a lecture Something la left to the understanding of 
the reader Steele seems to have gone into his closet chiefly to set 
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dowii wluit ho observed out o! doors. Addison sooms to have spent 
most of liis timo in Ins study, and to havo spun out and ^viredrawn 
tho hints wliich ho borrowed from Stcclo, or took from nature, to 
tho utmost. I am far from uisliing to depieciato Addison’s talents, 
but I am anxious to do justice to Steele, who was, I think, upon 
tho wholo a loss artificial and more onginal writer. Tlio humorous 
descriptions of Stoclo resomblo loose skotehes, or fragments of a 
comedy ; those of Addison aro rather comments or ingenious para- 
phrases on tho genuine tost. Tho characters of tho club, not only 
in tho “Tatlor," but in tho “Spectator,” wore drawn by Steele. 
That of Sir Roger do Covorlcy is among tho number. Addison has, 
however, gained himself immortal honour by his manner of filling 
up this last character. Wio is there that can forgot, or bo insen- 
siblo to, tho inimitable nameless graces and vimiod traits of nature 
aud of old English cliaracter in it: to his unpretending virtues and 
amiablo wcalaicsses: to his modesty, generosity, hospitality, and 
eccentric whims : to tho respect of Ins neighbours, aud tho aCbetion 
of his domestics : to his wajnvard, hopeless, secret passion for Ins 
fair enemy, tho vvidow, in which there is more of real romance and 
truo delicacy than in a thousand tales of Iniight-errantry (wo per- 
coivo tho hectic flush of liis cheek, tho faltenng of his tongue in 
speaking of her bowitching airs and “ tho whiteness of her hand”) : 
to tho havoc ho makes among tho game in liis neighbourhood: to 
his speech from tho bench, to show tho Spectator what is tliougiit 
of him in tho country : to his miwillingness to bo put up as a sign- 
post, and his having liis own likeness turned into tho Saracen’s 
head : to his gentle reproof of tho bagg.ago of a gipsy that tolls liim 
“ lie has a ividow m his lino of life : ” to his doubts ns to tho oxist- 
cnco of witchcraft, and protection of reputed ivitehes: to his account 
of tlio family pictures, and his choice of a chaplain : to his falling 
asleep at church, and his reproof of John 'Willinms, ns soon as ho 
recovered from liis nap, for talking in sormon-timo ? Tho characters 
of AVill Wimble and Will Honeycomb are not a whit behind their 
friend. Sir Roger, in delicacy and felicity. Tlio delightful simplicity 
and good-humoured offidousnoss in tho ono aro sot off by tho grace- 
ful affectation and courtly piotonsion in tho other. How long smee 
I first became acquainted with these two characters in tho “ Spec- 
tator!” What old-fashioned friomla they seem, and yet I am not 
tired of them like so many other friends, nor they of me 1 How 
airy these abstractions of the poet’s pen stream over tho dawn of 
our acquaintance with human lifol how they glance their fairosi; 
colours on tho prospect before us I how pure they remain in it to 
tho lest, like the rainbow in the evening-cloud, wliich tho rude hand 
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cf Utne »nd can ocitW aofl nor djasipato ! ■V^ » pit/ 

tut we cannot find tU tealrtyl ind yet if »8 did, tho dream 
wonld be orer , 


jonssoy 

Tbs most tnnmpHant tword of tU talent* *ad cJianictef o! J olmsrn 
IS to bo found in BoswcH • Jjfe of bun Tbo man was loponor to 
the snthor When ho thiew aside his poo, which bo regarded a* 
an en(rQiiihmic«i ha became not only learned and thoo^htfal, but 
iicoto, witty, homoTons, natural, honest, hearty and determined, 

" the king of good fellows and wale of old raeu " There are as manT 
rmart repirtw*, prolonnd ttmuks, and keen mrectitee to he found 
in Coawells ‘'mrentory of all be eeid* as are recorded of any cnlo- 
brated man. The life and dramatic play of his oonremtion lotma 
a contrast to his written works. Bunalnral powers and undisguised 
opiDioQs were called out m connml interconrae. In pnbhe, ho 
practised with the foils on to pnraie, he muheathed the tword 
of controrersy, and it wu "the Ebro's temper” The oagernees of 
oppoaitiCQ ronaed turn from hia natural tlngpshses and aoiured 
timidity, be returned blow for Mow, and whether the trial were 
of argument or wit, none of his neids eonld boast mne^ of the 
encotmter Bathe aoema to hare been the only yerson who had a 
chance with him, and it is the nnpardonable am of Coewella work, 
that he has pnrpoeely omitted their combats of atrength and akilL 
Ooldsnuth asked, "Poea be wind into a aubj'wit like a Beipczit, as 
Burke deeef '* And when eslisasted with sickness, he himself said, 
“ If that fellow Burke were here now, he would kill me.” It is to 
be obserred thet Johnsons colloquial style was es blunt, direct, 
and downright as his stylo of ctndied composition was laroteed and 
nremtons As when Topbam Beandcrc and langtos knocked hitn 
up at bis chambers, at three m tlie morning, and he come to tha 
door With tU poker wv tus band, hut eeeing them, Oxelauned, 
‘What, is it yon, my lads? thcoltl hare a fnskwith youl” And 
he afterwards reproaches Leagton, who was a hteraiy milksop, for 
leaving them to go to an e^^ement “with somo uft-tdcol girls" 
What words to come front the month of the great moralist and 
lencographerf His good deeds were aa xnany as his good sayings. 
His domeetfe-h^ts, hjs tenderness to aerrants, and readiness to 
oblige his frien^, the qnanti^ of strong tea that he drank to keep 
down sad thonAts, hia manylahonre felactantlr began and nro* 
solntely laid asioo, his honest acknowledgment of his own, and 
indulgence to theVpalme*** oUian, his throwing himself back 
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jn tlie post-chaise ■with Boswell, and sajing, “ Hew I think I am a 
good-humoured fellow,” though nobody thought him so, and yet he 
was ; his quitting the society of Garrick and his actresses, and his 
reason for it; his dining with Wilkes, and his kindness to Gold- 
smith ; his sitting with the young ladies on his knee at the Mitre, 
to give them good advice, in which situation, if not explained, he 
might be taken for Falstaff; and last and noblest, his carrying the 
unfortuua'te victim of disease and dissipation on his back up through 
Fleet Street (an act which realises the parable of the good Samaritan) 
— all these, and innumerable others, endear him to the reader, and 
must be remembered to his lasting honour. He had faults, but they 
lie buried rrith him. He had his prejudices and his intolerant feel- 
ings ; but he suffered enough in the conflict of his own mind with 
them. For if no man can be happy in the free exercise of his reason, 
no wise man can be happy without it. His were not time-serving, 
heartless, hj-pocritical prejudices, but deep, inwoven, not to be 
rooted out but with life and hope, which he found from old habit 
necessary -to his own peace of mind, and thought so 'to the peace 
of manldnd. I do not hate, but love him for them. They were 
between himself and his conscience; and should be left to that 
higher tribunal, "where they in trembling hope repose, the bosom 
of ins Father and his God.” In a word, he has left behind him 
few wiser or better men. 

THE ENGLISH NOYELISTS. 

[The greater portion of this paper originally appeared in the Edinburgh 
Review in 1815.] 

TnERB is an exclamation in one of Gray’s Letters — "Be mine to 
read eternal new romances' of Marivaux and Orebillon 1 " If I did 
not utter a similar aspiration at the conclusion of the last new 
novel which I read (I would not give offence by being more parti- 
cular as to the name), it was not from any want of affection for the 
class of writing to which it belongs; for, OTthout going so far as 
the celebrated French philosopher, who thought that more was to 
bo learnt from good novels and romances than from the gravest 
treatises on history and morah'fy, yet there are few works to which 
I am oftener tempted to turn for profit or delight than to the 
standard productions in this species of composition. We find there 
a close imitation of men and manners; we see the very web and 
texture of society as it really exists, and as we meet with it when 
■B'e come into the world. If poetry has "something more divine in 
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It,” Uus savours tnoro of iinmsniiy We era brouj^ht eorjusicfed 
with the notiree sad characters ol nsahind, imbibo our notions of 
Tirtue and vice from practical examples, and are taught akaowledge 
of the world through the aii7 medium of romanoo As a record of 
past mannors and opinions, too, soch wntmgs alTord the best and 
fullest information. For example, I should bo at a loes where to 
find in anf authentic doenmeuts of the same fcnod so satisfactory 
an account of the general state of society, and of moral, political, 
and religious feeling in the reigo George II., as we meet with in 
the“AdveDtaTGSof Joseph Andrews and his fnend hlr Abraham 
Adams.” This work, mdaed, I take to bo a perfect piece of statistics 
in its land In loolaag into any regular history of that period, 
into a loamed and eloquent charge to a grand jury or the dergy of 
a diocese, or mto a tract on oontrovemal divinity, wo should bear 
only of the aseemkney of the Protostant fuccession, the horrors of 
Popery, the tnninph of cinl and religious bberty, the wisdom and 
moderation of the sovereign, the happiness of tho snhicet, and the 
flouruhuig state of manufacturw and commewo. But if we really 
wish to Imow what all theso Cnoeonndmff names come to. wo 


cannot do better than turn to tbo works ol thi-wo who, banng no 
^r object than to imitoto nature, could only bopo for sueceas 
from the fidelity of thor pnetores, and a ero bound (in solf-defenee) 
to reduce the bowts of vague tbeonsU and the exargerationa of 
angiy dispntants to the mortifying standard of reality Extremes 
am said to meet , and the works of unagmation, ss they are called, 
Boaietimta come tho nearest to truth and nature Fielding, in 
spoataa,, on this subjeet and vindicating the uso and dignity of the 
style of wntiug in which he excelled agamst the loftier pretensions 
of p™f^ historians, says that m Ibeir productions nothing U 
trae but the names and dates, whereas m ha ovcrythinT a tree but 
the nam« and dates. If so, he ha, tho advantage on side. 

1 ^ here wnfess, however, that I am a Lttlo prejudiced on the 
pomt m qofstioii, and that tho eflect o! many fine speculations has 
famihmty with the^t etriking 
pasa^ in the work to which 1 have just alluded. Thus nothing 
captivating than the descrpt.on somewhere given by Sir 
mdi^luble ccmnection between learning tod nobility, 
^ to Fcty and morals, 

tha Ideal representation baa always been spo Jed 
V -^ting over bTcop of 5e m 

"0“ the OonlJpt of the 
““"f' • «*7 e«>4 book, and “worthy of all 
acceptation, 'i.^% somehow, an unlucky impression of the reality 
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of Parson TniUiber inrolimtarily checks the emotions of respect to 
which it might othenvise give rise; while, on the other hand, the 
lecture which Lady Booby reads to Lawyer Scout on the immeiate 
expulsion of Joseph and Fanny from the parish casts no very 
favourable light on the flattering accounts of our practical juris- 
prudence which are to be found in “Blackstone” or "PeLolme." 
The most moral writers, after aU, are those who do not pretend to 
inculcate any moral. The professed moralist almost unavoidably 
degenerates into the partisan of a system ; and the philosopher is 
too apt to warp the evidence to his own purpose. But the painter 
of manners gives the facts of human nature, and leaves us to draw 
the inference ; if we are not able to do this, or do it HI, at least it 
is our own fault. 

The first-rate wmiters in this class of course are few; but those 
few we may reckon among the greatest ornaments and best bene- 
factors of our land. Thera is a certain set of them who, as it were, 
take their rank by the side of reality, and are appealed to as endenco 
on. all questions concerning hmnan nature. The principal of these 
are Cervantes and Le Sage, who may be considered as having been 
naturalised among ourselves ; and, of native English growth. Field- 
ing, Smollett, Richardson, and Sterne.^ As tliis is a department 
of criticism which deserves more attention than has been usually 
bestowed upon it, I shall here venture to recur (not from choice, 
but necessity) to what I have said upon it in a well-known periodical 
publication, and endeavour to contribute my mite towards settling 
the standard of excellence, both as to degree and land, in thcso 
several writers. 


CERVANTES AND LE SAGE. 

I SHAM, begin with the history of the renowned Don Quixote do 
la Mancha, who presents sometliing more stately, more loin.antic, 
and at the same time more real to the imagination than any other 
hero upon record. His lineaments, his accoutrements, his paste- 
board vizor, are familiar to us ; and Mambrino’s helmet still glitters 
in the sun I We not only feel the greatest love and veneration for 
the knight himself, but a certain respect for aU those connected 
with him— the curate and Master Nicolas the barber, Sancho and 
Dapple, and even for Eosinnnte’s leanness and his errors. Perhaps 

1 It is not to bs forgotten that tbo nnthor of “Bobinson Crosoo” was .also 
an Ena-lishman. His other works, sneb os tbo “Life of Colonel Jack," S:c., 
nro of fho samo exist, and leave an impression on tho mind more like that of 
tliinss than words. 
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there w no work which combines so much whunsicil inrention with 
such an air of truth Its populanty » almost unequalled , and yet 
lU merits hare not been auffiaeatlT undc-tatood. The story u the 
least part of them , though the Wundew of Sanoho, and the unlucl^ 
adventures of bia master, ate what natuniMy catch the attention 
of tte majority of readers 37ie pathos and dignity of the senti- 
ments are often disguised under the ludicronsness of the subject, 
and provoke laughter when they might well draw tears The 
character of Don Quixote himself la one of the most perfect dia- 
mterestedness He is an enthnsiast of the most amiable kind 
of a nature equally open, gentle, and generous n lover of truth 
and justice, and one who had brooded over the fine dreams of 
chivsiry and romance, till they bad robbed him of himself, and 
cheated his brain into a belief of their reabty There cannot be 
a greater mistake than to consider “Don Quixote” as a merely 
aatinca] work, or as a vulgar attempt to explode "the long forgotten 
order of chivalry'’ There could bo no need to explode what no 
longer existed. Besides, Cervantes himself was a msA of the most 
sanguine and enthusustic temperameot , and even through the 
cram snd battered figure of the knight, the spirit of cavalry 
shines out with andimtnisbed lustre, es if the author bad half* 
designed to revive the example of past ages, and onve more "witch 
the world with noble horsecnsnship ” Oht if ever the mouldenng 
fiamo o! Spanish liberty is destined to break forth, wrapping the 
tyrant and the tyranny in one consuming blase, that the spark of 
generous sentiment and romantic enterprise, from whn^ it must 
be kindled, has not been quite extinguiabed will perhaps be owing 
to tbiw, Cervantes, and to thy "Don Quixote I” 

Tlie character of Sanebo is not more admirable m itself than 
fis a relief to (hat of the knight Ibe contrast is as picturesque 
«id striking as tbst between the figures of Bosinante and Dapple 
Never was there so complete a ywrti* fuami ^they answer to one 
another at all points Nothing need surpass the truth of physiog- 
nomy in the dwcnption of the master and men, both as to body 
andi^und, the one lean and tall, the other round and short, the 
one Iterowal and courteous, the other fielhah and servile , the one 
full ofe high flown fancies, the other a bag of proverbs, the one 
always Warling soldo rozdantic scheme, the other trying to keep to 
the saieWde of custom and tradition The gradual ascendency, 
however, obtained by Don Quaote over Sanebo is ae finely managed 
aa It la chifaotenatic Chednlity and a lova of the marvellous are 
as nsturalyto ignorance aa selfishness and cunning Sancho by 
degrees beco^eo a kmd of laj brother of the order , acquires a taste 
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■for adventures in his own way, and is made all hut an entire con- 
vert, hy the discovery of the hundred crowns in one of his most 
comfortless journeys. Towards the end, his regret at being forced 
to give up the pursuit of Imight-errantry almost equals his master’s ; 
and he seizes the proposal of Don Quixote for them to turn shepherds 
with the greatest avidity — still applying it in his oivn fashion ; for 
while the Don is ingeniously torturing the names of his humble 
acquaintance into classical terminations, and contriving scenes of 
gallantry and song, Sancho exclaims, “ Oh, what dehcate wooden 
spoons shall I carve ! what crumbs and cream shall I devour ! ” — fo^ 
getting, in his mUk and fruits, the pullets and geese at Camacho’s 
wedding. 

This intuitive perception of the liidden analogies of things, or, as 
it may he called, this instinct of the imagination, is, perhaps, what 
stamps the character of genius on the productions of art more than 
any other circumstance ; for it works unconsciously like nature, and 
receives its impressions from a kind of inspiration. There is as 
much of this indistinct keeping and involuntary unity of purpose 
in Cervantes as in any author whatever. Something of the same 
unsettled, rambling humour extends itself to all the subordinate 
parts and characters of the work. Thus we find the curate confi- 
dentially informing Don Quixote, that if he could get the ear of the 
Government, he has something of considerable importance to propose 
for the good of the State ; and our adventurer afterwards (in the 
course of his peregrinations) meets with a young gentleman who 
is a candidate for poetical honours, with a mad lover, a forsaken 
damsel, a Mahometan lady converted to the Christian faith, &c. — 
all delineated with the same truth, wildness, and dehcaoy of fancy. 
The whole work breathes that air of romance, that aspiration after 
imaginary good, that indescribable longing after something more 
than we possess, that in all places and in all conditions of life, 

“ still prompts the elera.'J sigh, 

For 17111011 170 wish to live, or dare to die I ” 

The leading characters in "Don Quixote” are strictly individuals; 
that is, they do not so much belong to as form a class by them- 
selves. In other words, the actions and manners of the chief 
dramatis persona: do not arise out of the actions and manners of 
those around them, or the situation of life in which they are placed, 
but out of the peculiar dispositions of the persons themselves, 
operated upon by certain impulses of caprice and accident. Yet 
these impulses are so true to nature, and their operation so exactly 
described, that we not only recognise the fidelity of the represents- 
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tioDjlmt tecogniso it with all tho adfantages of novelty enperaddeii. 
They are in the best eense origtnab, namely, in the eens® m which 
natiire has her onginala Tb^ are nnlitce anything we have seen 
before— may be said to be purely ideal, and yet identify themselves 
more readily with our magmatton, and are retained more strongly 
in memory, than perhaps any others th^ are never lost in tha 
crowd. One test of the troth of this ideal painting is the number 
of fusions which "Don Quixote" has famished to the whole of 
avdzsed Europe , that u to aay, of sppropnato cases and ptrDang 
lUnstrations of the rmiveraal pnnaples ^ OUT nature The detached 
mcidents and occasional descriptions of human life are more familiar 
and otmons , so that we hare neailj the same insight here given 
na into the characters of innkeepers, barmaids, hostlers, and puppet- 
show men that we have iP Fielding There ts a much greater mix- 
ture, however, of the pathetic and seutimeotal with the quaint 
and humorons, than there ever is in fielding I might instance the 
story of the countryman whom Don Qouote and Sasebo toot in their 
doubtful search after Dulcinea, dnvmg his mnlee to plough at brenh 
of day, and "Rnging the anaent t«Uad of Ikmcesvalles I * Tlie 
epuodee which are frequently introduced are eswUent, hut have, 
upon the whole, been overrated They derive their istereet from 
their connection with the main story We are eo pleased with that, 
that we are disposed to receive pleasure from ererythuig else 
Compared, for instance, with the eenous talee of Doccaeao, they 
are slight and somewhat superficial That of hlarcella the fair 
shepherdess u, I think, the best I shall only add, that "Don 
Quixote" was, at the tune it was published^ an entirely original 
work in Its kind, and that the aultoc cliims the highest hounut 
which can belong to one, that of being the inventor of a new style 
of writing I have never read his “Galatea," nor his “Lores of 
'^ersilea and Sigismunda," tboogh I have olten meant to do it, and 
I hope to do so yet Perhaps there is a reason lurking at the bottom 
of tins djlatonness I am qmte sure the reading of these works could 
not make me think higher of ibe author of “ pon Quixote,” end it 
might, for s moment or two, make me Ihmk lere. 

There is another Spanish novel, “Gasman D'AIfatadie," neatly ot 
the same age as "Don Quixote," and of great genius, though it can 
hardly be ranked as a novel or a work imagination. It is a sencs 
of strange, unconnei^cd edvectures, rather dryly told, but accom- 
pamed by the most severe and satcastic commentary The satire, 
the wit, the eloquence and reasoini^, are of tht most potent kind , 
but they are didactic ratber (ban dramatic. They would emt a 
hom3y c?r a pasquinade as writ fasj or better than a romance 
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Still there are in this extraordinary book occasional sketches of 
character and humorous descriptions to which it would be difficult 
to produce anything superior. This work, which is hardly known 
in this country except by name, has the credit without any reason 
of being the original of “ GU Bias.” There is one incident the same, 
tliat of the unsacoury ragout which is served up for supper at the 
inn. In all other respects these two works are the very reverse of 
each other, both in their excellences and defects. “Lazarillo de 
Tonnes” has been more read than the “Spanish Rogue,” and is 
a work more readable, on this account among others, that it is 
contained in a dnodecimo instead of a folio volume. This, however, 
is long enough, considering that it treats of only one subject, that 
of eating, or rather the possibility of living without eating. Famine 
is here framed into an art, and feasting is banished far hence. The 
hero’s time and thoughts are taken up in a thousand shifts to pro- 
cure a dinner; and that failing, in tampering with his stomach till 
supper-time, when, being forced to go supperless to bed, he com- 
forts himself with the hopes of a breakfast the next morning, 
of which being again disappointed, he reserves his appetite for a 
luncheon, and then has to stave it off again by some meagre excuse 
or other till dinner ; and so on, by a perpetual adjournment of this 
necessary process, through the fonr-and-tjventy hours round. The 
quantity of food proper to keep body and soul together is reduced 
to a minimuTu ; and the most uninviting morsels with which Laza- 
riUo meets once a week as a God’s-send are pampered into the 
most sumptuous fare by a long course of inanition. The scene of 
this novel could bo laid nowhere so properly as in Spain, that land 
of priestcraft and poverty, where hunger seems to be the niling 
passion, and starving the order of the day. 

“Gil Bias” has, next to “Don Quixote,” been more generally 
read and admired than any other novel ; and in one sense deservedly 
so ; for it is at the head of its class, though that class is very dif- 
ferent from, and I should say inferior to, the other. There is little 
individual character in “GU Bias.” The author is a desoriber of 
manners, and not of character. He does not take the elements of 
human nature, and work them up into new combinations (which 
is the excellence of “Don Quixote”), nor trace the peculiar and 
shifting shades of folly and knaveiy as they are to he found in real 
hfo (like Fielding) ; hnt he takes off, as it were, the general, hahitnnl 
impression which circumstances make on certain conditions of life, 
and moulds aU his characters accordingly. All the persons whom 
ho introduces carry about with them the badge of their profession; 
and you see little moi'o of them than their costume. Ho describes 
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mea as belonging to distinct classes in sociBtjr, not ss th^ are >n 
tbemaelfes, or with the indindosJ diflerences which are always \o 
be discovered m nature His hero, in particular, has Bo chsn^i 
but that of the gucccsaive circumstances m which ho is placed ^ 
pneets are only described as priests his ralefs, his players, bis 
women, his courtiers snd hia shafpcrs, are all alike hothmg can 
well exceed the monotony of the work m this respect, at the 6^* 
time that nothing can exceed the trotb and precision with which 
the general manners of these different ebarseters are preserved, nor 
the felicity of the particular traits by which their common foibles 
are brought out Thus the Ardihi^op of Qranads will remain an 
evetlaslu:^ memento of the weakness of human tamty, and the 
account of Gd Bias’ I^acy, of the nncortaiaty of human expecta- 
tions This novel is also deficient in the fsbie as well as in the 
character# It is not a regnlsrly constnicted story, but s senes of 
auiusmg adventures told with equal gsiety and good sense, and in 
the moat gracefol style iraaginable 
It has hern nsnal to class onr own greet novelists as imitators of 
one or other of these two wnUn. fielding, no doubt, is more like 
« Pon Quixote " than " Qil BUa 8mn\Ult la mote like *' Gd Ble* " 
than "Don Quixote,” but there u not noch resemblaneo in either 
ease Btemes '‘Tristram Shandy” is a more direct matancs of 
imitation, lUchardson can acatcvly be called an imitator of any 
one, or if he IS, It u of the eentunental refinment of JdiuivaDX, ot 
of the verbose gaUantrf of the writeieof theseTeat«eath.ceatazy 
There is vety little to warrant the common idea that Fielding 
was an imitator of Cervantes, except his own declaiation of such an 
intention m the title-peg© of “ Jooepb Andrews," the Tomantic tum 
of the character of Fatsos Adams (the only roznantio character u> 
his works), and the prov^bia) humour of Partridge, which u kept 
up only for a few pages Fielding’s ncvels are, m general, tboroaglJf 
hi# own, and tb^ are thoroughly English. What they ere most 
remarkahle for is neither aentimeat, nor unaguiatioa, nor wit nor 
even hnniour, though there is an inunenso deal of this la#t qnabty, 
but profound knowledge of human nature, at least of English nature, 
and mas^ly pictures of the ebarsdon of men as he saw them exist- 
ing This quality distmguishe* *1] his works, and is shown almost 
equally uj all of them. As » painter of real life, he was equal to 
Hogarth as a mere observer of boman nature, he was Jittle inf^ 
nor to Shakspeare, though without sny of the genius and poetical 
quabtiea c< his mind. Hia hooioac la leas nch and laughable than 
Smollett#, hi# wit as often muses as hit#, he im« none of the fine 
pathoe ol Richardson or Steme, but be fin* brought together • 
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gKsater variety of clinraotcrs in common life, marked vrith more 
distinct pecniiarities and -witliont an atom of caricatnro, tlian any 
other novel-witer mbatever. Tlio extreme subtlety of observation 
on the springs of liuiunn conduct in ordinary characters is only 
equalled by the ingonuity of contrivance in bringing those springs 
into play, in suclr a manner as to lay open their smallest irregularity. 
The detection is always complete, and made rritli the certainty mid 
sldll of a philosophical experiment, mid the obviousness and famili- 
arity of a casual observation. Tlie truth of the imitation is indeed 
so great, that it has been argued that Fielding must have had his 
materials ready-made to his hands, and was merely a transcriber of 
local manners and individu.al habits. For tliis conjecture, however, 
there seems to bo no foundation. His representations, it is true, 
are local and individual; but they are not the less profound mid 
conclusive. The feeling of the general principles of human nature, 
operating in particular circumstances, is always intense, and npper- 
rnosl in his mind ; and he makes use of incident and situation only 
to bring out character. 

It is scarcely necessary to give any illustrations. Tom Jones is 
full of them. There is the account, for example, of the gratitude 
of the older Blifil to his brother, for assisting him to obtain the 
fortune of Miss Bridget Alworthy by marriage ; and of the gratitude 
of the iwor in his noighbourliood to Alworthy liimsDlf, who had 
done so mucli good in the country that ho had made every one in 
it his enemy. There is the accoimt of the Batin dialogues between 
Partridge and his maid, of the nss.aiilt made on him during one of 
these by Mrs. Partridge, and tlio sovoro bruises ho patiently re- 
ceived on that occasion, after whicli tlio p.-irish of Little Badding- 
ton rang with the story that the schoolmaster had killed his wife. 
There is the exquisite keeping in the clinrncter of Blifil, and the 
want of it in that of Jones. Tliero is the gradation in the lovers 
of Molly So.agrim ; the philosopher Square succeeding to Tom Jones, 
who again finds that he himself hod succeeded to the accomplisliod 
Will Barnes, who had the first possession of her person, and had 
still possession of her heart, Jones being only the mstiaimont of her 
vani'jy, ns Square was of her interest. Then there is the discreet 
honesty of Black George, the Iwiming of Tliwnckum and Square, 
and the profundity of Squire IVestom. who considered it ns a 
physical impossibility tlint his daughter should fall in love with 
Tom Jones. Wo have also that gentleman’s disputes with his 
sister, and tlie inimitable np;>onl of that lady to her niece: — “I 
w.as never so handsome ns yon, Sophy: yet I had somotlung of you 
formerly. I wis called the cniol Pm'thonissa. Kingdoms and 
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elates, as TuUy Cicero says, undeiRo alteration, and k> Jnnst 

bmoan-fonar Tlio ««ivenluio of the eamo lady with the liigli»Mr- 

p.,rrf, who robbed her of her jewel* whJe he complusented her 
/■ beauty, ought not to be passed ow, not that of Sophia and o« 
rcuff, nor the reserved coquetry of her cousin Fitrpstrtck, nor the 
description of lady Bellaston, nor ^e modest otertnies of the 
pretty widow Hunt, not the i^iaeceet babblings of Mfi. Honour 
Tlie moral of this boolr has been (Ejected to without much reason , 
but a more senons objection has been made to the want of tefino" 
meot and elegance in two principal Hiaracters \Te norer feel this 
objection, indeed, while we are leadii^ the book , but at other tunw 
we have aomething like a larking auspunon that Jone» was hut an 
awkward fellow, and Sophia a jifel^ sunpJeton. I do not know 
how to account for this eS^, unless it is that Fielding’s constantly 
aasunng US of the beauty of his hero, and the good sense of his 
heroine, at last produces a distrast of both The atory of "Torn 
Jones” u allowed to be onnsansd, and it is this orcnnistanee, 
together with the vast vanety o! ^mte», that has given tio 
“History of a Foundling " ao deodsd a prefoeaco over Fielding's 
other novels The chaivten themselves, both m “Amcba” and 
‘ Joseph Andrews,’' ace quite equal to any of those in *' Tom Jones.* 
The account ot tfia hUtthews and Ensign Hihhert, in the former 
of these , the way m which that lady tecootales herself to the death 
of her father, the inde&ble Colomd Bath, the laaipidhlrs James, 
the complaisant Colonel Trent, the demure, sly, intriguing, equivocal 
Mn Bennet, the lord who is her seducer, and who attempts after’ 
wards to seduce Ameha by the aame mechamesd process of a coin 
cert'ticket, a hook, and the di^oiseof a great-coat, hts Iittlo, fat, 
short-nosed, red faced, good baniowod acoomphee, the keeper of the 
lodging house, who, hating no pretenmons to galLmtiy heredf, has 
a disintcMsted delight in forwarding the intrigues and pleasures of 
others (to say nothing of hou^t Atbosoii, the atory of the nuniature 
picture ol Amelia, and the hashed mutton, which are in a different 
style), are mssterpieces of descnpUoa The whole scene at the lodg 
mg house, the masquerade, do., in “Ameha"ar0 equal m interest to 
the parallel scenes in" Tom J«Dee,''and even more rebned in the know- 
ledge of character For instanco, Mrs Bennet u superior to Mrs. 
Fitfpatnck in her own way The lawertamty in which the event of 
her interview with her former aedneec is left is admirable Fielding 
was a master of what may be called the double enlendre ol idiaracter, 
and surprises you no less by what he leaves in the dark ^sidly 
knows to the persons themselvea) than by the uneipected dis- 
coveries he makas of the teal tnuta and mrcuiaatances in a character 
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with wliich, till then, you find you were unacquainted. There is 
nothing at all heroic, however, in the usual style of his delineations. 
He does not draw lofty characters or strong passions ; all his per- 
sons are of the ordinary statute as to intellect, and possess little 
elevation of fancy or energy of purpose. Perhaps, after all, Parson 
Adams is liis finest character. It is equally true to natvuo, and 
more ideal than any of the others. Its unsuspecting simplicity 
mahes it not only more amiable, but doubly amusing, by gratifying 
the sense of superior sagacity in the reader. Our laughing at him. 
does not once lesson our respect for him. . His declaring that he 
would willingly walk ten miles to fetch liis sermon on vanity, merely 
to convince Wilson of his thorough contempt of this vice, and his 
consoling himself for the loss of his “ .<Eschylns ” by suddenly recol- 
lecting that he could not read it if he had it, because it is dark, are 
among the finest touches of itmretS. The night-adventures at Lady 
Booby’s with Beau Didapper and the amiable Slipslop are the most 
ludicrous ; and that with the huntsman, who draws OS' the hounds 
from the poor Parson, because they would be spoiled by following 
vermin, the most profound. Fielding did not often repeat himself ; 
but Dr. Harrison, in “Amelia,” may bo considered as a variation of 
the character of Adams: so also is Goldsmith’s “Vicar of Wake- 
held ; ” and the latter part of that work, which sets out so delight- 
fully, an almost entire plagiarism from Wilson’s accotmt of himself, 
and Adams’s domestic histoiy. 

Smollett’s first novel, "Roderick Random,” which is also bis best, 
appeared about the same time as Fielding’s “ Tom Jones; ” and yet 
it has a much more modem air with it ; but tliis may be accounted 
for from the circumstance that Smollett was quite a young man at 
the time, whereas Fielding’s manner must have been formed long 
before. The style of “Roderick Random ” is more ea^ and floiving 
than that of "Tom Jones;” the incidents follow one another more 
rapidly (though, it must be confessed, they never come in such a 
throng, or are brought out with tlie same dramatic effect); the 
humour is broader and as effectual; and there is very nearly, if not 
quite, an equal interest excited by the story. VTiat,then, is it that 
gives the superiority to Fielding ? It is the superior insight into the 
springs of human character, and the constant development of that 
character through every change of circumstauco. Smollett's humour 
often rises from the situation of the persons, or the peculiarity of their 
external appearance, as from Roderick Random’s carroty locks, which 
hung down over liis shoulders hko a pound of candles, or Strap’s 
Ignorance of London, and the blunders that follow from it. There 
is a tone of vulgarity about all his productions. The incidents fie- 

H 
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queiitl> lescmLle Jetached knoodobs takcD from n mMfapHptT or 
nia;;azuie anJ| Lke tLoso ia "Qd Dias/* mi{,Lt happen to a huadrvd 
other cli&mctcra He exhibits the ndicnloos scculcnts and roTcnca 
towhicli human life u liable, not'* the stull'' of which it u composed. 
He eeldom probes to the quick, or penetrates bojond the surface , 
and therefore he leaves no itings in the minds of his readers, and in 
this respect is far lees intercsiin" than Fielding His novels always 
enhven, and never tiro ns we take them up with pleasure, and 
lay them down without any strong fboling of r^ret. ^^e look on 
and laugh, H spectators of a highly anmsing scene, without closing in 
with the combatants or being made pertin m the ovent. We read 
“Eodenck IUndom’'as an entertaining story, for the particular 
accidents and nodes of life which it desenbes have ceased to exist , 
but we regard “ Tom Jones " as a real history, because tho author 
never stops short of those easential pnnoplee which ho at the 
bottom of all our actions, and in which we fool an immediate 
interest— »)i{iu tt in euU Smollett excels most as tho lively can- 
catonst. Fielding as the exact painter and protonnd metaphysician. 
1 am far from maishuaing that this acooont applies luufonnly to 
the produetiona of these two writers , but 1 think that, as far as 
they essentially differ, what I have stated is the general distmctioa 
between them. “Eodendt IUQaom’’i8 the purest o! Smollett s 
novels 1 mean in point of style and description Most of tho 
incidents and characters are supposed to have been taken from the 
events of his own life, and are therefore truer to nature. There is a 
rude conception of geoerosity m some of his charoctoe, of which 
Fielding seems to have been incapable, hm amiable persons 
merely good-natured. It is owing to this that Strap is superior to 
Fartndge, as there is a heartiness and warmth of feeling in some of 
the scenes between Lieoteoanl Bowling and his nephew, wlueh is 
beyond Fielding’s power of impassioned wnting The whole of the 
Mene on ship-board is a moat admirable and striking picture, snd, 
I imsgme, very httle if st all exaggerated, though tho mterest it 
excites 18 of a very unpleasant kind, becauso tho imtation and re- 
fistence to petty oppression can bo of no avail. The picture of the 
httlo profligate French fnar, who was Eodenck’s travelling eom- 
ptti^n, and of whom be always kept to the wmdward, is one 
of Smollett B most masterly sketches “Peregnne Fickle " is no 
great favourite of mme, and "Lauocclot Greaves" was pot worthy 
of the gemus of tho authw 

"Humphry Clinker” and "Ooiint Fathom” are both equally 
admirable m their way Perhaps the former is the most pleasant 
gossiping novel that ever waswntten that which gives the most 
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pleasure with the least eflfort to the reader. It is quite as amusing 
M going the journey could have been ; and we have just as good an 
idea of what happened on the road as if we had been of the party. 
Humphry Clinker himself is exquisite ; and his sweetheart, Winifred 
Jenkins, not much behmd him. Matthew Bramble, though not 
altogether original, is excellently supported, and seems to hare 
been the prototype of Sir Anthony Absolute in the “Kivals.” But 
Xasmahago is the dower of the dock. His tenaciousness in argu- 
ment is not so delightful as the relaxation of his logical seventy, 
when he finds his fortune mellorving in the wintry smiles of Mrs. 
Tabitha Bramble. This is the best-preserved and most severe of all 
SmoUett’s characters. The resemblance to “Don Quixote ” is only 
just enough to make it interesting to the critical reader without 
giving ofience to anybody else. The indecency and filth in tliis 
novel are what must be allowed to all Smollett's writings. The sub- 
ject and characters in " Count Fathom ” are, in general, exceedingly 
disgusting : the story is also spun out to a degree of tediousness 
in the serious and sentimental parts ; but there is more power of 
writing occasionally shown in it than in any of his works. I need 
only refer to the fine and bitter irony of the Count’s address to the 
country of his ancestors on his landing in England ; to the robber- 
scene in the forest, which has never been surpassed ; to the Parisian 
swindler who personates a raw English country squire (Western is 
tame in the comparison) ; and to the story of the seduction in the 
west of England. It would be difficult to point out, in any author, 
passages ’ivritten with more force and mastery than these. 

It is not a very difficult rmdertaking to class Fielding or Smollett 
— the one as an observer of the characters of human hfe, the other 
as a describor of its various eccentricities. But it is by no means 
so easy to dispose of Bichardson, who was neither an observer of 
the one nor a describer of the other, but who seemed to spin his 
materials entirely out of his own brain, as if there had been nothing 
existing in the world beyond the little room in which ho sat wnting. 
There is an artificial reality about his works, which is nowhere else 
to bo met rvith. They have the romantic air of a pure fiction, with 
the literal minuteness of a common diary. The author had the 
strongest matter-of-fact imagination that over existed, and wroto 
the oddest mixture of poetry and prose. He docs not appear to 
have taken advantage of anjdhing in actual nature, from one end 
of his works to the other; and yet, throughout all Ms works, volu- 
minous as they are— and this, to be sure, is one reason why they 
are so — he sets about describing every object and transaction as if 
the whole had been given in on evidence by an eye-witness. Tliis 
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bnd of high finishing from imagmation a &n anomaly in the hutory 
ef itnman genius , and c^tamly notlnsg *o fin® produced 

by the same aecumalahon of nunote parta There is not the least 
distraction, the least fotgetftdness of th« end every circurastanoe 
is made to tell I camiot ^reo that this exactness of det^ pro- 
duces heaviness , on the oontraiy, it gi^o® on appearance of truth, 
and a positive mterest to the story , and we listen with the same 
attention as we should to the pat^cnlMS of a confidential comma- 
meation I at one time used to think aome parts of " Sir Charles 
Grandison ” rather t rifling and tedious, especially the long deecnp- 
tion ol hEss Hamet Byron's wedding-clothes, till I was told of two 
young ladies who severally coped out the whole of that very 
description for their own private gratification, idter that, I could 
DOthlame the author 

The efiect of reading this work is like an mcrease of kindred. 
You find yourself all of a endden introduced mto the midst of a 
large family, with aunts and coosina to the third and fourth gene- 
ration, and grandmothers both by the father’s and mothers side, 
and a very odd set of people they are, but people whoso real oxist- 
enee and personal identity you can no more dispute than your own 
senses, for yon see and hear all that they do or aay 'What is still 
more extraordinary, all this extreme elabotateseas in workin g out 
the story aeeois to have cost the author nothing , for it is said that 
the published works are mere abndgments I hare heard (though 
this, I suspect, must be a pleasant exaggeration) that “ Sir Charles 
Grandison” was ongmaDy wnltni m cight-and-tweoty volumes. 

Pamela is the first of Ridiardson’s productions, and the very 
child of his brain Taking the general idea of the character of a 
modest and beantifnl countiy girl, and of the ordinary situation 
in which she u placed, he makes out all the reat, even to the 
smallest circumstance, by the Biere fore© of a reasoning imaginsi- 
tion It would seem as if a step lost would be as fatal here as 
in a mathematical demonstration The development of the char- 
acter is the most simple, and comes the nearest to nature that 
it can do, without being the same thmg The mtercat of the story 
increases with the dawn o{ underataadmg and reflection m the 
herome her sentiments gradually expand themselves, like opening 
flowers. She wntes better evoiy time, and acquires a confidence 
in herself, just as a girl ^onld do writing such letters in such 
circumstances, and yet it is'certaui ttof no girl would vnU 
Utlen in raeh aixurnstantes What I mean is this— -Richardsons 
nature is always the nature ^^eentnneut and reflection, not of 
impulse or situation He fnniish»dii» characters, on every occasion, 
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nith the presence of mind of the author. He makes them act, 
not as they Trouid fiom the impulse of the moment, but as they 
might upon reflection, and upon a careful review of every motive 
and circumstance in their situation. They regularly sit down to 
write letters ; and if the business of life consisted in letter-writing, 
and was carried on by the post (like a Spanish game at chess), 
human nature would be what Richardson represents it. All actual 
objects and feelings are blunted and deadened by being presented 
through a medium which may be ture to reason, but is false in 
nature. He confounds his own point of view with that of the 
immediate actors in the scene, and hence presents you with a con- 
ventional and factitious nature, instead of that which is real. Dr. 
Jolinson seems to have preferred this truth of reflection to the 
truth of nature, when ha said that there was more knowledge of 
the human heart in a page of Richardson than in all Keldmg. 
Fielding, however, saw more of the practical results, and understood 
the principles as well; but he had not the same power of speculat- 
ing upon their possible results, and combining them m certam ideal 
forms of passion and imagination, which was Richardson’s real 
excellence. 

It must be observed, however, that it is this mutual good un- 
derstanding, and comparing of notes between the author and the 
persons he describes : his infinite circumspection, his exact process 
of ratiocination and calculation, which gives such an appearance 
of coldness and formality to most of his characters — which makes 
prudes of his women, and coxcombs of his men. Everything is too 
conscious in his works. Eveiything is distinctly brought home to 
the mind of the actors in the scene, which is a fault undoubtedly ; 
but then it must be confessed everything is brought home in its full 
force to the mind of the reader also, and we feel the same interest 
in the story as if it were our 01m. Can anything bo more beautiful 
or more affecting than Pamela’s reproaches to her " lumpish heart,” 
when she is sent away from her master's at her own request : its 
lightness, when she is sent for back; the joy wliioh the conviction 
of the sincerity of his love diffuses in her heart, like the coming on 
of spring; the artifice ‘of the stuff gown: the meeting with Lady 
Davers ^er her marriage : and the trial-scene with her husband ? 
"Who ever remained insensible to the passion of Lady Cfiementina, ex- 
cept Sir Charles Grandison himself, who was the object of it? Clarissa 
is, however, his masterpiece, if we except Lovelace. If she is fine in 
herself, she is stiU finer in bis account of her. With that foil her 
purity is dazzling indeed; and she who could triumph by her virtue 
nnd the force of her love over the regality of Lovelace’s mind, his 
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vnt, Ins p<*T8on, his acoomplisltiaeota, Msd hjs spint, coi'^acrs oJl 
hearts. I should eupposa that nerrf sfinpathf more deep or ainc^ 
was excited than by the heroine of Bu-hardsoo’a romanWi except I7 
the calamities of real life The ImVa re this wonderful chain rf 
interest are not reoie finely wreugH thsa their whole weight la 
overwhelming and irreaiatihle 'Who can forget the exquisite grada- 
tions of her long dying scene. Or the closing of the coEn-hd, when 
Miss Howe comes to take her last leave of her fnend , or the h£»rt- 
breakiag reflecUou that Clanssa malres on what was to hare been 
her weddajg-day P Well does a certain wnter exclaim — 

“ Boolci u» a res] warM, both pore sed good. 

Round wbieh, with (endril*<tn»g s* flo>h and blood. 

Our pastime end oar bapptaets may grow {'* 

Rvchardreo’e wit was unlike that of any other wnter lus humour 
waa BO too Both were the effect of intense activity of mind 
laboured, and yet oompletoly elTectnsl. I might refer tt> Lovelaces 
reception and descnpti<m of Uiclcman, w'hen he calls out l>eath re 
hia ear, as the name of the person with whom Clanssa had faUeu 
re lore, and to the scene at the glove-^op What csn be more 
tnaguifieent than tus eunaeration of bis companions — "Btltin, so 
pert and so pimply Toumlle, so fair and so foppish,” do.? In 
casnutry this author u quite at home , and with a boldness greater 
even than hu puntameal seventy, [he^ has exhausted every topit 
on virtue tod nee There u another peculianty m Hichardun not 
perhaps so unaomcnoa, whicU la lus systematically pretemug hiS 
most insipid characters to hia finest, though both were equally hiS 
own invention, and he must be aupposed to ,have nndeisto^ some* 
thing of their qualities Thus ha preferred the little, selfish, affected, 
reaigDificant Miss Byron to the divine Clementina, and, agam, Sir 
Charles Grandison to the nobler Jiovelace I hare nothing to say 
re favonr of I^velaoe’s morality, but Sir Charles la the pnnee of 
coxcombs, whose eye was never Once taken from his own person 
and his own virtues, and there is nothing which excites so little 
sympathy as this sxcesnro egotism 
It remains to speak of bteme , and I shall do it in few words. 
There is more of tnannenm and aflectation re hua, and a more 
immediate reference to preceding anthon , but his excellences, where 
he IS excellent, eie of the first order Hia eharectets are inteUectusl 
and mventive, like Pichardson’s, but totally opposite in the execu- 
tion Ibe One 13 made out coutionity and patient repetition of 
teuthea tbeothers, by glancing transtions and graceful apposition 
Kis style IS equally different from Eichnrdsona it la at tunes the 
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most rapid, tlio most liappy, the most idiomatic of any that is to bo 
found. It is the pure essence of English conversational stylo. His 
vrorlcs consist only of morceaxtz — of brilliant passages. I wonder 
that Goldsmith, who ought to have known better, should call him 
“a dull fellow.” His wit is poignant, though artificial; and his 
characters (though tho groundwork of some of them had been laid 
before) have yet invaluable original diCorcnccs; and tho spirit of 
tho osocution, tho master-strokes constantly thrown into them, are 
not to be surp.'isscd. It is sufficient to name them ; — Yorick, Dr. 
Slop, Sir. Shandy, My Uncle Toby, Trim, Susanna, and the Widow 
Wadman. In these ho has contrived to oppose with equal felicity 
and originality two characters, one of pure mtellect, and the other 
of pure good-nature, in My Father and My Uncle Toby. There 
appears to have been in Stemo a vein of dry, sarcastic humour, and 
of extreme tenderness of feeling; tho latter sometimes carried to 
affectation, os in tho talo of “Maria” and the apostrophe to tho 
recording angel ; but at other times pure and ivithout blemish. Tlie 
story of Lo Fovre is perhaps the finest in tho English language. 
My Fathers restlessness, both of body and mind, is inimitable. It 
is tho model from which all those despicable perfominnces against 
modem philosophy ought to have been copied, if their authors had 
knouTi anything of tho subject thoy were writing about. My 
Undo Toby is one of tho finest compliments over paid to human 
nature. Ho is tho most imoffending of God’s creatures; or, as 
tho French express it, iin tel petit ben hommel Of his bowling- 
green, his sieges, and liis amours, who would say or think anything 
amiss P . . . 

In knowledge, in variety, in facility, in truth of painting, in 
costume and scenery, in freshness of subject and in imtired interest, 
in glancing lights and tho graces of a stylo passing at will from 
grave to gay, from lively to severe, at once romantic and familiar, 
having tho utmost force of imitation and apparent freedom of inven- 
tion, tho Waverloy novels have tho highest claims to admiration. 
WTiat lack they yetP Tho author has all power given him from 
without — he has not, perhaps, an equal power from within. The 
intensity of the feeling is not equal to tho distinctness of the imagery. 
He sits like a magician in his cell, and conjures up all shapes and 
sights to the view ; and with a little variation we might apply to 
him what Spenser says of Fancy ; — 

■' His chamber w.is dopainted all within 
With snndry colours, in which were writ 
Infinite shape of things dispersed thin ; 

Some snch as in tho world were never yet ; 
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Borne daSy *e«n and knowen l»y their camea, 

Sncb a» 5n idle {antasi** da flit , 

lafsmaJ hags, centanis, fiends hippodames 

Apes lionei, eagles, awla toiM, lorera, ehildreo, dames " 

lu the pudst of aJl tlus phantaamagOTin, the author himsolf never 
appears to tahe part with hia characters, to prompt oar affection to 
the good or eha^n our antipathy to the bad It a the pctfectioft 

of art to conceal art, and this is here done so completely, that whflo 

it sdda to our pleasure in the work, it seems to take away from the 
merit of the author As ha does not Ihnut himself forward m the 
foreground, he loeca the credit of the performance The copies are 
eo true to nature, that they appear lie tapestry Cgnita tahen o2 
by the pattem-^the obvious patchwork of tradition and history 
Eis chaMctm are transplanted at once from their native soil to the 
page which we are reading, without any traces of their having passed 
through the hotbed of the autbor'a genios or vanity Be leaves them 
as he found them , but this >s doing wonders The Xeurd and the 
Baihe of Brodwardioe, the idiot rhymer Dand Gallatlyt bliss ItoeO 
Brsdwardine and bliss Flora hlac Ivor, her brother the Highland Jaco* 
bite chieftain, Vleb Ian Vohr, the Highland roTer, Donald Bean Lean, 
and the worthy page CalltuB Dotbwell and Balfonr of Earley. 
Olaveihooae sndHaebnar, Elshie, the Black Dwarf, and the 
Beever of Westhurn Flat, Bobbio and Grace Armstrong, Lucy 
Bertram and Pomime Sampson, Dirk Hatteraick and bleg Memlicsi 
are at present “familiar in our mouths as household names,” and 
whether they are actual persons or creations of the poet’s pen is as 
unpcrlinent inquiry The picturesque and local scenery is as fresh 
as the lichen on the rock tbe cbaractera are a part of the scenery 
If they STB put in action, it is a moving picture if they speak, we 
hear their dialect and the tones of their voice If the hniaouris 
made out by dialect, the character by the dress the interest by the 
facts and documents m the authors possession, we have no right to 
complain, if it is made out, but eometnnea it hardly is, and then 
we have a right to say so For ustsnoe, jn the “ Tales of my land- 
lord, Canny Elshie is not in himself so fonnidablo or petnfio a person 
as the real Black Dwarf, called David Eitchie, nor are his acts or 
sayings so staggcnng to the magmation Again, the first mtroduo- 
tion of this ert^ordinary peraooag^ groping about among the hoary 
twilight rums ottba,J^tcb of AlicUeatane Moor and her Grey Geesey 
a as full of pre{etnat3h|l power and bewildering effect (according 
to the tradition of the-Jonntij) as can be, while the last decisive 
scene, where tbe Dwarf, m his xeeumed diaracter of Sir Edward 
Mauley, cornea from the tomb In tbe chapel, to prevent the forced 
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mnrriago o£ the daughter of Ins former betrothed mistress ivith tbo 
man she abhors, is altogether powerless and tame. No situation 
could be imagined more hnoly calculated to call forth an author’s 
iwwera of imagination and passion ; but nothing is done. The 
assembly fa dispersed under circumst.an ccs of the strongest natmnl 
feeling and the most appalling preternatural appearances, Just as if 
the efibot had been produced by a peace-officer entering for the same 
purpose. These instances of a falling off are, however, rare ; and if 
this author should not bo supposed by fastidious critics to have 
original genius in the highest degree, ho has other qualities which 
supply its place so well ; his materials are so rich and varied, and ho 
uses them so lavishly, that the reader fa no loser by the exchange. 
Wo are not in fear that ho should publish another novel ; wo are 
under no apprehension of his oxhausting himself, for ho has shoivn 
that ho is inexhaustible. 


[Leclura on tho Dramatte Zitorature of the Aye of Etizahetk, 1S21. Second 
Edition, 1821. Third Edition, {840. Fourth Edition, 1S73.] 

GEZOSRM, VIEW OF THE STTBJECT. 

The age of Elizabeth was distinguished beyond, perhaps, any other in 
our history by a number of great men, famous in different ways, and 
whoso names have come down tons with unblemished honours: states- 
men, warriors, divines, scholars, poets, and philosophers ; Ealeigh, 
Drake, Coke, Hooker, and— high and more sounding still, and still 
more frequent in our mouths — Shakspeare, Spenser, Sidney, Bacon, 
Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, men whom Fame has eternised in 
her long and lasting scroll, and who, by their words and acts, were 
benefactors of their cormtiy and ornaments of human nature. Iheir 
attainments of different kinds bore the same general stamp, and it 
was sterling; what they did had the mark of their age and country 
upon it. Perhaps the genius of Great Britain never shone out fuller 
or brighter, or looked more like itself, than at this period. Our 
writers and great men had something in them that savoured of the 
soil from which they grew : they wore not French ; they were not 
Dutch, or Gorman, or Greek, or Latin; they were truly English. 
They did not look out of themselves to see what they should be; 
they sought for truth and nature, and found it in themselves 
There was no tinsel, and but little art; they were not the spoilt 
children of affectation and refinement, but a bold, vigorous, inde- 
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pendent race of thinters, with {vodigions etrength and energy, with 
none hut natural grace and heartfelt, tmobtruaire delicacy They 
were not at all sophisticated. The Bund of their country was great 
m them, and it prevailed "With their learning and unexampled 
aequiremeat, they did dot forget that they were men with all 
t hqir endearoora after excellence, they did not lay asido the strong 
original bent and character of their minds "What they performed 
was chiefly nature’s handiwork, and Time has daimed it for hu 
own To these, however, might be added others not lees learned, 
not with a scarce less happy rein, but less fortunate in the event, 
who, thongh as renowned in their day, have sunk mto “mere 
ohUvion,” and of whom the only record (but that the nobleat) is 
to be fonnd m their works Their works and their names, “poor, 
poor dumb names," are all that lemaim of auidi men aa Vi'ebster, 
Decker, hlartton, Marlowe, Chapman, Heywood, Middleton, and 
Bowlayl "How lov'd, how bonourd once, avails them not " 
though they were the fneuds and fellow-lahouiera of Shakspeare, 
ihanng bis fame and fortonea with bim, the nvab of Jonson, and 
the masUra of Deaoaont and Eletcher'a wcU-enng woesl They 
went Cat one by one unnoticed, like evening lights, or were swal' 
lowed np in the headlong torrent of puntanie teal wtucb encoeeded, 
and swept away everything tu ita unsparing course, throwing up 
the wrecks of taste and geniua at random, and at long fitful 
intervals, amidst the painted gewgawg and foreign frippery of the 
reign of Charlee IL, and from whidi we are only row recotenng 
the scattered fragments and broken images to erect a temple to 
true Fame 1 How long before it wiU be completed P 
If I can do anything to rescue somu of these wntera from hopeless 
obscurity, and to do them ngbt, without prejudice to well-deserved 
reputation, I shaU have succeeded at what I chiefly propose. I shall 
not attempt, indeed, to adjust Uie apelling or restore the pomting, 
M if the genius of poetry lay hid m errora of the press, but, leaving 
thwe ^ightKT matten of cntiosm to those who are more able 
rad willing to bear the burden, try to brmg out their real beauties 
to the eager sight, “draw the curtam of Tune, and show the pic- 
ture of Gemus," restraining my own admiration within reasonable 
bounds 1 


There la not a lower amhitioo, s poorer way of thought, than that 
whi^ would coniine all excelleace, or arrogate its final aecoraphsh- 
menf, to the, present or modem tunes 'Wa ordinarily speak and 
ttu^of thoa^ho had the miaforlune to wnte or hve before ns 
as labouring very tingulap jwvations and disadvantages lU 

not having the benefit of thoee improvements which we have made, 
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as buried in the grossest ignorance, or the slaves " of poring pedan- 
try ; ” and rvo make a cheap and infalliblo cstiniato of their progress 
in civilisation upon n graduated scale of porfcctibilitj', calculated 
from tho meridian of our own times. If wo havo pretty well got 
rid of tho narrow bigotry that would limit all sense or virtue to 
our own country, and have fraternised, like true cosmojwlites, with 
our neighbours and contemporaries, wo havo mado our solf-lovo 
amends by lotting the generation wo live in engross nearly all our 
admiration, and by pronouncing a sweeping sentence of barbarism 
and ignorance on our ancestry backwards, from tho commencement 
(as near ns can bo) of tho nineteenth or tho latter end of tho eigh- 
teenth century. From thence we date a now ora, tho dawn of our 
own intellect and that of tho world, like “ tho sacred influence of 
light" glimmering on tho confines of Chaos and old night; now 
manners rise, and all the cumbrous “pomp of older days” vanishes, 
and is lost in worse than Gothic darkness. Pavilioned in tho glitter- 
ing pride of oxu superficial accomplishments and upstart pretensions, 
we fancy that everything boj’ond that magic cuclo is prejudice and 
error, and all boforo tho present enh'ghtened period but a dull and 
useless blank in tho great map of Timo. Wo are so dazzled with 
the gloss and novelty of modem discoveries, that we cannot take 
into our mind's eye the vast expanse, tho lengthened perspective of 
human irflellect, and a cloud hangs over and conceals its loftiest 
monuments, if they aro removed to a little distance from us — tho 
doud of our own vanity and short-sightedness. The modem sciolist 
stultifies all understanding but his own, and that which ho conceives 
like his own. Wo think, in this age of re.ason and consummation of 
philosophy, because wo know nothing twenty or thirty years ago, 
and began to think then, for the first timo in our lives, that tho 
rest of mankind wore in tho samo predicament, and never know any- 
thing till wo did ; that tho world bad grown old in sloth and ignor- 
ance, had dreamt out its long minority of five thousand years in a 
dozing state, and that it first began to woke out of sleep, to rouse 
itself, and look about it, startled by the light of our unexpected 
discoveries, and the noise we made about them. Strange error of 
our infatuated self-love 1 Because tho clothes we remember to have 
seen worn when wa were children are now out of fashion, and our 
grandmothers were then old women, we conceive, xvith magnanimous 
continuity of reasoning, that it must have been much worse three 
hundred years before, and that grace, youth, and beauty are things 
of modem date — as if nature had ever been old, or the sun had first 
shone on oiu folly and presumption. Because, in a word tho last 
generation, when tottering olT tho stage, were not so active, so 
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epnghtly, and so fromamg as wft ircn, we bogm to imagioe tfcat 
people fonaerlj must hsTc crawled aboot m a feeble, torpid slate, 
like flies la winter, in a sort of duo twilight of the tmderstaDdmg , 
"nor can we think what ihooglits they could cwjccito,’' ni the 
absence of all those topics that «0 agweaUj cidiren and diTersdy 
our conversation and literatnret tmstalong the imperfection ol oar 
knowledge for the defect of their organa, as if it was Qeceasoiy for 
ns to have a register and oertificato of their thoughts, or aa if, be- 
cause they did not see with oar eyes, hear with oor ears, and under- 
stand with onr understandinge, they could hear, aeo, and understand 
nothing A falser inference could not lo drawn, xior one more eos- 
trary to the maTcms and eantioiia of a wise trunam^ " Think,* 
says Shakspeare, the prompter of good and true feebngs," there s 
liTcra out of Bntain ” So tWe have been thinkers, and great and 
sound ones, before our tioie They had the same cspootice that we 
have, aometimes greater motives for their exertion, and, for the 
most part, the same sobjact-matter to work npon. \Vhat ws learn 
from nature, we may hope to do aa well aa they , what we learn 
from them, we may in genera! expect to do worse What is, I think, 
aa likely u aoythi^ to cars oa of this overweening admmtion of 
the present and rmmingled contempt lot past tunes ia tbs looking 
at the fin«rt old picttaes at BaphMl § hesda, at Titian’s faces, at 
Claudes landscapes We have Uiere the eridencs of the senses. 


without tie altemtions of opuuoo or da^joisa of langnags TTs 
there see the hlood circulate through the teiaa (long before it was 
known that it did eo), the same red end white “by XTstureh own 
sweet and cunning hand laid on,* the same tbou'ihte passing through 
the mind and seated on the bpe. the same blue sky and glittenng 
^ny vales, “wh«*r 9 Pan, knit with tbs Graces and the Hoars ffl 
dance, leads on the eternal epong" And we begin to feel that 
natw and the mmd of man are bot a thmg of yesterday, aa we had 
b^ led to suppose, and that “there are more things in heaven 
earth than are dreamt of in ourphfloeophy • Or grant that ws 
to f”"* nepecta, in a omfonnly pnj^reasive ratio, and 

turo 01 de^ foundation of other men'a knowledge, a* 

boutida ! *“^ce and speculative inqnixf, where, by going often 

There is firoimd, cetiun genet^ cnndnsioos havebem* 

whi«b wouldft number of persons reasoning on a given sub- 
ment, to the ^ long-esUbbshed error 

think of thoed y ®®t aj^ly to eases of individnal power and 
as labourmn *1 we are still W 

not havin^e ^ 

““■un-head t& tbon^t and expenenco V?e arC 
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quite Tvrong in supposing (as we are apt to do) tJiat we can plead 
an exclusive 'title to wit and wisdom, to taste and genius, as the 
net produce and clear reversion of the age we live in, and that all 
we have to do to be great is to despise those who have gone before 
ns as nothing. . . . 

It is the present fashion to speak with veneration of old English 
literatiwe ; but the homage we pay to it is more akin to the rites 
of superstition than the worship of true religion. Our faith is 
doubtful, our love cold, our knowledge little or none. "We now and 
then repeat the names of some of the old writers by rote ; but we 
are shy of looking into their works. Though we seem disposed to 
think highly of them, and to give them every credit for a masculine 
and original vein of thought, as a matter of literary courtesy and 
enlargement of taste, we are afraid of coming to the proof, as too 
great a trial of our candour and patience. We regard the enthusi- 
astic admiration of these obsolete authors, or a desire to make 
proselytes to a belief in their extraordinary merits, as an amiable 
weakness, a pleasing delusion, and prepare to listen to some favourite 
passage that may be referred to in support of this singular taste 
with an incredulous smile ; and ate in no small pain for the result 
of the hazardous experiment, feeling much the same awkward con- 
descending disposition to patronise these first crude attempts at 
poetry and lispbgs of the Muse as when a fond parent brings for- 
ward a bashfvd child to make a display of its wit or learning. We 
hope the best, put a good face on the matter, but are sadly afraid 
the thing cannot answer. Dr. Johnson said of these writers gener- 
ally, that “they were sought after because they were scarce, and 
would not have been scarce had they been much esteemed.” His 
decision is neither true history nor sound criticism. They were 
esteemed, and they deserved to be so. 

One cause that might be x>ointed out here as having contributed 
to the long-continued neglect of our earlier writers lies in the very 
natmre of our academic institutions, which unavoidably neutralises 
a taste for the productions of native genius, estranges the mind 
from the liistory of our own literature, and makes it in each succes- 
sive age hke a hook sealed. The Greek and Homan classics are a 
sort of privileged text-hooks, the standing order of the day, in a 
university education, and leave little leisure for a competent ac- 
quaintance with or due admiration of a whole host of able writers 
of our own, who are suffered to moulder in obscurity on the shelves 
of our hbraries, with a decent reservation of one or two top-names, 
that are cried up for form’s sake, and to save the national character. 
Thus we keep a few of these always ready in capitals, and strike off 
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the rest, to preTen* the ieciffmey to & snperllaous population in tbe 
republic of lettera , in other to prerect tho wnters from bo* 
commg more nnnicroiia than tbe readers. Tbe oncicDta are become 
efiete m this respect thej do longer mcreaso and moltiplj, or, if 
they bare imitators among os, no one la expected to read, and siOi 
lees to sdnure, tbem. It is not poaaible that the learned professors 
and the reading pnbbc should clash m this wsj, or neccssai7 for 
them to use any precautions agamst each other But it a not the 
same with the linng languages, where there is danger of berngoycr- 
whelmed by the crowd of competitors, and pedantry bu combined 
with ignortnoe to canoel their nnaatisfied rUims 


We aflect to wonder at Sbakspeare and one or two more of that 
period, as sohtaiy instancea upon record, whereas it is our own 
dearth of infonnation that tnaVea tho waste, for there ja no tune 
more popnloui of mtelloet or more prolific of mtellectnal wealth 
thMthflonawarefpcahngof Shakspeare did not look upon hun- 
ielf in this light, as a sort of monster of poetical genins, or on his 
wtemporanea aa - leas than snulteat dwar^* when he ape^ with 
^e. ^ f^ modesty of hmisclf and them and of hie waywarf 
though^, •dmnng this man* art, and that nun’s acepe.’' We 
fao^ that there wers no such men that could either add to or take 
wything away from him, but ooeh there were He mdeod orer- 
«da>™t»n of poetenty, bnt ha dooe it 
Be towered abore 

ema^t a *^*P* geetore proudly eminent, "but he was 
fnl and tallest, the etrongeait, the most grace- 

Butrtwasacomm^a^d.DobleLod. 
V the mlgar herd of 

W U’® arenmstaSe of the 

IB fcmd. bnt ^S®*hed from hu immediate oontemporanee, not 
S,t foi, ^ «« exoalleuk He did 

^ Wonged to a class or 

Wrenched froi^b necessary to him , nor could he hare been 
^Ched from ha place, m tbe ©f which he wa> »« «m. 

^^orth^r/Sf ’*■ 

dweltauart" rh ^Iton, that “his eonl was like a star, and 
who cjSilvS^^'’‘^“^*‘*^“ypf®P™tyofShakBpearB, 
collation of bright lomina^and 

more diStio pnt together, yet there was 

P-Od that has elapsed ^nce. K ^ 
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united strength, would hardly make one Shakspeare, certain it is 
that all his successors would not make half a one. With the excep- 
tion of a single writer, Otway, and of a single play of his (“ Venice 
Preserved”), there is nobody in tragedy and dramatic poetry (I 
do not here speak of comedy) to be compared to the great men of 
the age of Shakspeare and immediately after. They are a mighty 
phalanx of kindred spirits closing liim round, moving in the same 
orbit, and impelled by the same causes in their whirling and 
eccentric career. They had the same faults and the same excel- 
lences ; the same strength and depth and richness ; the same truth 
of character, passion, imagination, thought, and language, thrown, 
heaped, massed together ivithout careful polishing or exact method, 
but poured out in unconcerned profusion from the lap of Nature 
and Genius in boundless and unrivalled magnificence. The sweet- 
ness of Decker, the thought of Marston, the gravity of Qiapman, 
the grace of Fletcher and his young-eyed wit, Jonson’s learned 
sock, the flowing vein of hliddleton, Heywood's ease, the pathos of 
Webster, and Marlowe’s deep designs, add a double lustre to the 
sweetness, thought, gravity, grace, wit, artless nature, copiousness, 
ease, pathos, and sublime conceptions of Shakspeare’s Muse. They 
are indeed tlio scale by which we can best ascend to the true know- 
ledge and love of him. Our admiration of them does not lessen 
our relish for him, but, on the contrary, increases and confirms it. 
For such an extraordinary combination and development of fancy 
and genius many causes may be assigned ; and we may seek for the 
cliief of them in religion, in politics, in the circumstances of the 
time, the recent difiusion of letters, in local situation, and in the 
character of the men who adorned that ^riod, and availed them- 
selves so nobly of the advantages placed within their reach. 

I shall here attempt to give a general sketch of these causes, and 
of the manner in which they operated to mould and stamp the 
poetry of the country at the period of which I have to trea , 
independently of incidental and fortmtous causes, for which ^ 
is no accounting, but which, after all, have often the greatest s are 

in determining the most important results. _ 

The first cause I shall mention as contributing to 
efiect was the Keformation, which had just then token place. Tte 
.ve»t g.™ . migbl, topuk. ."a >"5 “ 


througLut Emope. The eff^t of the corr^issron 
the shock was greatest in this country. I ^ 

grown, intolerable abuses of centurfe at a ^ ti,e 

W render the feet of bigoted faith and slavish obedience , and 
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xoai aad ^"■’’>’■"5 of opaaons, loosawd from their aocostomed hold, 
mifeht he heard like the noise x£ an engrf 6ea,and fasa i^er ye« 
auhsided Gennany fit«t hroko the spell of misbegotten fear, find 
gave the watdiworf , bat EogUnd )om6d the shoot, find echoed 
it bati with her island YOioe, from her thousand diflh erd erfiggy 
tbo'es, m ft lot^r and a louder etmin With that cry the genius 
of Great Bntain rose, and thiMf down the gaontlet to the bationa. 
There was a mighty fenneotabon the water* were out, public 
opisuin waa in a slate of projectwa Liberty was held out to all 
to think and speak the truth Meo's brains were busy , tbeir spirits 
stinnng, their hearts full, sod their hands not idle. Their eyes 
were opened to expect the greatest things, and their oars burned 
with cunoaty snd zeal to Icoov tbo troth, that tho truth might 
nuke them free The deathdilasr wbi^ had been stni^ at scarlet 
noe aud bloated hypocrisy loosened their tongues, and made the 
talismans smd lor^tokens of Popish aupentition, with whidi she 
bad beguiled her foUowers and comnutted abominations with the 
people, fall bannJess from tbeir necks. 

The translation of the Bible wsa tlm chief engine m the great 
work. It threw opeo, by a secret spnsg, the nch treasurce of 
religion and moraLty, which had been there locked up as la a 
shrme It revealed the nsions of the prophets, find conveyed the 
lessons of inspired teachers (such tb^ were thought) to the mefineet 
of the people It gave them a couunou interest u the common 
cause Tbeir hearts burnt withiA (hem as they road. It gave a 
mind to the people, by giving them common subjects of thoujjht 
and feeling. It cemented tbeir onioo of character and sentiment, 


It created endleas diversity and coDision of opinion They found 
objecta to employ them faculties, and a motire in the magmluda 
of the consequences attaefaed to them, to exert the ntmosl eager- 
ness la the pursuit of truth, and the most daniig inttcpcU^ m 
maint a i nin g it BeLgions controversy shsrpens the understanding 
by the subtlety and remoteness of the topics it discuasea, and 
bra^ the wUl by their infinite importance Wo perceive in the 
histoiy of this ptnod a nervous masculine mteUMt No levity, 
no feebleness, no indiflereneo, or tf beta were, it is a relaxation 
which© a tone to its general character 
nt theie is a gravity approschmg to pmty , a aenoiianeea of impres- 
sjo^ a conscientioiia seventy of sigamcnt, an habitual fervour find 
enthusiasm in th»ir mode cd hfiaSmg almost everv subject Tho 
aeijato of the seboohuen were abazp and subtle enough . but they 
want^ mtercst and grandetm, end were, besides, confined to a few 
fhey did not affirt the general mass of the community But the 
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Biblo was thrown open to all ranks and conditions “to run and 
read,” with its wonderful Tahlo of Contents from Genesis to the 
Eorelations. Every viUago in England would present the scene so 
well described in Bums’s “ Cotter’s Saturday Night.” I cannot think 
that all this variety and weight of knowlerlgo could be thrown in all 
at once upon the mind of a people, and not make some impression 
upon it, the traces of which might bo discerned in the manners and 
literature of the ago. For to leave more disputable points, and 
take only the historical parts of the Old Testament, or the moral 
sentiments of the Now, there is nothing like them in the power of 
exciting awe and admiration, or of riveting sympathy. We see 
what Milton has made of the account of the Creation, from the 


manner in which he has treated it, imbued and impregnated rvith 
the spirit of the time of which we speak. Or what is there equal 
(in that romantic interest and patriarchal simpUoity which goes to 
the heart of a country, and rouses it, ns it were, from its lair in 
wastes and wildernesses) to the story of Joseph and his Brethren, 
of Kachol and Laban, of Jacob's Bream, of Buth and Boaz, the 
descriptions in the Book of Job, the deliverance of the Jews out of 
Egjqit, or the account of their captivity and return from Babylon P 
Tliere is in alt these parts of the Scripture, and numberless more 
of the same kind, to pass over the Orpluc hymns of Band, me pre^ 
phetio denunciations of Isaiah, or the gorgeous visions of Ezelne , 
on originality, a vastness of conception, a depth and tendeme^ o 
feeling, and a touching simplicity in the mode ^ ^ 

ho who does not feel need bo made of no “penetrable ■ 
is something in the character of Christ, too (leavmg religio^ 01 1 
quite out of the question), of more sweetness im " 

more likely to work a change ig the mind whether 

plation of its idea alone, than any to be found in ' 

Lual or feigned. This chameter is that of a sublime hummij, 

Buch as was never seen on earth brfore nw * — -vrasb- 

manifestly both in His words and actiOTS. 0 a nnsneakable 
ing the disciples’ feet the night before meanness, and all 

instance of humility and love, above ^ a , occasion: "My 
pride, and in the leave He took cannot give, 

peace I give unto you; that peace w , tjiat “they should 

givelunfr, you;” and in His behaLur on 

love one another.” Who can read “Woman, behold 

the cross, when, turning to His thy mother,” and 

thy son,” and to the his own home,” without 

“from that hour that disciple tjpo . jgjg treatment of 

having liis heart smote within himP We see 1 
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tbe woman taken in sdnltei;, and in Hia excuse for tbe woman wbo 
poured preaons ointment on Hu gacment aa an offecing of dAvotios 
and lore, wluch u here aU in ^ Ha teligtoD was the religion of the 
heart We see it m Bis ducoorae mth the dumpies as thej walked 
t<^ther towards Emmaos, when thei; hearts burned within them , 
la Hts Sermon from the Uonnt, w His parable of the Good Samari- 
tan, and in that of the Prodigal Son— m erery act and word o! Ha 
We a gtare, a rmldness, a dignity and lore, a patience and wisdom 
worthy of the Son of God. Hu whole life and being were imbued. 
Bleeped in thu word, ehaniy, it was the spnng, the well-head from 
which every thought and feeing gushed into act, and it was tha 
that breathed a imld gloty from Ha face in that last agony upon 
the croea, “ when the meek bartour bowed His head and died,* pray* 
^ for His enemies He waa the first true teacher of morality , for 
Healonaeoneeivedtheideaofapnrohnmamty Ho redeemed man 
feomtheemrahipof that idol, eeU, and matmeted hun by precept 
and examine to lore hu neighbour as htmeelf, to foisiro onr enemit^ 
to do good to those that cume us and deepi tef oHy use us He taught 
the fore of good for the sake of good, without r^rt to pcrsoual or 
onis^r new*, and made the affertKms of the heart the sole seat of 
momlity, lus^ of the pnde of the nndemtauding or the rtomneas 
ofthew^ WMiawenngtheqiieetion,«mo is our neichhoorf " 
« ^ j * tr •eswtanee, and whose womids we 

^ hmd up, He bu ^ue more to humanise the thonghts and tame 

An twiA ^ abettuct bcneTulence, of the desire to 

do good becauBe another wants our eemces, end of r^ardmg the 

Oreeks or considenng others, but as tb^ were 

patbies T'mii' them b, fierwr »Titi- 

S Smi to hittet er to e.Jm, pm. 

heart of a natj/m /j. P®*'*>*^ a eoftness coming over the 

ana drop o&e IrKew ” *">a etalea that fence and harden it melt 

»ido«,nIhn,in,Tj^l^S“® ^Te rtnilie rt, and 

clay temoered wiih f*-, ^ marble, but flesh and blood, 

TbI GZrwrl‘r^^^.^~« « tt* newbom bab^' 

vfospei was fi„t preached to the poor, for ,t consulted their 
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wants and interests, not its own pride and arrogance It first pro- 
mulgated the equality of mankind in the community of duties and 
benefits. It denounced the iniquities of tlie chief priests and Phari- 
sees, and declared itself at variance with principidities and powers, 
for it sympathises not with the oppressor but the oppressed. It 
first abolished slavery, for it did not consider the power of the will 
to inflict injury as clothing it with a right to do so. Its law is 
good, not power. It at the same time tended to wean the mind 
from the grossness of sense, and a particle of its divine flame was 
lent to brighten and purify the lamp of love I 
There have been persons who, being sceptics as to the Divine 
mission of Christ, having taken an unaccountable prejudice to His 
doctrines, and have been disposed to deny the merit of His character; 
but this was not the feeling of the great men in the age of Elizabeth 
fwliatever might he their belief), one of whom says of Him, with a 
boldness equal to its piety : 

“ The best of men 

That e'er wore earth about Him was a sufferer ; 

A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spint ; 

The first true gentleman that over breathed.” 


This was old honest Decker, and the lines ought to embalm his 
memory to every one who has a sense either of religion, or philosophy, 
or humanity, or true genius. Nor can I help thinking that we may 
discern the traces of the influence exerted by religious faith in the 
spirit of the poetry of the age of Elizabeth, in the means of exciting 
terror and pity, in the delineation of the passions of gnef, remorse, 
love, sympathy, tlie sense of shame, in the fond desires, the longings 
after immortality, in the heaven of hope and the abyss of despair it 
lays open to us. 

The literature of this age, then, I would say, was stongly u> 
fluenced (among other causes), flrst by the spirit of Christiamty, an 


secondly by the spirit of Protestantism. 

The ofiects of the Reformation on politics and philosophy may 
be seen in the writings and histoiy of the next and of the o 
ages. They are stiU at work, and will continue to be so. e 
efiects on the poetry of the time were chiefly confined to t e 
ing of the character, and giving a powerful impulse to e 
of the country. The immediate use or application tha ™ 
religion to subjects of imagination and fiction was no ( 
obvious ground of separation) so direct or frequen as 
was made of the classical and romantic literature. _ of 

For much about the same time, the rich and feema S 
the Greek ««id Roman mythology, and those of the rom 
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oa t21 thej act m ruasMs W* Br0 not fonrard to express oni 
!eetog», and Ihet^or® tliey do not com from ns till they force 
tiieir way m the taoet unpetowM eJoqnenee Our Unguaga is, as 
it were, to begin anew, and we make nso of the jnost singnlar and 
boldest combmations to explain onnelres Our wit cotoca troin ns, 
“ lie birdlime, brains and alt* We pay too little attention to 
Iona and method, ka-re -ant works in an onfiniahed state, but atiU 
the materials we work in are solid and of Nature’s mint , we do not 
deal m counterfeits We both nndef and orer do, but we Veep an 
eye to the prominent features, the mam chance We are more for 
weight ttiao show , care only about what interests ourselres, instead 
cd trying to impose upon otheca hy plausible appearances, and ace 
obstinate and mtractable in not coofonmng to common rules, by 
whu^ many amre at their ends with halt the real waste of thought 
and trouble We neglect all but the principal object, gather our 
force to make a great blow, bnng it down, and reUpee mto alnggiah* 
r.w»«t and indi&rence again. MoUnnia superaLol opus cannot he aaid 
of ns We may be accused of groesneas, but not o! flunanwa, of 
extraesgasee, but not of aTecfatiOB, of want of art and refinement, 
hut not of a want of truth and natme' Oar literature, m a word, 
13 Oothic and grotesque, unequal and ineg'^, not cast m a 
peeTwas mould, nor of one umform texture, bet cd gteat weght 
in the whole, and of incompatabla vsilua m the beet parl& It aims 
at an eicees of beauty or power, hits or misses, and u eitha reiy 
good indeed or absolutely good for nothing This character applia 
m particular to our Lteratore m the age of Fluabeth, whidi is its 
beat period, before the mtroduclwm ol a rage for Tnmdi rnlea and 
French models, for, whaterer may be the raloe ol our own onginsl 
style of composition, there can be neither oSenoe nor presumption 
in saymg, that it is at least better than our second-hand mutations 
of others. Oar usderatandmg (sneh as it is and must remain to 
be good lor Mjtha^) is not » thOTuughfare tor comnwnplsces, 
smooth as the palm of ones band,bat full of knotty points and 
juttn^ excrescences, rough, noereo, overgrown with hnunhlea, and 
I liko this aspect of the mind (as ewaa one said of the country), 
w’era nature keeps a good deal of the soil la her own hands. 
Pprhaj* the geuiua of our poetry has moru of Pan than of Api^t 
“hut Pan IB a god, Apollo is no moral* 


It remain* for me to 


WEBSTER ANP DECKER. 


theea t»o ifrters T do not know 


say aomethrng’of Webster and Decker Foe 


how to show my r^jard and adinira* 



THE EARLY DRAMATISTS. 


iZi 

tion sufficiently. Noble-minded Webster, gentle-hearted Decker, 
how may I hope to "express ye unblamed,” and repay to your 
neglected manes some part of the debt of gratitude I owe for proud 
and soothing recoUectiona P I pass by the “ Appius and Virginia ” of 
the former, which is, however, a good, sensible, solid tragedy, cast 
in a framework of the most approved models, mth little to blame 
or praise in it, except the affecting speech of Appius to Virginia just 
before he kills her ; as weU as Decker’s “ Wonder of a Kingdom,” his 
Jacomo Gentili, that truly ideal character of a magnificent patron, 
and Old Kortunatus and his Wishing-cap, which last has the idle 
garrulity of age, with the freshness and gaiety of youth stiU upon 
its cheek and in its heart. These go into the common catalogue, 
and are lost in the crowd; but Webster’s “ Vittoria Corombona” I 
cannot so soon part with ; and old honest Decker’s Signor Orlando 
Friscobaldo I shall never forget 1 I became only of late acquainted 
with this last-mentioned worthy character, but the bargain between 
us is, 1 trust, for life. We sometimes regret that we had not sooner 
met ■with characters like these, that seem to raise, re'vive, and give 
a new zest to our being. Vain the complaint 1 We should never 
have knoivn their value if we had not kno-\vn them always: they 
are old, very old acquaintance, or we should not recognise them at 
first sight. We only find in books what is already ■written ■within 
“ the red-leaved tables of our hearts.” The pregnant materials are 
there; "the pangs, the internal pangs are ready; and poor humanity’s 
afflicted 'will struggling in vain with ruthless destiny.” But the 
reading of fine poetry may indeed open the bleeding wounds, or pour 
balm and consolation into them, or sometimes even close them up 
for ever I . . . 

THE EAELT DBAMATISTS— APOSTROPHE. 

... In short, the great characteristio of the elder dramatic writers 
is, that there is nothing theatrical about them. In reading them you 
only think how the persons into whose mouths certain sentiments 
ate put would have spoken or looked : in reading Dryden and others 
of that school you only think, as the authors themselves seem to 
have done, how they would bo ranted on the stage by some buskined 
hero or tragedy-queen. In this respect, indeed, some of his more 
obscure contemporaries have the advantage over Shakspeare himself, 
inasmuch as wo have never seen their works represented on the 
stage ; and there is no stage-trick to remhid us of it. The charaotem 
of their heroes have not been cut down to fit into the prompt-boo , 
nor have we ever seen their names flaring in the play-biUs in sm 
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or largo capitals I do not mean to speak disrespectfnlly of tbe 
atago , but I think still higher of natnro, and next to that, of books 
They are the nearest to our thonghts they wmd into the heart , 
the poet’s verse slides into thoenrrentof our blood. "We read them 
when young , we remember them when old We read there of what 
has happened to others , we feel that it has happened to ourselves 
They are to be had everywhere cheap and good tVe breathe but 
the air of books we owe everything to their authors, on this side 
barbansia , and we pay them eaaQy with contempt while living, and 
with an epitaph when dead 1 Michael Angolo u beyond the Alps, 
Mrs Siddons has left the ct«ge, and ns to monm her loes Were 
it not so, there are neither picture-galleries nor theatres-royal on 
Salisbury Plain, where I write this, but here, even here, with a fow 
old authors, I can manage to get through the summer or the winter 
months without ever knowing what it is to feel ennui. They sit 
with me at breakfast , they walk out with me before dinner After 
a long walk through unfrequented tracks, after starting the hare 
from the fem, or hearing the wing of the raven nistbng above mf 
head, or being greeted by the woodman’s “stem good-night," as he 
stidkee mto hu narrow homeward path, Z can “take mine ease at 
mine inn,” bende the blazing hearth, and shake hands with Signor 
Orlando Fnscobaldo, as the oldest acquaintance 1 hare Ben 
Jonson, learned Chapmaa.'MMtec Webster, and Maater Ileywood are 
there, and seated round, discourse the silent hours away ^akspeare 
is there himself, not in Cibbers managers coat Bpenser is hardly 
yet retnmed from a ramble through the woods, or » concealed 
behind a group of nymphs, fswns, and satyrs hUtoo lies on the 
table, as on an altar, never taken up or laid down without reverence. 
Lyl/a Endynuon sleeps with the moon, that shines in at the window, 
and a breath of wind atimng at a di«fjin«> seema a sigh from the 
tree under which he grew old Faustus disputes in one corner of 
the room with fiendish faces, and reasons of dinne astrology Bella- 
fronfi soothes Matbeo, Vittena tnmnpbB over her judges, and old 
Chapman repeats one of the hymns of nomer, in his own fine trans- 
lation 1 I should have no ol^ectioD to pass my life in this manner 
out of the world, not thinkiag of it, nor it of me neither abused 
by my enemica nor defended by my foends , cardeas of the future, 
but sometimes dreaming of the past, which might as well be for- 
gotten Mr Wordaworthhasoipreaaed this sentiment well (perhapa 
I have borrowed it from him) 

•^ta, diwuos, ereoBchm world, and boot* woknow 
Are a *ub«tanti*l vwM, both pore sod good 
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Eound these, with tendrils strong os flesh and blood. 

Our pastime and our happiness will grow. 

Two shall be named pre-eminently dear, 

The gentle lady married to the Moor, 

And hearenly Una with her milk-white lamb. 

Blessings be with them and eternal praise, 

The poets, who on earth have made us heirs 
Of truth and pure delight in deathless lays. 

Oh, might my name be nninber’d nmong theirs, 

Then gladly would I end my mortal days ! ” 

I have no sort of pretension to join in the concluding wish of the 
iast stanza; bat I trust the writer feels that this aspiration of his 
early and highest ambition is already not unfulfilled ! 

BACOK, 

Bacon has been called (and justly) one of the wisest of mankind. 
The Avord wisdom characterises hhn more than any other. It was 
not that he did so much himself to advance the knowledge of man 
or nature, as that he saw what others had done to advance it, and 
what was still wanting to its full accomplishment. He stood upon 
the high vantage-ground of genius and learning, and traced, “as 
in a map the voyager his course,” the long devious march of human 
intellect, its elevations and depressions, its windings and its errors. 
He had a “ large discourse of reason, looking before and after.” He 
had made an enact and extensive survey of human acquirements : 
he took the gauge and meter, the depths and soundings of the 
human capacity. He was master of the comparative anatomy of 
the mind of man, of the balance of power among the difierent facul- 
ties. He bad thoroughly investigated and carefully registered the 
steps and processes of his own thoughts, with their irregularities 
and failures, their liabihtiea to wrong conclusions, either from the 
dilEculties of the subject or from moral causes, from prejudice, in- 
dolence, vanity, from conscious strength or weakness; and he applied 
tliis self-knowledge on a mighty scale to the general advances or 
retrograde movements of the aggregate intellect of the world. He 
knew well what the goal and croAvn of moral and intellectual power 
was, how far mon had fallen short of it, and how they came to miss 
it. He had an instantaneous perception of the quantity of truth 
or good in any given system, and of the analogy of any given result 
or principle to others of the same kind scattered through nature or 
history. His observ.ations take in a larger range, have more pro- 
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fundity from the fineness of his t*ct, snd more comprehension from 
the extent of his knowledge, along the line of which his imagination 
ran with eqnal celentj and certainty, than any other persons whose 
writings I know He, however, aeiz^ upon these results rather by 
intmtion than by inference ha knew them in them mixed modes 
and combined effects rather than by abstraction or analysis, as he 
explains them to others, not resotnng them into their component 
parts and elementary prmoples, ao much as by illustrations drawn 
from other thmgs operatmg m like manner and prodncmg similar 
resolts, or as he himself has finely expressod it, "ly the same 
footsteps of Nature treading or printing ttpon aereral subjects or 
matters" He had great aagacityof obserration, aolidity of gndg- 
ment, and scope of fancy , in this resembling Plato and Burke, that 
he was a popular philosopher and a phOoeophical declaitner His 
wntings Imva the gravity of prose with the fervour and vividness of 
poetry Hia asymgs have the effect of axioms, ate at once striking 
and eelf'evident He views objects from the greatest height, and 
his reflections require a enbtiraity in proportion to their profundity, 
as m deep wells of water we eoe the sparkhng of the highest fixed atara 
Tho chain of thought reaches to the centre, and ascends the brightest 
heaven of invention. Besson in him works like an mstmei, and Ins 


slightest suggestions carry the force of conviction His opinions an 
Judicial His mduction of partieolania alike Wonderful for leanung 
and vivacity, for curiosity and digm^,and an albpervading mlellert 
hmds the whole together m a gnceful and pleasing form. Ha style 
18 equally sharp and sweet, flowing and pithy, condensed and ex» 
pansive, expressing volumes id a sentence, or amplifying a single 
thought mto pages of neb, glowing, and delightful eloquence He 
had great liberality from eeeing the vanons aspects of things (there 
was nothing bigoted or mtoierant or exclusive about him), and yet 
he had firiMess and decision from feeling their weight and cons^ 
qnences His character wa 8 ,th«i,an tmaang insight into the Imuta 
of human knowledge and acqoaintaiwe with the JandmarLs of human 
mtellect, so as to trace its past history or point out the path to 
future inquiran , but when be quits the ground of contemplation of 
what others ^ve done oc KAodone to project himself into future 
tocoraii. h. beconi»^|X„d t.nUjte, ol or^md. 

Hu poducuon bewu 

Z If oP!" «. K. rf „„„ H. l»a not rtnotl, 

vn* faculty He was the pnncipal pioneer m the march 
nnlinn nt 4^ ®*°phy. and has cooij^eted the education and dis- 

aplme^ the for the acquisition of truth, by explaining all 
the impedimeau or furtherances that can be applied^ to it or cWred 
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out of its way. In a word, ho was ono of tho greatest men this 
country has to boast, and liis name deserves to stand, where it is 
generally placed, by tho side of those of our greatest writers, whether 
we consider tho variety, tho strength, or splendour of liis faculties, 
for ornament or use. . . . 

SIR THOT.IAS BROWE. 

Sir Thosias Browne and Bishop Taylor wore two prose-writers 
in the succeeding ago, who, for pomp and copiousness of stylo, might 
he compared to Bacon. In all other respects tlioy were opposed to 
him and to one another. As Bacon seemed to bend all liis thoughts 
to tho practice of life, and to bring homo tho h'ght of sdence to “tho 
bosoms and businesses of men,” Sir Thomas Browne seemed to bo 
of opinion that tho only business of life was to thinlc, and that tho 
proper object of speculation was, by darhening knowledge, to breed 
more speculation, and “find no end in wandering mazes lost.” Ho 
choso the incomprehensible and impracticable as almost the only 
subjects fit for a lofty and lasting contemplation, or for the oserciso 
of a solid faith. He cried out for an oh altiiudo beyond tho heights 
of revelation, and posed himself with apocryphal mysteries, ns tho 
pastime of his leisure hours. He pushes a question to the utmost 
verge of conjecture, that he may reposo on the certainty of doubt : 
and ho removes an object to the greatest distance from him, that 
he may take a high and abstracted interest in it, consider it in its 
relation to the smn of things, not to himself, and bewilder his un- 
derstanding in tho universality of its nature and tho inscrutable- 
noss of its origin. His is the sublime of indifference ; a passion for 
tho abstruse and imaginary. Ho turns tho world round for his 
amusement, as if it was a globo of pasteboard. He loolis down on 
sublunary affairs os if ho had taken his station in ono of tho planets. 
The antipodes aro next-door neighbours to him, and doomsday is 
not far off. With a thought he embraces both tho poles ; the march 
of his pen is over tho great divisions of geography and chronology. 
Kothing touches him nearer than humanity. Ho feels that he is 
mortal only in the decay of naturo and the dust of long-forgotten 
tombs. Tlie finite is lost in tho infinite. Tlie orbits of tho heavenly 
bodies or the history of empires aro to him but a point in time or a 
speck in the universe. Tho gieat Platonic year revolves in one of 
liis periods. Naturo is too little for tho grasp of his style. Ho 
scoops an antithesis out of fabulous antiquity, and rakes up an 
epithet from the sweepings of chaos. It is as if his books had 
dropped from the clouds, or as if ITriar Bacon’s head could speak 
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He Btends on the edge of the worid of ecnso and reason, and gams a 
vertigo bylookmg down at uapOBsihdities and dumeras. Or he busies 
hun^ with the mystenea of the Cabala or the enclosed secrets 
of the hearenly qumeunxee, as children are amused with tales ol 
the nursery The passion oi cnnosity (the only passion of child- 
hood) had m him sumred to old age, and had superannuated ha 
other faculties He moralises and grows pathetic on a mere idle 
fancy of ha own, aa i! thought and being wero the same, or as if 
“all this world were one glonona he" For a thmg to have ercr 
had a naaie a suffiaent warrant to entitle it to respectful belief, 
and to lorest it with all the rights o! a snhject and its predicates. 
He a superstitious, but not bigoted to him all religions are much 
the same, and he Says that ha should not hhe to hare bred in the 
time of (^rat and the apostles, as it would hare rendered ha faith 
too gross and palpable Ha gossiping ^otara and personal char- 
acter bare been preferred unjiatly to hlontasgnes Ha had no 
personal character at alt, but the peenhanty of resoirmg all the 
other elements ot ha being into thought, and of trying expenmenta 
on his own nature m an exhausted receirer of idle and luaatufaetory 
speculations ^ that be "differences himself by,” to use his own 
expression, u tha moral and physical indifference In descnbiag 
himself, he deals only is negatires He says he has neither pre* 
judices nor antipathies to maanen, habits, climate, food, to persons 
or things, they wen aUke acceptable to Ibm, as they afforded new 
topics for refleictioa, and he even professte that he could nerer 
bring himself heartQy to hato the denL He owns in one place of 
the “Religio Media, ” that "hecould be content if the species were 
continued like trees,” and yet be declares that this was from no 
aveision to lore, or beauty, or hannony , and the reasons he assigns 
to prove the orthodoxy of his taste m this rtapect is, that he was 
an admirer of the music of the spheres 1 Ha tells ns that he often 
composed a comedy in bis sleep It would be cunona to know the 
subject or the textnro of the plot It must have been something 
like Nabbea s “ JIask of Miciocosmui," rf which the dramalu jw'tw® 
have been already given , or else a misnomer, like Dante s “ Divine 
l^medy of Heaven, Hell, and Purgatory" He was twice married, as 

if to show ha disregard even for ha own theory, and he had a hand 
in the execution of some old women for witchcraft, 1 suppose, to 
l^p a decorum m absurdity, and to indulge an agreeable horror at 
his own fantastical revetiea on the occasion In a word, his mind 
seemed to converse chiefly with the intelbgible forms, the spectral 
apparitions of things , be dehghted ut the preternatural and vision- 
ery, and he only existed at Hio cactunfetence o£ his nature Be 
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had tho most intetise coosoiovmness o5 contradictions and nonenti- 
ties, and he dechs them out in the pride and pedantry of words as 
if they were the attire of his proper person ; the categories hang 
about his neck like the golden chain of knighthood, and he “ walks 
gowned ” in the intricate folds and sweeping drapery of dark sayings 
and impenetrable riddles 1 . . . 

JEREbrsr TAYLOR. 

jEEnirr TatIiOE was a writer as different from Sir Thomas Browne 
as it was possible for one writer to be from another. He was a 
dignitary of the Church, and except in matters of casuistry and con- 
troverted points, could not be supposed to enter upon speculative 
doubts or give a loose to a sort of dogmatical scepticism. He had 
less thought, less “ stuff of the conscience,” less “ to give us pause,” 
in his impetuous oratory, but he had equal fancy — ^not the same 
vastness and profundity, but more richness and beauty, more warmth 
and tenderness. He is as rapid, as flowing and endless, as the other 
is stately, abrupt, and concentrated. The eloquence of the one is 
like a river, that of the other is more like an aqueduct. The one is 
as sanguine as the other is saturnine in the temper of his mind. 
Jeremy Taylor took obvious and admitted truths for granted, and 
illustrated them with an inexhausttble display of new and enchant- 
ing imagery. Sir Thomas Browne talks in sum- totals; Jeremy 
Taylor enumerates all the particulars of a subject. He gives every 
aspect it will bear, and never " cloys with sameness.” His charac- 
teristic is enthusiastic and delightful amplification. Sir Thomas 
Browne gives the begiiming and end of things, that you may judge 
of their place and magnitude : Jeremy Taylor describes their quali- 
ties and texture, and enters into all the items of the debtor and 
creditor account between life and death, grace and nature, faith and 
good works He puts his heart into his fancy. He does not pretend 
to anniliilate the passions and pursuits of mankind in the pride of 
philosophic indifference, hut treats them as serious and momentoiB 
things, warring with conscience and the soul’s health, or furnishing 
the means of grace and hopes of glory. In his writings, the frail 
stalk of human life reclines on the bosom of eternity, ffis “ Holy 
Living and D5ing ” is a divine pastoral. He writes to the faitliful 
followers of Christ, as the shepherd pipes to his flock. He introduces 
touching and heartfelt appeals to familiar life ; condescends to men 
of low estate ; and his pious page blushes with modesty and beauty. 
His stjdo is prismatic. It unfolds the colours of the rainbow; it 
floats like the bubble through the air ; it is like innumerable dew- 
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drops that cht ter on the faco oI morning-, and tremWe «5 tbev glitter 
Ha do« not dig hia way undergromid, bat slides upon ice, 
tfw winged car of /ancy Tbo dtaaas light he thrOOT upra objecia 
« like an aurora borealis, plajmg betmrt hearen and earth 


Wbera pore Nieo>l* faJiy bank* am#. 

And fnaged with «««• T«iieUo roll* St* itreaia." 


Hta eiiiortattoM to piety and nitao aro a gay nmento tnon B« 
tfliva up deathVheads and amafanthme floTrer* , makes Ue a pro- 
cession to the grare, bnt crown* it with gaody garlands, and “ rams 
ftacnnaal roses "on Its path. In a word, his wntwgs are more like 
fine poetry than any other prose whatever, they are a song 

in praae of wrlne, and a bj^ to the Spint of the Universe. 


CONCLUSION 

1 BaTB done and if I hafe done no belter, the fanlt has been 
m nje, not in the subject My fihtng to this grew with my know- 
ledge of it , but so did my anxiety to do it justice I soma^w felt 
it as a point of honour not to make oj haarere think less h-gUy 
of uaie at thsee old wnters than I myself did of them. If I 
praised an author, it wss because I liJrod him if 1 bare qnoted a 
passage, it was because it pleased me lo the roedmg if I hare 
spoken eontemptuoasly of any one, it has been reluctantly It u 
no ea^ task that a writer, even la ao humble a class s4 myw>2L 
takes upon bun, be u scouted and ndiouled if be ^ils, and if he 
succeeds tb* enmity and canU and malice «-itb which he is assailed 
aw just m proportion to h» sneoesa Tie coldness and jealousy 
of tha fnends not mfreijuently pace with the rancour of in* 
cnemiM They do not Eke you a bit the better for rnifillmg tba 
good opinion they alwnya entertained of you. They Would wish you 
to be always promisuig a groat deal, and doing nothu^, that they 
may answer fop the perfotinanoe That sho»r* their eagaaty and 
does not hurt their raiuty An author wsstee his time in pwinfuf 
study and obscure researches, to gain « httle breath of popnlanty, 
and meets with nothing tut vexation and disappointment in 
ninety nine instances out of • hundred, or when be thinks to grasp 
the luckless pnae, finds it not worth the trouble— the perfume of 
a minute, fioetin„ as a shadow,bollow as a sound, “aa oftoo got 
•without merit aa lost without deaervmg' He tbmt# that the 
altainiaeiit of atknowledged excellence wiU secure him the exptee- 
Sion of those feeUnga m otbeia wln^ the image and hope of it 
bad axcitad la hi* own breast , bat instead of that, be meets witn 
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aotliing (or Boarcely nothing) but squiftt-eyed suspicion, idiot 
wonder, and grinning scorn. It seems hardly worth while to have 
taken all the pains he has heen at for this ! 

In youth we borrow patience from our future years : the spring 
of hope gives us courage to act and suffer. A cloud is upon our 
onward path, and we fancy that all is sunshine beyond it. The 
prospect seems endless, because we do not know the end of it. We 
think that life is long because art is so, and that because we have 
much to do it is well worth doing ; or that no exertions can be too 
great, no sacrifices too painful, to overcome the difficulties we have 
to encounter. Life is a continued struggle to be what we are not, 
and to do what we cannot. But as we approach the goal we draw 
in the reins ; the impulse is less, as we have not so far to go : as 
we see objects nearer, we become less sanguine in the pursuit; it 
is not the despair of not attaining, so much as knowmg that there 
is nothing worth obtaining, and the fear of having nothing left even 
to wish for, that damps our ardour and relaxes our efforts ; and if 
the mechaiuoal habit did not increase the facility, would, I believe, 
take away aU inclination or power to do anything. We stagger 
on the few remaining paces to the end of our journey ; make per- 
haps one final effort ; and are glad when our task is done 1 


[TaMt-Talk, or Original Essays on Men and Manners, 2 vols., 1821-2. Second 
Edition, 1824. Third Edition, 1845-6. Eourth Edition, 1S73. Many 
of these Essays originally appeared in the London Magazine and other 
Periodicals ] 

THE PAST AND EDTIIRE. 

I HAVE naturally but little imagination, and am not of a very 
sanguine turn of mind. I have some desire to enjoy the present 
good, and some fondness for the past; but I am not at all given to 
bmlding castles in the air, nor to look forward with much confidence 
or hope to the brilliant illusions held out by the future. Hence I 
have perhaps been led to form a theory which is veiy contrary to 
the common notions and feelings on the subject, and which I will 
here try to explain as well as I can. 

I cannot see, then, any rational or logical ground for that mighty 
difference in the value which mankind generally set upon the past 
and future, as if the one was everything and the other nothin'- f 
of no consequence whatever. On the other hand, I concp' 
ithe past is as real and substantial a part of our behm 
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much a ion4 _;{(&, undeniable eoMHfewtwn la thecstuasJeof bczman 

life, as the future can possibly to To say that the past is of no 
importance, unworthy of » inoiaeait** regard, because it has gone by 
and 18 no longer anything, is an argument that cannot bo held to 
any purpose , for if the has ceasod to to, and is therefore to 
be accounted nothing m the Male of good or evil, the future is yet 
to come, and has nerer been anything Should any one idioose to 
assert that the present only u of any raluo in a strict and positire 
sense, because that alone has a real existence, that we ahonld seize 
tbo instant good and giro all ebo to the winds, I con understand 
what he means (though perhaps he does not himself) , but I cannot 
comprehend how this dutmctioo between that which has » down* 
right and sensible and that winch haa only a remote and airy exist- 
ence can be applied to eatabliah tto preference of the future orcr 
the past , for toth are in this point of view equally ideal, absolntely 
nothing, except as they are ctwccived of by the mind s eye, and are 
thus rendered present to tto thoughts and feelings Nay, the one 
u even more imaginary, a more fantastic ercatare of the brain than 
the other, and the interest we tsJre m it more shadowy and gratin' 
tons, for the future, on which we lay eo much strees, may never 
coma to pva at all, that u, may never be embodied into actual 
existence in the whole coone of events, whereas the past haa cer 
tainly existed once, has received the stamp of truth, and left as 
uni^e of Itself behind It ueofar,tben,p1acM beyond thepoaslbihty 
of doubt, or as the poet has it, 

* ThoM ]oyi srv lodg d beyond tbe reach of fata * 

It IS not, however, attempted to to denied that though the future 
IS nothing at present, and baa do immediate interest while we are 
speaking, yet it u of the ulmoet consequence in itself, and of the 
utmost interest to the indindual, because it «n{{ toes a real exist- 
ence, and we have an idea of it as existing m tune to come. Well, 
then, the past also has no real existence , the actual sensation and 
the mtereat belonging to it ate both fled, but it toi had a real 
existc and wa can still call up a vmd reooUection of it as having 
once been, and therefore, by ponty of reasoning, it la not a thing 
perfectly insiguiScant in itself, nor wh(^y indilTerent to the mind, 
whether it ever was or not Oh not Far from it I Let us not 
r^hly quit our hold upon ttie past, when perhaps there may bo Lttle 
else left to bind us to exutcnce Is it nothing to have been, and to 
a»Te been happy or nuserahle? Or is it a matter of no moment to 
wa whether I have been one <* the other P Do I delude myself, 
bad oxciteu icon a shadow or a dceaiu, do I drees np m the gaudy 
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garb of idleness and folly a pure fiction, vrith nothing nnsworing to 
it in tho universe of things and tho records of truth, when I look 
back vvith fond delight or with tender regret to that which was 
at one tiino to mo my all, when I revive tho glowing imago of some 
bright reality, 

*' Tho thoughts ot vhicb can never from roy heart” 5 

Do I then muse on nothing, do I bond my eyes on nothing, when 
1 turn back in fancy to "those suns and skies so pure” that lighted 
up my early path ? Is it to think of nothing, to set an idle value 
upon nothing, to think of all that has happened to mo, and of all 
that can ever interest mo ? Or, to nso tho langnago of a Cno poet 
(who is liimsclf among my earliest and not least painful recol- 
lections) ; 

" What though tho radianco which was onco ro bright 
Bo now for ever vantsh’d from my sight, 

Though nothing can bring hack tho hour 

Of glory in the grass, of splendour in the fiow’r 1 ” — 

yet am I mocked with a lie -when I venture to think of it ? Or do 
I not drink in and breathe again tho air of heavenly truth wlien 
I but "retraco its footsteps, and its skirts fat off adore ” ? I cannot 
say nith llio same poet : 

" And SCO how dark tho backward stream, 

A little moment past so Broiling ” — 

for it is tho past that gives mo most delight and most nssuranco 
of rcahly. Itliat to me constitutes tho groat charm of tho “ Con- 
fessions of Kousscau ” is their turning so much upon this feeling. 
Ho scorns to gather up tho past moments of life being like drops 
of honey-dow to distil a precious liquor from them : his alternate 
plcasnrrs and pains are the be.ad-roU that bo tells over and piously 
woKihips ; ho makes a rosary of tho flowers of hojro and fancy that 
strewed las earliest years. NYhtai ho begins tho last of the " Ilevcries 
of a Solitary Walker,” " jTI y a aiijQurd'hni, jour dts- Pt'iBr''’S 
cmgt.'ur.fe nns dtpi.is cue /of premfer lai Afoduroc iT'nrens," what a 
yc.anu'ng of tho soul is implied in that short sentence ! Was nil 
that had happened to him, all that he had thought and felt in that 
s.'.d interval of time, to Ijo accounted nothing? YVns that loiifr, 
dim, fad«l retro'pe-t of years happy or mfeerablo — a blank that 
was not to make his erxs fall and his heart, faint within him in try- 
tag to grasp all that had onco filled it and that had staco vanished, 
lH>c,mse it was not a proswt into futurity? Was ho wrong in 
Cndiug more to intcrtsl him in it than in tho next fifty years — 

I 
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which he did not live to see « if he had what theoP 'Wo Id 
they have been worth thwdnng of compared with tl e t mos o£ his 
youth of his first meeting with Uadanie Warena with those times 
wh rf he has traced with sncb tenth and pure dehght in onr 
hiyirt 8 tables f '^Vhln al! the life of 1 fe was flown ” was he not 
to live the first and host part (A it over aga n and once more bo 
all tl at ho tl e i was ?— Ye woods that Mown tJ e clear lone brow 
of Norman Co irt why do 1 rem t ye so oft ai d fool a Boothm„ 
CO lEciousncss of your i tesonce hut tl at your h gh tops waving m 
tl 0 wit d recall to mo the honra and years that are for ever fled 
that ye renew in ceaseless murintna the story of long-cherished 
I opes and h tter disappo ntment that inyour solitudes and tangled 
Wilds I can wander and lose mysolf as I wander on and am lost in 
t) o sohtude of my own heart and that as your rusthng branches 
g VO tl e loud blast to the waste below — borne on the thoughts of 
other }earB I can loolc down with pat ent anguish at the cheerless 
desolaton which I feel within I Without Hat fsce pale as the 
primroee with hyacintl me locks for ever shunn ng and for ever 
1 sunting me mocking my waking thoughts as in a dream without 
that smile whi<Ji my heart could never tun to scorn without those 
eyes dark with then own lustre etiU bent on mine and drawing 
the soul into their hquid msses 1 ke a sea of love w thout that 
name tremblng m fancy i ear without that form ghdmg before 
me ] ke Oread or Diysd in fabled grovee what should I do^ how 
pass away the listless leaden footed louiaP Then wave wave on 


}e woods of Tuderley and lift your high tope in the air my sighs 
and voas uttered by your myet o vo ce breathe into me my fpimcr 
be ng and enable me to bear the thing I am 1— Tl e objects that 
vie liavo known in better days are the mam propa that enstain the 
weight of our affect ons and give us etrength to awa t our fluture 
lot The future is like a dead wall or a thick mist hiding all oweets 
from our v ew the past is el ve and etimng with objects b ight 
or BolemB and of unfading mterest "What is it in fact than we 
recur to ofteneet P at subjects do we think or talk of? 'Nlot 
the gnorant future but the well-etored past Othello tl e 1 loor 
of Yen 0 a mised Itself and his he-itm at the I ouse of S nor 
Brabant o by mnniEg through the story of his life even fron i his 
boyish days ” and^Jt bcgmled them cd their tears when hi did 
speak of some disastrous stroke which his youth suffered ” Tlua 
plan of mgratutmg h^jself would not have answered if the past 
had been like the contetlte of an old almanac of no uso bu i to 
lie tl rown as de and forgoffgti Wbat a blank for instance loes 
the histoiy of the world for th^taszt six thousand years preset t to 
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the mind, compared with that of the last! All that strikes the 
imagination or excites any interest in the mighty scene is what hai 
been I 

Neither in itself, then, nor as a subject of general contemplation 
has the future any advantage over the past. But with respect 
to our grosser passions and pursuits it has. As far as regards the 
appeal to the understanding or the imagination, the past is just as 
good, as real, of as much intrinsic and ostensible value as the future ; 
but there is another principle in the human mind, the principle of 
action or will; and of this the past has no hold, the future en- 
grosses it entirely to itself. It is this strong lever of the affections 
that gives so powerful a bias to oiir sentiments on this subject, 
and violently transposes the natural order of our associations. We 
regret the pleasures we have lost, and eagerly anticipate those which 
are to come : we dwell with satisfaction on the evils from which we 
have escaped (^Posihcec meminisse vuvabif), and (head future pain. 
The good that is past is in this sense hke money that is spent, which 
is of no further use, and about which we give ourselves little concern. 
The good we expect is like a store yet imtouched, and in the enjoy- 
ment of wliich we promise omrselves infinite gratification. What 
has happened to us we think of no consequence : what is to happen 
to us, of the greatest. Why so ? Simpl}' because the one is still 
in our power, and the other not, because the efforts of the will to 
bring any object to pass or to prevent it strengthen our attachment 
or aversion to that object, because the pains and attention bestowed 
upon an3iihing add to our interest in it, and because the habitual 
and earnest pursuit of any end redoubles the ardour of our expecta- 
tions, and converts the speculative and indolent satisfaction we 
might otherwise feel in it into real passion. Our regrets, anxiety, 
and ■wishes are thrown away upon the past ; but the insisting on the 
importance of the future is of the utmost use in aiding our resolu- 
tions and stimulating our exertions. If the future were no more 
amenable to our ivills than the past ; if our precautions, our sanguine 
schemes, our hopes and fears, were of as little avail in the one case 
as the other ; if we could neither soften our minds to pleasure nor 
steel our fortitude to the resistance of pain beforehand ; if all objects 
drifted along by us hke stra'ws or pieces of wood in a river, the ivill 
being purely passive, and as little able to avert the future as to 
arrest the past, we should in that case be equally indifferent to both ; 
that is, wo should consider each as they affected the thoughts and 
imagination with certain sentiments of approbation or regiot, but 
■without the importunity of .action, the irritation of the will, tlirow- 
ing the whole weight of passion and piejudice into one scale, and 
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leaving the other quite empty While the blow a coming we pre* 
pare to meet it, we think to ward off or break ite force, we arm our- 
selves with patience to endure what cannot be sTOiiled, we agitato 
ourselves with fifty needless ftfftrrna about it , but when the blow is 
struck the pang is over, ibeaVrs^Veia Tio longti neccssasy, end we 
cease to harass or torment ottrsdvesabout it more than wo can help 
It IB not that the one belongs to the future and the other to time 
pTst , but that the one is a aulqect of action, of uneasy apprehension, 
of strong passion, and that the other has passed wholly out of the 
sphere of ^lon into the le^n of 

“ fiAlw caBUmptatioa and tnajaatio paioa* 


It would not give a man more concern to know that be should be 
put to the rack a year hence than to recollect that he had been put 
to it a year ago, but that he hopes toavoid the one, whereas he must 
Bit down patiently under the conaciouscesa of the other In this 
hope he wears himself out u> warn atruf^les with fate, and puts him- 
self to the rack of bis itnagmatioa every day he has to hve in the 
rsASAwbilA «a«o or to Mkdepaoduvtot tho 

will as to set aside the necessity of immediate action, or to baffle all 
attempts to defeat it, it gives os bttle more disturbance or emotion 
than if it had already taken place, or were something to happen in 
another state of being, or to an indifferent person Criminals are 
ob«erved to grow more anxious as tbeir trial spproachee , but after 
tbcii sentence is passed they become tolerably resigned, and gener- 
ally sleep sound the night before its execution. 

It m some measure confirms this theory, that men attach more 
or less importance to past and future events acoording as they are 
more or less engaged m action and the busy scenes of life Those 
who have a fortune to make, or are in pursuit of rank and power, 
think bttle of the past, for it does not contribute greatly to their 
views those who have nothing to do but to think take neatly the 
same mterest m the pest as m the future The contemphition of 
the one is as deh^htfu! and real as that of the other The season 


of hope has an end but fhg reroe"’*^»'* of it is left The past 
stilly 1^.3^emoTy of tb^ »Ao ht^ 

the-^ray that they have trod, and can fro™ ** " glimpses that 
may make them less foriorn." The action and un- 

easmess of desire must pomt to the futij” ** “ 
innocence of shepherds, m the simphatH “ges, that a 

tomb was found with this inscnptwn, “I • " 

Though I by no means think that ouri attachment to 

We uia exact proportion to the value of ^ ““ 
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oi thoso splenofcio persons -(vlio tiffcct to think it of no vahio nt all. 
Qxte jjeu de dwse esl la vie hvmaine / is an exclamation in the mouths 
of moralists and philosophers, to which I cannot a'.TOo. It is little, 
it is short, it is not worth having, if wo take the last hour, and 
Icavo out all that has gone before, which has been one way of 
looking at the subject. Such calculators seem to say that life is 
notlung when it is over, and that may, in their sense, be true. If 
the old rule, Jlespice finem, were to bo made absolute, and no one 
could bo pronounced fortimato till the day of his death, there are 
few among us whose existence would, upon those conditions, bo 
much to bo envied. But this is not a fair view of the case. A 
man’s life is his whole life, not the last glimmering suufl' of the 
candle; and this, I say, is considerable, and not a litlle vtatUr, 
whether we regard its pleasures or its pains. To draw a peori.sh 
conclusion to the contrary from our own superannuated desires or 
forgetful indiflerenco is about as reasonable ns to say a man never 
was young because he has grown old, or never lived because he 
is now dead. The length or agrccablencss of a journey docs not 
depend on the few last steps of it, nor is the size of a building to bo 
judged of from the last stone that is added to it. It is neither the 
first nor last hour of our existence, but the space that parts these 
two — not our exit nor our entrance upon the stage, but what 
wo do, feel, and think while there — ^that wo aro to attend to in 
pronouncing sentence upon it. Indeed, it would be easy to show 
that it is the very extent of human life, the infinite number of 
things contained in it, its contradictory and fluctuating interests, 
the transition from one situation to another, tho hours, months, 
years spent in ono fond pursuit after another ; that it is, in a word, 
the length of our common journey, and the quantity of events 
crowded into it, that, baffling the grasp of our actual perception, 
in<ike it slide from our memory and dwindle into nothing in its 
own perspective. It is too mighty for us, and we say it is nothing ! 
It is a speck in our fancy, and yet what canvas would bo big 
enough to hold jts striking groups, its endless subjects ? It is light 
as vanity, and yet if all its weary moments, if all its head and heart 
aches were compressed into ono, what fortitude would not be over- 
whelmed with the blow 1 IVhat a huge heap, a " huge, dumb heap,” 
of wishes, thoughts, feelings, anxious cares, soothing hopes, loves, 
joys, friendships, it is composed of 1 How- many ideas and trains of 
sentiment, long and deep and intense, often pass through tho mind 
in only one day’s thinldng or reading, for instance 1 How many 
such da3's are there in a year, how many years in a long life, stUl 
occupied with something interesting, still recalling some old im- 
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pression still recumng to some difficult question and making pro- 
gress m It eveiy step tecompan cd with a sense ol power and 
every moment eon«e oua of the endeavour or the glad suo- 
cess for the mmd selves only «m that which keeps it employed, 
and IB wound up to a certain pitdi of pleasurable excatement or 
hvely sohatude by the neceESity of its own nature 
The passions contract and warp the natural progress of life They 
paralyse all of it that is not devoted to their tyranny and capnce 
Tl m makes the difference between the laughing innocence of child 
hood the plessantnesB of youth and the crahbedaess of age. A 
load of cares lies like a weight of guilt npon the mmd so that a 
man of business often has all the air the distraction and restless- 
nesa and hurry of feeling of a cnmmal A knowledge of tlie world 
takes away tl e freedom and atinplialy of thought as effectually as 
tl e contSa on of its es&m^ The aitleesneas and candour of our 
early ye.ira are open to si|) mpreasions at Ve because the mind 
IS not elOcotd Slid preoccupied with other objects Om pleasuiee 
and our pama come single make room for one another and the 
aprin„ of the mmd ta fresh and unbroken its aspect dear and 
unsullied Hence the tear foigot as soon es shed the sueshme of 
tl a breast ” But as we advance farther the will gets greater bead 
tVe form violent ant pathiee and indulge exclusive preferenens We 
n ako up our ninds to socae one thing and if we cannot have that 
will have nothing We wedded to epin on to fancy, to pre- 
Jidiee ahich dcstroye the soundneaa of our judgments and the 
8»remty and buoyancy of our feelings The chain of habit cods 
itself round the heart Idee a serpent to gnaw and stifle t It 
grows ngid and callous «jd for the softness and elasticity of child 
1 ood full of proud flesh and obstinate tumouis The violence and 
perven ty of our paasionB come in more and more to overlay our 
natural sensibihty and well grounded affectionji and wc screw our- 
eolvea up to aim only at those things which, are neither desirable 
nor practicable Thus hfe passes away m the feverish untation of 
pursmt and the certainty of disappointment By degrees nothmg 
hot this morbid state of feeling satisfies ua and all common 
pleasures and cheap atn’isementa are sacnficed to the demon of 
ambition avarice or disaipation Tbe machine is overwrought 
the parching heat of the veins dries up and withers the flowers of 
love Hope and Joy , and any pause any release from the rack of 
ewtasy on which we are atTd>died seems more insupportable than 
the pangs which we endure We ore suspended between tormenting 
deaires and the horrors of mwtn The impulse of the will like the 
wheels of a carnage going downhill beoomee too strong for the 
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driver, Reason, and cannot bo stopped nor kept ■witliin bounds. 
Sosao idea, some fancy, takes possession of the brain ; and howevor 
ridiculous, however distressing, however ruinous, haunts us by a 
sort of fascination through life. 

Kot only is this principle of excessive irritability to be Been at 
work in our more turbulent passions and pursuits, but even in the 
formal study of arts and sciences the same thing takes place, and 
undermines the repose and happiness of life. Tlio eagerness of 
pursuit overcomes the satisfaction to result from the accomphah- 
ment. The mind is overstrained to attain its purpose ; and when 
it is attained, the case and alacrity necessary to enjoy it are 
gone. Tlio irritation of action does not cease and go dc\vn with 
the occasion for it ; hut wo are first uneasy to get to the end of our 
work, and then uneasy for want of something to do. The ferment 
of the brain does not of itself subside into pleasure and soft repose. 
Hence the disposition to strong stimuli obsen’ablo in persons of 
much intellectual exertion to allay and carry ofi" the overexcite- 
ment. Tlie impwisatori poets (it is recorded by Spence in his 
“Anecdotes of Pope’’) cannot sleep after an evening’s continued 
display of their singvdar and difficult art. The rhymes keep running 
in their head in spite of themselves, and will not let them rest. 
Sfcoiianics and fahouring people never know what to do with them- 
selves on a Sunday, though they return to their work vrith greater 
spirit for the relief, and look forward to it with pleasure all the 
week. Sir Joshua Reynolds was never comfortable out of his paint- 
ing-room, and died of chagrin and regret because he could not paint 
on to the last moment of his life. He used to say that ho could 
go on retouching a picture for ever, as long ns it stood on his easel ; 
but as soon as it was once fairly out of the house ho never ivished 
to see it again. An ingenious artist of our own time has been 
heard to declare, that if ever the devil got him into his clutches he 
would set him to copy his own pictures. Thus the secure, ^elf-com- 
placent retrospect to what is done is nothing, while the anxious, 
uneasy looking forward to what is to come is everything. "We are 
afraid to dwell upon the past, lest it should retard our fulauro pro- 
gress ; the indulgence of ease is fatal to exceUence ; and to succeed 
in lito V--0 lose the ends of being. 
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CAPACITY AKD GENIUS 

[From Ihe »rtie!a “ Oa Genlnt *nd CJornmon 8en»e ”] 

CiriciTY IS not tbo samo tbing m genius Capacity may lie <le- 
Bcnbed to relate to tho quantity of knowledge, bowcTer itquired, — 
gemus to its quality and the mode of acquiring it Capaciiy is power 
over given ideas or comhinAlions of tdeaa, genius is the power over 
those which at® not gi^cn, and for which po olynoos or preciaa nJe 
can be laid down. Or capacity a power of any sort , genius is power 
of a different sort from what has yet been abown. A retentivo 
memory, a dear understanding, u capacity, but it is not genius. 
The Admirable Cnchton was a person of prodigious capacity, but 
there is no proof (tliat I know) that he ha/1 an atom of genius. IIis 
verses that rema n are dull and sterile He could learn all that was 
known of any eiihject he could do anything if others could show 
him the way to do it This was vciy wonderful , but that is all you 
can say of it It requuea a good capacity to play well at chcea , 
but, after all, it is a game of sloU, and not of genius Know what 
you will of It, the uuderstauding still moves in certain tracks m 
which others have trod it before, quicker or slower, with more or 
ess comprehcusioo and presenceot nuod The greatest sbll strikes 
out nothing for itself, from its own resources, the nature 

of the gome u a thug determinate and £sed there is no royal or 
poetical road to checkmate your edvenaiy There u no place for 
genius but in the indeGoite end unknown. The discovery of the 
binomial theoTem was on effort of genius, but there was none shown 
in Jedediah Buxtons being able to multiply nine figures by nice 
in his head. If he could have multiplied ninety figures by ninety 
instead of rune, it would have been equally useless toil and trouble. 
He IS a man of capaaty who possesses considerable intellectual 
riches he is a toon of grains who finds out a vein of new ore. 
Originality is the seeing nature difilerenlly from others, and yet aa 
it IS in itself It js not smgulanty or affectation, but the discovery 
of now and valuable truth. All the world do not see the whole 
meaning of any object they have been looking at Habit blinds 
them to some things ahort-siglitedDeBa to others Every mind is 
not a gauge and measnre of truth. Sfaturw has her surface and her 
dark recesses She is deep, obscure and infinite It is only minds 
on whom she makes her fullest nDpressions that can penetrate her 
shnne or unveil her Holy of ilolut It is only those whom she has 
filled with her spirit that have the boldness or the power to reveal 
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ner mysteries to others. But nature has a thousand aspects, and 
one man can only draw out one of them. Whoever does this is a 
man of genius. One displays her force, another her refinement; one 
her power of harmony, another her suddenness of contrast; one her 
beauty of form, another her splendour of colour. Each does that 
for which he is best fitted by his particular genius ; that is to say, 
by some quality of mind hito which the quality of the object sinlts 
deepest where it finds the most cordial welcome, is perceiv'ed to its 
utmost extent, and where again it forces its way out from the 
fulness with which it has taken possession of the mind of the 
student. The imagination gives out what it has first absorbed by 
congeniality of temperament, what it has attracted and moulded 
into itself by elective affinity, as the loadstone draws and impieg- 
nates iron. A little originality is more esteemed and sought for 
than the greatest acquired talent, because it throws a new light 
upon things and is peculiar to the individual. The other is com- 
mon, and may be had for the asking, to any amount. 

The value of any work is to be judged of by the quantity of origi- 
nahty contained in it. A very little of this ivill go a gieat way. 
If Goldsmith had never ■written anything but the two or three first 
chapters of the “Vicar of Wakefield” or the character of a Village 
Schoolmaster, they would have stamped him a man of genius. 
The editors of Encyclopaedias are not usually reckoned the first 
literary characters of the age. The works of which they have the 
management contain a great deal of knowledge, like chests or ware- 
houses, but the goods are not their own. We should as soon think 
of admiring the shelves of a library ; but the shelves of a library are 
useful and respectable. I was once applied to, in a delicate emer- 
gency, to ■write an article on a difficult subject for an Encycloptedia, 
and was advised to take time and give it a systematic and scientific 
form, to avail myself of all the knowledge that was to he obtained 
on the subject, and arrange it with clearness and method. 1 made 
answer that, as to the first, I had taken time to do all that I ever 
pretended io do, as I had thought incessantly on different matters 
for twenty years of my life ; that I had no particular knowledge of 
the subject in question, and no head for arrangement ; and that the 
utmost I could do in such a case would be, when a systematic and 
scientific article was prepared, to write marginal notes upon it, to 
insert a remark or illustration of my own (not to be foimd informer 
Encylopmdias) or to suggest a better definition than had been offered 
in the text. There are two sorts of writing. The first is compilation, 
and consists in collecting and stating all that is already known of 
any question in the best possible manner, for the benefit of the un- 

I V 



JW ttiLUA* H/z£.»rT-Essxr|sr ^APjCfl/r/c 
uformod reader An autl or<rf tl ucl-usi< ft very learned amanuensis 
o{ otW people » U oughts Tlia aaeond sort proceeds on bu Mtirely 
liffere t principle Instead of bringing down the account of know 
le(lt,e to the po nt at whicl it haft already amred jt profeesca to 
start tcom that point on the atrengtfa of tho wntoi a md 'ndual tn- 
fleet o 18 and auppoa ng the reader in pcaseas on of what «s already 
known Bupphea doficienc ee fills op eertain blanifs and quits tl o 
I oaten road in search of new tracts of observat on or fourcee cd 
fueling It u in vain to object to th a last stylo that It is disjointed 
disproport Qued and irroguJar It u merely a set of addit ons and 
correct ons to other men s works or to the common stock of huDian 
k owledgo printed separately You nupht as well erpect a con- 
t need cha n of reasoning m U e notca to a book. It ekipe all the 
tnte intermediate level eonunonplacca of the subject and only 
stops at the diflicult passagea of the human mind or tonehes on 
so ne striking point that has boon overlooked n previous editions 
A V Qw of a t bject to be connected and regular cannot be all new 
A writer will always be I able to be charged c ther with paradox or 
ommoDplaee, e ther with duloose or alT^at on But wo 1 ava no 
i^lit to demand from any one more than be pretends to Tl ere u 
ndeed a medium m all things but to un te ojq'oeite eseeUesoM u 
n taaV ord uanly too bard for mortality IJa who tucottfde'm what 
( e aims at or who takes the lead in any one mode or path of excel 
lence may think h msell very well oil It would not ^ fair to com 
pla n of the style of an Et^clopsdia as dull as wanting volat !e 
salt nor of the style of an lesay because it is too light and spark 
ling because t is not a capuf mertaum I grant it best to unite 
solioicy with show general uformsl on with part cular ingenuity 
This 18 the pattern of a jieriert style but 1 myself do ivat pretend 
to be a perfect writer Jn fine we do not banish ligl t Frenti wiu« 
from our tables or refuse to taste sparkling Champagne when wa 
can get t because t has not the body ol old port Bes dee 1 do 
not know that d Iness s strength or tl at an observat on is alight 
1 ecauso t IS striking Slediocnty maip d ty want of character is 
tl e great fault 

It la not then acuteness of organs or ertent of capacity that con- 
st tutes rare gen us or ysoducea the most exquis te models of art 
hut an mtensa sympftthy vith acme one beauty or distmguisTung 
liaractenstic m nature Imtabil ty alone or the interest taken 
n certain things may supply the jflace of genius in weak and 
otherwise ordinary minds As ttiera are certain instruments fitted 
to perform certa n kinds of Ubour there are certain tmnds bo framed 
as to prod ce certa 0 d»if-<taiaTtt »n art and 1 teraturo. which is 
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Euroly tho best use tho}’ can bo put to. If a man had all sorts of 
instniments in his shop and wanted one, he would rather have that 
one than bo supplied -with a double sot of all tlio others. If he had 
them twice over, he could only do what ho can do as it is, whereas 
irithout that one he perhaps cannot finish any one work he has in 
hand. So if a man can do one thing better than anybody else, tho 
value of this one thing is what he must stand or fall by, and his 
being able to do a hundred other things merely as well as anybody 
else would not alter the sentence or add to his respectability; on 
tho contrary, his being able to do so many other things well would 
probably interfere with and encumber him in the execution of tho 
only thing that others cannot do as well as he, and so far be a 
drawback and a disadvantage. More people, in fact, fad from 
a multiplicity of talents and pretensions than from an absoluta 
poverty of resources. . . . 

ON PEOPLE WITH ONE IDEA. 

TuF.itE are people who have but one idea ; at least, if they have moio 
they keep it a secret, for they never talk but of one subject. There 
is ilajor CartwTight : he has but one idea or subject of discourse. 
Parliamentary Reform. Now this a very good thing, a very good 
idea, and a very good subject to talk about ; but why should it be tho 
only one ? To hear the worthy and gallant Major resume his favourite 
topic is like law-business, or a person who has a suit in Chancery 
going on. Nothing can be attended to, nothing can be talked 
of, but that. Now it is getting on, now again it is standing still ; 
at one time the Master has promised to pass judgment by a certain 
day, at another he has put it off again and called for more papers, 
and both are equally reasons for speaking of it. Like the piece of 
packthread in the barrister's hands, he turns and twists it all ways, 
and cannot proceed a step without it. Some schoolboys cannot 
read but in their oivn book ; and the man of one idea cannot con- 
verse out of his own subject. Conversation it is not ; but a sort 
of recital of the preamble of a bill, or a collection of grave argu- 
ments for a man’s being of opinion with himself. It would be well 
if there was anj'thing of character, of eccentricity in all this ; but 
that is not tho case. It is a political homily personified, a walldug 
commonplace wo have to encounter and listen to. It is just as 
if a man was to insist on your hearing him ^o through the fifth 
chapter of the Book of Judges every time you meet, or like the 
story of the Cosmogony in the “ Vicar of W’^akefield.” It is a time 
played on a barrel-organ. It is a common vehicle of discourse into 
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which they get and are »et down when they pleaao, without any 
jvuns or trouble to themselves Keitfaer is it professional pedantry 
or tmduig quackery it has no ncaee The man has no moroto 
do with the question which he saddles on all his hearer* than you 
have This is what makes the matter hopeless If a farmer talks 
to you about his pigs or his poultry, or a physician about his 
patients, or a lawyer about his briefs, or a merchant about stock, 
or au author about himself, yon know how to account for this, 
It IS a common infirmity yon hare a laugh at his espenso, and 
there is no more to be said But liete is a man who goes ont of 
his way to be absurd, and is troublesome by a romantic efibrt of 
generosity You cannot say to him, “ All this may be mtcresting 
to you, but I hare no concern m it * you cannot put him off in 
that way He retorts the Latin adage upon you, AtAtl Auinaat a 
mt alwnwn p»(o He has got possession of a subject which is of 
oniveraal and paramount mtereet (not "a fee-gn^, due to some 
single breast"), and on that plea may hold you by the button as 
long as he chooses. His dolight is to harangue on what nowise 
nganls himself how, then, can you refnse to listen to what as little 
amuses you? Time and tide wait for so man. The business of 
the State admits of no delay The question of ’Dnireraal Suflrogn 
and Annual Parliaments stands first on the order of the day— takes 
precedence m its own nght of every other question. Any other 
topio, grave or gay, u looked open id the Lght of impertinence, and 
sent to Cottnlry Business is an intemiptioD , pleasure a digression 
from It It u the question before every company where the Major 
comes, which immediately resolves itself mto a eommitteo of the 
whole world upon it, is carried on by means of a perpetual virtual 
adjournment, and it is presumed that no other is entertained while 
this 18 pending— a deternuoation which gives its persevering adv^ 
cate a fair prospect of expatiating on it lo his dymg day As Ciesro 
says of study, it follows hun mto the country, it stays with him at 
home it sits with him at breakfast, and goes out with him to 
dinner It is like a part of bis dress, of the costume of his person, 
without which ho would be at a loss what to do If he meets you 
in the street, he accosts yon with it as a form of salutation if you 
see him at his own house, it u supposed yon come upon that If 
you happen to remark, "It u a fine day, or the town is fall," it is 
considered as a temporary cmnpioonse of the question, you are 
suspected of not going the whole length of the principle As 
Sancho, when reprimanded for mentioning his homely favounlo m 
the Duke’s kitchen, defended faunadf by aaying, “There T thoO'rht 
of Dapple, and there I spoke of him," so the tree sticUer “for 
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Eefonn neglects no opportunity of introducing the subject wherever 
he is. Place its veteran champion under the frozen north, and he 
will celebrate sweet smiling Eeform : place him under the midday 
Afric suns, and he %vill talk of nothing but Eeform — Eeform so 
sweetly smiling and so sweetly promising for the last forty years — 

" Dulce ridmtem Lalapen, 

Diilce loquentan /" 

A topic of this sort of which the person himself may be considered 
as almost sole pioprietor and patentee is an estate for life, free fiom 
all encumbrance of wit, thought, or study; you live upon it as a 
settled income ; and others might as well thmk to eject yon out of 
a capital freehold house and estate as think to drive you out of it 
into the wide world of common-sense and argument. Every man’s 
house is his castle, and every man’s commonplace is his stronghold, 
from which he looks out and smiles at the dust and heat of con- 
troversy, raised by a number of frivolous and vexatious questions — 
"Eings the world rvith the vain stir !” A cure for this and every 
other evil would be a Parliamentary Eeform ; and so wo return in 
a perpetual circle to the point from which we set out. Is not this 
a species of sober madness more provoking than the real P Has not 
the theoretical enthusiast his mind as much warped, as much en- 
slaved by one idea, as the acknowledged limatic, only that the former 
has no lucid intervals ? If you see a visionary of this class going 
along the street, you can tell as well what he is thinking of and wiU 
say next as the man that fancies himself a teapot or the Czar of 
Muscovy. Tlie one is as inaccessible to reason as the other : if the 
one raves, the other dotes ! 

There are some who fancy the Com Bill the root of all evil, and 
others who trace all the miseries of Me to the piaotice of muffling 
up cliildren in night-clothes when they sleep or travel. They will 
declaim by the hour together on the first, and aigue themselves 
black in the face on the last. It is in vain that you give up the 
lioint. They persist in the debate, and begin again — “But don’t 
yon see — ?” These sort of partisd obliquities, as they are more 
entertaining and original, are also by their nature intermittent. 
They hold a man but for a season. He may have one a year or 
every two years ; and though, while he is in the heat of any new 
discovery, he will let you hear of nothing else, he varies from him- 
self, and is amusing imdesignedly. He is not like the chimes at 
midnight. 

People of the character hero spoken of, that is, who tease you to 
death with some one idea, generally differ in their favom-ito notion 
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from the rest of the world »nd indued, it » the love of distinction 
wb ch IS mostly at the bottCHO of this pocubanty Tims oue person 
18 rcmarkahle for 1 vmg on a vegetable diet and never faHa to en 
tertam you all d nner lime with an invcctive against animal food. 
One of this eelf-denymg class who adds to the pnmitive aimpliaty 
of this sort of food the reeommendatioQ of having it in a raw state 
Imenting the death of a patient whom he had augured to be In a 
{jOod way as a convert to his eystom at last accounted for Ins dis- 
appointment in a whisper— But she ato moat pnvaUly, depend 
upon it * It IB not pleasant though it is what oi e submits to 
wilhngly from aomo people to be asVed every time you meet, 
whether you have quite left off dnnhing wise and to be compli 
mented or condoled with on your looks accord ng as you answer in 
the negative or afCrmative Abcraethy thinks his ptil an infallible 
euro for all disorders A person onco complaining to hia physician 
that be thougl t his mode of treatment bad not answered be 
assured him it was the beat tn the world — and as a proof of it ” 
says he I have had one gentleman a patient with your disorder, 
under the same regimen for the last sixteen years I *—1 have known 
persons whose minds were entirely taken ap st all tunes tmd on all 
occasions with such questions aa the Abolition of the Slave-trade, 
the Ilcstoration of tl e Jews or the progress of XTnitananism 1 
myself at one period took a pretty strong turn to love ghing against 
the Doctrine of Divine Right and am not ynt cured of my pre- 
judice on that subject Dow many projectors have gone mad u 
(,ood earnest from incessantly haiping on one idea the discovery of 
the philosopher’s stone the finding out the longitude or pnyuig off 
the national debt I The disorder et length comes to a fatal cnsia , 
but long before this, and while they were walking about and talking 
as nsnal the derongonient of the fancy the loss of all voluntary 
power to control or alienato their ideas from the single subject that 
occupied them was gradually taking place and overturning the 
'abne of the ondcrstanding by wrenching it all on one side Some 
persons have got a definition of the verb others a system of ehort- 
hand others a cure for tyjdius fever othen a method for preventing 
the counterfeiting of bank notes which they think the best possible, 
and mdeed the only one Others inNat there have been only three 
great men m the world leaving you to add a fourth A man who 
has been in Germany will eometimea talk of no thing bnt what 
is German a Scotchman ahraya leads the discourse to his own 
country Some descant on the Rantean philosophy There la a 
conceited fellow about town who talks always and everywhere on 
tills subject He wears the Categories round his neck 1 ke a pearl- 
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chain ; he plays off the names of the primary and transcendental 
qualities like rings on his fingers. Ho talks of the Kantean system 
while he dances ; he tallcs of it while he dines, he talks of it to Ins 
children, to his apprentices, to his customers. He called on me to 
convince me of it, and said I was only prevented from becoming a 
complete convert by one or two prejudices. He knows no moie 
about it than a pikestaff. Why, then, does he make so much 
ridiculous fuss about it ? It is not that he has got this one idea in 
his head, but that he has got no other. A dunce may talk on the 
subject of the Kantean philosophy with great impunity: if ho 
opened his lips on any other, he might be found out. A French 
lady who had married an Englishman who said little, excused him 
by saying, “ He is always thinking of Locke and Neivton.” This is 
one way of passing muster by following in the suite of great names ! 
— ^A friend of mine, whom I met one day in tlie street, accosted me 
with more than usual vivacity, and said, “ Well, we’re selling, we're 
selling I” I thought he meant a house. “ No,” he said ; “haven’t 
3’ou seen the advertisement in the newspapers P I mean five-and- 
twenty copies of the Essay.” This work, a comely, capacious quarto 
on the most abstruse metaphysics, had occupied his sole thoughts 
for several years, and he concluded that I must be tliinldng of what 
ho was. ... - . 

Mr. Owen is a man remarkable for one idea. It is that of himself 
and the Lanark cotton-mills. He cairies this idea baclnvards and 
forwards with him from Glasgow to London, \vithout allowing any- 
thing for attrition, and expects to find it in the same state of purity 
and perfection in the latter place as at the former. Ho acquires a 
wonderful velocity and impenetrabihty in his undaunted transit. 
Resistance to liim is vain while the whirling motion of the mail- 
coach remains in his head. 

“ Nor Alps nor Apennines can keep him out, 

Nor fortified redoubt.” 

Ho oven got possession, in the suddenness of his onset, of the 
Bte.rm-engino of the Ttmes newspaper, and struck oS’ ton thousand 
woodcuts of the "Projected Villages,” which aflbrdcd an ocular 
demonstration to all who saw them of the practicability of hlr. Owen’s 
whole sclieme. Ho comes into a room with one of these documents 
in his hand, with the air of a schoolmaster and a quack doctor 
mixed, asls very kindly how you do, and on hoaiiug you are still in 
an indifferent state of health oiving to bad digestion, instantly turns 
roimd and observes, that " all that ivill be remedied in Ids plan ; 
that, indeed, he thinks too much attention has been paid to the mind, 
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and not ei ouf,b to the body that m hw eystem wh ch he ha* now 
perfocted and which will ») oiily bo generally adopted he haa pro- 
vided effectually for both that he h** been lon„ of op nion tl at 
the m nd depend* altogether on the phya cal organisation and 
vhere the latter is neglected or disordered the former mnat langrosh 
and want ts duo ngour that exercise u tl crcforo a part of his 
systen with full 1 berty to develop every faculty of mind and body 
that two object ons had been made to his New View of Society 
V z its want of rclaxat on from labour and its want of variety bot 
tlehrst of these tie too great rrstra t bo trusted ho had sdready 
answered for where the powers of m nd and body were frcoly oxer- 
c sed and brought out surely 1 berty must he allowed to exist in 
the h gl eet degree and as to the second the monotony wh ch 
would be produced by a regular and general plan of eo-operat on he 
ooDce ved he had proved la his New View and Addressee to the 
n ghcr Classes that the cooperation he had recommended waa 
I ccesaanly condncive to the moat extens ve improvement of the 
deus and faeull ce and where this was the case there must he the 
greatest posa ble variety metead of a want of it” And having said 
tbis this expert and sweep n^ orator tahea op his hat and walks 
downsta re after reading his lecture of truisms like a playbQl or an 
apothecary s advertuement and should you stop him at the (loot 
to say by way of putt a, m * word in common that Mr Soutboy 
seems some hat tavonrable to his plan in his late Letter to htr 
1ft lliam Sm th ho looks at you with a smile of p ly at the futil ty 
of all oppos t on and the idle ess of all encouragement People 
who thus swell out some vap d echeme of the r own into undue 
importance seem to me to lobo r under water in the head — to 
esh b t a huge hydrocephalus I They may bo very w orthy people 
for all that but they are bad oomparuons and very indifferent 

asoneia 

I hate to be aurfe ted mth anything however sweet I do not 
want to be always t cd to the same quest on m if there were no 
other in the world. I life a nund more Cathol c. 

I fove to tslk w tfa manocn 

That sotno fiviii a far oouatre4 ” 

! am not for a collnaon” but "an exchange "of ideas It is 
well to hev what other people have to say on a number of subjects 
1 do not wish to be alway* respumg the same confined atmosphere 
but to vary the acene tod get a 1 ttie rel ef and fresh air out of 
doors Do all we can to shake it off there is always enough 
pedantry egotism and s^-conce t left lurking bel md we need 
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not seal ourselres up hermetically in these precious qualities; so 
as to thinh of nothing but our own wonderful discoveries, and hear 
nothing but the sound of oiw own voice. Scholars, like princes, 
may learn something by being incognito. Yet we see those who 
cannot go mto a bookseller’s shop, or bear to be five minutes in a 
stage-coach, without letting you know who they are. They carry 
their reputation about uith them as the snail does its shell, and sit 
under its canopy, like the lady in the lobster. I cannot understand 
this at all. Wliat is the use of a man’s always revohdng round his 
own little circle ? He must, one should think, be tired of it Mm- 
self, as well as tire other people. A well-known writer says wth 
much boldness, both in the thought and expression, that “ a Lord 
is imprisoned in the Bastille of a name, and cannot enlarge liim.self 
into man ; ” and I have known men of genius in the same predica- 
ment. "Why must a man be for ever mouthing out his own poetry, 
comparing himself with Milton, passage by passage, and weighing 
every line in a balance of posthumoxis fame which he holds in his 
own hands ? It argues a want of imagination as well as common- 
sense. Has he no ideas but what he has put into verse, or none 
in common with his hearers? Why should he think it the only 
scholar-like thing, the only “ virtue extant,” to see the merit of his 
niitings, and tliat “men are brutes without them”.** Why should 
he bear a grudge to aU art, to all beauty, to aU wisdom that does 
not spring from his o\vn brain? Or why should he fondly imagine 
that there is but one fine thing in the world, namely, poetry, and 
that he is the only poet in it? It will never do. Poetry is a very 
fine thing ; but there are other things besides it. Everything must 
have its turn. Does a wise man think to enlarge his comprehension 
by turning his eyes only on himself, or hope to conciliate the ad- 
miration of others by scouting, proscribing, and loathing aU that 
they deUght in ? Ho must either have a disproportionate idea of 
himself, or be ignorant of the world in which he lives. It is quite 
enough to have one class of people bom to think the universe made 
for them ! — ^It seems also to argue a want of repose, of confidence, 
and firm faith in a man’s real pretensions to be alwaj-s dragging 
them forward into the foreground, as if the proverb held here. 
Out of sight out of mind Does he, for instance, conceive that no 
one would ever think of his poetry unless he forced it upon them 
by repeating it himself ? Does ho believe all competition, all allow- 
ance of another's merit, fatal to him? Must he, like Moody in the 
“ Country Girl,” lock up the faculties of his admirers in ignorance of 
all other fine things, painting, music, the antique, lest they should 
play truant to him ? Methinks such a proceeding implies no good 
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opinion of h s own gewna or ibesr tasto — it is deficient m dignitT 
and in decorum Surely if any one ja convinced of the reahtv of an 
acquisition ha can bear not to hare it spoten of every minute If 
he knows he has an nniloahted aupenonty m any respect he wil] 
not be nneasy because eicry one he meeta la not in the secret nor 
staggered by the report of rival excellence 
There are persona who, mtbont being chargeable with the vice 
here spoken of yet ‘ stand acconntant for as great asm," though 
not dull and monotonous th^ are viraciona mannerists in their 
conversation and excessive egotists Though they ron over a thou- 
sand subjects in mere gaiety of heart, their delight still flows from 
one idea namely themaelvea Open the boob in what page you 
will there is a frontispiece of tbemadves staring you m the face 
Tfaev are a sort of JajiM o tk« Gretn with a spng d laurel, a little 
tmsel and a little smut hot still playing antics and keeping in 
incessant niotion to attract attention end extort yonr pittance of 
approbation '^’hether thqr talk of the town or the country, poetry 
or politics it comes to mudi the sania thing If they talk to yon 
of the town its diversions ‘ its palaces, its ladies and ita stze^ ” 
they are the delight the grace and omameDt of it If they are 
descnbmg the charms of the country they give no acoonnt of any 
u dividual spot or object or eonren of pleasure but the circumstanco 
of their bein^ there IVitb them conversing we fo^t all place, 
all seasons and their chanjte* They pethapa pluck a leaf or a 
flower patronise it aod hand it you to admire, but select no one 
feature of beauty or grandeur to dispute the palm of perfection with 
their own persons Their rural descriptions are mere landscape 
bstlgroiinds with their own portraits in an engagmg attitude in 
front They are not obeervuig or engoymg the scene but doing 
the honours as masters <A the oeremoniee to nature, and arbiters 
of elegance to all humanity If they tel] a lov^tale of enamoured 
princesses it is plain th^ fancy themselves the hero of the piece. 
If they discuss poetry, their coooounms still turn on something 
genial an 1 unsophisticated, meaning lh«r own style , if they enter 
into politics it IS understood that a hint Irom them to the potentates 
of Europe is sufficient In short as a bver (talk of what you will) 
I rings in his nustteas at every tun, so these persons contrive to 
divert your attention to the tamo darling object— they are, in fact, 
m love with Ihemselvfes and, like lovers should be left to keep their 
own eompat y 
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THE IHDIAH JUGGLERS. 

CoMiKa forward and seating himself on the ground in liis white 
dress and tightened turban, the chief of the Indian jugglera begins 
uith tossing up two brass balls, which is what any of us could do, 
and concludes with keeping up four at the same time, which is what 
none of us could do to save our lives, nor if we were to take our 
whole lives to do it in. Is it, then, a trifling power we see at work, 
or is it not something next to miraculous ? It is the utmost stretch 
of human ingenuity, which nothing but the bending the faculties 
of body and mind to it from the tenderest infancy svith incessant, 
ever-ansious application up to manhood can accomplish or make 
even a slight approach to, Man, thou art a wonderful animal, and 
thy ways past finding out 1 Thou canst do strange things, but thou 
tumest them to little account ! — To conceive of this effort of extra- 
ordinary dexterity distracts the imagination and makes admiration 
breathless. Yet it costs nothing to the performer, any more than 
if it were a mere mechanical deception with which he had nothing 
to do but to watch and laugh at the astonishment of the spectators. 
A single error of a hair’s-breadth, of the smallest conceivable portion 
of time, would be fatal : the precision of the movements must be 
like a mathematical truth, their rapidity is like lightning. To catch 
four balls in succession in less than a second of time, and deliver 
them back so as to return with seeming consciousness to the 
hand again ; to make them revolve round him at certain intervals, 
like the planets in their spheres ; to make them chase one another 
like sparkles of fire, or shoot up like flowers or meteors ; to throw 
them behind his back and twine them round his neck like ribbons 
or like serpents ; to do what appears an impossibility, and to do it 
with all the ease, the grace, the carelessness imagmaUe ; to laugh at, 
to play with the glittering .mockeries; to follow them with his eye 
as if he could fascinate them ivith its lambent fire, or as if he had 
only to see that they kept time with the music on the stage — there 
is something in all this which he who does not admire may be quite 
sure he never really admired anything in the whole course of his 
life. It is skill surmounting difficulty, and beauty triumphing 
over skill. It seems ns if the difficulty once mastered naturally 
revolved itself into ease and grace, and as if, to be overcome 
at all, it must be overcome without an effort. The smallest 
awkwardness or want of pliancy or self-possession would stop 
the whole process. It is the work of ivitchcraft, and yet sport 
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far cbildten. Some of the other feats are qn te fl« cunous an 1 
wonderful such as the balaneag the artificial tree and ahooting a 
bu-d Irom each branch throogh a qmll thongh none of tW have 
the elegance or facility of the hepping up of the brass balls You 
are m pa n for the result and glad when the experiment u OTer, 
tliPY are not accompanied with the eame unuiised, unchecked delight 
n.1 the former and 1 would not p»e mndi to be merely aatoniAed 
without bciHo pleased at U e esme tune d* to the swallowing of 
the sword tl e police ought to mtetfere to prerent it tVhen 1 saw 
the Indian juggler do the same things before, his feet were bare 
and ha had largo nngS on the toes which kept tnnung round all 
the tune of the performance ss if they moved of theniselrea. The 
1 eating a speed in Parbament drawled or stamn ered out by the 
Ilonoural le Member or the hoble Lord the ringing the dianges on 
tl cir commonplaces wh ch any one conld repeat after them as well 
as tl ey stirs me not a }ot shakes not my good opinion of mj-seU 
but the seeing the Ind an lu^glcrs does It makes me ashamed of 
myself I ask what there is &at I can do as well as this P hothiug 
N\hat>iaTo 1 been doing all myliteP BaveL been idle orharel 
nothing to show for all my labour and pains P Or have I passed my 
tune in pounng words like water mto empty nevee lolliiig a stone 
Ip a hill and then down agam trying to prove an argument in the 
teetb of facts and looloag tor causes m the dark and not finding 
tbemP Is there no ona tbingin which I can challeogo competition 
that I can brmg as an lastaoce of exact perfection ui whnfii others 
cannot find a fiawP The utmost I can pretend to >s to write a 
desenpt on of what this lellow can do I can write e book so can 
many others who have not even leatncd to spell What abortions are 
these Esssysl Wbaterrors whatiU piecedtransitions whatcrooked 
reasons what lame conclusMOsI How little is made out and that 
1 tUa how fill Tel they are the beet I can do I endeavour to 
recollect all I have ever observed or thought upon a subject, and 
to express it as nearly as I can. Instead of writing on four subjects 
at a time it is as much as I can manage to keep the thread of one 
discourae clear and nuentangled L have also tune on my hands to 
correct my op nions and polish iny periods but the one I cannot 
and the other I will not do I am fond of arguing yet with a good 
deal of pains and practice rt is often as much as I can do to beat 
my man though he may be an mdiflhrent hand A common fencer 
would disarm hia adversary in the twinkling of an eye nn]e« ho 
were a professor hke himself A stroke of wit will sometimes pro 
duce this effect but there is no auch power ot superiority in sense 
or teaaenmg There is no oomidete mastery of eiccnt on to be 
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shovfu there ; and you hardly know the professor from the impudent 
pretender or the mere clown. . . . 

Further, what is meant by perfection in mechanical exercises is 
the performing certain feats to a uniform nicety, that is, in fact, 
undertaking no more than you can perform. You task yourself; 
the limit you fix is optional, and no more than human industry and 
slrill can attain to ; but you have no abstract, independent standard 
of difficulty or excellence (other than the extent of your own 
powers). Thus he who can keep up four brass balls does tliis to 
’perfection; but he cannot keep up five at the same instant, and 
would fail every time he attempted it. That is, the mechanical 
performer undertakes to emulate himself, not to equal another. 
But the artist undertakes to imitate another, or to do what nature 
has done, and tliis, it appears, is more difficult, viz., to copy what 
she has set before us in the face of nature or “ human face ^viue,” 
entire and without a blemish, than to keep up four brass halls at 
the same instant ; for the one is done by the power of human skill 
and industiy, and the other never was nor will be. Upon the whole, 
therefore, I have more respect for Reynolds than I have for Richer; 
for, happen how it will, there have been more people in the world 
who could dance on a rope like the one than who could paint like 
Sir Joshua. The latter was but a bungler in his profession to the 
other, it is true ; but then he had a harder taskmaster to obey, 
whose ■ivill was more wayward and obscure, and whose instructions 
it was more difficult to practise. You can put a child apprentice 
to a ttunbler or rope-dancer ivith a comfortable prospect of success, 
if they are but sound of -wind and limb ; but you cannot do the 
same thing in painting. The odds are a million to one. You may 

make, indeed, as many Haydons and H s as you put into that 

sort of machine, but not one Reynolds amongst them all, with his 
grace, liis grandeur, his blandness of giisto, “ in tones and gestures 
hit,” unless you could make the man over again. To snatch this 
grace beyond the reach of art is, then, the height of art, where fine 
art begins, and where mechanical skill ends. The soft suffusion of 
the soul, the speechless breathing eloquence, the looks "commercing 
with the skies,” the ever-shifting forms of an eternal principle, that 
wliich is seen but for a moment, but dwells in the heart always, 
and is only seized as it passes by strong and secret sympathy, must 
be taught by nature and genius, not by rules or study. It is sug- 
gested by feeling, not by laborious microscopic inspection ; in seek- 
ing for it without, we lose the harmonious clue to it within ; and 
in aiming to grasp the substance, we let the very spirit of art 
evaporate. In a word, the objects of fine art are not the objects 
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of » tht but w th««o Uit tl • objocU of la<t« Boa 
tliat u w tl ej BiTwal to Ih* »««»• of l>c*Bty of f t«<« ir© »n>l ft 
power 1 1 1( 9 biiin»ti brtoil «hI Bro •ii'lBiaeJ by tint Cnw BotiK* 
an 1 revualul jn t!>e r inner itnirturo to Ibo eyo In re am. >»t fo 
IK aUo a l&n^ap) Object! Lbe wiml! haro B mcnnin^ Bod ll« 
true artot ta the interpeter «( ttu* laiyuafie which he can only 
do by knowing iU appl cation to a thootasd other ol jecta »a a 
thousand other iitoatkona. Tho* the eye ia too tliml a (,'uule of 
iteelf to list ngouh between the warm or cold tore ol a deep-blue 
sVy but anoO er tenae acta ae a monitor to it ai d dava sot err 
T1 0 colour of tba learoa in a ttnnm would lie not! tng without tl o 
( il g that accompen ee it but it k that foeliog t1>at ttampe them 
on the amms faded anand blighted alinnkii „ from tl e winter* 
(Lkw ai d makoi the i „ht as tree aa toucli 

Ct eg to n<h tssf aeJ taeg ea atary bootb." 

T) Q more ethereal erancscent moro rvEned and ful lime [wrt of 
art la tl 0 eco On nature (hroi^h Ue mail am of aenticnent and 
j-ree on u each object u a aymlAl of tho aStct ma and a UnV In the 
chain of our coUcaa Icing liut tbe unrarrllng this myatervui 
vch of tluiught and f(«I iti, la alone in tbe hfiuoa pit namely m 
tba pair of that tmnbbog eotubility whicli U awake to erery 
chw ga and erery molifieaUoo of lU erm^raryiag lmj«»ebn» that 
IhnU* la aacb earn and hm al«ne tba Una*' 

Tbia poww w iadiff rwitly celled cenin* imagination feclio„ 
twte b It tho manner in which it acta open t) e tnind can neither 
bo defiued by aUtract rules a« w the case in actence nor rented 
1 y contmoa] onraiyuig expenmenti aa If the case In mcdiaoical 
perfonaaooea The taochtn cal eirenenoe of the Dutch pamter* in 
colo inng and handl ng u that which comee tl e neareet in Cne art 
to the pctfoclion of certain manual exhibitions cf alalL The troth 
of tho cCect and the feabty with which it is produced are eijufdly 
edimwno Up to a certain po nl eeeryth ng is faultless Tho 
hand and eye bare done tbe r put There ie only a want of 
taste and genius It is after we enter npon tl at euchantesl 
ground that t! o 1 urjap ono 1 begins to droop and flag as in a 
rtrango road or in a thhik mist benightod and making 1 ttia way 
with many attempta and nwy f*dun» and that tho beat of os only 
escape with half a tnumj^ s^e nndofinod and tho imaginaiy are 
tl e regions tl at we must pe»V lihe Batan difTcult and doubtful 
I alf flying half on foot ” Th^bjeet in sense is a joaitive tiling, 
and execution oomea with pracl o\. 
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Cleverness is a ccsrtaia Icnack or aptitude at doing certain things 
which depend more on a particular adroitness and off-hand readiness 
than on force or perseverance, such as making puns, making epi- 
grams, making extempore verses, mimicking the company, mimicking 
a style, vtc. Clovcmess is either liveliness and smartness, or some- 
thing answering to tUight~of-hand, like letting a glass fall sideways 
off a table, or else a trick, like knowing the secret spring of a watrii. 
Accomplishments aro certain oxtomnl graces, which are to bo learned 
from others, and wliich are easily displayed to the admiration of the 
beholder, viz., dancing, riding, fencing, music, and so on. These 
ornamental acquirements are only proper to those who are at ease 
in mind and fortune. I know an individual who, if ho had been 
l)om to an estate of five thousand a year, would have been the 
most accomiilished gentleman of the ago. Ho would have been the 
delight and envy of the circle in which ho moved — would have graced 
by his manners the liberality flowing from the openness of his heart, 
would have laughed with the women, have argued with the men, 
have said good things and writton agreo.ablo ones, ha\ 0 taken a hand 
at piquet or the lead at the harpsichord, and have sot mid sung his 
own verses — nuga canor® — with tenderness mid spirit; a Rodicster 
without the vice, a modem Surrey I As it is, all these capabilities 
(if o.vcellenco st.and in his way. Ho is too versatile for a professional 
iiiau, not dull enough for a political drudge, too gay to bo happy, 
too thouglitless to bo rich. Ho wants the enthusiasm of the poet, 
the 6everit3' of the prose-ivritcr, and the application of the man of 
business. — Talent is the capacity of doing nn3'thing that depends 
on application and industiy, sv.cli as writing a criticism, makuig n 
sixjcch, stndvnng tlio law. Talent differs from genius, as voluntmy 
differs from involuntary power. Ingenuity is genius in trifles, 
greatness is genius in undertakings of much pith and moment, A 
clover or ingenious man is one who tain do ain thing well, whether it 
is worth doing or not; a gicat man is one who can do that whicli 
when done is of the highest importance. Tliciuistoclcs said he could 
not plav' on tiio flute, but that ho cauld make of a small city n 
great one. lliis gives one a pretty good idea of tlio distinction 
in question. 

Gre.itness is greiit power, producing great effects. It is not 
enongli that a man has great power in himself, lie must siioiv it to 
all the world in a wa3' that cannot be hid or gainsaid. Ho must 
fill up a certain idea in the public mind I have no other notion of 
crest ness than this twp’old de.f.nition, great results spruiiring from 
g.-v.it ii'htreut ei:crg3', H:o grc.a{ in visible obje-'ts iirs relat’oti to 
U.al T.lacii extends over space: the gtv.at ui nioiita! ones has to do 
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with *l«w and tunc, ^o ra-wn U trnly proa who u ptta only in 
hialfe-tmo The Uat of gwati c«i*tb«r»v« NutJimp 

taa be eald to bo pwat tH«.t haa a diat net 1 m t or U at Ixirdota on 
BometJ Dg c» 1 ntly preator than lUelf Drsi tea what b il ort- 
1 red and paropered into m«* ootoncty u of a proM and trulpar 
q ibty in itarlf A tonl Mayor l» I anlty a groat nsan. A aty 
orator or patriot of tho day only ahow by reaching the he It of 
tlic r wishca tho I ataneo they aro at from any troo ansi t on. 
Pop lanty la nc thcr fame nor prwitnoW. A king (m iuch) u not 
a great man llo haa great power but it t» not J w own. Ho 
m roly wicl la tho lerer of tl o State «h ch a cl tj ai i Iwt or a 
madman can do It la tio ofTci not tho man wo ga*« nt. Any 
oDoclao u theaame 1 1 at on wo 11 t<o ] sat a< m b ano\j<.«tof 
ahj >ct ei rtfw ty tVe la g> at tho roontry girl wl o bar n„ own a 
long oxprrweil her d sappo ntment by a'J ng " It by I o u only a 
manl" \«t knowing llna we mn lo ows a long aa f be was *o no- 
tl ng more than a man. To duplay tho greatest powtrs nnl « 
they are apj I eJ to great purirofo makes noth n„ for tl o rharacter 
of groalntaa To tl row a Wl jeom through tho eye of a u >w3Ie 
to mult ply nino figures by o ne in tho rormory argues d fuito 
dnrtcnty of loly and capacity of nun I b t noth ftg comes of i tber 
Thero 11 a surpni tig power at work but tl e vlTecta an t»t ptopot- 
t onate or s ch as tako hol 1 of tho ui aginat on To imiTcsa (hn 
dea of power on others tl ey must lo maile n some way to feet it 
It must be comraun catod to their md rstan Inga m the ahapo of 
an ncrcaao of knorrlcdgo or it must subd o and orenwo U cm by 
aubjoeting the r wills. Adm tat on to bo coL 1 and last mnat bo 
founded on proofs from wh ch we bare no mewos of rscnping it is 
nc th T a ali.,ht nor a rolnntary pit A mathemat cinn who solves 
a p ofo nd problem a poot who cteatce an image of boauty m tho 
Cl ud that waa not there before impnrta knowledge end power to 
others n whicl hii gveatneea and tiia tame coosista and on wb cl 
It rcpo«ca Jededi.ah Huxton w U bo forgotten but Nap era lone* 
will 1 ve latwpvets phdoeopl eta foimdcraof rrhgion conquerors 
and heroes loventon and great gctuuaos m arte and aa a cos are 
great men for they are great pubbe benefoctoia or form dablo 
scourges to luank nd Among ouiaclvea Shakspeare hewton 
Bacon Milton Cromwell were great men for they showed great 
power by acta and thoughts wh A hare not yet been consigned to 
ohl V on They must needs be reco of lofty stature whose shadows 
lengthen out to remote postenty A great farco-wntcr may bo a 
great man for Mol brews* but* great farco-wnler In my mind 
tho a thor of Don Quixote * ww a grmt n an. So have there been 
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many others. A great chess-player is not a great man, for he 
leaves the world as he found it. No act terminating in itself 
constitutes greatness. This will apply to all displays of power or 
trials of skill, which are confined to the momentary, individual 
effort, and construct no permanent image or trophy of themselves 
without them. Is not an actor, then, a great man, because “be 
dies and leaves the world no copy ” ? I must make an exception 
for Mrs. Siddons, or else give up my definition of greatness for her 
sake. A man at the top of his profession is not therefore a great 
man. He is great in his way, but that is all, unless he shows the 
marks of a great moving intellect, so that we trace the master-mind, 
and can sympatliise with the springs that urge him on. The rest 
is but a craft or mystery. John Hunter was a great man — that any 
one might see without the smallest skill in surgery. His style and 
manner showed the man. He would set about cutting up the carcass 
of a whale ivitli the same greatness of gusto that Michael Angelo 
would have hewn a block of marble. Lord Nelson was a great naval 
commander ; but for myself, I have not much opinion of a seafaring 
life. Sir Humphry Davy is a great chemist, but I am not sure 
that he is a great man. I am not a bit the wiser for any of his 
discoveries, nor I never met with any one that was. But it is in 
the nature of greatness to propagate an idea of itself, as wave impels 
wave, circle ivithout circle. It is a contradiction in terms for a 
coxcomb to he a great man. A really great man has always an 
idea of something greater than liimself. I have observed that 
certain sectaries and polemical writers have no liigher compli- 
ment to pay their most shining lights than to say that “ such a one 
was a considerable man in his day.” Some new elucidation of a 
text sets aside the authority of the old interpretation, and a “ great 
scholar’s memory outlives him lialf-a-century,” at the utmost. A 
rich man is not a great man, except to Iiis dependents and liis 
steward. A lord is a great man in the idea we have of his ancestry, 
and probably of himself, if we know nothing of him but his title. 
I have heard a stoiy of two bishops, one of whom said (spealdng of 
St. Peter’s at Rome) that when ho first entered it he was rather 
awe-struck, but that as ho walked up it his mind seemed to swell 
and dilate with it and at last to fill the whole building: the other 
said, that as he saw more of it he appeared to himself to grow less 
and less every step he took, and in the end to dwindle into nothing. 
This was in some respects a striking picture of a groat and little 
mind — for greatness sympathises with greatness, and littleness 
shrinks into itself. The one might have become a Wolsey; the 
other was only fit to become a Mendicant Pnar — or there might 
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have been ootirt-reaaona for mak n* h w » 1>“1 •'P "Tbo ^ tench 
have to mo a character of 1 Itlo ie*« in all al^t them but Uwy 
Uve rroclncwl three gnat men that Ulon« to erety eonntty 
^lol 6re Rabelais an I MOTta "m 


JOHN CAVAN AOII 

To rtt m from thu di^jreas on an I conclwlo the Fwy A alnsnlar 
instanoB of manual ilestcnly *aa el own in tl a {«rsi)n of tl o late 
John CaTsua^l whom 1 have ecvetal littte teen- llu death waa 
ctl bratod at the tune in an arttcle in tJ o £«ni«rr nowapaptr 
(February 7 1819) wnttco apporently between jeet ami earneBt 
but as It u pat to our porpoee and falls in with my own way of coi>- 
8 denag each eubjecte ! ehall here take Icare to (fuote it 

D od at his house in Durhage Street St 0 Ice s John Carani^h 
the famous hand fivee-ptayer When a pemm d ca who doea any 
one thing better than any «oe else in the world which so manv 
other* are trying to do well it learee a gtp m aocaety It u not 
I k«ly that any one will now see the game ef Cm pU) od in lU perf oo* 
t on for many yean to come— for ^vana^h u d<^ and has not left 
1 IS peer behind him. It may be aaid that there are th ngt of more 
mportance than stnlong a ball agaistt a wall— then are thing* 
mdeod that make more noise end ^ as 1 tile gcod, such as maki^ 
war and peace making specebee and answering them making Terse* 
and blottmg them makio^ money and throwing it away But 
the game of Cres is what no one despisiw who hui erer plav(<d at it. 
It IS the finest exercise for the body and the lost relaxat on for tl 0 
m nd. Tho Roman poet sa.(l that Care mountod beh nd the horeo- 
man and stack to his skirts But thu rorairk would not hare 
app! ed to the fircs-pUyer lie wbo takes to playing at fires is 
tw CO young He feels ne tber the past nor future in the instant. 
Debts taxes domest 0 (reason fore gn Iotj nothing can touch 
h m further He has no other snsh no other thought from the 
moment the gams begma but that of sinking tho ball of placuig 
t of ijuji ng it! Tha Cavanagb was sure to do WTienerer he 
touched the ball there was an end of the chaea His eye was 
certa n his hand fatal his presence of m nd oomjdete He co 1 1 
lo what he pleased and ho always knew exactly what to do He 
saw tho whole game and played it took instant adTanta,,® his 
Biiversary’a weakness and recorered b^ls as if by a m raela and from 
sud len thoi ht that every <me gave for loet He had equal power 
and slall qui knees and yodgmeot Ho could either outwit hie 
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niitngonist by finesse, or beat him by main Btrongth. Sometimes, 
when he seemed preparing to send the ball with the full swing of 
his arm, ho would by a slight turn of his wrist drop it ^vithin an 
inch of the line. In general, the ball came from his hand, ns if 
from a racket, in a straight horizontal line ; so that it wag in vain 
to attempt to overtake or stop it. As it was said of a groat orator 
that he never was at a loss for a word, and for the properest word, 
BO Cavanagh alwaj'S could tell the degree of force necessary to bo 
given to a ball, and the precise direction in which it should bo sent. 
Ho did his work with the greatest ease, never took more pains than 
was necessary, and while others were fagging themselves to death, 
was as cool and collected as if he had just entered the court. His 
stylo of play was as remarkable as his power of execution. Ho had 
no affectation, no trifling. Ho did not throw away tho game to 
show off an attitude or try an experiment. He was a fine, sensible, 
manly player, who did what ho could, but that was more than any 
one else could oven affect to do. His blows were not undecided and 
ineffectual — lumbering like jMr. Wordsworth’s epic poetry, nor waver- 
ing like jNIt. Coleridge’s lyric prose, nor short of tho mark hko hlr. 
Brougham’s speeches, nor wide of it hko Sir. Canning’s wit, nor foul 
like the Quarterhj, nor let balls like tho Edivhiryh Bevioo. Cobbett 
and Junius together would have made a Cavanagh. Ho was tho 
best uphill player in the world ; even when his adversary was four- 
teen, ho would play on tho same or better, and as ho never flung 
away the game through carelessness and conceit, ho never gave it up 
through laziness or want of heart. Tlio one peculiarity of his play 
was that he never volleyed, but lot tho balls hop ; but if they rose 
an inch from the ground, he never missed having them. There was 
not only nobody equal, but nobody second to him. It is supposed 
that ho could give any other player half tho game, or beat them 
with his loft hand. His service was tremendous. He onco played 
Woodward and Meredith together (two of tho best players in 
England) in the Eives-court, St. Martin’s Street, and made sevon- 
nnd-twenty aces following by services alone — a thing unheard of. 
He another time played Peru, who was considered a first-rate fives- 
player, a match of the best out of five games, and in tho throe first 
games, which of course decided the match, Peru got only one ace. 
Cavanagh was an Irishman by birth, and a house-painter by pro- 
fession. He had onco laid aside his working-dress, and w.alked up, 
in his smartest clothes, to the Eosomary Branch to have an after- 
noon’s pleasure. A person accosted him, and asked liim if he would 
have a game So they agreed to play for half-a-ctown a game and 
a bottle of cider. Tlie fii-st game began — it was seven, eight, ten, 
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tJ rtccD fourttcn All CftTMMfih W«» It TL© next yns tho e.-itn<i 
Tlwy pbyc<J on and €*cl t,am© waj I anllf cont«tod, T1 k» «a d 
tho uionBcota CTc»-ihi}vr tl«r« vu a afmlco Uat CoTima^b 
could cot talc I ne»€T played Utter in ray Ue and ye I can Urm a 
pome I dem t know I ow it »al Iloworcf they {liycd on Carana^b 
nmn„ every pamo and iKa liyetand to diinUnp Uio ader an 1 la«vl 
Of, all tl o t raa. In the twelfU game wl en Carana^l wa* only 
jo ir and U e ilranger thJrtten a jenon ca»e in and »aid W liat I 
ore you her* Cavana^h f Tho word* were no looner pronounced 
than tho aatanuhod phycr let the 1*11 drop Itcia ha liand and 
saying hare I been breaking my leart all llu* i ne to 

beat Cavan^gh I refosed to make another cCbrt And yet I give 
yo ray word said Cavanagh, telhog U o story with sotne tnunijb 
I played all the while with my cl -iK^cd Cat —lie «ac»l Irwp ently 
to jlay maUbe* at Copcoha^en House for wagers anl dinnen 
Tbo agauist wh cb they play is tl e same that supports the 
kitchen ch iwir ey an { when the waR r«eo lu le<f lo iJer than nraal 
thu cooks exclaimed Those are the Irishman s L^ls and tie 
j ta trembled on tfae sp tl— Ooldsraitb oonsob'd himadf that 
there were pUcce where be too was adroirtd and Cavanagb wu 
tlM admint oa of all the 6rta<oatia where he ever played. 3Ir 
lowcll when ho played matchee u the court m St. hlartma 
Street used to fill his gallery at half a-crown a head, with an ^tcuca 
and admum o( talent in whatever department it u sbown. He 
OJ 1 1 not bare si own hunaelf in any ground in £n„land but ho 
wou d have been uajnodtatcly eurvouiiiM with inquisi ro gaaers 
t B ^d out n what part of ius frame hu unnvallod skill ley 
ilo was a youn„ fellow of sense humour aix) courage Ho onco 
I ad a qosmJ with a waterman at Uungeiford Stain, and they say 
er veU luiQ out m great atyle In a word tliere are hundreds at 
this day wbo cannot ment on hu name without admirat on as the 
Uit f cs-player that perbsps ever lived (the gnatcet eieplleoco 
of which t\ ey have any not oo) and the noisy si out of tl e Pin{, 
1 apj ly stood b m in stead of the imbeard to ca of posterity! Tl o 
only person who seems to have exeellod as macb in another way 
as Ca ana„h d d m his was the late John Dane* the rackct-pUyer 
It was remarked of b m that be d d not seem to follow tho ball 
but tho hall seemed to follow him. O ve him a foot of wall and 
he was sure to make tl e baD The four best mcket-plsyers of that 
day were Jack Sp nca, Jem IIsidinB Ann tago and Church Danas 
could give any one of those two hands a time U at is, half the 
game and each of tbcee at the r beet could give the Ixet player 
1 ow in Dindoii the same odds buch are the gradat ons in all 
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exertions of human shill and art. Ho onco played four capital 
players together, and boat them. Ho was also a first-rato tennis- 
player and an excellent fives-plaj’or. In the Meet or King’s Bench 
ho would have stood against Powell, who was reckoned the best 
open-ground player of his time. Tin's last-mentioned player is at 
present the keeper of the Fivos-coiut, and wo might recommend 
to him for a motto over his door — ‘ "Who enters hero forgets him- 
self, his country, and his friends.’ And the best of it is, that by 
the calculation of the odds, none of the three are worth remember- 
ing 1 — Cavani^h died from tho bursting of a blood-vessel, which 
prevented him from playing for tho last two or three years. Tliis, 
he was often heard to say, ha thought hard upon him. He was 
fast recovering, however, when he was suddenly carried off, to tho 
regret of .all who Icnew him. As Mr. Peel made it a qualification 
of the present Speaker, hir. Manners Sutton, that he was an excel- 
lent moral character, so Jack Cavanagh was a zealous Catholic, and 
could not bo persuaded to eat meat on a Friday, tho day on whicli 
ho died. ^Ye have paid this willing tribute to his memory, 

‘ Lot no nuJo hand deface it. 

And his forlorn “ llic Jacct.” ’ " 


ON LIVING TO ONE'S SELF. 

“ Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow. 

Or by tho lazy Scheldt or wandering Po.” 

I Nnvnii was in a better place or humour than I am at present for 
writing on tliis subject. I have a partridge getting ready for my 
supper, my fire is blazing on tho hearth, tho air is mild for the season 
of the year, I have had but a slight fit of indigestion to-day (tho 
only thing that makes me abhor myseff), I have three hours good 
before me, and therefore I -will attempt it. It is as well to do it at 
onco as to have it to do for a week to come. 

If the writing on this subject is no easy task, tho thing itself is a 
harder one. It asks a troublesome effort to ensure the admiration 
of others : it is a still greater one to be satisfied with one’s own 
thoughts. As I look from the window at tho wide bare heath before 
me, and through the misty moonlight air see the woods that wave 
over the top of 'Winterslow, 

“ 'While heav’n’a chanccl-vault is blind with sleet,” 
my mind takes its flight through too long a series of years, suppoitod 
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only by the patience of thought end secret yearnings after truth 
and good, for me to be at a loss to understand the feeling I intend 
to wnte about , but I do not Vnow that this wiU enable mo to con- 
Toy it taoTo B^reeablj to the loader 

What I mean by hvmg to one s self u hnng in the world, ns m it, 
nut of it , it 13 ea if no one knew there was euch a person, and } ou 
wished no one to know it , it is to be a ailent spectator of the mighty 
scene of things, not an object ol attention or curiosity in it , to take 
a thoughtful, anmous interest in what is passing m the world, but* 
not to feel the shghtest indination to make or meddle with it It 
IS such a life as a pure spint might be supposed to lead, and such an 
interest aa it might take m the afiaua of men, calm, contemplative, 
passive, distant, touched with pity for their sorrows, smiling at their 
follies without bittemc'S, ehanng their affections, but not troubled 
by their pa„s»n», not eealong their notice, not once dreamt of by 
them Ee wlio lives wisely to himseU and to his own heart looks 
at the busy world through the loopholes of retreat, and does not 
want to mingle in the fray "Be heats the tumult, and jsstiU” 
He u not able to mend it, nor wiUiog to mar it Bo aces enough 
in the onivene to mterest hun mthrat putting himself forward to 
try what he cm do to fix the eyes of the universe upon bun Yarn 
the ^ittempt I He reads the clouds, be looks at the stars, ha watches 
the return of the seasons, the fallmg leaves of autumn, the perfumed 
breath of spring, starts with d^ght at the note of a thrush m a 
cop<o near him, sits by the fire, listens to the moaning of the vnnd, 
pores upon e book, or discoutsea the freezing hotm away, or melts 
down hows to lamutes m pleasing thought All this while he 
IS taken up with other things, forgetting himself He relishes an 
authors style without thinking of tuimog author He is fond of 
looking at a print from an old picture in the room, without teasing 
himself to copy it He does not fret himself to death with trying 
to be what he is not, or to do what ho cannot He hardly knows 
what he IS capshlo of, and is not in the least concerned whether he 
shill ever make a figure in the world He feels the truth of the 
hues — 

Tbs BiSD whose eye is ever on himsslf 
riotb look OQS, the least ot nature t works , 

One who rniAt more the wise m«n to that sooro 
Which wisd^ holde onlawfal ever ” 

He looks out of himself A the wida-extended prospect of nature, 
and takes an interest his narrow pretensions in general 

humanity He is free as au^and independent as the wind Woo 
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be to him when he first begins to think what others say of him. 
Wliile a man is contented with himself and his own resources, all is 
well. When he undertakes to play a part on the stage, and to 
persuade the world to think more about him than they do about 
tlieniselvcs, he is got into a track where he will find nothing but 
briars and thorns, vexation and disappointment. I can spealc a 
little to this point. For many years of my life I did nothing but 
tliink. I had nothing else to do but solve some knotty point, or 
ilip in some abstruse author, or look at the sky, or wander by the 
pebbled sea-side ; 

“To see the children sporting on the shoro, 

And hear the mighty waters rolling ovennore.” 

t caiud for nothing, I wanted notliing. I took my time to consider 
whatever occurred to me, and was in no hurry to give a sophisticiil 
answer to a question — there was no printer’s doinl waiting for me. 
I used to write a page or two perhaps in half a year, and remember 
laughing heartily at the celebrated experimentalist, Nicholson, who 
told me that in twenty years he had written as much as would 
make three hundred octavo volumes. If I was not a great author, 
I could read with ever-fresh delight, “ never ending, still beginning,” 
and had no occasion to write a criticism when 1 had done. If I 
could not paint like Claude, I could admire “ the ivitchery of the 
soft blu6 sky ” as I wallced out, and was satisfied with the pleasure 
it gave me. If I was dull, it gave me little concern : if I was lively, 
I indulged my spirits. I wished well to the world, and believed as 
favourably of it as I could. I was like a stranger in a foreign land, 
at which I looked with wonder, curiosity, and delight, witliout ex- 
pecting to be an object of attention in return. I had no relations 
to the State, no duty to perform, no ties to bind me to others : I 
had neither friend nor mistress, wife nor child. I lived -in a world 
of contemplation, and not of action. 

Tliis sort of dreaming existence is the best. He who quits it to 
go in search of realities generally barters repose for repeated dis- 
appointments and vain regrets. His time, thoughts, and feelings 
are no longer at his own disposal. From that instant he does not 
siuvoy the objects of nature as they are in themselves, but looks 
asquint at them to see whether he cannot make them the instru- 
ments of his ambition, interest, or pleasure; for a candid, unde- 
signing, undisguised simplicity of character, liis views become 
jaundiced, sinister, and double : he takes no further interest in the 
great changes of the world but as ho has a paltry share in produc- 
ing them ; instead of opening lus senses, his vmderstanding, and his 
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heart to the resplendent fabnc of the on v mi h« holds a crooVinl 
B nw before hu fj«? in w) d bo uiaf adm ro Jus own i».r»n m d 
pretens on* and just glance bts eye as do to ec« whctl r <it! ers are 
not a In r n}, 1 m too I!« no inora esuts n tl o impress oj wl di 
t! 0 fair var ety of thifiR* ” xnaJeea npno h m softcooJ and s 1*1 t*l 
by 1 ab lual contmjlat w» bnt m the fc ensh w-tise of I \s own 
Djetart self raportanco By aim ng to fix 1 o s l«o no the slaro of 
op n on Hq IS a tool a part of a n ad no that never stands stQI^ 
and la B ck and ddy with tho cpaselcos mot on. lie has i o antis* 
faction but M> tho milect rni of hu own juiabti in the pub! c gaze — 
but n tho npet ton of his own namotn tie public ear Uehmsilf 
IS m zed up with and epo la everyth ng 
I lia 0 seen a eclel rated talher of oar own tune turn pole an t go 
out of the room when a abowj loolon„ girl has como into it wlm 
for a mo nent dviled tie atlenton of hia hearers Infit to aro 
tho mortif cat ons f tho bare attempt to emerge from ol«ci nty, 
uU less tl 0 fj lures and greater and tnoro galling st 11 tl u 
nusutudta an 1 torment ng arcompan merits of a eoiss 
— UrbaM top to d nh 
Is e«rts a (a) og ersoal pjary th. t 
The fasr s as tad as fatt tg.“ 

“^onld to rod" etcla mod Obver Cromwell wbeo ho w a at any 
tune tlwartsd by tho rsrismeot “Ihst I had remained by my 
woods lo to teod a flock of si cep rather than have boon thrust 
on so h a govemmeut as th si” \then Buonaperto got into hts 
esma^e to proceed on bis Itusa an axpedit on cnrelesaly twulm„ 

1 is glove and s nging tho ar “llalbrook to ll o war is gong" 
bo did not tl nk of the t mbie 1 o has got smeo the shock of winch 
no one CO 1 1 Lave stood but I iniself W e ace and hear eluefiy of 
t! 0 fa ountes o Fortune and Ibo Muse of great generals of fcst» 
nto actors of cel bntod poets ITkm aro at tho head wo am 
stru k with the gUttenng eminence on wh ch they stand and lon„ 
to set out on tho same tempt ng career — not tl inking how many 
discontented half pny lieutenaofs are m vain accking proraot on oil 
tl e r 1 ves cud obi ged to put tip with the insolence of ofcco and 
tho spurns which pat ent roont of tho unworthy takes " how many 
half-atarved strolling players are doomed to penury and tattered 
robes in countt v places dreaming to the last of a London engage- 
ment how n any wretched daubers shiver and shake in the ague-fit 
of alternate hopes and fears waste and p ae away m tho atrophy of 
gen us or else tum drawing'tnasters pcturo-cleanm or newspaper 
ent c* bow aiany VapJcsi poets havu s ohoJ out tho r souls to ll a 
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Itlv.se in vain, without over getting their effusions further known 
than the Poet’s Comer of a country newspajjer, and looked and 
looked with grudging, wistful eyes at the envious horizon that 
bounded their provincial fame! — Suppose an actor, for instance, 
“after the heart-aches and the thousand natural pangs that flesh is 
heir to,” does get at the top of his profession, he can no longer bear 
a rival near the throne ; to be second, or only equal to another, is to 
be nothing : he starts at the prospect of a successor, and retains the 
mimic sceptre with a convulsive grasp : perhaps, as he is about to seize 
the first place which he has long had in his eye, an unsuspected 
competitor steps in before lum and carries off the prize, leaving 
him to commence liis irksome toil again. He is in a state of alami 
at every appearance or rumour of the appearance of a new actor : 
"a mouse that takes up its lodgings in a cat’s ear” has a mansion 
of peace to him ; he dreads every hint of an objection, and least of 
all can forgive praise mingled with censure : to doubt is to insult ; 
to discriminate is to degrade: he dare hardly look into a criticism 
unless some one has tasted it for him, to see that there is no offence 
in it : if he does not draw crowded houses every night, be can 
neither eat nor sleep ; or if all these terrible inflictions are removed, 
and he can “ eat his meal in peace,” he then becomes surfeited with 
applause and dissatisfied with his profession : he wants to be some- 
thing else, to be distinguished as an author, a collector, a classical 
scholar, a man of sense and information, and weighs every word he 
utters, and half-retracts it before he utters it, lest if he were to 
make the smallest slip of the tongue, it should get buzzed abroad 

that 3Ir. teas only clever as an actor ! If ever there was a man 

who did not derive more pain than pleasure from his vanity, that 
man, says Rousseau, was no other than a fool. . . . 

Even in the common affairs of life, in love, friendship, and 
marriage, how little security have we when we trust our happiness 
in the hands of others! Most of the friends I have seen have 
turned out the bitterest enemies or cold, imcomfortable acquaint- 
ance. Old companions are hke meats served up too often, that lose 
their relish and their wholesomeness. He who loolts at beauty to 
admire, to adore it, who reads of its wondrous power in novels, in 
poems, or in plays, is not unwise; but let no man fall in love, for 
from that moment he is "the baby of a girl.” I like very well to 
repeat such lines as these in the play of “ Mirandola : ” 

““With what a waving air she goes 

Along tho corridor ! How like a fawn ! 

Yet statelier. Hark I No sound, however soft, 

K 
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hor geotlert «ch»t^n«th when ibe treaJi, 

But eTerjr motioo of bcr otulio dolb K«m 
n* lowed bj *3oi>eo ” 

How few out of the infinite nombor of those that marry and are 
f^ven m mamage wed with those they would prefer to all tl e 
worldl hay how far the greater prt^iortion are joined together hy 
mere mot res of conrenieneo accident recommendation of fncnds 
or indeed not infrequently hy the eery fear of the erent by re- 
inignance and a sort of fata) faaanation 1 Yet the t e u for life 
not to be shaken off but with disgrace or death a man no longer 
brcs to himself but is a body (as well as mind) cliained to another 
m sp te of himscU 

Uka lift and death la disprofortioo net' 

If love at first eiaht were mutual or to be conciliated by k nd 
otfices f the fondest aflection nre not so often repaid and chilled 
by ind ITerence and scorn if ao many lovers both before and since 
thenadmanin DonQiiueto,*hadDot worahippod a statue I unted 
the wind, cned aloud to the desert " if fnendship were lasting 
if merit were renown and renown were health, nel e» and long 
life or if the liomage of the world were paid to conscious woril 
and the true aspirat ons after excelleoce instead of its gaudy signs 
and outward trapp ngs then indeed, I might be of opm on that 
t IS better to Lve to others than ones self bnt os tl e ease stan Is, 
1 mel ne to the negat ve eide of the qocetion. 

I bsT« eot level the world nor tbo world mo 

1 have net fiattcevd iU rtak breoUi, nor lov'd 

To U doUtne* opal eat liDO^— 

h r com d my cheek to tioTc* — Bvr ened aloud 

i vorah p of on echo in Ibo crowd 

Tbejr c old not deem me one of ooeb I stood 

Amon them hat net of them in a shroud 

01 Ihoagbts vhtcb wore not the r thonghts anl si'll conM 

Dad I Dot filled my m nd wb di thus itself snUtaeiL 

I have not loved tbo world nor the world me— 

But let Bs part fair foes I do bel eve 

‘Ihougb I have found them not that there may he 

Words wh b ate thioga — bopea which will Dot deee re 

And virtues which are merciful nor woava 

Snares for the faumg I mmtd also deem 

O'er others' gnefi thst some smeorely gnere 

That two or one are slmoot what they seem— 

That goodness Is no name sad happiness oo dream ** 

Sweet verse embalms the e^h of sour misanthropy but woe 
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betide the ignoble prose-writer who should thus dare to compare 
notes with the world, or tax it roimdly with impostru-e. 

If I had sufficient provocation to rail at the public, as Ben Jonson 
did at the audience in the Prologues to his plays, I think I should 
do it in good set terms, nearly as follows : — ^There is not a more 
mean, stupid, dastardly, pitiful, selfish, spiteful, envious, imgrateful 
animal than the Public. It is the greatest of cowards, for it is 
afraid of itself. From its imwieldly, overgrown dimensions, it 
dreads the least opposition to it, and shakes like isinglass at the 
touch of a finger. It starts at its own shadow, like the man in the 
Hartz mountains, and trembles at the mention of its own name. 
It has a lion’s mouth, the heart of a hare, with ears erect and sleep- 
less eyes. It stands “ listening its fears.” It is so in awe of its 
own opinion, that it never dares to form any, but catches up the 
first idle rumour, lest it should be helundhand in its judgment, and 
echoes it till it is deafened with the soimd of its own voice. Tlie 
idea of what the public will think prevents the public from ever 
thinking at aU, and acts as a spell on the exercise of private judg- 
ment ; so that, in short, the public ear is at the mercy of the first 
impudent pretender who chooses to fill it with noisy assertions, or 
false surmises, or secret whispers. "What is said by one is heard 
by all ; the supposition that a thing is known to all the world 
makes aU the world believe it, and the hollow repetition of a vague 
report drowns the “stUl, small voice” of reason. We may believe or 
know that what is said is not true; but we know or fancy that 
others believe it — we dare not contradict or are too indolent to 
dispute with them, and therefore give up our internal, and, as we 
think, our solitary conviction to a sound without substance, ivith- 
out proof, and often without meaning. Nay, more; we may believe 
and know not only that a tiling is false, but that others believe 
and know it to be so, that they are quite as much in the secret of 
the imposture as we are, that they see the puppets at work, the 
nature of the maoliinery, and yet if any one has the art or power 
to get the management of it, ho shall keep possession of tlie public 
ear by virtue of a cant phrase or nickname, and by dint of efi'rontery 
and perseverance make all the world believe and repeat what all 
the world know to be false. The ear is quicker than the judgment. 
We know that certain things are said ; by that circumstance alone 
we know that they produce a certain effect on the imagination of 
others, and we conform to their prejudices by mech.'mical sympathy, 
and for want of sufficient spirit to differ with them. So far, then, 
is public opinion from resting on a broad and solid basis, ns the 
aggregate of thought and feeling in a community, that it is slight 
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and shaliow and vanaUe to the last degree — the bublde of t^s 
nioment bo th it we may aaldy aay tbs publ e is the dupe of piwl c 
opinion not its parent Tbs piibbe I5 p istUan mous and cowardly, 
because it is weak. It knows itself to be a great dunce end that 
it has no opin ons but upon suggest on Yet it la nil’ll ng to 
appear in leading-etnnga and would have it thought that its 
(lecisiona are as wise as they are weghty It is lusty m taking 
up its faTOuntes more hasty in laying them as de lest it should 
be supposed deficient m aagacity m e ther cose It is generally 
divided into two atrong parties ea<di of which will allow neither 
common-sense nor common bon^ty to tbe other side It TOada 
the SdinSurj^ and Quartetly flmnct and bcl eves thens both— or 
it there is a doubt mahee turns the scale Tavlor and jlcas^ told 
me tl at they had sold nearly two editions of the Ch^^ncters of 
8hakspcsT08 Plays in about three xnontha but that after the 
Qua ierl j review of them came out they never sold another copy 
The publ c coLghtened as they are must have ksown meaning 
of t^t attack as well as those who made it It was no^ ignorance 
then but cowardice that led them to give up tbeir own opinion 
A crew of muctuevous entice at Edinburgh having affixed tho 
epithet of the Ceclmey Sehect to one or two wntera b^rn m the 
metropobs alt the people in London became afraid of I^clong into 
their works lest they too abould be convicted of cocknepno Oh 
brave public 1 

The pubhe is as envious and ungmtdol as it is ignor^t at ipil 
and pigeon-Uvered 

A hiigMlted monster of ingntitodos." 

It reads it admires it extols only because it is the fashion not 
from any love the subjmit or tbe man. It cnes you np or mas 
you down out of mere capneo and levity If you Imve pleased it 
It IS jealous of its own uivobmtary admowle^ment of merit and 
so zes the first epportun ty the first shabby pretext to p ck a 
(jnarrel with you and be qmts once more Every petty caviller is 
cPLcted into a judge every tale-b^rer is implicitly hehevcd. Every 
I Hie low creature that gaped and wondered oiily because 

others did so fs glad to find you (as be thinks) on a level with him 
self An author is not then after all a being of another order 
Public adrmrat on is forced and goes at,ainst the gram. Pubbo 
obloquy IS cord al and s ncere every individual feels bw own im 
portance m it They give yon up bound hand and foOt into the 
power of your accusers To attempt to defend yourself w » bigb 
crime and misdemeanour a oontempt of court an extreme piece of 
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impertinence. Or if you prove every charge unfounded, they never 
think of retracing their error or making you amends. It would 
be a compromise of their dignity ; they consider themselves as the 
party injured, and resent your innocence as an imputation on their 
judgment. The celebrated Bub Doddington, when out of favour at 
Court, said "he would not justify before his sovereign; it was for 
Majesty to be displeased, and for him to believe himself in the 
wrong t ” The public are not quite so modest. People already begin 
to talk of the Scotch Novels as overrated. How, then, can common 
, authors be supposed to keep their heads long above water? Asa 
general rule, all those who live by the public starve, and are made 
a by-word and a standing jest into the bargain. Posterity is no 
better (not a bit more enlightened or more liberal), except that you 
are no longer in their power, and that the voice of common fame 
saves them the trouble of deciding on your claims. The public now 
are the posterity of Milton and Shakspeare. Our posterity will be 
the living public of a future generation. When a man is dead they 
put money in his coffin, erect monuments to his memory, and cele- 
brate the anniversary of Ids birthday in set speeches. Would they 
take any notice of him if he were hving? No! — I was complain- 
ing of this to a Scotchman who had been attending a dinner and 
a subscription to raise a monument to Bums. He replied ho 
would sooner subscribe twenty pounds to his monument than have 
given it him while living ; so that if the poet were to come to life 
again, he would treat him just as he was treated in fact. This was 
an honest Scotchman. What he said, the rest would do. 

Enough : my soul, turn from them, and let me try to regain the 
obscurity and quiet that I love, “ far from the madding strife,” in 
some sequestered comer of my own, or in some far-distant land ! 
In the latter case, I might carry with me as a consolation the pas- 
sage in Bolingbroke’s " Kefiections on Exile ” in which he describes 
in glowing colours the resources which a man may always find uitlun 
himself, and of which the world cannot deprive him : — 

“Believe me, the providence of God has established such an 
order in the world, that of all which belongs to us, the least valuable 
parts can alone fall under the will of others. Whatever is best is 
safest ; lies out of the reach of human power ; can neither be given 
nor taken away. Such is this great and beautiful work of nature, 
the world. Such is the mind of man, which contemplates and ad- 
mires the world whereof it makes the noblest part. These are in- 
separably ours, and as long as we remain in one, we shall enjoy the 
other. Let us march, therefore, intrepidly wherever we are led by 
the coiuse of human accidents. Wherever they lead us, on what 
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coast soever we are thrown them 've shaU not find ourselvea 
absolutely strangers We djall fed tl e same revolut on of seasons 
(u d the same sun and moon wilV gu de the course of onr year Tha 
same azure vault bespangled with stars will be everywhere spread 
over our heads There u no part of tie world from whence we may 
not admire those planets which roll 1 he oius in different orb ta 
round the same central ann from whence we may not discover a 
object still more stupendous that army of fixed stars hung np n 
the imroenso space of the ua versa innumerable suns whose beams 
enlighten and d erisL the unknown world which roll around them 
and whilst I am tavihed by eudi contemplat ona as these whilst 
uy soul IS thus raked up to heaven t imports me little what 
ground I tread upon " 


ON TnoUQHT AND ACTION 

Ir there is a propens ty m the vulgar to sdnute tl e ach evo- 
menta of per<o a\ ptowesa or instances of ioitun&te enterprise too 
much t cannot bo dca cd that those who hare to weigh out and dis- 
pense tho n el of fame m books have been too mn^ d sposod by 
a natural b as to confine all merit and talent to tl o product ons of 
the pen or at leeat to those works whidi beiii„ ertificial or ahetraet 
ropresentat ons of things are transmitted to poetonty and cned up 
as models n their kind This tboUeh unavoidable s hardly just 
Act ons p'lss away and are forgotten or are only discern ble in the r 
eCfccta conqnetOTS statoamon and kings 1 ve but by the r names ^ 
stumped on the page of history Hume says nghtly that more 
people think about Virgil and Homer (and that cont nually) than 
over trouble their 1 esds about Caisar or Alexander In fact poets 
are a longer lived race than heroes they breathe more of the air 
of unmortsUty They s rnve moro ent re m their thou hts and 
acta. W 0 have all that W rgil or Homer d d as much as if we had 
1 red at tl e same t me with them we can hold the r works in our 
{lands or lay toem on out piStowa or put ILem to our bps Scarcely 
a trace of what tho others d d is left upon the earth so as to bo 
TU! Uo to eo nmon eyes The one the dead authors areliTiugmen 
st 1 breath ng and moving id tl cir wnt ngs tl e others the con 
<\ierorsof the world are but tho a^ea m an urn. The sympathy 
(so to si'cak) between thou^t and thou^l t is more intaoato and 
V tal than that bets cen thought and act on Tho i„ht is Imked to 
tho „ht as flame kindles into fbme the tribute of admirat on to 
Uio manes of departed heroma la bko burning incense in a msoble 
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mouninent. Words, ideas, feelings, with the progress of time harden 
into substances : things, bodies, actions, moulder away or melt into 
a sound, into thin air I — Yet though the Schoolmen in the Jliddio 
Ages disputed more about the texts of Aristotle than the battle of 
Arhela, perhaps Alexander's generals in his lifetime admired his 
pupU as much and liked him better. For not only a man’s actions 
are effaced and vanish with him ; his virtues and generous qualities 
die with him also ; — his intellect only is immortal and bequeathed 
unimpaired to posterity. Words are the only things that last for 
ever. . . . 


ON VULGARITY AND AFFECTATION. 

Few subjects are more nearly allied than these two — vulgarity and 
affectation. It may be said of them truly that “ thin partitions do 
their hounds divide.” Tliore cannot bo a surer proof of a low origin 
or of an innate meanness of disposition than to be always talking 
and thinking of being genteel. One must feel a strong tendency to 
that which one is always trying to avoid ; whenever we protend, on 
all occasions, a mighty contempt for anything, it is a pretty clear 
sign that we feel ourselves very nearly on a level with it. Of the 
two classes of people, I hardly know which is to be regarded with 
most distaste, the vulgar aping the genteel, or the genteel constantly 
sneering at and endeavouring to distinguish themselves from the 
vulgar. Tliese two sets of persons are always thinking of one 
another ; the lower of the higher with envy, the more fortunate of 
their less happy neighbours with contempt. They are habitually 
placed in opposition to each other; jostle in their pretensions at 
eveiy tium; and the same objectB and train of thought (only re- 
versed by the relative situation of either party) occupy their whole 
time and attention. The one are straining every nerve and out- 
raging common-sense, to be thought genteel ; the others have no 
other object or idea in their heads than not to be thought vulgar. 
This is but poor spite, a very pitiful style of ambition. To be 
merely not that which one heartily despises is a very humble claim 
to superiority ; to despise what one really is, is still worse. 

Gentility is only a more select and artificial kmd of vulgarity. 
It cannot exist but by a sort of borrowed distinction. It plumes 
itself up and revels in the homely pietensions of the mass of man- 
kind. It judges of the worth of everything by name, fashion, and 
opinion ; and hence, from the conscious absence of real qualities or 
sincere satisfaction in itself, it builds its supercilious and fantastic 
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«n«it on tho wictclicJncB uid wtinU ol other* \ wlcnt 
pnthics ure &(w»f8 mapicions, *nd betray a secret alliiuty Tho 
difference between the “Great Ynl^r and tho SmaU” » mostly » 
outwMd circmasUncos, The coimmb cnticwca tho drc*» of tho 
clown, as the pedant cavils at the bed Krarotnar ol tho Ubtemte, 
or tho pmde is shochod *t the l«c1ttUdini;s of her frail acrjtjaintanco. 
Thceo ■aho have the (eweat Ksnoowe* m therosetrea uaturally ecok 
the food of their eclf-lovo clsowhets Tlie fooet ij^orsat people 
find most to laugh at in itraDgera, scandal and satire prevail most 
ID country Tilvses , and a propensilj to ndinde every the alighteat 
or most palpable deviation from what we happen to approve, Coasea 
with the ptDgKss of coiQtnon-eenso and decency T^ue worth docs 
not exult in tho faults and dofiacnaea of others, as inie refine- 
ment tiims away from g roe aiK ca and deformity, instead of boing 
tempted to induli,o in an onmanly triumph over iL Raphael would 
not faint away at the daubing of a aignpoal, nor Ilomer hold his 
head tho higher for being in the cotopony of a Omb Btnwtbard 
Heal power, real excellence, docs not seek for a foil in uifenonty, 
nor fear eontareination from coming in contact with that which » 
coarse and homely It reposes on itself, and U equally freo from 
spleen and affectatioa Buttheepmtof gentility is the morweeacneo 
cd ev^een and affoctation ol affeetod dchght m its own oemfiJ-he 
quaiificationa, and of locCabls disdain pour^ pot open tl o lovolon* 
^ry blunders or aondental diaadvanta^ca of thoea whom tt chooeea 
to treat as its mfenon 

h'ow, the essence of vulgarity, I imagine, consists m taking 
rosaners, actwns, words, opwuona, on trust ^la others, WiUwit 
csananing ones own (eebnga or weighing tho merits of tho ciso 
It IS coarseness or shsltownees of taste ans^ tnm want of ladt- 
ndual refinement, together wVlh the oonfidcoco and preaumplion 
inspired by example and numbere H may bn defined to ho a prosti- 
tution of the mind or body to spo the more or lees obnous defects 
of oUiers, because by so dmng wo shall aocuro the sulhagee of t) ooo 
we aasociat® with. To affect a geaturo, an opinion, a phrase, bccauso 
it IS the rage with a largo oumbor of pmona, or to hold it in ahhor- 
rence because another sot of poreons very htUe, if at all, better 
informed cry it down to distinguish themaolvcs from the former, is 
in either case equal rulganty and absurdity — A thing is not vulgar 
merely because it is commoii. Tis conunon to breathe, to goo, to 
feel, to bve Nothing is va^^ar that is natural, spontaneous, un- 
avoidable Grossness is not Tul;^nty, ignorance la not vulganiv, 
awkwardness is not ndganty, but ^ these become vulgar when 
thsf are affected and shown off on the authority of others, or to f*]' 
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in vritli the fnshim or tliQ companj- wo kcop. Culikau is coiii-so 
enough, but surely ho is not vulgar. Wo might ns well spnni tho 
clod under oxir foot, and call it vulgar, Cobbott i.s conrso enough, 
but ho is not vulgar. Ho does not belong to tho herd. Nothing 
re.al, nothing original, can bo vulgar; but I should think an imitator 
of Cobbott a vulgar man. . . . 

There is a well-dressed and an ill-drc.sscd mob, both which I hato. 
Odi pro/anum vulgus, el arceo. Tho vapid nftbetation of tho ono to 
mo is oven more intolerablo than tho gross insolenco and hnitality 
of tho other. If a set of low-lived fellows aro noisy, nide, and 
boisterous to show their disregard of tho company, a sot of fashion- 
able coxcombs aro, to a nauseous degree, finical and cflbminato to 
show their thorough breeding. Tho ono are governed by their feel- 
ings, however coarse and misguided, which is something; tho others 
consult only appearances, which aro nothing, either ns a test of 
happiness or rdrtuo. Hogarth in lus prints has trimmed tho balance 
of pretension between tho downright blackguard and tho soi-duiant 
fine gentleman imanswerably. It docs not appear in his moral 
demonstrations (whatever it may do in tho genteel letter-writing 
of Lord Chesterfield or tho chivalrous rhapsodies of Burke) that 
vice by losing all its grossness loses half ite evil. It becomes more 
contemptible, not less disgusting. AVliat is thcro in common, for 
instance, botivcon his bc.aus and belles, his rakes .and his coquets, 
and the men and women, tho true heroic and ideal characters in 
Eaphacl ? But his people of fasliiou and quality aro just ui>on a 
par with tho low, the selfish, tho vnideal characters in tho con- 
trasted view of human life, and aro often tho very samo characters, 
only changing places. If tho lower ranks arc actuated by envy and 
uncharitablcness towards tho upper, tho latter have scarcely anj’ 
feelings hut of pride, contempt, .and aversion to the lower. If tlio 
poor would pidl down tho rich to got at thoir good things, the rich 
would tread doivn the poor os in a wino-press, and squeeze tho last 
shilling out of their pockets and the last drop of blood out of thoir 
veins. If the heacktrong self-will and unruly tm-bulenco of a 
common alehouse are shocking, what shall wo say to tho studied 
insincerity, tho insipid want of common-senso, tho callous insensi- 
bility of tho draiving-room .and boudoir? I would rather soo tbo 
feelings of our common nature (for they are tho samo at bottom) 
expressed in the most naked and unqualified way, than see even- 
feeling of our nature suppressed, stifled, hermetically sealed under 
tbo smooth, cold, glittering varnish of pretended refinomont and 
conrontionnl politeness Tlio ono may bo corrected by being hotter 
infomod; tho other is incorrigible, vvilful, heartless depravity, T 

K 2 
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cannot descnb© tbe contempt and dngtist I have felt at the tone of 
■what Would be thought company when I have witnessed the 
sleel glossy gratuitous aasumpt on of super onty to every 

feeling of humanity honesty or pnndplo aa a part of the et qnette 
the mental and moral wluia* of the table and every predeasion of 
t lerat on or favour for the lower orders that is for the great mass 
of our fellow-creaturea treated as an uideconun and breach of the 
harmony of well regulated aociety 


O'f GOINO A JOURNEY 

OnE of the pleasantest things in the world w gomg a journey but 
I hVe to go by myself I can enjoy society n a room but o t of 
d iOTs nature is company enough for me I am then never less 
alone than when alone 

The £e it bts (tody nature vaa hu hook.** 

I cennot e<^ the wit of walking and tslkisg at the same tm a. 
on I am n the country I wish to vegetate like the country 

I am not for cr t cuing bedgetowa and black cattle I j,o out of 
tnw m order to for et the town and all that is in it Ihere are 
tl c« who for this purpose go to watering pieces and cart? the 
metropolis with them I like more elbow room and fewer encont* 
! ranees I like sol Cuds when I give myself up to it for the e- he 
of sol tude nor do I ask for 

— a fn«od B 0>y retreat 
Wbont I may wbuper to tude is eweet.” 

The BO 1 of a journey is liberty perfect liberty to think feel do 
just as one pleises We go a journey chiefiv to be free of all 
impediments an 1 of all moonven ences to leave ourselves belun 1 
mncl more to get t d of otheis It is because I want a 1 ttle brenth- 
ing-Spaco to muse on indifferent matters where Oontemplation 
May p ume be featbera and let grow bar wisg^ 

■I^ t >0 tbe Tsnone bust e of reaort 

Were s too raffled sod eometimaa mpalrd'’ 

II at I absent myself from the town lor a while without feehng at 
a loss the moment J am left 1^ myself Instead of a fnend jn s 
post-chaise or in a Tilbury to excliviga good th ngs with and vary 
the some stale topes over agam for once let me have a truce with 
inipert nence O ve ma the dear Mua slrv over mv head and the 
green turf beneath tny feet a wmdug road before me and a three 
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honrs’ inarch to dinner — and then to thinking 1 It is hard if I 
cannot start some game on these lone heaths. I laugh, I run, I 
leap, I sing for joy. From the point of yonder rolling cloud, I 
plunge into my past being, and revel there, as the sunburnt Indian 
plunges headlong into the wave that wafts him t6 his native 
shore. Then long-forgotten things, like "sunken \vraok and sumless 
treasuries,” burst upon my e.ager sight, and I begin to feel, think, 
and be myself again. Instead of an awkward silence, broken by 
attempts at wit or dull commonplaces, mine is that undistinbed 
silence of the heart which alone is perfect eloquence. No one hkes 
puns, alliterations, antitheses, argument, and analysis better than 
I do; but I sometimes had rather be without them. “Leave, oh, 
leave me to my repose ! ” I have just now other business in hand, 
which would seem idle to you, hut is with me “ very stuff o’ the 
conscience.” Is not this wild rose sweet without a comment ? Does 
not this daisy leap to my heart set in its coat of emerald ? Yet if 
I were to explain to you the circumstance that has so endeared 
it to me, you would only smile. Had I not better, then, keep it 
to myself, and let it serve me to brood over, from here to yonder 
craggy point, and from thence onward to the far-distant horizon P 
I should be but bad company all that way, and therefore prefer being 
alone. I have heard it said that you may, when the moody fit comes 
on, walk or ride on by yourself, and indulge your reveries. But this 
looks like a breach of manners, a neglect of others, and you are 
tliinldng aU the time that you ought to rejoin your party. “ Out 
upon such half-faced fellowship ! ” say I. I hke to be either entirely 
to myself or entirely at the disposal of others ; to talk or be silent, 
to walk or sit still, to be sociable or solitary. I was pleased with an 
observation of hir. Cobhett’s, that “ho thought it a bad French 
custom to drink our wine ivith our meals, and that an Englishman 
ought to do only one thing at a time.” So I cannot talk and think, 
or indulge in melancholy musing and lively conversation, by fits and 
starts. “ Let me have a companion of my way,” says Sterne, “ were 
it but to remark how the shadows lengthen as the sun declines.” 
It is beautifully said ; but, in my opinion, this continual comparing 
of notes interferes with the involuntary impression of things upon 
the mind, and hurts the sentiment. If you only hint what you feel 
in a land of dumb show, it is insipid : if you have to explain it, it is 
making a toil of a pleasure. You cannot read the book of nature 
without being perpetually put to the trouble of translating it for the 
benefit of others. I am for this synthetical method on a journey 
in preference to the analytical. I am content to lay in a stock of 
ideas then, and to examine and anatomise them afterwards. I want 
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to e<^ ray vague uotiona float like the down of the thistle before the 
breeze, and not to have them eAtaoglcd tn the bnare and thoma of 
controveray For once, 1 like to hare it all ray own way , and tli» 
13 iiopoaaible unless you are alone, or in inch company as 1 do not 
covet I have no obicctioii to twenty miles of measured road, but 
not for pleasure If you remark the Ment of a beaa-ficld crossing 
the told, perhaps your {cllow-tt*r« Uec lias no emelL If you point 
to a distant object, petbape he is short-sigbtod, and has to take out 
bis glass to look at it ^cre ts a feeling m the air, a tone in the 
uilour of a doud, which bite your fancy, but tbe eflect of which TOU 
ore unable to aeootut for Tbera u tb^ no sympathy, but an un- 
easy craving after it, and a dissatisfaction which punmee you on tho 
way, and in tbe end probably prodncee lU-hnniocr Now, I never 
quarrel with tnyteli, snd talw all my own coDdosuraa for granted 
till I find It uaieesary to defend them against objections It is not 
toertly tbat you may not be of acoMd on the objects and circnm- 
stsncee that present theraselvea before yon— these may recall a 
number of obj(>cts, and lead to associations too delicate and refined 
to be posnbly oorammiioated to others. Yet thseo I love to cheruli, 
and sometimes still fondly clutch them, when I can caenpe from the 
thTO&i; to do ao To give way to our iaohnga before tomyony tceisa 
extravagance or affcctatioo, and, oa tbe other band, to have to 
unravel this mystery of our being at every ton, and to make others 
teke an equal utetest in it (otherwise the end is not answered), a 
a task to which few are competent ^ e must “give it an under- 
standing, but no tongue *■ My old fnend Coleridge, however, could 
do both He could go on in the meat delightful explenatoiy way 
over full and dale a eraniner'e day, and convnt a landscapie mto a 
didactic poem or a Pindsnc ode “lie tailed far elovo singing ” 
If 1 could so clothe my ideas id sounding and flowing words, I might 
pvrliapi wish to hare some one with me to admire tbe swelling 
theme , or I oould be more content, were it possible for me still to 
lieur hia echoing voice m tbe woods of All Foxden. They had “that 
fine madness in them whidi our first poets had , * and if they could 
liaie ln!en caught by eorae rare instrumoit, would have breathed 
such strains as the following — 

'■ Here be woods es green 

A> say, air UVewae as fresh aad sweet 
A.S when raootb Zephyres plays on the fleet 
Face of the cnrled streams, with Sow re ns many 
As the yonng nwuig gives, and ns choice as any , 

Here be an new delights eool streams and well* 

Arbours o ergrown with Woodbines, cares and dells , 
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Choose whoro thou wilt, whilst I sit by and siuj,-, 

Or g,atbor rushes to mako many a ring 
For thy long fingers ; tell theo talcs of love, 

IIow the pile Phmho, hunting in a groro, 

First saw the boy Endj-mion, from whoso oyos 
She took eternal fire that never dies ; 

How she convey'd him softly in a sleep. 

His temples bound with poppy, to the steep 
Hoad of old Latmos, where she stoops each lught. 

Gilding tho mountain with her brother’s light, 

To kiss her sweetest.” J 

Uad I words and images at command hko these, I would attempt 
to wake tho thoughts tliat lie Slumbering on golden ridges m tho 
evening clouds ; but at the sight of nature my fancy, poor as it is, 
droops and closes tip its leaves, like flowers at sunset. I can make 
nothing out on the spot : — 1 must hnvo time to collect myself. 

In general, a good thing spoils out-of-door prospects : it should 
bo reserved for Table-talk. Lamb is for this reason, I take it, the 
worst company in tho world out of doors ; because he is the best 
within. I grant there is one subject on which it is pleasant to taU; 
on a journey, and that is, what one shall have for snpiicr when we 
get to our inn at night. Tho open air improves this sort of conver- 
sation or fnendly altercation, by setting a keener edge on appetite 
Eveiy mile of the road heightens the flavonr of the viands we expect 
at tho end of it. How fine it is to enter some old town, walled and 
turrotod, just at approach of nightfall, or to come to some straggling 
village, ivith tho lights streaming through tho surrounding gloom ; 
and then after inquiring for tho best entertainment tliat the place 
affords, to “ tako one's case at one's inn ! ” These eventful moments 
in our lives’ history are too precious, too full of solid, heartfelt hap- 
piness, to bo frittered and dribbled away in imperfect synipctliy. 
I would have them all to myself, and drain them to the last drop : 
they will do to talk of or to ivrito about afterwards. "What a deli- 
cate speculation it is, after drinking whole goblets of tea, 

“ The cups that cheer, but not inebriate,” 

and letting the fumes ascend into tho brain, to sit cousidering wliab 
wo shall have for supper — eggs and a rasher, a rabbit smothered in 
onions, or an excellent veal-cntlot 1 Sancho m such a situation once 
fixed on cow-heel ; and liis choice, though ho could not help it, is 
not to be disparaged. Tlien, in the intervals of pictured scenery 
and Shandoan contemplation, to catch the preparation and the stir 
in the kitchen (getting ready for the gentleman in tho parlour). 

^ Fiotohor'a ” Faithful Shopherdess.” 
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Pnad, 0 prond ttU pro/ant I Thesa boii» »» *acre<l to rflence and 
to mnsmg to be treasured np In the ujeroory and to feed tb« aoura 
of smiJiBg thou„hta hereafter 1 would not waste them m idle talk 
or if I must have the mtegpty of fancy broken m upon I would 
rather it were by a stranger than a fnend. A stranger takes his hue 
and character from the t me and placo he is a part of the formtnro 
an \ ctistwne of an mo If he is a Quaker or from tbo eat Riding 
of \o Ishire so much the better I do not ovc i try to sytopathiso 
with hiTO and be breaks no sqaam IIow I lore to see the eamre 
of the gipe ea, and to s ^h my soul into that tort of life 1 If I express 
this fe ling to another he may qualify and spo 1 it with some objeo- 
t on. 1 sasociate nothing with my Irarell ng companion but present 
objects and passing evecta In his igDoranco of me and my affa irs 1 
in a manner forget myself Batafncndremiodsoneof other things 
nps up old grievances and destroys the al^tract on of the scene 
He cornea in nngracio isly between ns and our imaginary ehaneUr 
So nething is dropped in the course of cooversalion that gives a 
hmt of your profess on and pnnuila or from having some one with 
yon that Imows the less suthnie port ons of your history It seems 
that other people do You are no to „er a atizeo of the world 
but your nnhoused free ccmdil on is put into circumspect on and 
confine ” The o( an ia& la one of ita striking {ffivtleg^a— 

lord of one a self nacumbered with a name ' Ob I it is great to 
shake off the trammels of the world and of publio opinion to loss 
our importunate tormenting everlasting personal identity m the 
elements of nature and beoome the creature of the moment clear 
of all ties to hold to the oniverae only by a dish of sweetbreads 
and to owe nothmg but the soore of the evening and no longer 
seeking for applause and meeting with contempt to be known by 
no other ttle than (fu (Icnlknuin s (kt parkivrf One may take 
one 8 cbmee of all chaructera in this romantic state of uncertainty 
BS to ones real preUns ons and become isdefin tely respectable 
and Begat vely ncht^orsbipfuL WotefSaprejndioo and disappo nt 
conjecture and from being eo to others bi^ut to be objects of 
cunoa ty and wonder even to ourselvee are no more thoeo 
hackneyed commonplaces that we appear in the world an inn re- 
stores us to the level of nature and quits scores with societyl I 
have certamly jpent some enviable hours at mn* — sometimes when 
I have been left entirely to myself and have tried to solve some 
metaphysical problem as once at W tham Common where I found 
out the proof that likeness is not a esse of the associahon of ideas 
— et other tunes when there have been p ctures m the room as at 
6t. Keot B (I think it was) whoa I first met with Gribelm s engrav 
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ings of tlie Cartoons, into which I entered at once, and at a little 
inn on the borders of Wales, where there happened to be hanging 
some of Westall’s drawings, which 1 compared triumphantly (for a 
theory that I had, not for the admired artist) with the figure of a 
girl who had femed me over the Severn, standing up in a boat bo- 
tween me and the twilight, — at other times I might mention lusuri- 
ating in books, ■adth a pecuh'ar interest in this way, as I remember 
sitting up half the night to read "Paul and Virginia,” which I 
picked up at an inn at Bndgewater, after being irenched in the 
min all day ; and at the same place I got tlnough two volumes of 
Madame D’Axblay’s '‘Camilla." It was on the loth of April 1798 
that I sat down to a volume of the “ Isow Eloise,” at the inn at 
Llangollen, over a bottle of sherry and a cold chicken. The letter I 
chose was that in which St. Prenx describes his feelings os ho first 
caught a glimpse from the heights of the Jura of the Pays de Vaud, 
which I had brought with me as a bon bouche to crown the evening 
ivith. It was my birthday, and I had for the first time come from 
a place in the neighbourhood to visit this delightful spot. The road 
to Llangollen turns off between Clurk and Wrexliam; and on pass- 
ing a certain point you come all at once upon the valley, which 
opens like an amphitheatre, broad, barren hills rising in majestio 
state on either side, with “ green upland swells that echo to the 
bleat of flocks ” below, and the river Deo babbling over its stony bed 
in the midst of them. The valley at this time " glittered green with 
sunny showers," and a budding ash-tree dipped its tender branches 
in the chiding stream. How proud, how glad I was to walk along 
the highroad that overlooks the delicious prospect, repeating the 
lines which I have just quoted from Mr. Coleridge’s poems ! But 
besides the prospect which opened beneath my feet, another also 
opened to my inward sight, a heavenly vision, on which were written, 
in letters large ns Hope could make them, those four words, Libeeiy, 
GEarros, Love, Virtue, which have since faded into the light of 
common day, or mock my idle gaze. 

•' Tho beautiful is vanished, and returns not.” 

Still, I would return some time or other to this enchanted spot ; 
but I would return to it alone. What other self could I find to 
share that influx of thoughts, of regret, and delight, the fragments 
of which I could hardly conjure up to myself, so much have they been 
broken and defaced P I could stand on some tall rock, and overlook 
the precipice of years that separates me from what I then was. I 
was at that time going shortly to visit the poet whom I have above 
named. Whole is he now ? Hot only I myself have changed ; the 
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yforld, which was then new to me, has become old and incomgihlo 
I et will I turn to tbeo m tbongbt, O sylran Dee, m joy, m youth 
and Kindness, as thwJ then w«t , and thoa ahalt alwaja ho to mo 
the nver of Panuhso, where I will drmk of the waters of Wo freely I 
There is hardly anything that shows the short-eightedncss or 
i-aimciousncss of the imagination more than travelling does With 
change of place we change our ideas, nay, our opinions and feelings 
We can by an effort, indeed, transport ouisolrca to old and long- 
forgotten scenes, and then the piclnro of the mmd revirca again , 
but wo forget those that we have just left It sctnis that wo Kin 
think but of one place at a time The canvas ot the fancy » but o! 
ft certain extent, and if we paint one set of objects opon it, they 
immediately efface every other We cannot enlarge our conceptions , 
we only shift our poult of new The landscape bares its biwm to 
the enraptured eye, wo take our fill of it, and soem as if we oould 
form no other ima„e of beauty or grandeur We pass on, and think 
no more of it the horizon that ^uts |t from our sight also blots 
it from our memory like a dream. In travelling through a wild 
barren country, I can form no idea of a woody and cultivated one 
It appears to ma that all the world most be barren, like what I sco 
ot it In the country we forget the town, and in tows we despiso 
the country “ Beyond Hyde Parf says Sir Topling Flutter, " all 
u a desert ” All that part of the nap that we do not see before us 
IS blank. The world in our conceit of it u not much bigger than a 
DutebeU. It u not oua [wospect expanded into another, county 
joined to county, kmgdoin to langdom, land to seas, nabng an 
image voluminous and vast the mind can form no larger idea of 
space than the eye can take in at a eingle glance. The rest u a 
name written in a map, a calculation of antbmctie For instance, 
what u the true sigDificatton of that immense mass of terntory ani 
population known by the name of Chins to ns P An inch of paato- 
boanl on a wooden globe, of no more account than a China orange I 
Things near us ate seen of the size of life things at a distance 
are diminished to the sue of the undrastandmg We measure tho 
Tmiverso by onrselvm, and oven comprehend the texture of our 
own bemg only piecemeal In this way, however, we remember an 
infinity of thin^ and places The mmd is like a mochanical instru- 
ment that plays a great variety of tones, but it must play them 
m euccession One idea recaDs another, but it at the same timo 
excludes all others In trying to renew old recollections, we cannot 
as it were unfold the whole web of our existence , we must pick out 
the smgle threads So m coming to a place where we have formerly 
lived, and with which we have lulunate associatiouB, every one must 
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have found that the feeling grows more vivid the nearer wo approach 
tho spot, from tho mere anticipation of tho actual impression ; wo 
remember circumstances, feelings, persons, faces, names that we had 
not thought of for years ; but for tho time all the rest of tho world 
is forgotten ! — To rotuni to tho question I have quitted above : — - 

I have no objection to go to see ruins, aqueducts, pictures, in 
company with a fiicnd or a party, but rather tho contrary, for tho 
former reason reversed. They are intelligible matters, and uill 
boar talking about. Tlie sentiment here is not tacit, but com- 
municable and overt. Salisbury Plain is barren of criticism, but 
Stonehenge rviU bear a discussion antiquarian, pictmresque, and 
philosophical. In setting out on a party of pleasme, the firet 
consideration always is where wo shall go to : in taking a sohtary 
ramble, tho question is what we shall meet with by the way, “ The 
mind is its own place ; " nor are wo anxious to arrive at the end 
of our journey. I can myself do the honours indifferently well to 
works of art and curiosity. I once took a party to O.Kford with no 
mean iclat — showed them that sc.\t of the Muses at a distance, 

“ liVith glisteiing spites and pinnacles adorn’d 

descanted on the learned air that breathes from the grassy quad- 
rangles and stone walls of halls and colleges ; was at home in tho 
Bodleian ; and at Blenheim quite superseded the powdered cicerone 
that attended us, and that pointed in vain with his wand to com- 
monplace beauties in matchless pictures. As another exception to 
the above reasoning, I should not feel confident in venturmg on 
a journey in a foreign country without a companion. I should 
want at intervals to hear the sound of my own language. There 
is an involuntary antipathy in the mind of an i^glisliman to 
foreign manners and notions that requires tho assistance of social 
sympathy to carry it off. As the distance from home increases, 
this relief, which was at first a luxury, becomes a passion and an 
appetite. A person would almost feel stilled to find himself in tho 
deserts of Arabia \vithout friends and countrymen : there must bo 
allowed to be something in the view of Athens or old Home that 
claims the utterance of speech ; and I own that the Pyramids are 
too mighty for any single contemplation, in such situations, so 
opposite to all one’s ordinary train of ideas, one seems a species by 
one’s self, a limb tom off from socioty, imlcss one can meet with 
instant fellowship and support. Yet I did not feel this want or 
craving very pressing once, when I first set my foot on the laugliing 
shores of Prance. Calais was peopled with novelty and delight. 
The confused, busy mmmur of tho place was like oil and wmo 
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pjnred into my cats i nor did tbs BSftnnors’ hyinn, which was snng 
iioia the top ol an old cmy reesel ut the haibonr, as the «ua went 
down send an aben sonnd into my toul I only breatbod the sir 
of general humanity 1 walked otct “ the TiDO-coTered hills and 
gay regions ol France* erect and aatiaSed , for the image of man 
was not east down and chained to the loot of arbitrary thrones 
I was at no loaa for language, for that of all the grest echoola of 
pemting was open to me *010 whole » 'rauisheil lihe a shade 
Pictures, heroes, glory, freedom, all are fled, not h i ng remains but 
the llourbona and the French people!— There is undoubtedly a 
a^isation in trarellmg mto foreign parts that is to be bad nowhere 
else, but it la toors pleasing at the time t han lasting It is too 
remote from our habitual asaomations to be a comraua topic of 
discourse or rclerence, and, hke a dreftin or another state of exist* 
ence, docs cot piece into our daily modes of life It is au animated 
but a momenti^ halluaoation. It demands an effort to exchange 
our actual for our ideal identity , and to fcul the pulse of our old 
transports renre »ery keenly, we must “jump* all our preBont 
comforts and connoctmos Our romantic and itinerant character 
la not to be domesticated. Dr Johnson remarked how little foreSeii 
travel added to the (acditiea of courersatiuQ m those who had been 
abroad In (act, the tune we bare spent there is both delightful 
and, u one eeuse, mstractire , bet it appears to be cut out of our 
substantial, downright existoKe, and never to join Icndly on to 
It Vi e are not the same, but another, and perhape more enviable, 
individual all the tune we ere out of our own country XV s are 
lost to outvelyes as well ae our friends. So the poet somewhat 
quaintly sings 

"Out of my country sad myself Ige,* 

Those who wish to fo^t painful thoughts do well to absent them- 
selres for a while from the ties and objects that recall them but 
we can be said only to fulfil our destiny iti the placo that gave ns 
birth. I should on this acoount hke well enough to spend the 
whole of my life in travellmg abroad, if I could anywhere borrow 
another life to spend afterwanla at homo I 


ON COFFEE-HOUSE POLITICIANS 

I UXB Very well to St in a room where there are people 
talking on subjects I know tiotiung of, if I am only allowed to sit 
Bilent and as a spectator, hut I do not Tiir^ to join in 
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conversation, except rvith people and on subjocts to iny tirste. 
Sympathy is necessary to sooioty. To look on a variety of faces, 
hmnours, and opinions is sufficient : to mix with others, agreement 
as well as variety is indispensable. Wliat makes good society? I 
ansa-er, in one word, real fellowship. IVithout a similitude of tastes, 
acquirements, and pursuits (whatever may bo the differonco of 
tempers and characters) there can bo no intimacy or oven casual 
intercourse worth the having. What makes the most agreeable 
party? A number of people with a number of ideas in common, 
“ yet so as with a difference ; ” that is, who can put one or more 
subjects which they have ah studied in the greatest variety of enter- 
taining or useful lights. Or in other words, a succession of good 
things said with good humour, and addressed to the understand- 
ings of those who hear them, make the most desirable conversation. 
Ladies, lovers, beaux, wits, philosophers, the fashionable or the 
vulgar, are the fittest company for one another. The discourse at 
Eandal’s is the best for boxers ; that at Long’s for lords and loungers. 
I prefer Hunt’s conversation almost to any other person’s, because, 
with a familiar range of subjects, he colours until a totally new and 
sparkling light, reflected from his own character. Elia, the grave 
and wdtty, says things not to be snipassed in essence; bat tho 
manner is more painful and less a relief to my oivn thoughts. Some 
one conceived he could not be an escollont companion because ho 
was seen walldng down the side of tho Thames, paisibiis Mitjufs, after 
dining at Eiclunond. The objection was not valid. I will, however, 
admit that the said Elia is the worst company in the world m bad 
company, if it be granted me that in good company he is nearly 
tho best that can be. Ho is one of those of whom it may bo said, 
Tell me your company, and Fll tell you your manners. Ho is the 
creature of sympathy, and makes good whatever opinion you seem 
to entertain of him. He cannot outgo tho apprehensions of the 
circle, and invariably acts up or down to tho point of refinement or 
vulgarity at which they pitch liim. He appears to take a pleasure 
in exaggerating tho prejudice of strangers against him ; a pride in 
confirming the prepossessions of friends. In whatever scale of intel- 
lect ho is placed, ho is as lively or os stupid ns the rest can bo for 
their lives. If you think him odd and ridiculous, he becomes more 
and more so every minute, d la folie, till he is a wonder gazed [at] 
by all — sot him against a good wit and a ready apprehension, and 
he brightens more and more — 

" Or hko a gate of stool 

Tronting tho sun, rocoives and roudors back 
Its figure and its boat." 
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■We had a pLasant party one evening at Procter’s A yo«n^ literary 
boohselletwhowas present went away deb^hted with the el^aiice 
ol the repast, and spohe m raptntes e4 a servast in gre«i 
a patent-lamp I thought myself that the charm of the 
consisted m some talk about Beanniont and Fletcher and ““ 
poets, in which every one took part or interest, and in a c»’“ciou»- 
ness that we could not pay out host a hetter compliment than m 
thus alluding to studies in which he excelled, and. in praising 
whom he had imitated with feeing and sweetness I — I shoidd think 
it may also he laid down as a rule on this subject, that to cP^tituto 
good company a certain proportion of hearers and speakers re^jm- 
Bite Coleridge makes good company for this reason He imiO®djately 
establishes the pnnciple of the dinsicm of labour m thiS re«pectt 
whereverhe comes lie takes bis cne as speaker, and the of the 
party theirs as listeners — a'‘Circean herd" — without any previous 
arrangement having been gone through. I will just add that thera 
can be no good sociely without perfect freedom from affectation and 
cniiatraint If the unreserved communicatioD of feebng opinion 
le<id8 to ofienfive familiarity, it is not well , hut H u no better whero 
the ahacneo nf oOensive remarks anses only from fortnalif/ eod an 
esaumed respectfulness of manner 
I do not think there is snyttuni; deserving the name of fcnety to 
he found out of pondon and that for the two following reasons 
First, there is aet^hbeurWf elsewhere, accidental or un^^'daihle 
acquamtanco people are thrown together by chance or groif togother 
liko trees , but you can pick your soaety nowhere but u) tiondon 
Tlie very persons that of all others you would wish to asso^sto with 
in almost every Ime of life (or at least of mtellectnal pursuit) ero 
to be met with there It » bard if out of a mlUion of people you 
cannot find hslf a-doren to your liking Individuals may seem lost 
and hid m the sise of tho place, hu^ m fact, from this very cir- 
cumstance you are within two or three milee* reach of persons that 
without it you would be somo hundreds apart from. Secondly, 
London is tho only place m which each mdividual m company 
treated according to his value in company, end to that only In 
evt-ry other part of the kingdom bo camee another character alwut 
with him, which supersedes tho intcllectaal or social on® It is 
knoirn m Manchester or Liverpool what every man m th® room is 
worth in land or money, what are his connections and prospects in 
life , and this gives a diaracter of eervility or srroganco, of merccna- 
nnees, or impertinence to the whole of provincial intercourse You 
Liugh not in proportion to a man’s wit, but his wealth , you have 
to consider not what but whom you contradict You spe®^ 
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ponnd, and arc heard by tho rood. In Iho metropoli"! thoro is 
noitlicr time nor inclination for thoso rotnoto calculations. Every 
man depends on tho quantity of senso, vit, or good manners ho 
brings into sociot}'for the reception ho meets with in it. A member 
of Parliamont soon finds his level as a commoner: tho merchant 
and manufacturer cannot bring his goods to market hero : tho great 
landed proprietor shrinks from being tho lord of acres into a pleasant 
comjKinion or a dull fellow. Wlien a visitor enters or Ic.ivcs a room, 
it Ls not inquired whether ho is ricli or poor, whether ho lives in a 
garret or a p.al3co, or comes in his own or a hnckno}’-coach, but 
whether ho has a goo<l expression of countcnanco, with an unafiectccl 
manner, and whether ho is a man of understanding or a blockhe.ad. 
Tliesc aro tho circumstances by which yon make a favourable impres- 
sion on tho company, and by which they cstimato j-ou in tho abstract. 
In the country, they consider •whether you have a vote at tho next 
election or a placo in your gift, and measiwo tho capacity of othorn 
to instruct or entertain them by tho strength of their pockets and 
their credit with their banker. Personal merit is at a prodigions 
discount in tho provinces. I like tho country very well, if I want 
to enjoy my o\vn company; but London is tho only place for equal 
society, or wliere a man can say a good thing or express an honest 
opinion ■vrithout subjecting himself to being insulted, unlc,ss ho first 
lays liis purse on tho table to back his pretensions to talent or 
independence of spirit. I speak from experience. 


ON FAhnLIAE. STYLE. 

. . . hli!. L.\jni is tho only imitator of old English stylo I can read 
with pleasure ; and ho is so thoroughly imbued with tho spirit of his 
authors, that tho idea of imitation is almost done aw.ay. iliero is an 
inward unction, a marrowy vein both in tho thought and fooling, an 
intuition, deep and lively, of his subject, that carries off any quaint- 
noss or awkwardness arising from an antiquated stylo and dress. 
Tim matter is completely his own, though tho manner is assumed. 
Perhaps Ins ideas aro altogether so marked and indmdual as to 
require their point and pungency to bo neutralised by tho affecta- 
tion of a singular but traditional form of convey.anco. Tricked out 
in the prevailing costume, they would probably soem moro startling 
and out of tho way. The old English authors. Burton, Fuller, 
Corvat, Sir Thomas Brown, aro a kind of mediators between us and 
the 'more eccentric and whimsical modoni, reconciling us to his pecu- 
liaritica. I do not, liowover, laiow how far this is the case or not till 
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he condeeoends to write like one of t» 1 mnst oonfees th*t 1 
like bc«t of his pspers under tie evpieture of Elift (still, I do not 
pteeume, einidst such exeelleneo, to deade wh»t is most excellent) 
13 the account of ” Mrs Bsttlee Optnions on 'Whist” which is slse 
the most freo from obsolete sDnsioM »nd toms of expression' 

“ X well of aabts Eogluh oodefilsd.” 

To those aopiainted with his edmind prototypes, these Essays of 
the ingenious and highly-gifted sothor hare the tamo sort of charm 
and relish that Eraemua a Colloquies « a fine pieco of modern Imtin 
have to the classical acholar CefUmly, I do pot know any borrowed 
fiencil that has mote power or feUnty of execution than the one of 
which I have here been cpcakiiig 

It IS as easy to wnte a gaudy style without ideas as It u to spread 
a pallet of ahowy eolouta or to aroear in a flaunting traii*parency 
‘ irhat do you rwdf '’—"Words, words, words.”— “Vihat w the 
matter?"— it mi^t he answered. The flond style is 
the reverse of the familiar The Ust is employed as an unvarnished 
medium to convey idcaa , the fint u resorted to as % spangled veil 
to conceal the want of them When there is nothing to be set down 
but words. It costa little to have them fine look through the Bi> 
tionuy, sad cull out a fionlegt*m, rival the fuftppomonwr Rouge 
high enough, and never mind the natural oomplexion The vulgar, 
nho are not m the secret, vnfl admire the look of preternatural 
health and vigour, and the faiduonahle, who regard only appear* 
ancea, will be delighted with the imposition Keep to your sound* 
ui^ generalities, your tinkling pbrasee, and all wiU be weU. Swell 
out an unmeaning tnusm to a perfect tympany of style A 
thought, a distinctian, u the rock on which all this hnttle cargo of 
verbiage splits at onco Sodi writers have merely tcrlnf iiuaguia- 
tious, that retain nothing but words Or their puny thoughts have 
dragon wings, all green and gold. They soar far shore the vulgar 
filling of the StrrM humi tbrepttu — their roost wduiarf speech u 
never abort of an hyperbole, splendid, imposing, vague, incoznprs- 
hensible, magniloquent, a cento of sounding commonpUces If 
some of ns, whose " aroUtion is more lowly,” pry a little too 
narrowly into nooks and corners to pick up a number of “ nneon- 
sKiered trifles,” they never once direct their eyes or lift their hands 
to eelra on any but the moat gorgeous, tamiBhed threadbare patch- 
work set of phrases, the left-off finay of poetic ettravaganoe, trans- 
mitted down through successive generations of bairoa pretender* 
If they criticise actors and actrseaes, a huddled phantasmsgona of 
feathott, spanglea, floods of light, and oceans of sound float before 
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Umir morliid rm'd, wluth they piint in tlio bUIo ot Ancient Piitol. 
Kot n pliinpso can jon pet of the meriti or defocte of the i>cr- 
fornicre: they are hidden in n profnrion of liarinroni cpithoti nn<i 
wilful rhodommitad". Our h\-pcrcritica nro not thinkinp of thc^o 
little fantoccini boinp«, 

*' TI it stmt and (ret tli> Ir hour upon t! o stape," 

but of tall phantoms of worils, ali^traclions, g'nera end tp ci's, 
Kivpcpinp claiL'Os, periods that unite the Polos, forced alhtorations, 
astounding anlitiic«cs; 

“An I ea t! o'r po '% Fwtian r tt pI-in'uL*’ 

If they dt<^crilK5 Idngs and queens, it is an llastcm pageant. The 
f'oronation at citlier Iloure ns nothing to it. Mo get at four re- 
]v-ated iina ms— a curtain, a throne, a sceptre, and a footstool 
Tlieso nro with them the nanirobo of a lofty imaginetion ; and lho> 
turn their Ecrrilo rtrains to Rcmlo uses Do wo read a description 
of pictures * It Ls not a reflection of tones and hues w Inch “ natiiro's 
oivn sw eot and cunning hand laid on,*' but piles of precious stones, 
nihics, pearls, emeralds, GoIconda’B mines, and nit tlio blazonry 
of art Snell persons are, in fact, bojottod mth words, and their 
lirains arc turned with the glittcnng, but empty and Blorilo plian- 
toms of things. PcTsonifications, capital letters, se.is of sunbcanis. 
visions of glorj', shining inscriptions, the figures of a transjnrenci , 
Britannia writh lier Bhiold, or Hope leaning on an anchor, make 
np their Btock-in-trade. Tlioy may bo considered as Lvrroqtyp'^iMt 
writers Images ttand out m their minds isolated and imi>ortant 
merely in themselves, without any groundwork of feeling — there is 
no context in their imaginations ^Yo^ds affect them in the same 
way, by the mere sound, that is. by their possible, not by their 
actual, appheation to tlie subject in hand. They are iiscinated by 
first appearances, and have no sense of cotisoquencos ICothing nioro 
is meant by them than meets tbo car: they imdcrstnnd or feel 
nothing more than moots their eye The wob and tosturo of the 
uniiorso, and of the heart of man, is a mjstery to them : they ha\o 
no faculty that stukes a chord in imison with it Tliey cannot get 
bej ond the daubings of fancy, tbo varnish of sentiment Objects 
are not linked to feelings, words to things, but images roioKo 
in .splendid mockery, words represent tbemsolvos in tlioir strange 
rhapsodies Tbo cntcgoncs of such a mind are pride and ignomuco 
— pnde in outside show, to which they 8.acnfico ovor 3 'tlung, and 
ignorance of tho true worth and hidden stnicturo both of words and 
things With a sovereign contempt for what is familiar and n.itural, 
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they »re the lUvee of Tolgw afieetation— of ft routine of high f^wn 
I^nuica. ScornniK to nmtfttft mlilw*, they «jo MnaWe t* went 
wytfijng to stnko out ono ongmftl idea. They ere not copyxsta 
of nature, it is true , but tbqr tho poorest of all plagu^ts 
the pU4?a«sta of words All is fiMctchod, dear-Louglitr iirtiuciil, 
oncntal, m subject and allusioo ftH is mechanical, courcotions!, 
Tspid formal, pedantic, in style ftod execution They startle and 
confound the understanding of the header by the remotene^ and 
olmcunty of their lUustratwns they loothe the ear hy the mono- 
tony of tho aame arerlasting round of circmtona metaphors Th^ 
are Uio vwi'vSool In poetry and prose. They flounder about bo- 
tween fustian In expression and bathos in sentiment. They tanta- 
lise the fancy, but nercr reach the head nor touch the heart Their 
Temple of Fane i* like a ahsdowy atracturo raised by puloess to 
Vanity, Of like Oowpers dcsmplion of the Empress of llnssias 
jnlaco ol M», “ as Worthless aa in ahow Hwas Rlittenrig * 

I* iRiil*!, an I it was eel 1 1 ' 
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I 't eKthout wWadiUtVend tna apeocK whoiv I wfft dun!h,tA 
whom 1 owe it tlut t haro not crept on my Wily all the days of mr 
life }ike tfis a>*rpcnt but soiBetimes lift my forV^ crest or tread tho 
Mnpyrnan, wake thou out of tliy midiUy ainmhen I ' Shake oT tho 
Leary honeyde* of thy ooul no longer lulloil with that Cif»aa cup, 
t!nnkm„ thy own thougbtawitb thy own ears, but start up iQ thy 
jm nivwxl likeness, an<l ahske tho fnllamd rottenness of tho world t 
!>>«« not thy aotinJiti,, words iii air, wnto them m jnarblo, and 
tear I Uic. coming ago heroic tmtlisl Ep, and wako the eiiioes of 
Tin f>l Itich in dt’cpt'st tore, dio not tlic bod nd cliurl of knowloilgo, 
1 4rm„ the aumrors unblcstl 6*.t, act as thou didst ri»o m jwmp 
no I (.l-vliicssl Part like tho sunflower ono broad, golden flash of 
light arwl ere thou asoendest thy oaliTo sky, show us tho steps hy 
wl ich tlxTu debt scale tho Ilesrca of philosophy, with Truth anil 
1 ancy for thy equal t.'UKbs. that »« may catch thy mantle, rainbow- 
ilj-jwl and Btdl n-aii thy words dear to Meronty, dearer to Fsmol 
n •■TO ti another i ranch of lh.s character, which is tho tnibng 
ord a'oty diaracUr Such pcrsiwis are alwayi cnnting diflicultirs 
sjhI niial le or unwiJLng to reroore them They cannot brush asido 
a crh»Tl>, aryl aro aUjp(*d ly an inMKts wmf, Tlicir chsracti-r 

' (UariJj* b tb* |<efwia li*r« wl treweil. 
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is imbecilil}', rather tlian effeminacy. The want of cnerfy’ and re- 
solution in tho persons last described arises from the habitual and 
inveterate predominance of other feelings and motives ; in these it is 
a more want of energy .and resolution, that is, an inherent natnml 
defect of mgour of nerve and voluntary power. Tlicro is a specific 
levity about such persons, so that yon cannot propel them to any 
object or giro them .a decided momentum in any direction or pursuit. 
Tlicy turn hack, os it were, on tho occ-osion that should project them 
fonriird n-ith manly force and vchorncncc. Thoj* shrink from in- 
trepidity of purpose, and are alarmed at tho idea of attaining their 
end too soon. Tlioy will not act inlh steadiness or spirit, either for 
themselves or you. If you chalk out a line of conduct for them, or 
commission them to execute a certain task, they are sure to conjure 
up some insignificant objection or fanciful impediment in tho ^vay, 
and arc withheld from striking an effectual blow by mere feebleness 
of character. Tlioy may bo officious, good-natured, friendly, generous 
in disposition, but they are of no use to any one. They ivill put 
themselves to twice tho trouble you desire, not to c.arry your point, 
but to defeat it; and in obviating needless objections, neglect 
tho main business. If they do what you want, it is neither at tho 
time nor in tho manner that yon wish. Tliis timidity amounts to 
treachery ; for by alwaj-s anticipating some misfortune or disgrace, 
they re.-ilise their immenning apprehensions. Tlio little boars sway 
in tlieir minds over tho great; a small inconvenience outweighs a 
solid and indispensable advantage; and their strongest bins is uni- 
formly derived from the weakest motive. They hesitate about tho 
best way of beginning a tiling till tho opportunity for action is lost, 
and are less anxious about its being done than the precise manner 
of doing it. They irill destroy a passage sooner than let an objec- 
tionable word pass, and are mncli less concerned about the truth 
or the beauty of an im.ago tli.an about tho reception it ivill meet 
until from tho critics. They alter what they rvrito, not because it 
is, but because it may possibly be wrong, and in their tremulous 
solicitude to avoid imaginary' blunders, run into real ones, "itliat 
is curious enough is, that -with all this caution and delicacy, they 
are continually liable to extraordinary oversights. They are, in fact, 
so full of all sorts of idle apprehensions, that they do not know how 
to distinguish real from imaginary grounds of apprehension; and 
they often give some unaccountable offence either from assuming a 
sudden boldnc.s3 half in sport, or while they are secretly pluming 
themselves on their dexterity in avoiding ovorytliing exceptionable ; 
and the same distraction of motive and shorb-sigliterhiess which gets 
them into scrapes hindeis them from seeing their way out of tlioin 
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Such persons (often of rngoounn and tusccplihle minds) are 
stantly at cross-purpoeea with tbemselrcs and others will neither 
do things nor let others do them, and whether they Bucceod or fa I 
never feol confident or at Uwar esse They spoil the freehnes* 
onginahty of their own thoughts by ashing contradictory adwes 
and m befr ending others while they sre ahovt %t and oherut if, you 
might have done the thing yoursdf a dozen times over 
There is nothing moro to bo Mteemed thsn a msnly firmness and 
decision of character I liko a person who knows his own mmd and 
sticks to it who sees at once what is to be done in giren circum- 
stances and does it He does not boat about the bush for difficultly 
or excuses but goes the shortest and most elTectual way to work to 
attain his own ends or to accomphah a useful object If ho can 
serve you be will do so if he cannot he will say so without keeping 
you in needless suspense or laying you under pretended obligations 
The applying to him m any laudable undortstong is not hko stirring 
a d sh of skimmod milk ' There is stuff m him and it is of tl o 
n„ht practicable sort Be is not all his 1 fe at hawk and-buzzacd 
whether he shall be a \ 7 big or a Tory a fnend or a foe a knave or 
a fool but thinks that life u si ort and that there is no time to 
play fantastic tneks in it to tamper with pnncipice or tnfle with 
ind vidual feelings If he gives you a character he does not add a 
damning clause to it he does not pek holes in you lest others 
should Of anticipate objectione lest he should be thought to be 
bhndeil by a childish partiabty Dis object la to serve you and 
not to play the game into your enetn es hands 

A genvroua fiitiidsl p no cold mod am know 
tunu w tb oo* loro • ih ooo reoontqjent glov 


^IHY DISTANT OBJECTS PLEASE 
DisrsMT objects plea«e because in the first place they imply on 
idea of space and magnitude and because not being obtruded too 
close upon the eye wo clothe them with the mdiatinct and airy 
colours of fancy In looking at the misty mountain tops that 
boun 1 the horizon tho mind is as it were conscious of all the con 

ceivahU objects and interests that Ue tfttwBon 11011012100111180118 

of adventures in the mtenni strain our hopes and wishes to reach 
the a T-dtawn circle or to dsecay new lends nvers and mounts ns" 
stretch ng far beyond it our feelings earned out of themselves 
lose their grossness and their busk are rarefied expanded melt 
into softness and bnghtai mto beauty turning to ethereal mould. 
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sky-tinctured. We drink the air before us, and borrow a more 
refined existence from objects that hover on the brink of notliin^. 
AYhere the landscape fades from the dull sight, we fill the thin, 
viewless space with shapes of unknown good, and tinge the hazy 
prospect with hopes and wishes and more charming fears. 

“ But thou, oh Hope I with oyes so fair. 

What was thy delighted measure t 
Still it whisper’d promised pleasure, 

And bade the lovely scenes at distance hail ! ” 

Whatever is placed beyond the reach of sense and knowledge, what- 
ever is imperfectly discerned, the fancy pieces out at its leismre ; and 
all but the present moment, but the present spot, passion claims for 
its otvn, and brooding over it with wings outspread, stamps it with 
an image of itself. Passion is lord of infinite space, and distant 
objects please because they border on its confines and are moulded 
by its touch. When I was a boy I lived within sight of a range of 
lofty hills, whose blue tops blending with the setting sun had often 
tempted my longing oyes and wandering feet. At last I put my 
project in execution, and on a nearer approach, instead of glimmer- 
ing air woven into fantastic shapes, found them huge lumpish heaps 
of discoloured earth. I learnt from this (in part) to leave “ Yarrow 
uuvisited,” and not idly to disturb a dream of good I 
Distance of time has much the same effect as distance of place. 
It is not surprising that fancy colours the prospect of the future as 
it thinks good, when it even effaces the forms of memory. Time 
takes out the sting of pain ; our sorrows after a certain period have 
been so often steeped in a medium of thought and passion, that they 
“ unmould their essence,” and all that remains of our original im- 
pressions is what we wovdd wish them to have been. Hot only the 
imtried steep ascent before us, but the rude, unsightly masses of our 
p.ist experience presently resume their power of deception over the 
eye ; the golden cloud soon rests upon their heads, and the purple 
light of fancy clothes their barren sides ! Thus we pass on, while 
both ends of our existence touch upon heaven 1 There is (so to 
speak) “ a mighty stream of tendency” to good in the human mind, 
upon which all objects float and are imperceptibly bonio along ; and 
though in the voyage of life wo meet with strong rebuffs, ivith rocks 
and quicksands, yet there is “ a tide in the Rff.nrs of men,” a'licaving 
and a restless aspiration of the soul, by means of which, “ ivith sails 
and tackle tom,” the wreck and scattered fragments of our entire 
being drift into the port and haven of our desires 1 In all that re- 
lates to the affections we put the will for the deed ; — so that the 
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instant the prepare of miTfeleonie cireimistancca is ranored the 
miiul recoils from their hold, rcooven >ts elasticity, and roamtce 
itself to that image of good, which is hut a reflexion and configniv 
tion of its own natnre. Seen m the distance, m the long potBpectiva 
of waning years, the meanest inadenta, enlarged and ennched by 
countless recoUections, become interesting , the most pamftil, broben 
and softened by time, soothe How any object that unexpectedly 
brings bach to os old scenes and assoeations startles the mind! 
What a yearning it creates within na I what a longing to leap the 
intcnneihate space t Bow fondly we cling to and try to revive the 
impression of idl that wa then were 1 

"Such tntks bath atrong imsginatioo I* 

In truth, we tmposa opon ouraelvea, and know not what we imli 
It is a cnxming ^ifice, a quaint delusion, by which, in pretending 
to be what we were at a Articular moment of time, we would fain 
bo all that we have suics been, and have onr lives to come over 
again It is not the little, gluDmensg, almost anniliilsted speck ui 
the distance that nvets out attention and '* hangs upon the beeting 
of oQx hearts , ” it u the inteml that separatee ns from it, and of 
which It IS the trembling houndaiy, that esates all this ooQ and 
mighty podder m the breast Into that greet gap in our boiiy 
" come tlironging toft desires* and inSnit* isgrata. It is tha con- 
trast, the change from what we then were, that arms the half- 
extmguuhed recollection with ito giant strength and lifts the fahne 
of the 'dections from its shadowy ha^ In contcmplatingits utmost 
V AtlooV the map of out existence, and retread, in appio- 

“™* *" ' of fife, bo it IS that in early yonth we strain 
the pweiuta of manhood, and as we are 
jTo to gather op the toys and flowers that 

WHY DISdiiMbok 


HisrAST objects please I? ^ ^ ^ 

Idea of space and magmtu Do I go there now ? No , the 

close opoD the eye, we ***^ o’ertumed Is there, 

colowe of fancy In look, 
liound the horizon, the muuU-* Bnns hack tbs hour 
ceivable objects and interests of s^endonr la the fiower’ 
of adveDlnres in the mUnin . j 

the eude « to »~o7 md toe mrf™ 

•Iretihmg let beyond « wendenng, rtdl Ira 

tee th,r etomea „d th.« ^ net. ra tones upon me u n. . 

nlotottnm end lt,hlenrt»tff°rr 

hhsB, and I am a child again 
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My sensations are all glossy, spruce, voluptuous, and fine : they -wear 
a candied coat, and are in holiday trim. I see the beds of larkspur 
■with purple eyes; 'tall hollyhocks, red or yellow; the broad sun- 
flowers, called ui gold, -with bees buzzing rormd them ; wildernesses 
of pinks, and hot glowing peonies; poppies run 'to seed; the sugared 
lUy and faint mignonette, all ranged in order, and as thick as they 
can grow; the box-tree borders; the gravel-walks, the painted 
alcove, the confectionery, the clotted cream : — think I see them 
now -with sparkling looks ; or have they vanished while I have been 
•writing this description of them ? No matter ; they wiU return 
again -when I least think of them. All that I have observed since, 
of flowers and plants, and grass-plots, and of suburb delights, seems 
■to mo borrowed from “ that first garden of my innocence ” — to be slips 
and scions stolen from that bed of memory. In this manner the 
darlings of our childliood burnish out in the eye of after years, and 
derive their sweetest perfume from the first heartfelt sigh of pleasure 
breathed upon them. 


'• Like the sweet south, 

That bre.athe3 upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odour 1 ” 


If I have pleasure in a flower-garden, I have in a Icitchcn-garden too, 
and for the same reason. If I see a row of cabbage-plants or of 
peas or beans coming up, I immediately think of those which I used 
so carefully to water of an evening at 'Wem, when my day’s tasks 
were done, and of the pain ■with which I saw ■them droop and hang 
down their leaves in the morning’s sun. Again, I never see a child’s 
kite in the air but it seems to pull at my heart. It is to me “ a 
tiling of life.” I feel the twinge at my elbow, 'the flutter and palpi- 
tation, with which I used to lot go the string of my own, as it rose 
in the air and towered among the clouds. My little cargo of hopes 
and fears ascended ■with it ; and as it made a part of my o^wn con- 
sciousness then, it does so still, and appears “ like some gay creature 
of the element,” my plajmato when life was young, and t'win-bora 
uith my earliest recollections. I could enlarge on this subject of 
childish amusements, but Mr. Leigh Sunt has treated it so well, in 
a paper in the IndicatoT on the proriuctions of the toy-shops of 
the metropolis, that if I were to insist more on it I should omy pass 
for an imitator of that ingenious a'’^ agreeable writer, and/or an 


indiferent one into the barnain. , ,, 

Sounds, smells, and sometimes are remembered Mnger an 

■visible objects, and serve, perbapfh better for links m 
association. Tlio reason seems tc^ ^ ^ 
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inlcnniltent anJ comparat »6ly ttae whereas objects of a gbt are 
always before ns and by their coot noons success on drive one 
another out The eye la always oi;>en and between any given n 
press on and its recnrrenco a eecond time fifty tho sand other im- 
press o s have n all 1 helihood been stamped upon tl e aenso and 
on the brain Tho other senses are not so act ve or vigilant They 
ore but s Idom called into jlay The ear for example is oftener 

0 urted by s lenee than no ae and the sounds that hreah that 
* le e 6 nh deeper and more durably into the mind I have a more 
prm t and 1 vely recollect on of certa n scents tastes ar^’ sounds, 
for th s reason than I hare of nteie ns ble images because tl oy are 
more original and less worn by frequent rop< 1 1 on TV hero there 
s nothing interposed between any two impressions whatever tbo 
distance of t me that parts tl om they naturally teem to touch and 
the renewed unprees on recalls the former one in f ill force witl out 
tudract on or oompet tor The taate ot birbemos wb ch luivo bung 
ut in t 0 snow during the seventy of a Iiorlb Amoneon winter I 
lave m loy mouth st U after an interva of th rty years * for I have 
met witl no other taste In s!l that tune at all 1 Vo it !t renui ns 

1 y tse { almost hVe tl e impress on of a sixth sense But the colour 

IS in X -d up indiscnroinately with the colours of many otl r bemes 
not shb V be able to diAoigniaV t among t\ e n The smeW id 
a bnckk In carries tl o ondeneo et its own ident ty with t ne ther 
IS It to mo (from pecul or assoc at ons) unpleasant The colour ot 
bnck last on the contmy is mote common and eas ly co fo nd«i 
oT ®ther eoloiim lUpltael d 1 not Veep t qu to dist ct from 
r not say that we have a more perfect recollco* 

burni ■ «<;jco then of that complex picture the 1 utaan 
doa bearing ota well known to cohos Some- 
s'' and stnbm^ tl an the sudden meet ng 
WHY Dl^ctJeod th s may be because we luave a inciio 


, , , .yeone than the other and tboTO ce take* 

, f ^ J * r ijit acco nt I am by no means certain 
ea spoco an migi u ideas of the other senwa so 

tW -pon tk. cl . , 1 ^ ,j „ U, , t, „ 

1 T„ .1" c I” ‘k* oI our oil t 

”7 

a i'"/”'” o'" Mere Ih'i'J^Unl 

the B rxlrawn circle or to “diweLw c > "'a * j 

. 4 ~.« I „ «.» « . we may fin 1 mth resport to dis- 

stmt I fat beyoni it our 1 „ S w,ow no 


loro Her groMnesa and the 
(oto softness and bnghton lot 


*At hear after a time I know n 
ir 

* Wlasl t,* i. 6 7 th). 
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situation more pitiable than that of a blind fiddler, who has but one 
sense left (if we except the sense of snuff-taldng ‘), and who has that 
stunned or deafened by his own villainous noises. Shakspeare says : 

"How silver-sweet sound lovers’ tongues by night! " 

It has been observed in explanation of this passage, that it is because 
in the day-time lovers are occupied with one another's faces, but 
that at night they can only distinguish the sound of each other’s 
voices I know not how this may be; but I have, ere now, heard a 
voice break so upon the silence, 

“ To angels’ ’twas most like, 

and charm the moonlight air with its balmy essence, that the bud- 
ding leaves trembled to its accents. Would I might have heard it 
once more whisper peace and hope (as erst when it was mingled with 
the breath of spring), and with its soft pulsations lift winged fancy 
to heaven ! But it has ceased, or turned where I no more shall hear 
it ! — Hence, also, we see what is the charm-of the shepheid's pastoral 
reed ; and why we hear him, as it were, piping to his flock, even in 
a picture. Our ears are fancy stung ! I remember once strolling 
along the margin of a stream, skirted with willows and plashy 
sedges, in one of those low sheltered valleys on Salisbury Plain 
where the monks of former ages had planted chapels and built 
hermits’ cells. There was a little parish church near, but tall ehns 
and quivering alders hid it from my sight, when, all of a sudden, I 
was startled by the sound of the full organ pealing on the ear, ac- 
companied by rustic voices and the willing choir of village maids 
and children. It rose, indeed, "like an exhalation of rich distilled 
peifumes.” The dew from a thousand pastures was gathered in its 
softness ; the silence of a thousand years spoke in it. It came upon 
the heart like the calm beauty of death ; fancy caught the sound, 
and faith mounted on it to the skies. It filled the valley’ hko a 
mist, and still poured out its endle.ss chant, and still it swells upon 
the ear, and wraps me in a golden trance, drowning the noisy 
tumult of the world 1 . . . 


ON THE DISADVANTAGES OF INTELLECTHAL 
SUPERIOEITY. 

The chief disadvantage of knowing more and seeing farther than 
others is not to be generally understood. A man is, in consequence 

I See Wilkio’e “Blind Fiddlor.” 
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o{ till*, liable to start paradoxes, whudi unmediately traimport bin 
beyond the reach of the commooplaco reader A person speaking 
once m a sti^hfing rnaimec of a xcryonginal minded mao, receircd 
for answer — “He rtndea on bo far before you that he dwindles m 
the distance!" 

Petrarch complains, that" nature hud made him different ffom 
other people ’’—tin^ktr d'ditrt genlt The great happiness of life 
u, to be neither better nor woreo than the general run of those 
you meet with. If yon are beneath them, you are trampled upon , 
if you are above them, yon soon find a mortifying level m their 
jndifiereDco to what you partienlariy pHpie yourself upon. ^Vhat is , 
the use of being moral ta a night-cellar or wise in Bedlam? “To 
be honest, as this world goes, is to be one man picked out of ten 
thousand " So says Shakspeare, and the commentators have not 
added that, under these circumstances, a man la more likely to 
become the butt of slander thao the mark of admiration foe being 
so "How now, thou particular fellow?” is the oommon answer 
to aU such out^f th»-way pretensioaa. By not doing [at Borne] 
as those at Borne do, we cot ourselves off from good fellowship sad 
society We speak another langn^, have notions of our own, and 
are treated ss «{ a differeot speaee Ifothisg eaa bo more awkward 
than to intrude with any sodi far fetched ideas among the conunon 
herd. 

Ignorance of another • meaning is a sufficient cause of fear, and 
fear produces hatred hence the eusp,aoD and rancour entcartained 
agauist sU those who set up for greater refinement and wisdom 
than theiT neighbours. It is m vam to think of softeniag down this 
epnt of hostility ly simplicity of manners, or by oondesccnding to 
persons of low estate The more you condescend, the more they 
will j "esume upon it , they will fear you lees, but hate you more, 
and will be the more determined to fake their revenge on yon for 
a supenonty as to which they are entirely in the dark, and of which 
you vcmr*elf seem to entevtain oonsideiable doubt All the humility 
in the world will only pass for weakness and folly They have no 
notion of such a thing always put their best foot forward, 

and argue that you would do the aame if you had any such wonder- 
ful talents as people say You Lad better, therefore, play off the 
great man at once— hector, swag g er, talk big, and tide the high 
horse over them you May 1^ this means extort outward respect 
or common mnlity , but yon will get notbing (with low people) 
by forbearance and good nature but open insult or silent contempt 
Colendge always talks to people about what they don t understand ' 
T, for one, endeavour to talk to them about what they do unden- 
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Btand, nnd find I only get the more Ly it. They conceive I 

do not think them cap.iblo of anything hotter ; that I do not think 
it Tvorth •while, as the vulgar saying is, to throio a irord io a dog. I 
once complained of this to Coleridge, thinidng it hard I should be 
sent to Coventry for not making a prodigious display. Ho said, 
“As you assume a certain character, .j'ou ought to produce your 
credentials. It is a tax upon people’s good-nature to admit supe- 
riority of any kind, even where there is the most evident proof of 
it ; but it is too hard a task for the imagination to admit it ivithout 
any apparent ground at all.” 

There is not a greater error than to suppose that you avoid 
the eu'vy, malice, and uncharitabloncss so common in the world by 
going among people ■without pretensions. There are no people who 
have no pretenrions ; or the fewer their pretensions, the loss they 
can afford to acknowledge yours without some sort of value received. 
Tlie more information individuals possess, or the more they have 
refined upon any subject, the more readily can they conceive and 
admit the same kind of superiority to themselves that they feel 
over others. But from the low, dull, level sink of ignorance and 
vulgarity no idea or love of excellence can arise You tlrink you 
are doing mighty well with them ; that you are laying aside the 
buckram of pedantry and pretence, and getting the character of 
a plain, unassuming, good sort of fellow. It will not do. All the 
wliilo that you are making these familiar advances, and wanting 
to be at your ease, they are trying to recover the ■wind of you. 
You may forget that you are an author, an artist, or what not — 
they do not forget that they are nothing, nor bate one jot of their 
desire to prove you in the s-amo predicament. . . . 

Meanwhile, those things in which you may really excel go for 
notliing, because they caimot judge of them. They speak highly of 
some book which you do not like, and therefore you make no answer. 
You recommend them to go and see some picture in which they do 
not find much to admire. How are you to convince tliem that yon 
are right ? Can you make them perceive that the fault is in them, 
and not in the picture, imless you coidd give them your knowledge ? 
They hardly distinguish the difference between a Correggio and a 
common daub. Does this bring you any nearer to an imderstanding ? 
The more you know of the difference, the more deeply you feel it, or 
the more earnestly you wish to convey it, the farther do you find 
yourself removed to an immeasurable distance from the possibility 
of making them enter into views and feelings of which they have 
not even the first rudiments. Yon cannot make them see ivith 
your eyes, and they must judge for themselves. 
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Intellcctuil u notliVe bodily •ttcnf^h. Ion 1 #to no 1 oil of tl e 
undersUnd n„ of otlicr* but by their eympathy Tour Inow ^ »n 
fact BO mnc'' more ebout ft inbject doc* not pre yon ft BQpenonty 
that la ft power over them bnt only tender* it the more impoes'blo 
for you to malte the loaat unprcM oo on them I# it, then ftn *d 
TOctftge to you f It may bo m it rclatee to your own pnf ftto »tia- 
fact on bnt it place* ft greater gulf between you and society It 
tl rows stumbling bloclra m your way at erery turn. All that you 
take most pnde and iJcaroro in is hist upon the tnlgar eye. ^Vhat 
they are pleased with is a matter of indilTirenee or of distasto 
to yon. 

It IS recorded in tl e 1 fo of some worthy (whose name I forget) 
that 1 e was one of tl ose who loved I oepital ty an 1 respect " and 
I profe^ to briong to the ssmo clasaif cat on of mank nd. Cinl ty 
IS with mo a jeweb I bVe ft btUe enmloTlftble tbtet *nd cnrelMw 
ndole tehftt I hate to ho always wuo or aiming at wisdom. I 
I are ennn h to do with bteraiy cabals «|ncstions ent ea, actors 
essay wnt n w thout taking them out with me for rocrcat on 
and into all cnmpftn cs I w^ at theso t mca to pass for ft good 
hnmo red fellow and good will is all I ask in return to male good 
eompnny I do not desire to be elways pos ng myself or others 
with the qi cat one of fate freo-will foreVnowIodge absoluto Ac. 

1 must unbend eometuneft. 1 must occas onalJy ho fallow Tl e 
kind of conreraat on that 1 aflbet most u what sort of ft day it is 
and whether t is likely to ra n or hold up fine for to-morrow Tb\ 

I cons der as enjoying the «t om nim d ynt ale as the end azA 
pnnle of a life of study I would resign myself to this state of I 
ea.y ndilTtircncc but I find 1 cannot. I must maintain a ocrtainl 
pretens on wh ch is far enough from my wish I m 1st bo put on ' 
my def nco 1 mnst take up the gauntlet contmuallr or I Cnd 1 1 
loso ground I am nothing if not ent cal ” TPbile I am th nlnng( 
what o clock t is or how I came to bl mder in quot ng a welt known 
passage as f I had done t on purposo others are thinkuig whether 
I am not really as dnll a fellow as I am sometimes sa d to be. If a 
drizzling shower patters against the windows it puts roe in in nd of 
a mild Bpnn„ rain from which I ret red twenty years into a 
1 ttle pnbhc-houso near Wcid in Shrojehire and while I saw the 
plants and shrubs before the door imblie the dewy mo stnre 
q affed a gla.<is of spark! ng ale and walked homo n the dusk of 
evening brighter to me than noonday Runs at present are 1 ^tould 
I indulge this leel ngf In vam. They ask mo what news there is 
and stare f I say I don t know If a new actrees has come out why 
must I have seen herp If ft new novel has appeared, why must I 
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have read it? I, at one time, used to go and take a hand at 
cnbbage Avitli a friend, and afterwards discuss a cold sirloin of beef, 
and throw out a few lackadaisical remarks, in a way to please my- 
self, but it would not do long. I set up httle pretension, and there- 
fore the little that I did set up was taken from me. As I said 
nothing on that subject myself, it was continually thrown in my 
teeth that I was an author. From having me at this disadvantage, 
my friend wanted to peg on a hole or two in "the game, and was 
displeased if I would not let him. -If I won of him, it was hard he 
should be beat by an author. If he won, it would be strange if he 
did not understand the game better than I did. If I mentioned my 
favourite game of rackets, there was a general silence, as if this was 
my weak point. If I complained of being ill, it was asked why I 
made myself so. If I sard such an actor had played a part well, the 
answer was, there was a different accoimt in one of the newspapers. 
If any allusion was made to men of letters, there was a suppressed 
smile. If I told a humorous story, it was difficult to say whether 
the laugh was at me or at the narrative. The wife hated me for 
my ugly face ; the servants because I could not always get them 
tickets for the play, and because they could not teU exactly what 
an author meant. If a paragraph appeared against anything I had 
^vritten, I found it was ready there before me, and I was to undergo 
a regular roasting. I submitted to all this till I was tired, and then 
T gave it up. , . . 
tf 


OK THE FEAR OF DEATH. 

“And our httlo lifo is rounded with a sleep." 

‘.Pehhaps the best cure for the fear of death is to reflect that life 
‘has a begiiming as well as an end. Tliere was a time when wo were 
not : this gives us no concern — ^why, then, should it trouble us that 
a time will come when wo shall cease to be ? I have no wish to 
have been ahve a hundred years ago, or in the reign of Queen 
Anne : why should I regret and lay it so much to heart that I shall 
not be alive a hundred years hence, in the reign of I cannot tell 
whom? 

"When Bickerstaff wrote his Essays, I knew nothing of the sub- 
jects of them ; nay, much later, and but the other day, as it were, 
in the beginning of the reign of George III., when Goldsmith, 
Johnson, Burke, used to meet at the Globe, when Garrick was in 
his glory, and Reynolds was over head and ears with his portraits, 
and Sterne brought out the volumes of “Tristram Shandy” year by 
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pnnaple Biniply fa be dot* not • content man't natnral desjro * 

w0longtobemftccrtaiatiiD6,id4oe,andorcQmstance ■\\owould 

mach rather bo bow, “on thiabank and shoal o( time,’' than haire 
our choice of ony future pcnod, than tat* a ahoo of £fty or Ksty 
years out of the Millennium, for luatanee Thia eliowe that our 
attachment u not confined either to finny or to trt/f finny, but that 
we have an inveterate prejudice in favour of our immediate exut- 
ence, such as it la The mountaineer wvll not leave hia rock, nor 
the savage hia hut , ntather are we wilLng to give up our prtsent 
mode of life, with all its advantagea and duadvantagca, for any other 
that could be lubitituted for it No man wonld, I think, exchange 
hia Mistenea with any other man, however fortimste. e had as bef 

««t fie, aa not hi ouriclm There are aome pciaons of that reach of 
soul that they would like to hre two hundred and fifty j c*r* hence, 
to see to what height of empire America will have grown up in that 
penal, or whether the English constitution will last so long These 
are pouits beyond mo Bat I confess 1 should like to bve to sco the 
downfall of the Bourbons That la a vital qumtion with me , and I 
shall Lko it tho better the aoooer it happensl 
No young tnan ever thinks he shall die He may behere that 
othon will, or assent to the doetnoo that “all mea are mortal* 
aa an abstract preposition, but lie la far enough from bringing it 
home to himself iD<LniluaIly Youth, buoyant activity, and animal 
spirits hold absolute antipathy with old ago as wcU as with death , 
nor hare we, in tho heyday of life, any more Uwa in tho thought- 
lessness of childhood, thoremolcst conception bow 

Tlju •vDUbie warm motiao can bocoma 

A fcsiadad cloil *— 

nor how sangumo, fiond health and vigour shall “turn to withered, 
woak, and grey " Or if in a moment at idle speculation we indulge 
m this notion of the cloee of life os a theory, it u amaring at what 
a (hitance it aeems , what a long, leisurely interval there la between , 
what a contrast its slow and aolemu approach afforda to our present 
gay dreams of existence) IVe eye the farthest verge of the bonzon, 
and think what a way wo sh^ have to look back trpon cro we 
arrive at our journeys end, and without our m tho least suspecting 
it, the mists ore at our feet, and the ahadewa of age encompass us. 
The two divisions of our lives have melted into each other, the 
extreme points close and meet with none of that romantic interval 
stretchmg out between them that we had reckoned upon , and for 
the noh, meJancboly, soloma hues of age, “ the scar, the yellow leaf,* 
the deepening shadows of aa autumnal evening, we only feel a 
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dant, cold mist, encircling all objects, after the spirit of youth is 
fled. There is no inducement to look forward ; and what is worse, 
little interest in looking back to what has become so trite and 
common. The pleasures of our existence have worn themselves 
out, are “gone into the wastes of time,” or have turned their 
indifferent side to us : the pains by their repeated blows have worn 
us out, and have left us neither spint nor inclination to encounter 
them again in retrospect. We do not want to rip up old grievances, 
nor to renew our youth like the phoenix, nor to live our lives 
twice over. Once is enough. As the tree falls, so let it lie. Shut 
up the book and close the account once for all ! 

It has been thought by some that life is like the exploring of a 
passage that grows narrower and darker the farther we advance, 
wthout a possibility of ever tinning back, and where we are stifled 
for want of breath at last. For myself, I do not complain of the 
greater thickness of the atmosphere as I approach the narrow house. 
I felt it more, formerly, when the idea alone seemed to suppress a 
thousand rising hopes and weighed upon the pulses of the blood. 
At present I rather feel a thinness and want of support, I stretch 
out my haud to some object and find none, I am too much in a 
world of abstraction; the naked map of life is spread out before 
me, and in the emptiness and desolation I see Death coming to 
meet mo. In my youth I could not behold him for the crowd of 
objects and feelings, and Hope stood always between us, saying, 
“ Never mind that old fellow I ” If I had lived indeed, I should 
not care to die. But I do not like a contract of pleasure broken 
off unfulfilled, a marriage ivith joy unconsummated, a promise of 
happiness rescinded. My public and private hopes have been left 
a ruin, or remain only to mock me. I would wish them to be 
re-edified. I should like to see some prospect of good to mankmd, 
such as my life began ivith. I should like to leave some steiling 
Avork behind me. I should like to have some friendly hand to 
consign me to the grave. On these conditions I am ready, if not 
Avilling, to depart. I shall then write on my tomb — Gbatefoi. and 
Contented! But I have thought and suffered too much to be 
willing to have thought and suflered in vain. — ^In looking back, it 
sometimes appears to mo as if I had in a manner slept out my hfo 
in a dream or shadow on the side of the hill of knoivledge, where 
I have fed on books, on thoughts, on pictures, and only heard in 
half-murmurs the trampling of busy feet or the noises of the 
throng below. Waked out of this dim, twilight existence, and 
startled with the passing scene, I have felt a wish to descend to the 
world of realities and join in the chase. But I fear too late, and 
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that I bad better return to n^booloab chimeras and indolence once 
more ! Zanetto, Ixtaa It donn^ rt fludta la riioiemal\ta I wfll 
think oi it 

It 18 not wondtjful that tha coutemplatwn and fear of death 
become more familiar to ns as we approach nearer to it , that life 
Beems to ebb with the decay of hlood and yontblul epinls , and that 
as ive find everything about ns snbjoct to chance and change, as 
our strength and beauty die, as our hopes and passions, our friends 
and OUT affections, leave os, wo begin by degrees to feel ourselves 
mortal I 

1 have neves teen death twit once, and. that was m an infant It 
IS years ago The look was calm and placid, and the face was fair 
and firm It waa as if a waxen image bad been laid out in the 
coffin, and strewed with innocent flowers It was not like death, 
hut more like an image of Mel No breath moved the lips, no pnlse 
stirred, no eight or sound wonld enter those eye* or eat* more 
IVTule 1 looked at it, I saw no pain was there , it seemed to snulo 
at the short pang of Ms which was over, but I could not boar the 
coffin lid to 1 m closed— it seemed to stifle me, and still as tha 
settles wave in a comer of the chnichyard over his little grave, the 
welcome breozo helps to teiresh ms and ease the tightness at my 
breast 

[I did not see my father after be was dead, but I Ktw Death 
shako him by the palsied hand and stare him m the face He 
made as good an end as Falstaff, though difleront, as became him. 
After repenting the name of hia Jt(edeemer) often, he took my 
mother s hand, and, looking up, put it m my sister s, and so expired. 
Tbeie was something graeidd and gramons in hia nature, wbnli 
showed Itself m hia last act ] 

An ivory or marble image, kke Chantry’s monument of the two 
children, ii contemplated with pure delight 'Wh'f do we not gneve 
and fret that the marble is not alive, or fancy that it has asbortness 
©( breath? It never was alive, and It is the difficulty of malong 
the transition from Me to death, the struggle between the two m 
our imagination, that confounda their properties painfully together 
and makes ns conceive that the infant that la but just de^ still 
wants to breathe, to enjoy, and look about it, and is prevented by 
the icy hand of death locking op its faculties and benumbing its 
Bonsea , ao that, if it could, vt would complsin of ita own hard stato- 
Perbajv tebgions consideratunis reconcile the mind to this change 
sooner than any others, by representing the spirit ns fled to anotral 
sphere, and leaving the body behind it So in reflecting on deatll 
generally, we mix up th© idea <d Me with it, and thna make it thy 
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gJiMtlf nionsfor it m. Wo think how wo sliould feel, not how tlio 
dead feel. 

“ Slill from tho tomii the Toico of naturo erica ; 

I'S'ea in oiir oahea lire tlieir wonted fires 1 " 

Tiioro is nn odniirnWo passa^o on tin's subject in Tucker’s "Light 
of ifntui'o Pursued,” which I shall transcribe, ns by much tlio bast 
illustration I can offor of it : — 

“Tho melancholy appoaranco of n lifolass bo<ly, tho mansion pro- 
ridod for it to inhabit, dark, cold, close, aud soiilary.nn) shocking to 
tho imagination ; but it is to the imagination only, not tho iinder- 
Btanding; for whoever consults this faculty will sco at first glanco 
that thoro is nothing dismal in all theso circumstances ; if tho corpse 
were kept wTapped up in a wann bed, with a roasting fire in tho 
chamber, it would feel no comfortable warmth therefrom ; wero 
storo of tapers lighted up ns soon ns day shuts in, it would sec no 
objects to rlivort it ; woro it left at largo it would have no liberty, 
nor if Bunrounded with company would Iw cheered thereby ; neither 
aro tho distorted features expressions of pain, unc.asincss, or distress. 
Tliis oven* ono knows, and will readily allow upon being suggested, 
yet still cannot behold, nor oven c-ast a thought upon those objects 
without shuddering; for knoiring that a linng person must suffer 
grievously under such appearances, they liecomo habitually formid- 
able to tho mind, and strike a mechanical horror, which is increased 
by tho customs of tho world around ns.’’ 

There is usually 0:10 pang added voluntarily and nimocGss.anlj' to 
tho fear of death, by jour affecting to compassionate tho loss wliich 
others -will h.aTO in ns. If that wero all, wo miglit resisonably sot 
our minds at rest. Tho pathetic exhortation on country tombstones, 

" Grievo not for mo, my wifo and cliildrcn dear,” Ac., is for tho most 
part speedily followed to tho letter. Wo do not loavo so great a 
void in society ns wo are inclined to imagine, partly to magnify our 
own importance, and partly to console onrsolves by sympathy. Even 
in tho satno family the g.ap is not so great ; tho wound closes up 
sooner than wa should expect. Kay, our room is not infrequently 
thought hotter than car company. Peoplo walk along tho streets 
tho day after our deaths just ns they did before, and tho crowd is 
not diminished. While wo wero living, tho world soomod in a man- 
ner to exist only for iw, for our delight and ainusomont, becauso it 
coutributed to them. But our hearts cease to heat, and it goes on 
ns usual, and thinks no moro about us than it did in our lifetime. 
Tlio million aro devoid of sentiment, and care ns little for you or mo 
as if wo belonged to tho moon. Wo livo tho week over in tho Sun- 
day’s paper, or are decently interred in some obituary at tho month’s 
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end I It IS not nnpnsuag that we are /orgottep so soon Bller ve 
qti t thw mortal tta"6 we are acaicdj not ced wl lo wa aw on it 
It 13 not merely that our namea are not Vnown in Ch na — they have 
hanUy been htanl of m the next street We are hand and glove 
with the universe and thinh the ohUgatum n mutual Thw is an 
evident fallacy If this however does not trouhla na now it will 
not hereafter A hsndfid of d ist can bare no quarrel to p ck with 
its ne ghhoura or oouiplaint to mako agiinst Providence and might 
well ex laim if it 1 ad hut an understanding and ft tongue Go tby 
wajs old world svrmg round in bloe ether voluble to every age 
you and I shall no more jostle 1 * 

It is smazing how soon thenchand titled and even some of those 
who hive wielded great polit cat power are forgott^ 
a.litlsrQle abttetwsy 
It sU tbe g eat and mi^bty have 
B«t*iii tie cradia and lbs grate’'— 


and after its short dale th«*y hardlv leave a mane behind them. 

A grest tssRs memory may at tite cnUiTnon rate surv ve hun half 
a y ar " Qis ben and suecesson take his titles bu power and hu 
wealth— all that made bun considerable or courted by otben sad 
he has left oothm^ else botund bun e that to delight or beoedt tbe 
world, posterity are not by any naans so dismtarasted as they era I 
anppoeed to be Phay give tbair gratituda and sdmust on oi^y la 
return for benedts conferred They chrnsh the memory of those ^ 
whom tl ey are mdebted for instmctioa and delight and tb^ chenA^ 
It just m propor t on to the instruction and del ght they ate consoo It 
they rece ve the soDtiment ol admiration rprogs unmedmteli 
from this ground and cannot be otherwise than well founded M 
Hie efTeminate clinging to bte as such as a general or abstract 
idea IS the eSect of a highly civilised and artificisl state of society 
5Ien formerly plunged into ell the vicissitudes and d<ingera of war 
or staked their all upon a snglo d« or seme one passion which 
if they could not have gratsfi^ life became a burden to thtm— 


now our strongest pass cm is to think oup chief amusement is to 
read new plays new poems new novels and this wo may do a* otiA 
leisure in porfect secwity ad tn^nsram. If we Jooh into the old! 
histones and romance# before ti» bdUsdttlrei neutralised huroau^ 
ftSairs end reduced passion to a state of mental equivocation we f 
find the heroes and heituies Out a<4tmg their Iivea at a pm si"* 
fee" but rather oourtmg ojq^ottun t ea of throwing tb m away W 
very wantanaesa of spirit They raise their fondness for souji 
favourite puwuit to its bei^t to a p tch of mailneBS and think 
no price too dear to pay for ite foU gratoficatiou. Everytl ng else 
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!■; dross. Tlior go to death n.s to ft hridal t>cd, and sacrifice tliem- 
selvcs or others vrilhotit remorse nt tho slirino of love, of Jionotir, 
of religion, or .any other pror.aiHng ftoiing, Romeo mns his “se.a- 
sick, \rcarj’ bark upon tlio rock's’’ of do.ath tlio inst.ant ho finds 
himself deprived of his Juh'ot ; nnd sho elasjis liis neck in their last 
agonies, and follows him to tho same fat.al slioro. One strong idc.i 
t.nkcs possession of tho mind nnd overrules cvciy other; and oven 
life itself, joyless without that, becomes an object of indiiferonco or 
loathing. Tliero is at le.ast more of imagination in such a state of 
things, more rigour of fooling nnd proinptilndo to act than in oiir 
lingering, languid, protracted nttachnicnt to life for it.s own poor 
B,ako. It is, perhaps, also better, as tvell ns more hcroical, to strike 
at some d.nring or darling object, and if wo fail in that, to t.iko tho 
consequences manfully, than to renew the lease of a tedious, spirit- 
less, charmless existence, merulj' (as Pierre says) “ to lo-:o it after- 
wards in some vile brawl” for some worthless object. W.as tliero 
not a spirit of martyrdom as well ns a spice of tlio reckless energy 
of barbarism in tins l>old deOnnee of death? H.ad not religion 
something to do with it ; tho implicit belief in a future life, ft'hicb 
rendered this of less value, and cmliodicd something beyond it to 
tho imagination; so that tho rough soldier, tho infatuated lover, 
tho valorous knight, could afford to throw away the present 
venture, nnd hake a lo.ap into tho arms of futurity, which tho 
modem sceptic shrinks back from, with all bis boasted reason .and 
r.ain philosophy, wc.aker than a woiri.an! I cannot help thinking 
so my.'clf ; but I have endeavourod to explain tliis point before, and 
will not enl.arge furtlier on it here. 

A life of action and danger moderates tho dicad of death. It 
not only gives us fortitude to bear pain, but teaches us nt every 
stop tho precarious tcumo on wbidi wo hold oiu proront being. 
Sedentary nnd .studious men aro tho most nppreliensivo on tins 
score. Dr. Joimson was an instance in point. A fow yc.ars soomod 
to him soon over, compared with those swooping contemplations 
on time and infinity ivith which ho had been used to poso liimsolf. 
In the thll-life of a man of letters there was no obvious reason for 
a ebango. Ho might sit in an arm-ebair and pour out cups of tea 
to nil eternity. Would it bad boon possible for liim to do so I 'Tho 
most rational enro, after all, for tlio inordinate fear of de.atb is 
to set a just value on life. If wo merely ivish to continuo on tho 
scene to indulge our headstrong humours and tormenting passions, 
wo had bettor begone at once ; and if wo only diorish a fondness 
for existence according to tho good wo dorivo from it, tho pang wo 
feel at parting mth it svill not bo very severo I 
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THE FIGHT 

[Th » Esmj first *pii»«r«d io ifoniWy l/’ajofltM In l 8 l». 

repnnud n UadiK i LCtnry Rema lU. l8 6, ud u> tha tn id 
1 :a 1 ton of Tatlt Talk «d tad by bu wn, 1845 ] 

Ibo/jH fts/yV/tba thmff 

Where a I’ll uteb the eonacieaee of the Ids? " 

IFTtef e ther^t a wtif thert iav>aj-~l said so to wyseU M I wslt-ed 
down Chancery I^ne abont half past six oclock on Slonday the 
joth of Iteeerober to inquire at Jack nandall s where the fight the 
nert day was to be and I found the prorerb noU ng “ musty in 
the present instance I was dt-tentuned to seo this fight come what 
would and see it I did ui great style. It was my jf«f yet it 
more than answered my erp^’ctalions 
1 was going down Chancery lone Uoakmgtoaskat JackRandaUs 
where the fi ht was to be when looking through the glass-door of 
the Hole in the Wall I heard a gcntleoian aslong tl 0 anmo quest on 
at Mrs. Randall as the author of Warerley” would express jt> 
Row Mrs Randall stood auawcring the gentlenan s quest on with 
sU the authent city of the Lady of the Champ on of the Light 
We ghts Thmlcs I III wait tiR this person comes out and leAm 
from him how it is For to say a troth I was not fond o! going 
into this houso-of-call for hrroea nod philosophers ever since the 
owner of it (for J ack is no gentleman) threatened onco upon a tune 
to ki k mo out of doors for waning a mutton-chop at his hospitable 
heard when the conqueror 10 thirteen battles was more full of Vat 
ru\ than of good manners I was the morn mort fieil at th s 
repnlso inasmuch as 1 heard Mr James Simpkins hosier in the 
Strand, one day when tbe character of the Hole m tho Wall was 
broojjht in question obserre The house is n very good house 
and tie company quite genteel X hare been there myself 1” 
Remembering this unkind treatment of mine host to which mmo 
hostess was also a party an 1 not widung to put her in unquiet 
thoughts at a tune jubilant like tbe present I waited at tbo door 

when who should issue forth but my fnend Joe P e and see ng 

him turn suddenly op Chancery Lane with that qmck jerk, and im 
patient stride which distinguish a lOTer of the Fai.ot I said Til 
bo hanged if that fellow b not go ng to the fight and is on his way 
to get mo to go with b m’ So it proved m effect and we a-weed 
to adjourn to my lodging to diacusa measurre with that eordiabp 
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which makes old friends like new, and new friends like old, on great 
occasions. We are cold to others only when we are dull in oiwselves, 
and have neither thoughts nor feelings to impart to them. Give a 
man a topic in his head, a throh of pleasure in his heart, and he will 
be glad to share it with the first person he meets. Joe and T, 
though we seldom meet, were an alter idem on this memorable 
occasion, and had not an idea that wo did not candidly impart ; and 
“ 80 carelessly did we fleet the time,” that I wish no better, when 
there is another fight, than to have him for a companion on my 
journey down, and to leturn with my friend Jack Pigott, talkmg of 
wiiat was to happen or of what did happen, ivith a noble subject 
always at hand, and liberty to digress to others whenever they 
offered. Indeed, on my repeating the lines from Spenser in an 
involuntary fit of enthusiasm, 

" What more felicity can fall to creatnro, 

Than to enjoy delight with liberty ? ” 

my last-named ingenious friend stopped me by saying that this, 
translated into the vulgate, meant “ Going to see a fights 
Joe and I could not settle about the method of going down. He 
said there was a caravan, he rmderstood, to start frornTom Belcher’s 
at two, wiiich would go there right out and back again the next day. 
Now, 1 never travel aU night, and said I should get a cast to New- 
bury by one of the mails. Joe swore the thing was impossible, and 
I could only answer that I had made up my mind to it. In short, 
he seemed to me to waver, said he only came to see if I was going, 
had letters to write, a cause coming on the day after, and faintly 
said at parting (for I was hent on setting out that moment), 
"■Well, we meet at Philippi?” I made the best of my way to 
Piccadilly. The maE-coach stand was bare. “Tliey are all gone,” 
said I ; “ this is always the way with me — ^in the instant I lose the 
future — if I had not stayed to pour out that last cup of tea, I sliould 
have been just in time ; ” — and cursing my folly and ill-luck together, 
without inquiring at the coach-office whether the mails were gono 
or not, I walked on in despite, and to punish my own dilatonness 
and want of determination. At any rate, I would not turn back : 
I might got to Hounslow, or perhaps farther, to he on my road 
the next morning. I passed Hyde park conror (my Rubicon), and 
trusted to fortune. Suddenlji I heard the clattering of a Brentford 
stage, and the fight rushed fuU upon my fancy. I argued (not un- 
wisely) that even a Brentford coachman was belter company than 
my orvn thoughts (such as they were jrrst then), and at his invita- 
tion mounted the ho.x with him. I immediately stated my case to 
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him— namely, my quarrel with myself for nusaing the Bath or 
Bristol mail, aud my determination to get on m consequence as 
well as I could, without any disparagement or insulting companson 
between longer or shorter at^ea It is a tnaTim wtth ms that 
sta^&ooachcs, and oonsequently atage-ooachmen, are rcspectablo In 
proportion to tho distance they hare to trarel so I said nothing 
on that subject to my Brentford fnend. Any incipient tendency to 
an abstract proposition, <w (as he might haro construed it) to a per- 
sonal reflection of this lon^ was, howerer, nipped in the bud, for 
I had no sooner declared mdignantly that I had tho mails, 

than he flatly denied that they were gone along, and lot at the 
instant three of them drore by m rapi^ provoking, orderly sncece- 
Sion, as if they would deroor the ground before them. Hero again 
I seemed m tho eontradirtory sitnation of tho m Dryden who 
exclaims, 

I follow Tato, whuh doei too hard pnraus I " 


If I bad stopped to inquire at the WTnte noTse Cellar, which would 
not hav o taken me a minute, I should now hare been dnnng down 
the road in all the dignified unconeom and \ieal perfection of 
mechanical conreyaoce The Bath Tn»'l I brnf set toy mind upon, 
and I bad missed it, as I misa eTerythisg else, by my own aheurdity, 
inputting the will for the deed, and aiming at ends without employ- 
ing means “Sir," said be of the Brentford, “tho Bath mail will 
be up presently , my brotbcr-iA*taw dnra it, and I will engage to 
stop him il there is a place empty" 1 almost doubted my good 
gemns, but, sure enough, up it drovo like Lghtning, and stopped 
directly at the call of the Brentford Jehu. I would not hare 
hered tills possible, but tho brother m-law of a mad-ooach dnrer is 


mmself no mean man I was transferred without loss of tune from 
the top of one coach to that of the othor, desirod tho guard to pay 
my faro to the Bnmttord coaUunan for me, as I had no change, 
WM accommodated with a greatcoat, put up my umbrella to keep off 
adruxl^ mat, and we began to cut through tho am Lke an arrow 
ine ^estones disappeared one after another, the ram kept off, 
om lurtlei the trainer sat before mo on the coach-box, with whom 
1 exchanged civilities as a genllctnaD going to the fight the passion 
a had transported me an hour biffore was subdued to pensive 
^t Md wnjectutal muswg on tho next day’s battle, 1 was 
a ^de at Beading, and upon the whole I thought 
ontaiilA Af frUow Soch u tho force of imagination 1 On the 
outside of any other coach on the loth of De«^, with a Scotch 


’ Joba ThatteU, to wit. 
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mist drizzling through the cloudy moonlight air, I should have 
been cold, comfortless, impatient, and, no doubt, wet througli ; but 
seated on the Royal-mail, I felt warm and comfortable ; the air did 
mo good, the ride did me good, I was pleased mth the progress we 
had made, and confident that all would go well through the journey, 
When I got inside at Reading, I found Turtle and a stout valetudi- 
narian, whose costume bespoke him one of the Fancy, and who had 
risen from a three months’ sick-bed to get into the mail to see the 
fight. Tliey were intimate, and we fell into a lively discourse. My 
fnend the trainer was confined in his topics to fighting dogs and 
men, to bears and badgers ; beyond this he was “ quite chapfallen,” 
not a word to throw at a dog, or indeed very wisely feU asleep, 
when any other game was started. The whole art of training (I, 
however, learnt from him) consists in tivo things, exercise and ab- 
stinence, abstinence and exercise, repeated alternately and ivithout 
end. A yolk of an egg with a spoonful of riun in it is the first thing 
in a morning, and then a walk of six miles till breakfast. This meal 
consists of a plentiful supply of tea and toast and beefsteaks. Tlien 
another six or seven miles till dinner-time, and another supply of solid 
beef or mutton with a pint of porter, and perhaps, at the utmost, a 
couple of glasses of sherry. Martin trains on water, but this in- 
creases his infirmity on another very dangerous side. Tlie Gas-man 
takes now and then a chirping glass (under the rose) to console him, 
during a six weeks’ probation, for the absence of Mrs. Hickman — an 
agreeable woman, with (I understand) a pretty fortune of two 
hundred pounds. How matter presses on me! What stubborn 
things are facts! How inexhaustible is natuie and art! “It is 
well,” as I once heard IVIr. Richmond observe, “ to see a variety.’’ 
He was speaking of cock-fighting as an edifying spectacle. I cannot 
deny but that one learns more of what is (I do not say of what 
ought to be) in this desultory mode of practical study than fiom 
reading the same book twice over, even though it should be a moral 
treatise. Where was IP I was sitting at dinner with the candidate 
for the honours of the ring, “ where good digestion waits on appe- 
tite, and health on both.” Then follows an hour of social chat and 
native glee ; and aftenvards, to another breathing over heathy hiU 
or dale. Back to supper, and then to bed, and up by six again — 
our hero 

“Follows so tlio over-running sun, 

With profitable ardour ” — 

to the day that brmgs him victory or defeat in the green fairy 
circle. Is not this life more sweet than mine P I was going to say ; 
bnt I will not libel any life by comparing it to mme, which is (.at 
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the date of these presents) bitter oa eoloquiotida and the dr^ of 

aconitum ' 

The inralid m the Bath soared a plh* above the trainer, and 

did not sleep so aoond, because he had "more figures and more 
fantasies " We talked the bonra avaj memlj He had faith m 
surgery, for he had three ribs set right, that had been broken »n a 
turn up at Belchcr’a, but thought physseians old women, for they 
had no antidote in their eatali^ue for brandy An indigestion is 
an excellent commonplace for two people that never met before. 
By way of ingratiating myself, I told him the story of my doctor, 
who, on my earnestly representing to him that I thought his regi- 
men had done me batm, assured me that the whole phannacopona 
contained nothmg comparable to the iwescnptton he had gi^on me, 
and, as a proof of its imdoabted efficacy, said that "he had had 
one gentleman with my complaint under hia hands for the last fifteen 
years” This anecdote made mycompamon shake the rough sides of 
bis three greatcoats with boisterous laughter , and Turtle, starting 
out of hia sleep, swore be knew bow the fight would go, for he bad had 
a dream about it Sureecough, the nscal told na bow the three first 
rounds went olF, but " hu dream,” like others, " denoted a foregone 
conclusou” He Imsw hia (n«Q The moon now rose in nlrec state, 
and I ventiirwl, with some bestUtioo, to point ont this object of 
placid beauty, with the blue eereoe beyond, to the man of acience, to 
which hia ear he " scnously inclined,” the more as it gave promise 
dun htaujiyuf for the morrow, and abowed tbe nng undrenched by 
envious showers, arrayed in eunny amiles Just t^n, all goiug on 
well, I thought on my friend Joe, whom I had left behind, and 
said innocently, “ There was a bloclbead of a fellow I left in town, 
who said there was no possibibty of getting down by the mall, and 
talkeil of going by « caravan from Belcher’s at two m the morning, 
siter he bad written aome letters.” — ** Why,” said he of the lapels, 
“ I ebonld not wonder if that waa the very person we saw running 
about liio mad from one coadi-door to another, and askuig if any 
one bid seen a friend of tus, a gentleman going to tho fight, whom 
he had missed stupidly enongli by staying to write a note ” — " Pray, 
air " said my fellow-traveller, " had he a plaid-eloak on ? “ ''Vhy, 

no,” said 1, "not at the time I left him, but he very well might 
afterwards for he offi-red to lend mo one." The pkid-cloak and the 
letter decided the thing Joe, sure enough, was m the Bristol mad, 
preceded us by about fifty yanls This was droll enough, 
e h^ now but a few miles ^ our place cf destination, and the 
tet tiling I did on abghtmg at Newbury, both coaches stoppmg at 
tbo aame time, was to c«n out, ^ftav. is there a gentleman m that 
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mail o£ tlie name of P s ? ” — “ No,” said Joe, boirowing something 

of the vein of Gilpin, "for I have just got out.”— "Well ! ” says he, 
" tliis is lucky ; but j'ou don’t know how vexed I was to miss you ; 
for,” added he, lowering his voice, " do yon know, when I left you I 
went to Belcher’s to ask about the caravan, and Mrs. Belcher said, 
very obligingly, she couldn’t tell about that, but there were two 
gentlemen who had taken places by the mail and were gone on in a 
landau, and she could frank us. It’s a pity I didn’t meet -with you ; 
we could then have got do^vn for nothing. But viuni’s the word.” 
It’s the devil for any one to tell me a secret, for it is sure to come 
out in print. I do not care so much to gratify a friend, but the 
public ear is too great a temptation to me 

Our present business was to get beds and supper at an inn ; but 
this was no easy task. The public-houses were full, and where you 
saw a light at a private house, and people poking their heads out of 
the casement to see what was going on, they instantly put them in 
and shut the window, the moment yon seemed advancing with a 
auspicious overture for accommodation. Our guard and coachman 
thundered away at the outer gate of the Croivn for some time with- 
out effect — such was the greater noise within ; and when the doors 
were imbarred and wo got admittance, we foimd a party assembled 
in the kitchen round a good hospitable fire, some sleeping, others 
drinking, others talking on politics and on the fight. A. tall English 
yeoman (something like Matthews in the face, and gnite as great 
a wag) — 

" A lusty man to ben an abbot able ” — 

was making such a prodigious noise about rent and taxes, and the 
price of com now and formerly, that ho had prevented us from being 
heard at the gate. Tlie first thing I heard him say was to a shuffling 
fellow who wanted to be off a bet for a shilling glass of brandy and 
water — “ Confound it, man, don’t bo insipid!” Thinks I, that is a 
good phrase. It was a good omen. He kept it up so all night, nor 
flinched with the approach of morning. He was a fine fellow, rath 
sense, nit, and spint, a hearty body and a joyous mind, free-spoken, 
frank, convivial — one of that true English breed that went with 
Harry the Fifth to the siege of Harflour — “standing like giej’- 
hounds in tho slips," &c. We ordered tea and eggs (beds wore soon 
found to he out of tho question), and this follow’s conversation was 
.’iauce piqnanie. It did one’s heart good to sco liim brandish his oaken 
towel and to hear him talk. He made minco-meat of a dninken, 
stupid, red-faced, qu.arrelsomo, frorvsy farmer, whose nose “ he moral- 
ised into a thousand similes/’ malang it out a firebrand like Bar- 
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dolph B " ni tell you what, my friend,* aays he, “ the landlady has 
only to keep jva here to saro fir# *nd candle If one was to touch 
your nose, it would go off hke a piece of charcoal." At this the 
other only grinned hke an idiot, the sole Tanety in Lis purple face 
being his little peering grey eyes and yellow teeth , called for another 
glass, swore he would not atand it, and after many attempts to 
provoke his humorous antagonist to aingle combat, which tho other 
turned off (after working him opto a iadicrons pitch of choler) with 
great adcoitucsa, he fell quietly asleep with a glass of liquor in his 
hand, which he could not lift to his head. His laughing persecutor 
made a speech over him, and turning to the opposite side of tho 
room, where they were all ateeping in the midst of this “ lond and 
furious fun," said, " There a a at eoe, by G— d t for Hogarth to paint 
I thmk he and Shakspeara were our two beet men at copymg life " 
This confirmed me in my good opinion of him Hogai^, Shak* 
speare, and Nature were yust enough for him (indeed for any 
man) to know I said, “ You read Cobbett, don't you P At least," 
says I, “ you talk just as w^ os be writes * He seemed to doubt 
this But I aaid, ‘'\\e hare so hour to spate, if youll get pen, 
ink, and paper, and keep on talloog, 111 write down what you aay, 
and if It doesn t make a capital Tohtical Hegister,’ m forfeit my 
head You hare kept mo ahre to-night, however I dont know 
what 1 should hare done without yon." He did not dislike this 
view of the thing, nor my askiog if be wss not about the size of 
Jem Belcher, and told me soon afterwards, in the confidence of 
fnendslup, that " the circumstance which had giren him nearly the 
greatest concern m tus hfe was Cribbb besting Jem after he had 
lost his eye by rocket-playing Hie morning dawns , that dim but 
yet clear hglit appears, which weighs like sohd bars of metal on tho 
sleepless ey ehds , the guests dropped down from their chambers one 
by one— but it was too late to think of going to bed now (the 
clock was on the stroke of seren) , we hod nothing for it but to find 
a barber s (the pole that glittered m the morning sun lighted ns to 
his shop), and then a mne miles march to Hungerford The day 
was fine, the sky was blue, the mists retiring from tho marshy 
ground, tho path was tolerably dry, the sitting up all night had not 
done us much harm— at least the cause was good , we talked of 
this and that with amicable difieieooe, roving and sipping of many 
subjects, but still invariably we letorned to tho fight At length, 
a mile to tho left of Hungwford, on a gentle eminence, we saw the 
nng, stuTounded by covered carts, gigs, and carnages, of which 
hundre^ had passed us on the road, Joe gave a youthful shout, 
and we hastened down a nairaw lane to the scene of action. 
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Eeader, have you ever seen a fight P If not, you have a pleasure 
to come, at least if it is a fight hke that betveen the Gas-man and 
Bill Neate. The crowd was very great when we arrived on the 
spot; open carriages were coming up, with streamers flying and 
music playing, and the country-people were pouring in over hedge 
and ditch in all directions, to see their hero beat or he beaten. The 
odds were still on Gas, but only about five to four. Gully had been 
down to try Heate, and had backed him considerably, which was a 
damper to the sanguine confidence of the adverse party. About 
;^20o,ooo were pending. Gas says he has lost 1^3000, which were 
promised him by difierent gentlemen if he had won. He had pre- 
sumed too much on himself, which had made others presume on 
him. This spirited and formidable young fellow seems to have 
taken for his motto the old masdm, that “there are three things 
necessary to success in life — Impudence I Impudence! Impudmcel” 
It is so in matters of opinion, but not in the Panot, which is the 
most practical of all things, though even here confidence is half the 
battle, but only half. Our friend had vapoured and swaggered too 
much, as if he wanted to grin and bully his adversary out of the 
fight. “Alas! the Bristol man was not so tamed!” — “This is the 
gravedigger” (would Tom Hickman exclaim in the moments of 
intoxication from gin and success, showing his tremendous right 
hand); “this will send many of them to their long homes; I haven’t 
done with them yet I ” AVliy should he — though he had licked four 
of the best men within the hour — why should he threaten to inflict 
dishonourable chastisement on my old master Richmond, a veteran 
going off the stage, and who has borne his sable honours meekly? 
Magnanimity, my dear Tom, and bravery should be inseparable. Or 
why should he go up to his antagonist, the first time he ever saw 
him at the Pives-court, and measuring him from head to foot with 
a glance of contempt, as Achilles surveyed Hector, say to him, 
“Wiat, are you BUI Heate? I’ll knock more blood out of that 
great carcass of thine, this day fortnight, than you ever knocked 
out of a bullock’s 1 ” It was not manly, — ’twas not fighter-Hke. If 
he was sure of the victory (as ho was not), the less said about it the 
bettor. Modesty should accompany the Panov as its shadow. The 
best men were always the best behaved. Jem Belcher, the Game 
Chicken (before whom the Gas-man could not have lived), were 
civil, silent men. So is Cribb ; so is Tom Belcher, the most elegant 
of sparrers, and not a man for every one to take by the nose. I 
enlarged on tliis topic in the mail (while Turtle was asleep), and said 
very wisely (ns I thought) that impertinence was a part of no pro- 
fession. A boxer was boimd to beat his man, but not to tlunst his 
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fist, either actually at by im{^cation, m every one s face. Even » 
highwayman, in tha way of trad^ may blow ont your brains, but il 
he uses foul language at the eame tune, I ahould eay he was no 
gentlcaian. A boxer, 1 would infer, need not be a blackguard or a 
coxcomb, more than another Perhaps I press this point too much 
on a fallen man— hir Thomas Hickman has by this time Icamt that 
first of ali ksaoTw, " That man was made to noun " He has hast 
nothing by the late fight but Ins presumption j and that every 
man may do as well without I Ly an over^jsplay of this quality, 
however, the pubho had been prejudiced against him, and tha 
fciwnotug <m« were taVen in. Few hut those who had bet on him 
wished Qaa to win With my own prepossessions on the subject, 
the result of the nth of Docembtt appeared to ms as fine a 
piece of poetical justico as I had ever witnessed. The diQereneo 
of weight between the two combatants (foniteen stone to twelve) 
was nothing to tha sporting men Greet, heavy, clumsv, long-armed 
IhU l?eate kicked the beam in tha scale of the Gas-man's vanity 
The amateurs were Cnghtened at bis big words, and tbonght they 
would make up for the difivTCnco of aiz fcot and five feet tune 
Truly, the Firrcr are not men of un^uation They judge of what 
has haen, and cannot coneeiTe of anything that is to be Tbs Gas- 
man hod won hitherto , therefore be must beat a man ball as big 
again as himeelf— sod that to a certainty Besides, there are as 
many feuds, factions, prejudicce, podantio notions, in the FsKcrr as 
m the State or m the schools bit GuUy is almost tha only cool, 
sensible man among them, wbo exercisee an Unbiassed discretion, 
and Is not a slave to his passions in these matters But enou,„b of 
reflections, sod to our tsio 'The day, as 1 have said, was fine for 
a December mormug Tho grass was wet and tho ground nmy, 
and ploughed up with multitudmoos feet, except that, witlun the 
nng itself, there was a spot of vir{,in-green, closed in and unpro- 
faned by vulgas tread, liiat ahoue With dazzling brightness m tho 
midday sun £ or it was now noon, and wo had an hour to wait 
This 18 the trying tune It is then the heart sickens, as you think 
what the two champions are about, and how short a time will 
detenmne theip fate Alter the firet blow la atvuck th^ is no 
opportunity for nervous apprriiensions, you are swallowed up m 
the immediate interest of the sceno— but 

' Estweea the actms of a dresilf ul tling 

the ^lat mafaen, sJt the intsnra is 
like a phsntasi a a ora tudacus dream. 

sa 1 felt the sunb rays clinging to my back, and 


1 found it 
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caw the white ^vintry clouds sink below the verge of the horizon, 
“ So,” I thought, “ my fairest hopes have faded from my sight ! — 
so will the Gas-man’s glory, or that of his adversary, vanish in an 
hour.” The stoclls were parading in their white box-coats, the outer 
ring was cleared ivith some bruises on the heads and shins of the 
rustic assembly (for the Ooclnevs had been distanced by the sixty- 
six miles); the time drew near; I had got a good stand; a bustle, 
a buzz, ran through the crowd ; and from the opposite side entered 
Heate, between his second and bottle-holder. He rolled along, 
swathed in his loose greatcoat, his knock-knees bendmg under his 
huge bulk ; and, with a modest, cheerful air, threw his hat into the 
ring. He then just looked round, and begun qmetly to undress ; 
when from the other side there was a similar rush and an opening 
made, and the Gas-man came forward with a conscious air of anti- 
cipated triumph, too much like the coek-of-the-walb. He strutted 
about more than became a hero, sucked oranges with a supercilious 
air, and threw away the sMn with a toss of liis head, and went up 
and looked at Heate, which was an act of supererogation. The 
only sensible thing he did was, as he strode away from the modem 
Ajax, to fling out his arms, as if he u. anted to try whether they 
would do their work that day. By tins time they had stripped, 
and presented a strong contrast in appearance. If Heate was Iil:e 
Ajax, “with Atlanteau shoulders, fit to bear ” the pugilistic reputa- 
tion of all Bristol, Hickman might be compared to Diomed, light, 
vigorous, elastic, and liis back glistened in the sun, as be moved 
about, hke a panther’s hide. Tliero was now a dead pause — atten- 
tion was awe-struck, Who at that moment, big with a great event, 
did not draw his breath short — did not feel his he.art tlirob ? All 
was ready. They tossed up for the sun, and the Gas-man won. 
Tliey were led up to the scratch — shook hands, and went at it. 

In the first round every one thought it was all over. After 
maldng play a short time, the Gas-man flew at his adversary like 
a tiger, struck five blows in as many seconds, three first, and then 
following him as he staggered back, two more, right and left, and 
down he fell, a mighty ruin. There was a shout, and I said, “There 
is no standing this.” Heate seemed like a lifeless lump of flesh and 
bone, round which the Gas-man’s blows played ivith the rapidity 
of electricity or lightning, and you imagined he would only be 
lifted up to be knocked down again. It was as if Hickman held 
a sword or a fire in that right hand of his. and directed it against 
an unarmed body. They met again, and Heate seemed, not cowed, 
but particularly cautious. I saw his teeth clenched together and 
his brows knit close against the sun. Ho held out both his arms 
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at full length etraight btfoie bun, like two BledgehammerB, md 
raised bis left an inch or two higher The Gas*man coold not get 
over tbis guard — thej strucL motiully and fell, but without edrao* 
tags OD either Bide It waa the aamo m the nest round , but the 
balance of power was thus restored — the fate of the battle wu 
Buspended. Iio one could tell how it would end. This was the 
oalf moment m which opuiion was dmded, for, in the next, the 
Gas-man aiming a mortal blow at hu adrenarye neck with his 
right hand, and failing from the length he had to reach, the 
other returned it with hia left at full ewing, planted a tremendous 
blow on lue check bone and ejebrow, and made a red rum of that 
Bide of his face Ttie Gas-man went down, and there was another 
shout — aroarof tnumph asthe waecaof fortune rolled tnmnltnously 
from Bide to side Ihis was a settler Uickman got np, and 
' grinned homble a ghaatlf amile* yet ho was endeotly dashed in 
hia opinion of himself , it was the fint tune he ever lieen bo 


punished all one iida of hts face irae perfect scarlet, and his right 
eye waa closed in dingy blackness, as he advanced to the fight, Ices 
confident but still determined. After cpue or two rounds, not re* 
eeivuig another such remembrancer, beraUied and went at it with hu 

former impetuoBiiy Datinvain. Hu strength had been weakened, 
— bu blows could cot tell at such a distance— he was obliged to 
fling himself at tus adversary, and coold not strike from hu feet, 
and almost as regularly as ^ flew at him with hu right hand, 
lieate warded the blow, or drew back cut of its reach, and felled 
him with the return of hia left There was Lttle cautions sparring 
— no half hits— no tapping and tnflmg none of the p«/it-n»aifT«ltp 
of the art— they were alraoet all knock-down blows the fight waa a 
good stand up fi^bt The wonder was the ball minute time If 
there bad been a minute or more allowed between each round, it 
would have been intelbgible how they should by degrees recover 
strength and resolution but to see two men smashed to the ground, 
smeared with gore stunned, senseless, the breath beaten out of their 
bodies and then before yon recover from the shock, to see them 
nse np with new strength and courage, stand ready to inflict or 
receive mortal offence, and rush upon each other "bke two clouds 
over the Caspian thu is the most aatomshmg thin" of all this u 
the mgi and heroic state of mant From thu time forward the 
certain every round , and abont the twelfth it 
Hickman generally stood with 
XenVo mrt •v'® ™ scuffle be had changed positions, and 

lange at him, and hit him full 
t e face It waa doubtful wbeOier ha would fall backwards oi 
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forwards ; he hung suspended for a minute or two, and then fell 
back, throwing his hands in the air, and mth his face lifted up to 
the sky. I never saw anything more terrific than his aspect just 
before he fell. All traces of life, of natural expression, were gone 
from him. His face was like a human skuU, a death’s-head spouting 
blood. The eyes were filled udth blood, the nose streamed with 
blood, the mouth gaped blood. He was not like an actual man, but 
like a preternatural, spectral appearance, or like one of the Ggures 
in Dante’s “ Inferno.” Yet he fought on after this for several rounds, 
still strildng the first desperate blow, and Heate standing on the 
defensive, and using the same cautious guard to the last, as if he had 
stiU all his work to do ; and it was not till the Gas-man was so 
stunned in the seventeenth or eighteenth round that his senses 
forsook him, and he could not come to time, that the battle was 
declared over. Ye who despise the FAircT, do something to show as 
much pluck or as much self-possession as this, before you assume a 
superiority which you have never given a single proof of by any one 
action in the whole course of your lives ! — ^When the Gas-man came 
to himself, the first words he uttered were, “ "Where am I ? What 
IS the matter P ” — “ Notliing is the matter, Tom, — you have lost the 
battle, but you are the bravest man alive.” And Jackson whispered 
to him, “ I am collecting a purse for you, Tom.” — Y ain sounds, and 
unheard at that moment ! Neate instantly went up and shook him 
cordially by the hand, and seeing some old acquaintance, began to 
flourish mth his fists, calling out, “ Ah 1 you always said I couldn’t 
fight — ^what do you think now P ” But aU in good-humour, and 
without any appearance of arrogance; only it was evident Bill 
Heate was pleased that he had won the fight. Y'hen it was over, I 
asked Cribb if he did not think it was a good one. He said, 
“ Prctiy veil /” The carrier-pigeons now mounted into the air, and 
one of them flew with the news of her husband's victory to the 
bosom of Mrs. Neate Alas for Mrs Hickman ! 

Mats an revoir, as Sir FopHng Flutter says. I went down with 

Joe P s; I returned with Jack Pigott, whom I met on the 

ground. Tom’s is a rattle-brain ; Pigott is a sentimentalist. Now, 
under favour, I am a sentimentalist too — therefore I say nothing, 
but that the interest of the excursion did not Sag as I came back. 
Pigott and I marched along tho causeway leading from Hrmgerford 
to Newbury, now observing the effect of a brilliant sun on the 
tawny meads or moss-coloured cottages, now exulting in the fight, 
now digressing to some topic of general and elegant literature. 
My friend was dressed in character for the occasion, or like one 
of the Faxov; that is, ivith n double jiortion of greatcoats. 
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clog», and orerhanls, and jnst aa wo had agreed with a conpla 
of eountr 7 Uda to carry hia anpcrfiDoiia weanng-apparol to tbo 
next town, we were oecrtaken a return post-chaieo, into which 
I got, PigoU preferring a ac^t oa the bar There were two 
strangers already in the diatso, and on their observing they 
supposed I had been to the fight, I said I had, and ooncladed 
they had done the same They appeared, however, a little ahy 
and sore on the subject, and it was not till after aoveral hints 
dropped and questions pot, that it turned out that tb^ bad nussod 
it One of thcBQ fnenda Itad undortahen to drive the other there 
in h» gig they hid 8».t out, to snre worV, the day before 
at three m the afternoon The owner of the one-horso vehicle 
scorned to uk his way, and drove right on to Bagshot, instead of 
turning off at Ilounslow there they stopped all night, and sot off 
the next day acrosa tbo country to Beading, from whence they took 
coach, and got down within a mile or two of Hungerford, just half- 
an hour liter the fi^ht was over This nught be safely set down 
as one of the misenee of human life. We parted with thcee two 
gentlemAfi who had been to see the fight, but had returned as they 
went, at Wolhampton, where we were promised beds (an imeistiblo 
temptation, tor I^tt had passed the preceding night at Ilangep- 
ford as we had done at Newbury), and we turned into an old 
bow'Windewed parlour with a car^ and a nng fire , and after 
devouring a quantity of tea, toast, and eggs, set down to uousidt.r, 
during an hour of philosophic leisure, what we should have for 
supper In the midst of an Epienrean deliberation between a 
ro'istod fowl and mutton-chope with mashed potatoes, we were 
inti-rrupted by an inroad of Goths and Vandal*— 0 proeuf «(« pro- 
foai — not real flash zaen, but interlopers, noisy pretenders, butchers 
from Tothill fields, brokers from ^ iuteebapol, who called immedi* 
atcly lor pipes and tobacco, bc^mg it wo^d not bo disagreeable 
to the gentlemen, and began to insist that it was a evc« Pigolt 
withdrew from the smoke and noise mto another room, and left me 
to dispute the point with them for a couple of hours tans in/rrmw' 
tion by the dial The next morning we rose refreshed, and on 
observing that Jack had a pocket volume in his hand, in which he 
read in the intervals of our discourse, I inquired what it was, and 
learned, to my particular satisfactiOQ, that it was a volume of the 
“New Eloise” ladies, after this will you contend that a love /or 
the Fiscr is incompatible with the cultivation of sentiment P— 
” ® Jogged on os before, my friend setting mo up in a genteel drab 
greatcoat and green silk handkerchief (which I roust say bccflino 
me exceedingly), and after stretdung our legs for a few miles, and 
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Eeeing Jack Eandnll, JSTed Turner, and Scroggins pass on tho top 
of ono of tho Bath coaches, wo engaged ■vvith tho driver of the 
second to take us to London for the usual feo. I got inside, and 
found three other passengers. Ono of them was an old gentleman 
with an aquiline nose, powdered hair, and a pigtail, and who 
looked as if ho had pla3’ed many a rubber at the Bath rooms. I 
said to mj’solf, “ Ho is very like Mr. Windham; I wish ho would 
enter into conversation, that I might ho.ar what fine observations 
would come from those finolj’-tumed features.” However, nothing 
passed, till, stopping to dine at Reading, some inquiry was made 
by the company about tho fight, and I gave (as the reader may 
believe) an eloquent and animated description of it. Wien we 
got into the coach again, the old gentleman, after a graceful exor- 
dium, said he had, when a boy, been to a fight between tho famous 
Broughton and George Stevenson, who W’as called the Fighting 
Coachman, in the year 1770, ivith the late Mr. Windh.am. This 
beginning flattered the spint of prophecy within mo, and riveted 
my attention. Ho wont on — “ George Stevenson w.as coaoliman 
to a friend of my father’s. Ho was an old man when I saw him 
some years afterwards. He took hold of his own arm and said, 

' There was muscle here once, but now it is no more tlian tliis 
young gentleman’s.’ Ho added, 'Well, no matter; I have been 
here long; I am wiUiiig to go hence, and I hope I have done no 
more harm than another man.’ Once,” said my unknown com- 
panion, "I asked him if ho had ever boat Broughton Ho said 
Yes; that ho had fought with him three times, and tho last time 
he fairly beat him, though the world did not allow it. 'I’ll tell 
you how it was, master. When the seconds lifted us up in the 
last round, we were so exhausted that neither of us could stand, 
and we fell upon one another, and as Master Broughton fell upper- 
most, the mob gave it in his favour, and he was said to have won 
the battle. But the fact was," that as his second (Jolm Outhbort) 
lifted him up, and said to him, “I’ll fight no more. I’ve had enough;’’ 
which,’ says Stevenson, ' you know, gave mo tho victory. And to 
prove to you that this was the case, when John Cuthbort was on 
his deathbed, and they asked him if there was anj^tliing on his 
mind which he wished to confess, ho answered, “ Yes ; that there 
was one thing he wished to set right, for that certainly Master 
Stevenson won tho last fight with Master Broughton; for ho 
whispered him as he lifted him up in the last round of all, that 
he had had enough.”’ This,” said tho Bath gentleman, “was a 
bit of human nature;” and I have written this account of tho 
fight on purpose that it might not bo lost to the world. Ho also 
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stated as a proof of tl o candmir of Bund m this class of men that 
Stevenson acknowledged that Broughton could have beat lum in 
his best daj but that he (Broughton) was getting old m their 
last rencounter When we stopped in Pjccadjlly I wanted to ask 
the gentleman some questions about the late Sir Windham but 
had not courage I got ont res good my coat and green silk 
handkerch ef to P gott (loth to part with these ornaments of hfe) 
and walked home in high spints 

PS— Joe called upon me the next day to sskmeif 1 did not 
th nk the fig! t was a complete tiung 1 said I tl ou^ht it was. 1 
bopo ho will rcl sh my account of it. 


ON THE CONDUCT OF LIFE OR ADVICE TO A 
SCUOOLBOT » 


[Thu paper appeared m a Pans Ed ton of TafXt TaUc 182$ It *** 
pnoted in the Itierury Rena e« 18 and 10 the th rd £•! 1 
7uii« Tali ed ted by bu soo 1846. It !a one of the taoet pleailBg 
of hu cempge t one wr tUo w tb noth eameitne** sod (e'lisg snil 
in an aoedoreed ityle Tbe pages nUt og to leva aod mamaga are 
om tted Of ail able wntera. Bail tt bad the least knowledge of tbe 
( male ebaraeter It ta a aubject ou which ha aeldom ventures sad 
a ver luceeisfully ] 


Sir DEA& uniB rttLovr —You are now going to settle at scliool 
and may consider this as your first eotraneo into the world As my 
health is so indifferent a^ 1 may not be with you long I wish to 
leave you some advice (tho best I eaa) for your conduct in life both 
that it may be of use to you and as eomething to n.mcmber mo 
by I may at least be aUe to caution you against my own errors, 
if nothmg else 

As we went along to your new place of destinat on you often 
repeated that yon durst say they were a sot of stupid disagreeable 
people " meaning the people at tho achooL You were to blame m 
this It is a good old mle to hope for the best Always my dear 


• H a eon, W llism Cm tt Regirtrmrof tUsLondoaBankmptcyConrt no* 
“ « gbt eth year [1^) He u known as an anther by hu transUtions cl 
The life of lather Ccbelata fimaan Kepnbl 0, Gnuots Ilutory of 
fineluh Bevelubmi,'' Thiorry s Conqnest of Eng and 
^ the^Moi^na," 4o. BeVrote a contmaation of Johnson • Lives of the 
roets and edited the first iWiniits of bu father s works, as we I as Cotton 1 
MonUigne andasclsct onolWoea woila. 
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Iwliovo tilings to bo riglit, till you find them tlio contrary ; and oven 
then, instead of irritating yourself against Ihoni, endeavour to put 
up with them ns well ns you can, if yon cannot alter them. You 
said “ you were sure you should not liK'o the aohool vvheit) you wore 
going.’’ Tliis uas UTong. ^y}mt you meant was, that jou did not 
like to leave iionic. But you could not tell whether you sliould like 
tho school or not till j'ou had given it a trial. Othenviso, your 
saying that j-ou should not like it nns detcninning that yon noidd 
not liko it. Kovor nnticipato evils, or, bec.aiuso 'you cannot hnvo 
tilings exactly as you irish, make them out worse than they are, 
through mere spite and mifulness. 

You seemed at first to take no notice of your schoolfellows, or 
rather to sot yourself ngauist them, because they were strangers to 
you. Tiioy know as little of you ns you did of them ; so that this 
would have been a roa.>:on for their keeping aloof from you ns well, 
whicli you would have felt ns a hardship. Lcnm never to conceive 
a prejudice against others bcc.ause you know nothing of them. It 
is bad reasoning, and makes enemies of half tho world. Do not 
tliink ill of them till they behave ill to yon ; and then strive to 
avoid tho faults which you see in them. This will disann their 
hostility sooner than pique or resentment or complaint. 

I thought you were disposed to criticise tho dress of some of tho 
boj^s as not so good as your own. Ii'ovor despise any one for any- 
thing that ho cannot Iielp — least of all, for his poverty. I would 
wish you to keep up appearances yourself ns a defence against tho 
idle sneers of tho world, but I would not havo yon value yoiusolf 
upon tliem. I hope you will neither bo the dnpo nor vnetim of 
vulgar prejudices. Instead of saying above, “Never despise any 
one for anything that ho cannot help,” I might havo .said, " Never 
despise any one at nil ; " for contempt implies a triumph over and 
pleasure in tho ill of another. It means that you are glad and con- 
gratulate yourself on their failings or misfortunes, 'i'ho sense of 
inferiority in others, without tins indirect appeal to our self-lovo, is 
a painful feebng and not an exidting one. 

Yon complain since, that tho boys laugh at yon and do not care 
about yon, and that you are not treated as you were at home. Jly 
de.ar, that is one chief reason for your being sent to school, to inure 
you betimes to the unavoidable mbs and uncertain reception you 
may moot with in life. You cannot .alwaj’s bo with nio, and perhaps 
it is as well that you cannot. But you must not expect others to 
show the same concern about you ns I should. You have hitherto 
been a spoiled child, and have been used to havo your oini w'ny a 
good deal, both in the bouse and among your iilayfellow s, walli whom 
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you were too fond of being » leader but you have good nature and 
good sense and will get the betta of this in t me "iou hare now 
got among other boys who are your eqnals or bigger and stronger 
than yourself and who have something else to attend to besides 
humouring your whims and famaes and you feel this as a repulse or 
p ere of mjusl ce But the first lesson to learn is that there ate 
other people in the worl 1 bee dee yroutself There are a number of 
boys m the school where you are whose amusements and pursn ts 
(whatever they may bo) are and ought to be of as much consequence 
to them as yours can be to you and to which therefore you must 


give way m your turn The more airs of diddish self importance 
you give yourself you will only expose yourself to be the more 
thwarted and laughed at Tmoequabty is the only true morality or 
true wisdom. Remember always that you are but one among others 
and you can hardly nustaho yonr place in society In your father s 
house jrou nnj^ht do as you pleased m the world yon will find com- 
pet tors at every torn You are not boro n long’s soiv to destroy or 
dictate to rmliions you can only expect to share their fate or settle 
your diffewnces amicably with IhOT You already it so at 
school and 1 wish you to bo reconciled to your aituat on as soon 
and with as little pam as you fn 
It was my m efortune (perbape) to bo bred up amon^ D ssentara 
who look with too jaundiced an eye at otl ers and set too high a 
w on their own pecnl ar pretenaons Prom be ng proeenbod 
themselves they learn to proeenbe others and wme m the end to 
reduce all nte^nty of pnnaple and soundnees of opinion within the 
P^e of their own Uttle commun on. Those who were out of it and 
did not belong to the class of Ba vmal Ditfenieri I was led enone- 
o isly to look upon as hardly deserving the name of rat onal beings 
satisfied as to the sdect few who are the salt of the 
It IS easy to persuade oursdves that we are at the head of 
them, and to fancy ourselves of more importance in the scale of 
true dea rt than aU the reel of the world put together who do not 
imcrpret a certain te« of Scnpturo in the manner that we have 
taught to do You will (from the diflirenee of edueat on) ho 
^ from this b gotry and wfll 1 hope avo d everything abn 
to tto eiclus ve and narrow minded roint Th nk that tl o 
as U e r faces that the modeo and em- 
u ^ tiumbcilcas as they are Dece*s.ary that there 

in soma though others may be wrong 

Bko h«vn i ao >n all and that countless races of 

one of those without ever hearing of any 

one of those pomU u whid. you Uke a just pnde mid plea^ and 
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3 C)U will not err on tlie Fitlo of that spirittial pricJo or intellect uni cox- 
combry « hie!) hns been so often tho bnno of tlio sliHlioiis and leiinicd ! 

I obserro 3-00 linro "ot n \\a3- of sjwnldn" of your fc 3 )oolfe)lows 
ra“tfiat lloaro, that Hnrri?,'’ and so on, if 3-011 meant to ninrlr 
them out for particular reprobation, or did not think them good 
enough for 3-011. It is n bad habit to speak clisrcspcctfiilli- of 
others ; for it will lead a'ou to think and fool nncharitiibh- towards 
them. Ill names iiegct ill blood. Even where there may ho soma 
rejK-ated t-rilling provoaation, it is bettor to bo courteous, mild, mid 
forlicaring than cajitioiis, impatient, and fretful. TJte faults of 
others too often arise out of our own ill-tcmpor; or though thot- 
should lio real, wo gliall not mond thorn by exasperating oiirrelres 
against them. Treat yottr playmates, ns Ilanilet advises Polonius 
to treat the plni-crs, “according to 5'otir o'wn dignity, rather than 
their deserts." If 3-011 fi)- out nt cvcry-thiiig in them tliat you di.':- 
npprovo or tliink done on purpo'o to nnno3- 3-ou, you lio coiist.aiith- 
at tho mercy of their caprice, rudeness, or ill-nature. You should 
bo more 3-oiir own master. 

Do not begin to quarrel with the world too soon ; for, bad as it 
maybe, it is the best vro have to live in — liero. If railing 11 ould 
have made it better, it would havo been reformed long ago; but 
as this is not to bo hoped for at present, tho best w.ay is to slide 
through it as contentedly mid innocently as 110 may. Tho worst 
fault it has is want ot chariti'i and calling hiavt and /cel nt ercty* 
turn will not cure thi-s foiling. Consider (ns a matter of vmiity) 
that if there were not so many- kn.aves and fools ns wo find, tho wise 
and honest would not bo those raro and shining characters that 
they are allowed to bo ; and (n.s a matter of philosophy) that if tho 
world be reall)- incorrigible in this respect, it is a rofiootion to make 
one sad, not angry. Wo may laugh or weep nt the madness of 
mankind: wo have no right to vilify them, for our oira sakos or 
theirs, blisanthropv' is not the disgust of tho mind at human 
nature, but with itself; or it is laying its own esaggorafed vices 
and foul blots ot the door of others! Do not, however, mistake 
wli.at I have hero said. I would not havo 3-011, when you grow up, 
adopt tho low and sordid fasliion of palliating existing abuses or 
of putting tlio best face upon tho worst things. I 011I3' moan that 
indiseriniinate, unqualified satire can do little good, and that those 
who indulge in tho most revolting speculations on huro.an naturo 
do not tliemsolvcs always sot tho fairest examples or strive to pre- 
vent its lower degradation. They seem rather -ivilling to reduce it 
to their theoretical standard. For tho rc-st, tlio vorj- outcry that is 
made (if sincero) shows that tilings cannot bo quite so bad as tboy 
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I do not think t!ie Classics *0 indtspensaUo to the cultiration of yoor 
intellect as on another aocoont, which I hi'e eijilamed elsewhere 
and yon will have no objeclson t* torn with mo to the {nissage. 

‘ The atndr of the Class ea u less to Us laureled U an cjcmss 
of the intellect than as o tfue^pfiM cf Kumamty The peenhsr 
advantage of this mode education consists not so tnneh in 
strengthemng the nndentanding as in softening snd reCning Ih® 
taste It gires men liberal news, it scenstoms tho mmd to take 
an mtercet in things foreign to itself, to loro nrtue for its own 
sake, to j<nlw fame to and tithes, and to fix our 

thoughts on the remote and permanent instead of narrow and Meet- 
ing objects It teaches us to bebevo that thero is something really 
great and excellent in the world, snmnng all the shocks of scodent 
and fiuctnations of opimon, and raises 11s shore that low and serrile 
fear which bom only to present power and upstart snthonty Bom® 
and Athens filled a place in the bistoiy of manlond which can setcr 
be occupied again. They were two cities set on a hill, which smld 
not be hid, all eyes hate seen them, snd their light shines like a 
mighty soa mark into the abys of time 

‘ StJI greca with toys sseh aaaeet altar itsata, 

Abora tbs meb «( aaeraegioiu haads , 

Ssesn from flaaas, from eery^ 6 sRar rage, 

'D««traeuia war, aad til mralntig agv 
Bail Urds tnozapbast, bors la happier daya, 

ImaorUl hern of aairenal prauo I 
>VfaoM boooura '■nib iDcraase of aga* pw 
Aa ctnana roll down, enlargiag as they flow 1 * 

It IS this feekiog more than anything else which prodoces a maiked 
diSercnce between the stndy of the ancient and modem language®, 
and which, by the weight and importance of the consequence® 
attached to the former, etampe erety word with a monumentsl 
firmness Dy conreiau^ with tbe mvjAf jf dead, we imbibe sentunenk 
with knowledge We become etroogly attached to those who can 
no longer either hurt or serre us, except through tho influence which 
they exert over the mind kVe feel the presence of that power 
which gires immortality to human thoughts and actions, and catoi> 
tbe flame of enthusiasm from all nations and ages ” 

Because, howerer, you hare leamt Latin and Greek, and can sp®^ 
a different language, do not fao^ yourself of a diflerent order of 
beings from those you ordinarily coDTerse with. They perhaps know 
and can da more thvagi than y«», though yon hare Icamt a greater 
iwety of name, to express the same thing by The great object, 
studies IS to be "a cure for a narrow and selfish 
spirit,” and to carry the mind ont of ite petty and local prejudices 
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to tho of a inoro gonowl humanity. Do not fjiicy, Ijccaui-a 
yon arc intituato v.-ith Homer and Vir"il, tint your iifi^diiwura who 
can never attain the raino poatlinmous fame nro to bo di“j)iH;d, 
hhe Ihosa iminulcnt valets who iivo in noble families and look down 
upon even- one elso. niou"h you are master of Cicero’s ” Orations,” 
think it {x>s.sib'e for a cobbler at a stall to las inoro plo<juont than 
y on. “ But yon nro a sobolar, and ho is not.” V.’ell, then, you havo 
that advantams over him, but it does not follow th.at you arc to 
havo 01 cry other. Book nt the he.ads of Iho celebnitcd poet.s and 
philo'-ophers of antiquity in tho collection nt Wilton, and you will 
r.ay they answer to their works; but you will find otheta in the 
same collection whoso names have hattlly come dou-n to us that nro 
c'qnaliy fine, and cast in the same classic mould. Bo you imaqino 
that all the thoughts, genim;, and cai>.acily of Uio.-.o old and mighty 
nations nro contained in a few odd volumes, to bo tlnimbed by 
soboolboys ? Tliis reflection is not meant to loiseu your admiration 
of the great names to which you wall lio accustomed to look up. 
but to direct it to that solid mass of intellect and jxawer, of u bich 
they ucro tho most shining ornaments. 1 aould wi'h you to excel 
in this sort of learning and to take a plc.a-suro iia it, boc.au.so it is 
tho path that h.as been chosen for you; but do not saipposo that 
olbois do not excel equally in tlicir lino of study or cxcrciso of skill, 
or that there, is but one mode of D.xccllencc in art or nature. You 
havo got on vastly beyond tho point nt which you sot out; but 
others havo been getting on as well ns jou in the same or other 
ways, and havo kept pace with you. ^Yhat then, you may ask, is 
tho U.SO of .all tho pains you have taken, if it gi\ cs a ou no superiority^ 
over mnukind in general? It is this — You havo reaped all the 
benefit of unprtn cment and kmowledgo j ourself ; and further, if j'ou 
had not moved forwards, you would by this time havo been loft 
behind. Envy no one, disparage no ono, think yourself above no 
one. Tlicir demerits will not piece out your deficiencies; nor is it 
a waste of time and labour for you to cultivate your oivn talents 
bcc.aiise you c.annnt bespeak a monopoly of all advant.igos. You 
ate more learned than many of jour acquaintanco who maj' bo 
more active, Iiealtby, witty, successful in business, or export in soino 
elegant or useful art than j'ou ; but j‘ou have no roai on to complain, 
if you have attained the object of j'our ambition. Or if j'ou should 
not bo able to compass this from a want of genius or parts, j'ot 
learn, my child, to be contented with a mediocritj' of acqnii-cments. 
You may still bo rcspectablo in j'our conduct, and enjoy a tranquil 
obscurity, with more friends and fewer enemies tbiui j-on might 
oihenvi.se havo had. 



Him u one elmnet crrteia iln«l«ck cm » rtxtrM of Kfiuliellc 
*tu<ly, that It iinfiu men for «ct>r* I !e. TLe tfaii U Almj'* at 
ramnce inlh Ui« }-r<i(tuat Tlte I afnt of fixin;; (h* attontioa oc 
the una^pnarj aixl ati«tra<t«l dcfnrra ti>« nuxl erjnall/ of tn*r!J 
and (urtitTi'le. lljr indal'in]; our iina,;uialicina on ficttcna and 
chuncrta, where wo hare it all our own waj aa<t are Inl on onlf 
bj the ploaaure of Uie (iroifwct, «« j^row faitiJanja. rTm naU, 
Uppod in alio luxury, imfwtirnt of enntradjetlou, and unable to 
eoetaiii tho ahock of ind a>Irmitjr, wbm it CMuni ( aa bj IwinS 
taken up with aletnct rtoaotdns CT remote ereoU In which we 
are merely paasiTo ejnetatore, wo hara no rwoo/we to jeuriJe 
against it, no rtwdincea, or expcdxnta for the oecasioo, or apint 
to uao llieia, tTeti if they o>.mr W » mua^ think again before we 
determine, and Uitu the opportonity fur action ii ket. ^^'hIle we 
are oonudenng the tery beet |iuaaib2e mode of gaining an obyoct, 
we find that tl haa aiipfed through our fuigera, or that other* hare 
laid rude, fcertcee hand* npoit lU Tlie youtl ful tyro reinctantly 
diaooTcn that the way* of tho world are not hie waya, nor the* 
thou;,hta hia thoughU. l*efha|« tho ojd munaitie lortitutiori* wrre 
not in thia reepoct unwiee, which earned on to tho end of life the 
aecluded liabita and roreantie aaaonationa with whu-h It IwR*®* 
and wliieh created a pnnlegwl wMtd for Uio InhaLitanta, duUnet 
from the common world of men ant women. ^ ou will bring 
yon from your Imlo and eolitary neente a wttmg maaturw of men 
and thuig*, unIce* you correct it by earaful esprnenn and Biixnl 
otaNirvation. loii will raiao your etandard of character aa much 
bai high at fiPil as from <Laappointo.l cxjocUUon it will (ink too 
low oflLTward* The licat <]ualiCer of tin* thniretical wi leia and 
of tho dmaua of pocle and muralisle (who boUi treat of Ihmg* a* 
tAcy ng’it to t< and not as xAtywre) » in one eiawi to bo fowid 
in eo^ popular wntcr*, lucli aa our Koreluta and 

V you bad, after all, better wait and *co 

what thing* are than try to anticipate Uio reeulta \ou know 
moie of a road by haimg trarelbid it than by all tho eoniectnrw 
and dcecriplmns m tho worbL kouwdl End the busman of Ue 
^uctod on a much more eanci and lu.hridual acalo tliaa you 
“ e*P«t People will bo concerned about a thousand tlimg* 

of. and will bo utterlr indifferent to what 

^u fed tl» greaUat intcriwt in You will find good and onl, foUy 
mom ♦ '”t’ *1^ mingled, wihI the shadi* of cliaractcr nmiuug 

^ “thical charts. >oone 
i •“ “d It u seldom Ui*t any 

quite a fooL Do not bo eurpn^jd, when you go out into the 
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vrorld, to find men talk exceedingly -sveU on difierent subjects nbo 
do not derive tkeir information immediately from books. In the 
first place, the light of books is diffused very much abroad in the 
world in conversation and at second hand; and besides, common- 
sense is not a monopoly, and experience and observation are sources 
of information open to the man of the world as well as to the 
retired student. If you know more of the outline and principles, he 
knows more of the details and “praclique part of life.” A man may 
discuss the adventures of a campaign in which he was engaged very 
agreeably without having read the “ Ketreat of the Ten Thousand,” 
or give a singular account of the method of drying teas in China 
without being a profound chemist. It is the vice of scholars to 
suppose that there is no knowledge in the world but that of books. 
Do you avoid it, I conjiure you; and thereby save yourself the pain 
and mortification that must ensue from finding out your mistake 
continually ! 

Gravity is one great ingredient in the conduct of life, and perhaps 
a certain share of it is hardly to be dispensed with. Few people can 
afford to be quite unaffected. At any rate, do not put your worst 
qualities foremost. Do not seek to distinguish yourself by being 
ridiculous, nor entertain that miserable ambition to be the sport 
and butt of the company. By aiming at a certain standard of 
behaviour or intellect, you will at least show your taste and value 
for what is excellent. There are those who blurt out their good 
things with so little heed of what they are about that no one thinks 
anything of them ; ns others by keeping their folly to themselves 
gain the reputation of wisdom Do not, however, affect to speak 
only in oracles or to deal in bon-vwts/ condescend to the level of 
the company, and be free and accessible to all persons. Express 
whatever occurs to you, that cannot offend others or brut yourself. 
Keep some opinions to yourself. Say what you please of others, 
but never repeat what you hear said of them to themselves. If you 
have nothing better to ofi’er, laugh with the witty, assent to tho 
wise ; they will not think the worse of you for it. Listen to informa- 
tion on subjects you are unacquainted with, instead of .always striring 
to lead the conversation to some f.rvourite one of your own. By the 
last method you will shine, but will not improve. I am ashamed 
myself over to open my lips on any question I have ever written 
upon. It is much more difficult to bo able to com erse on an equaliri' 
vnth a number of persons in turn than to soar above their heads, 
and excite the stupid gaze of aU companies by bestriding some 
senseless topic of your own and confounding tho imderstandings of 
those who are ignorant of it. Be not too fond of argument. In- 
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deed by going much into company (which I do not howeTW, tnsh 
you to do) rou wdl be weaned from tbia practice if yon eet out 
with It Rati er b ijj^est what retnaila may 1 ave occnrred to you 
on a subject than aim at di«.tatui;f your opinions to others or at 
defending yourself at all points You will learn more by agreeing 
in the mam with others and entering into their trains ot thinlcing 
than by contradict ng and urging them to extrcmitle*. Avoid 
singularity of opinion as well as of everything else Sound conclu- 
e ons come with practical knowledge rather than with speculative 
refinements m what we really understand wo reason but Lttle 
Long winded disp itca fill np the place of common-eense and candid 
inquiry Do not imagine that you will make people friends by 
showing your supenonty over them it is what they will neither 
admit nor forgive nnlcss yon have a high and acknowledged reputa- 
tion beforthat d which renders tbu aort of petty vanity more mes 
cuaable Seek to gam the goodwOl of others rather than to extort 
their applause and to this end be neither too tenacious of your 
own claims not mebned to press too hard on their weaknesses. 

Do not affect the eoeiety of your inferiors m rank nor court that 
of the great There can be no real sympathy la either case The 
first will consider you as a restraint open them and the last as an 
intruder or upon txfftrante. It is not a desirable distinction to be 
admitted into company as a man of talents. You are a mark for 
invidious observation If you eay nothing or merely behave with 
common propriety and s npliaty yon seem to have no business 
there If you make a atodied di^lay of yourself, it is arrogating a 
conaeqneuco you have no right to If you are contented to pass as 
an indifferent person they despieo you , if you distinguish yourself 
and show more knowledge wit at tasto than they do they hate you 
for it Yo 1 have no alternative I would rather be asked out to 
emg than to talk. Every one does not pretend to a fine voice but 
every one fane es he has as mnch understandini^ as another In 
deed the secret of th s sort of intercourse baa been pretty well 
found o it Literary men are seldom mvited to the tables of the 
great they send for players and mus mans as they keep monkeys 
and narrots 1 ■' ^ 


I would not however have you run away with a not on that the 
nch are knaves or that Ira^ are fools They are for what I know 
M honest and as wise as other people Bnt it is a tnck of our self 
lOTe sup^in^ that another has the decided advantage of ns m 
“ halanco takmg it for granted (as a moral 
, . ^ J*® “““t tie as Rmeh honoath us in those q lalit es 

on wb ch we plume onrsclvw and which we would appropriate 
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almost entirely to our own use. It is liard indeed if others are 
raised above us not only by the gifts of fortune, but of understand- 
ing too. It is not to be credited. People have an unwillingness to 
admit that the House of Lords can be equal in talent to the House 
of Commons. So in the other ses, if a woman is handsome, she is 
an idiot or no better than she should be : in ours, if a man is worth 
a million of money, he is a miser, a fellow that cannot spell his own 
name, or a poor creature in some way, to bring him to our level 
Tliis is malice, and not truth. Beheve all the good you can of 
every one Do not measure others by yourself. If they have ad- 
vantages which you have not, let your hberahty keep pace with 
their good fortune. Envy no one, and you need envy no one. If 
you have but the magnanimity to allow merit wheiever you see it — 
understanding in a lord or wit in a cobbler — this temper of mind 
will stand you instead of many accomplishments. Think no man 
too happy. Raphael died young : hlilton had the misfortune to be 
blind. If any one is vain or proud, it is from folly or ignorance. 
Those who pique themselves excessively on some one thing have but 
that one thing to pique themselves upon, as languages, mechanics, 
&c. I do not say that this is not an enviable delusion where it is 
not liable to be disturbed ; but at present knowledge is too much 
diffiised and pretensions come too much into collision for tliis to be 
long the case ; and it is better not to form such a prejudice at first 
than to have it to undo aU the rest of one’s life. If you learn any 
two things, though they may put you out of conceit one with the 
other, they toII effectually cure you of any conceit 5'ou might have 
of yourself, by showing the vatieig' and scope there is in the human 
mind beyond the limits you had set to it. 

You were convuiced the first day that you could not learn Latin, 
which now you find easy. Be taught from this, not to think other 
obstacles insurmountable that you may meet with in the comse of 
your life, though they seem so at first sight. 

Attend above all things to your health : or rather, do nothing 
w'.Kijlly to impair it. Use exercise, abstinence, and regular hours. 
Drink water when you are alone, and ^vine or very little spirits in 
company. It is the last that are ruinous by lead ing to unlimited 
excess. There is not the same headlong in wine. But one glass 

of biandy and water makes you want another, that other makes you 
;vant a third, and so on, in an increased proportion. Therefore no 
one can stop midw.ay who does not possess the resolution to abstain 
altogether; for the inclination is sharpened with its indulgence 
Kever gamble. Or if you play for anything, never do so for what 
will give you uneasiness the next day. Be not precise in these 
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matters but do not pass certain limits, which it u difficult to ri^ 
cover Do nothing in the imtabon of the moment, but take time 
to reflect Because yon have done one foolish thing, do not do 
another, nor throw away your health or reputation or comfort 
to thwart impertinent advice Avoid a epmt of contradiction, both 
in words and actions Do not aim at what is beyond yonr reach, 
hut at what is within it Indnlge m calm end pleasing pursuits, 
rather than violent ezcitmnente , and team to conquer yonr own 
will instead of stnving to obtain the maatery of that of othen 
With respect to your friends, I would wish yon to choose them 
neither from capnce nor accident, and to adhere to them as long as 
yon can Do not take a snifeit of friendship, through ovep-sanguma 
entliuBiasm, nor expect it to last tor ever Always speak well of 
those with whom jon have once been intimate, or take acme part of 
the censure j ou bestow on them to yourself Never quarrel with 
tned friends, or those whom you wish to continue snch Wounds 
of this land are sure to open again Wien once the prejudice i» 
removed that sheaths defects, fsmilianty only causee jealousy and 
dutrust Do not keep on with a mockeiy of fnendship after the 
substance is gone— but part, while you can part fnends Bury the 
carcass of fnendship it u not worth embalming 
As to the books you will have to read by choice or for amnse' 
nstnt, the beet ate the commonest The names of many of them 
are already familiar to you Read them as you grow up with all 
the satisfaction in your power, end make much of them It is per- 
haps the greatest pleasure you will have in life, the one yon will 
think of longest, and repent of least If my life had been mote full 
of calamity than it has been (much more tlum Z hope yours will be), 
I would live It over again, my poor Lttle boy, to have read the books 
I did in my youth 


In pobtica I wish yon to be an honest man, but no brawler Hato 
injustice and falsehood for your own Bake Be neither a martyr 
nor a syo^hant Wish well to the world without expecting to 
wo 1 much better than it is, and do not gratify the enemies of 
liberty by putting yourself at tbeir mercy, if it can be avoided 
with honour 


** °v * other pout on which I meant to speak to you, 
anrtthatis the choice of a profession. This, probably, had betterbo 
fin* your own inclmstion You have a very 

indeed^, Mmehow a prejudice against men-singers, and 

It ia« uncertain and nn^t.^ 
b «« depend on reputation, which 

as often got without ment as lost i^hout dewrvu-'’ Yeti 
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cannot easily reconcile myself to j-oiir being a slave to bn.siness, and 
I shall hardly bo ablo to leave yon an independence. A situation in 
a public office is secure, but laborious and mechanical, and without 
the two groat springs of life, Hope and Fear. Perhaps, however, 
it might ensure you a compotonco, and leave you leisure for some 
other favourite amusement or pursuit. I have said all rojiutation 
is hazardous, hard to win, harder to keep. Man}' never attain a 
glimpse of what they have all their lives been looking for, and 
others sm-vivo a passing shadow of it. Yet if I were to name one 
pursuit rather than another, I should wish yon to bo a good painter, 
if such a thing could bo hoped. I have failed in this myself, and 
should wish you to bo able to do what I have not — to paint like 
Claude or Eombrandt or Guido or Vnnd 3 ’ke, if it were possible. 
Artists, I think, who have succeeded in their chief object, live to 
bo old, and are agreeable old men. Tlicir minds keep alive to the 
last. Cosway’s spirits never flagged till after ninctj’, and Nollekens, 
though blind, passed all his mornings in giving directions about 
some group or bust in his workshop. You have seen Sir. lirorthcote, 
that delightful specimen of the la.st ago. "With what aridity he 
takes up his pencil, or laj's it down again to talk of numberless 
things! His eye has not lost its lustre, nor “paled its inelFectual 
fire.” His body is a shadow: he himself is a pm*o spirit. Tliero 
is a land of immortality about this sort of ideal and visionary 
existence that dallies witfi Fate and baffles the giiin monster. 
Death. If I thought you could make as clever .an artist and arrive 
at such an agreeable old age as Mr. Horthcoto, I should declare at 
once for your devoting yourself to this enchanting profession ; and 
in that reliance should feel loss regret at some of my own dis- 
appointments, and little anxiety on j-our account 1 


I'fhc Plain Spcaler, Opinions on Bools, Men, and Things z vols , 
1826. Second Edition, 1851. Tliird Edition, 1S73.] 

BURKE’S STYLE. 

p'rom the Essay “ On tlio Proso-Stjlo of Poets.”] 

; It has always appeared to me that the most perfect prose-stylo, 
,• the most powerfifl, the most dazzling, the most daring) that which 
Uvent the ne.arost to the verge of poetrj', and j'et never fell over, 
^wns Burke’s. It has the solidity and sparkling effect of the 
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diamo J oil otl er t la 1 ke I rcncb pnato or Bmlol 

atones m the eompaneon Burke a atyle u airy 11 ghty edventnro is 
bnt t never loses mglt of the aulijcct tiay is always n contact 
with and denvea ts increaaod or varying impulse from t It may 
bo sa d to pMs yawn ng gulfs on the unrteadfast foot ng of a 
spear st U t bos an actual rest d„ place and tangible suppoit 
und r t t IS not suspended on notl mg It differs from poetry 
at 1 conce re like the chamois f om the eagle it cl mlis to an 
almost equal he pht touel ea upon a cloud orcrlooKs a precip eo 
a picturesrjue sublme— but all the wlute instead of soann„ 
tl roo„h tho a r t stands uf»n a rocky cl IT damben up by al rupt 
an 1 Intnoito ways and browv« on the roughest hark or crops tl e 
ten 1 r flower Tl o principle wl cl gu lus 1 is pen is truth not 
lieauty — not pleasure but power He has no el o ce no select on 
of subject to flatter tho rcml rs idle taste or css st h s own fancy] 
1 o ma t take wl at comes and mako the most of it ITe works tl e 
most sink Hb ‘ 11^ toftleinoat nnprom s ng mstenals bytle 
mere act v ty of his muid. IIo tisro with tl a lofty d«ctn Is with 
tl 0 moan lui mates in boa ty gloats over deform ty It is all the 
same to t m so that ho loses no part cle of tl e oiact clianetcrut o» 
extreme imprcssioo of tl o tb ng bo wntea about and tl at be com 
mun «t<a this to tl e reader after oil aust ng crery poaa Lie mode 
of illustrot on pla n or abstracted Cgnmt re or 1 tcrak Whstercr 
stamps thu on^^nal mage more distinctly on tl o m n 1 is wilcomCi 
Tl 0 naturo of L s task predodes cnntmual beauty h t it docs not 
proctu 1o continual ngenu ty force ongioal ty Ila hM to treat 
of pot t cal quest ons o icd modes abstract ideas an I hu fancy 
(or poetry ( ye i w II) was IngrufU-d on these art Cctally and as 


it m pi t sometimes bo t) o J t violently instead of growing natu- 
rally out of tl cm as t would spnn„ of its own accord from ind»- 
V dual oljrwti and feelings Wliat can Ijo more remote fw 
instance and at tl o samo t mo irirmr sppos to more Ott $amt tl an 
tho follow oomponimn of tl o 1 bah Const tulton to tl o pTwl 
oftt n<laor in lie nlebrat 4 ls>tter to a noble Lordf 
“ Such are lAor I cas sneb l*c r n.b^r,on and such Vutr hw 
1 1 as to cur CO nlry and o*r race, as long as the wtll-crmps^^i 
^njcturo of our Cl urcl an 1 Ftste tlic sanctuary tho holy of I ol w 
M tliat ancu-nt bw d f nded ly rorerence def nlcd by rower— 
*f TkTt* ** * tmple-sl all sUn 1 5ur ol to on the brow 


^ iho lln Ml as Img aa Uo Bntal Monarcly—not mrvs . 

luntclt^t^jbytJc wIerorftloButo-shAll Ike tho proud | 

® ®'fbe majesty of proportion an 1 gift w ll 


n the majrsty of proportion an 1 gift w ll 
« den 1J« Ult of lu L ndr^and coeral towers an long as tl w 
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awful structure shall oversee and guard the subjected land, so long 
the mounds and dykes of the low, fat, Bedford level will have 
notliing to fear from all the pickaxes of all the levellers of Franco. 
As long ns om- Sovereign Lord the King, and his faitliful subjects, 
tho Lords and Commons of this realm — the triple cord which no 
man can break; tho solemn, suom, constitutional frank-plodgo of 
this nation; tho finn guarantees of each other’s being and each 
other’s rights; tho joint and several securities, each in its place 
and order, for every kind and every quality of property and of 
dignity — as long ns theso endure, so long tho Duko of Bedford is 
safe: and we aro all safe together — tho high, from tho blights of 
envy and tho spoliations of rapacity ; tho low, from tho iron hand 
of oppression and tho insolent spimn of contempt. Amen ! and so 
bo it ; and so it will bo, 

' Dam domua .Bnoai Capitoli iinmobilo saxum 
Aecolet ; imporinmquo pater Komanus babobit.' ” 

Nothing can well bo more impracticable to a simile than tho vaguo 
and complicated idea which is hero embodied in ono ; yet how finely, 
how nobly it stands out, in natural grandeur, in royal state, with 
double barriers round it to answer for its identity, with “buttress, 
frieze, and coigno of ’vantage” for tho nnagination to "make its 
pendant bed and procreant cradle,” till tho idea is confounded with 
tho object representing it — tho wonder of a kingdom; and then 
how stnldng, how determined tho descent, “at one fell swoop,” to 
the “low, fat, Bedford level!”. Poetry would have been bound to 
maintain a certain decorum, a regular balance between these two 
ideas; sterling prose throws aside all such idle respect to appear- 
ances, and with its pen, like a sword, “ sharp and sweet,” lays open 
the naked truth 1 Tho poet’s Muse is like a mistress, whom wo 
keep only while she is young and beautifid, durante hene placito; 
tho Muse of prose is like a wife, whom we take during life, /or heller, 
for xeorse. Burke's execution, like that of all good prose, savours of 
tho texture of what ho describes, and his pen slides or drags over 
tho grotmd of his subject, hko the p.ainter’s pencil. Tlie most rigid 
fidelity and the most fanciful o.xtravag.mco meet and aro reconciled 
in his pages. I never pass Windsor but I think of this passage in 
Burke, and hardly know to wliicli I am indebted most for enriching 
my moral sense, that or the Cno picturesque stanza in Gray : 

From Windsor’s heights tho oip.an=e bolow 

Of mead, of lawn, of wood survey," &c. 
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COLERIDGES STYLE 

I AH indebted to Mr Ccdendgo lot tl» companaon t>{ pceUc ptosa 
to the eecond hand fiaety of a ladye-tnaid (just made use of) Ho 
himself 13 an instance of his own obeorration, and (what is even 
worse) of the opposite fault — an affectation of qaintness and ori- 
ginality \tith bits of tanushed lace and worthless fnppery, he 
assumes a sweeping onental costume, or borrows the stiff dresses of 
our ancestors, or starts an eceentnc fMhion of his own He rs swell- 
ing and turgid — everlastingly aiming to be greater than his subject , 
filling his fancy with fumes and vapours in the pangs and throes of 
miraculoos parturition, and bnnging forth only sltll lurlht He has 
on incessant craving, as it wore, to exalt every idea into a metaphor, 
to expand every sentiment into a lengthened mystery, volonunous 
and vast, oonfosod and cloildy Ha atyle la not suocinct, but en- 
cumbered with a tram of worda and images that have no practical, 
and only a possible, nlation to one another— that add to its stateli- 
ness, but impede its match. One of hu sentencea winds its " forlorn 
way obscure "over the page like a patnarchal procession with camels 
laden, wreathed turbau, household wealth, the whole nchea of the 
aothot'i mind poured out upon the terren waste of his subject 
Tho palm-tree spreads its slcnle bnmehes overhead, and the land 
of promise is socu m the distance. All this is owin„ to Lia wishing 
to overdo everything— to make tometbmg more out of everything 
than it is, Of than it u worth The simple truth does not satisfy 
him — no direct propoeitiou fills up the moulds of Lis understanding 
All IS foreign, far-fetched, irrelevant, laboured, nnprodnctive To 
read one of his disquisitions is like bearing the variations to a piece 
of music without the score Or, to vary the aimile, he is not hke 
a man going a journey by the atoge^oacli along the highroad, but 
la alaays getting into a balloon and mounting into tho air, above 
tho plain ground of prose. tVbether he soars to tho empyrean or 
dives to the centre (as he sometimes <1ocs),it is equally to get away 
from the question before him, and to prove th.at ho owes eviry- 
thing to his own mind. Ifia object is to invent, he acorns to 
imitate The bosinees of prose is the contrary But Mr Oolenda® 
U a poet, and hia thoughts are free 


LEIOn HUNTS BtTLE. 

To tny taste, the autlior of "nimini" and Editor of the Efomiscf 
U among ^e Uat and least ewrupUd of otir poetical proee-wnters 
In his light but w«ll.aoj jsirtad columns we find tho racin'^, 
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sharpness, and sparkling effect of poetry-, \vith little that is extrava- 
gant or far-fetched, and no turgidity or pompous pretension. Per- 
liaps thero is too much the appearance of relaxation and trifling (as 
if ho had escaped tlio shackles of rlij-me), a caprice, a levity, and a 
disposition to innovate in words and ideas. Still, the genuine mastcr- 
sinrit of tho prose-writer is there ; the tone of lively, sensible con- 
versation ; and this may in part arise from tho author’s being liimsolf 
an animated talker. Mr. Hunt wants somotliing of tho heat and 
earnestness of tho political partisan; but his familiar and miscel- 
laneous papers have all tho ease, grace, and point of the best stj'lo 
of Essa)Mvriting. Man}’ of his effusions in tho Indicator show that 
if he had devoted himself oxclusiveli' to that mode of imtmg, ho 
inherits more of tho spirit of Steelo than any man since his time. 


Not to Biiin out this discussion too much, I would concludo by 
ohseiadng, that some of tho old English prose-ivriters (who were 
not poets) aro the best, and, at tho same time, tho most poetical in 
the favourable sense. Among those wo may reckon some of the old 
divines, and Jeremy Taylor at the head of them. There is a flush 
like the dawn over his writings; tho sweetness of the rose, tho 
freshness of tlio morning dew. Tliero is a softness in his style, pro- 
ceeding from the tenderness of his heart : but his head is firm, and 
his hand is free. His materials aro as finely wrought up as they aro 
original and attractive in themselves. Milton’s prose-stylo savours 
too much of poetry, and, as I have already liinted, of an imitation 
of the Latin. Dryden’s is perfectly imoxccptionable, and a model, in 
simplicity, strength, and perspicidty, for tho subjects ho treated of. 


THE CONVERSATION OF AUTHORS. 

. . . Books are a world m themselves, it is true; but they are not tho 
only world. The world itself is a volume larger than all the libraries 
in it. Learning is a sacred deposit from the experience of ages; 
but it has not put all future experience on tho shelf, or debarred 
tho common herd of mankind from the use of their bands, tongues, 
eyes, ears, or tmdersttindings. Taste is a luxuiy for tho privileged 
few; but it would be hard ujTon those who have not the same stan- 
dard of refinement in their own minds that we suppose ourselves to 
have, if this should prevent them from having recourse, as usual, 
to their old frolics, coarse jokes, and horse-play, and getting through 
tho wear and te.ar of the world, with such homely saj-ings and 
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ghrcwd helps &3 thej maj u it, that the mass of maokui'i 

eat and drmk, and sleep, and perform their seyeral tasks, and do os 
they Ule without us — canng nothing for our Bcnbblmgs, our carp* 
mgs, and our quibbles, and moving on the same, in spite of our 
fiiia-epun distinctions, fantastic theories, and lines of demarcatton, 
which are like chalk figures drawn on ballroom floors to be danced 
out before morning 1 In the field t^posite the wmdow where I 
write this there is a country girl pic^g atones m the one next 
it there are several poor women weeding the blue and red flowers 
from the com fsirther on, are two boys tending a flock of sheep 
tVhat do they know or care abont what I am writing about them, 
or ever will ? — or what wonld they be the better for it, if they did f 
Or why need we despiae 

*' 'Iba wre-ehed slavo 

Who like a lackey (rota the nes to the set, 

Sweeta m the eye of l^ebas, and all Bi^ht 
bleep* la Elynuot next day, after dawn, 

Doth ru« and help Hypenoe to hts horso , 

And follow* ao the ever runiung year 
With profttahle la^r t« his grave I * 


la oot this life as sweet as wntmg EphemendesP Cut wa pid 
that which flatten the brain idly for a moment, and than is hc^ 
no more, in competition vnth nature, which easts everywhere, and 
lasts always W e uot only undemte the force of nature, and make 
too much of art but we also overrato our own accomphahioents 
and advantages derived from art In the presence of clownish 
Ignorance, or of peraous without toy gnat pretensions, real uf 
affected, wo are very much inclined to look upon ourselves a* the 
nrtiwl representstivea of smcuce, art, and literature "We have a 
strong itch to show off and do Iho bonouts of civilisation for all the 
great men whoso works we hare ever read, and whose name® 
auditors have nev« heard of, as noUemen’s lackeys, in the absence 
of their masters, givo tbemselvee am of supenonty over every <»e 
else But though we have read Congreve, a gt^o-coachmaii may 
bo an oiermateb for us m wit though we are deep-veraod m 
cvcellcnco of Shakspeare* ooUoouial style, a village beldam maj 
outscold ns though we have read Slachiavel m the original Italian, 
we may be easily outwitted a clown and though we have coed 
°^6r the “ New Eloiae,” a poor shepherd lad, who hardly 
toows how to spell hi* own name, may “tell his tale, tmder the 
thawthom m the dale,’ and prove amore thnvin'^ wooer What, then 
» the ^vantage we poasessover the meanest of the mean? "Why, 
tins, that we have read Congreve, Shakspeare, Machiavcl, the "Ke’^ 
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■Eloico ; ’■ — not that 'wc are to havo tlioir wit, genius. Bhrowdness, or 
molting tenderness. . . . 

Argument, again, is the dc.ath of conversation, if carried on in a 
spirit of hostiliti’ : but discussion i.s a pleasant and proCtablo thing, 
whero you advance and defend your opinions as far as 3-ou can, and 
admit the truth of what is objected against them with equal 
impartiality: in short, whore j’on do not pretend to set up for an 
oracle, but freely dccl.aro what you really know about anj- question, 
or suggest what has struck you ns throwing a non light upon it, 
and let it pass for wliat it is worth. Tliis tone of conversation w.os 
well described by Dr. Johnson, when ho said of some partj’ at which 
he had been present the night before, “ Wo had a good talk, sir ! ” 
As a general rule, there is no conversation worth anything but 
between friends, or those who agree in the s-amo loading riows of 
a subject. ITothing w.as ever learnt by either side in a dispute 
Fou contradict one another, ivill not allow a grain of sense in what 
your adversary advances, are blind to whatever makes .against j'our- 
self, dare not look the question fairly in the face, so that 3-ou cannot 
avail yourself even of 3-our i-cal advantages, insist most on what 
you feel to be the weak-est points of your argument, and get more 
and more absurd, dogmatic.al, and violent eveiy moment. . . . 

Tills litigious humour is bad enough: but there is one char- 
acter still worse — that of a person who goes into company, not 
to contradict, but to talk at 3-00. This is the greatest nuisance 
in civilised society. Such a person docs not come armed to defend 
himself at all points, but to unsettle, if ho can, and tluow a slur 
on .nil your favourite opinions. If ho has a notion tliat 0113- one in 
the room is fond of poetry, ho immediately volunteers a contemp- 
tuous tirade against the idle jmglo of verso. If he suspects you 
have a delight in pictures, ho endeavours, not by fair argument, 
hut by a side-wind, to put you out of conceit with so frivolous an 
art. If 3’ou have a taste for music, ho does not think much good 
is to bo done by tins tickling of the e.ars. If you speak in praise 
of .-v comedy, he docs not see the use of wit : if you sa3' you have 
been to a traged3’’, lie shakes bis he.nd at this mockor3' of human 
misery, and thinks it ought to bo prohibited. Ho tries to find 
out boforoband ubatover it is that you take a particular pride or 
ple.nsure in, that bo ina3- annoy your self-love in the tenderest 
point (ns if ho were probing a wound) and make you diss,atisfied 
with yourself and 3-onr punsnits for several d.iys afterwards. A 
person might ns well make a pnictrce of throwing out scandalous 
a.sporsions ag.aiiist your dearest friends or nearest relations, by w.ay 
of ingratiating himself into your favour. Such ill-timed import!- 
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The soul of conversation u smpathr — Authors should coaveise 
chiefly wth authors, and their Wlc should be of books "When 
Oreek meets Greek, then comes the tug of war ” There js nothing 
so pedantic as pretending not to be pedantic. No man can get 
above his pursuit in life it is getting above himself, which » uo- 
possible There is a freetnasontj ID ail things You can only speak 
to bo understood, hut liis you cannot be, except by those who are 
in the secret Hence an argument has been drawn to supersede 
the necessity of conversition altogether , for it has been aaid, that 
there is no use m talking to people of sense, who know »ll tliat 
you can tell them, nor to fools, who wiU not be instmcted. There 
la however the smallest encouragement to proceed, when you ate 
conscious tint the more yon really enter into a subject, the farther 
you will bo from the comprehensioD of your hearers , ond that the 
more proofs yon give of any position, the more odd and eut-of the- 
way they will think your notions Colendge u the only peraoa 
who can talk to all sorts of people, on all sorts of subjects, without 
canng a farthuig for their imdentandisg one word he aavs— eu^ 
Ar talka only for admiration and to be hston^d to, and aceordinglr 
the least mtemiption puts him out I firmly believe he would 
make just the same impression oo half hjs audiences, if he purposely 
repeated absolute nonsense with the aame voice and manner and 
inexhanstible flow of undulatuig speech I In general, wit shines 
only by refleetton You must take your cne from your company 
“-must rue as they nse, and eink as they fall You must see that 
y^ good thujgs, your knowing allusions, are not flung away, hie 
the j^ris m the adage What a check it is to be asked a foolish 
question, to find that the firit pnnmplea are not understood! 
lou are thrown ou your back immediately, the conversation U 
^ppod like a country dance by those who do not know the figMC 
ut ^en a ^t of adepts, of slfumintift, get about a question, it 
18 wo^ while to hear them talk They may snarl and qnarrel 
rttooroi^Uy ^ >t !»*« to the bone, they masticato 
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theSmall-ctml m« ’ ^“^^7 wetimg parties I doubt whether 

mall-coal mat. ■ musical parties could wcoed them. Oh I W 
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the pen of John Buncle to consecrate a pelit souvenir to their 
memory ! — There was Lamb himself, the most delightful, the most 
provoking, the most witty and sensible of men. He always made 
the best pun, and the best remark in the course of the evening. His 
serious com^ersation, like his serious writing, is his best. Ho one 
ever stammered out such fine piquant, deep, eloquent things in half 
a dozen half-sentences as he does. His jests scald like tears : and 
he probes a question with a play upon words. "What a keen, laugh- 
ing, hare-brained vein of home-felt truth ! “What choice venom 1 
How often did we cutrinto the haunch of letters, while we discussed 
the haunch of mutton on the table 1 How we skimmed the cream 
of criticism ! How we got into the heart of controversy ! How we 
picked out the marrow of authors 1 “ And, in our flowing cups, 
many a good name and true was freshly remembered.” Recollect 
(most sage and critical reader) that in all this I was but a guest 1 
Need I go over the names ? They were but the old everlasting set 
— ^Milton and Shakspeare, Pope and Drj’den, Steele and Addison, 
Swift and Gay, Fielding, Smollett, Sterne, Richardson, Hogarth’s 
prints, Claude’s landscapes, the Cartoons at Hampton Court, and 
all those things that, having once been, must ever be. The Scotch 
Novels had not then been heard of : so we said nothing about them. 
In general, we were hard upon the moderns. The author of the 
“Rambler” was only tolerated in Boswell’s “Life” of him; and it was 
as much as any one could do to edge in a word for “Junius ” Lamb 
could not bear “Gil Bias.” This was a fault. I remember the 
greatest triumph I ever had was in persuading him, after some years’ 
difficulty, that Fielding was better than Smollett. On one occasion 
he was for maldng out a list of persons famous in liistory that one 
would wish to see again — at the head of whom were Pontius Pilate, 
Sir Thomas Browne, and Dr. Faustus — ^biit we blackballed most of 
his list 1 But with what a gusto would he describe liis favourite 
authors, Donne or Sir Philip Sidney, and' call their most crabbed 
passages delicious ! He tried them on hi/i palate as epicures taste 
olives, and his observations had a smack in them, like a roughness 
on the tongue. With what discrimination he hinted a defect in 
what he admired most I — as in saying that the display of the sump- 
tuous banquet in “ Paradise Regained ” was not in true keeping, as the 
simplest fare was all that was necessary to tempt the extremity of 
Inmger — and stating that Adam and Eve in “ Paradise Lost” were too 
much like married people. Ho has furnished many a text for Cole- 
ridge to preach upon. There was no fuss or cant about him : nor 
wore his sweets or lus sours ever diluted u ith one particle of affecta- 
tion. I cannot say that the party at Lamb’s were all of one de- 
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emption There were honoraiy members, lay-brothers TVit and 
good fellosrsbip was the motto inscribed over the door When a 
stranger came m, it was not aded, “ Has he written anything ? 
we were above that pedantry, bnt we waited to see what he conH 
do If he could taLe a hand at {squet, ha was welcome to ait down. 
If a person lihed anything, li be took sooT heartily, it was sulSaeot. 
He would understand, by analogy, the pungency of other things 
besides Irish blackguard or Scotch rappee A character was good 
anywhere, in a room or on fop* r But we abhorred insipidity, 
affectation, and fine gentlemen. There was one of our party who 
never faded to mark "two for bis Nob" at cnbbage, and be was 
thonght Eo mean person. This was Ned Phillips, and a bettor fellow 
in his way breathes not There was — — , who asserted some in- 
credible matter of fact as a bbely paradox, and settled all contro- 
versies by an \jae dixit, a fiat of bis will, hammering out many a 
hard theory on the anvil of bis brain — the Baron Munchausen of 


pobtica and practical philosophy —there was Captam Burney, who 
had you at an advantage by never ondewtanding you —there was 
Jem White, tbeautl^or o! "FaUtaff’a Lettoiu" who the other day 
left this dull world to go la search of moro londred epinto, “ t®®* 
mg like the latter end of a lovers lute ”— there was Ayrton, who 
iomotuBea dropped iii',^ the WiD BoDeycomb of our set— end Mrs 
Reynolds, who, being ofi a quiet turn, loved to hear a noisy debate. 
An utterly uninformed neraon might have suppceed this a scene of 
vulgar confusion and uproar While the meet critical question was 
p«ding, while the mostldifficult problem id philosophy was solving. 
KulLpe cried out, “Thalfs game,” and Martm Burney muttered a 
quotation over the last r^ams of a veal pie at a aide-table. Once, 
an once only, the htcrlirv interest overcame the generak Fcr 
on ge nding the lugh German horso, and demonstrttmg the 
« n the Transcendental Philosophy to the author of the 

to l.um , who Jisisted on his knowledge of German, and 
m ^ "CntijTe of Pure Beeson* 

“MydeiirMr Holcroft," said Oolend„e, m atone 

a swoet. <»*dhatioo, “you really put me in mind of 


"Lumtaftf who one day, as I wna reading the 

all his worV. ® and the Unknowable," the profoundcst of 

ing over said « tt s^lenlion, came behind my ch-oir, and lean- 
^-hy, 7. that am a German 

IJnlcroft, startmff 

ridge, you are the out m no measured tone, " Mr Ool^ 

“i. , are the most el^„ei»t man I ever met with, and the 
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troublesome mtlv your eloquence ! ” Plullips held the cribhage-peg, 
that was to mark him game, suspended in his hand ; and the whist- 
table was silent for a moment. I saw Holcroft downstairs, and 
on coming to the landing-place at Mitre Court, he stopped me to 
observe, that “he thought Mr. Coleridge a very clever man, with a 
great command of language, but that he feared he did not always 
affix very precise ideas to the words he used.” After he was gone 
we had our laugh out, and went on with the argument on the nature 
of Reason, the Imagination, and the Will. I wish I could find a 
publisher for it ; it would make a supplement to the “ Biographia 
Literaria,” in a volume and a half octavo. 

Those days are over 1 An event, the name of which I wish never 
to mention, broke up our party, like a bombshell thrown into the 
room j and now wo seldom meet : 

“ Like angels’ visits, short and far between.” 

There is no longer the same set of persons, nor of associations. 
Lamb does not live where he did. By shifting his abode, his notions 
seem less fixed. He does not wearjjis old snuff-coloured coat and 
breeches. It looks like an alteration in his stylo An author and a 
wit should have a separate costxune, a particular cloth ; ho should 
present something positive and singular to the mind, like hir. 
Douce of the Museum. Our faith in the religion of letters will 
not bear to be taken to pieces, and put together again by caprice 
or accident. Leigh Hunt goes there sometimes. He has a fine 
vinous spirit about lum, and tropical blood in Ids x'cins; but ho 
is better at his own table He has a great flow of pleasantry 
and delightful animal spirits; but his hits do not tell like 
Lamb’s ; you cannot repeat them the next day. Ho requires 
not only to bo appreciated, but to have a select circle of admiiers 
and devotees, to feel himself quite .at home. He sits at the 
head of a party with groat gaiety and grace ; has an elegant man- 
ner and turn of features; is never at a loss — aliquando suffiemi- 
nandvs crat — has continual sportive sallies of xvit or fancy ; tolls a 
story capitally ; mimics an actor or on acquaintance to admiration ; 
laughs with groat glee and good-humour at his ovm or other people’s 
jokes; underetands the point of an equivoque or an observation 
immediately; has a t.oste and knowledge of books, of music, of 
medals: manages an argument adroitly; is genteel and gallant, and 
has a set of by-phra'o.s and quaint allusions always at hand to 
produce a laugh ; — ^if ho has a fault, it is that ho docs not listen 
so well ns ho spc.aks, is impatient of interruption, and is fond of 
being looked up to, without considering by whom. I believe, how- 
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CTer, he has pretty trcll seen the foUy of this Js'either is his reaif/ 
display of personal accomphahiiient and yanety of resources an 
sdrantage to hia writings They sornetimes present a desultory 
and slifshod appearance, owing to this Tety circumstance. The 
same things that tell, perhaps, best to a pnrato circle round the 
fireside are not always intelligible to the public, nor does he take 
pains to make them so I7« la too confident and secure of his 
audience Tliat which may bo entertaining enough with the assist- 
ance of a c<Ttam liyelineas of manner may read rery flat on paper, 
because it is abstracted from all the circnmstances that had set it 
oIT to advantage A writer ahould recollect that he has ouly to 
tmst to the immediate impresstOQ of words, like a tnusiaan who 
sings without the accompaniment of an instrument There is 
nothing to help out, or slobber over, the defects of the voice in the 
one case, nor of the style in the other The reader may, if he pleases, 
get a very good idea of lAigh Hunts converastion from a very 
agreeable paper ho has lately pahlwhed, called the Indicator, than 
which nothing cvi be more bappfly conceived or executed. 

The art of convoraation ts tim art of heating as well as of being 
heard. Authors in genera! are not good lutenen Some of the best 
talkers are, on this account, the womt company , and some who are 
very indilTerent, bat very great talkers are as bM- It is sometims^ 
wonderful to see bow a person who has been entertaining or tmo? 
a company by the hoar tc^lher drops his countenance as if he had 
been shot, or bad been seized with » sudden. lockjaw, the moment 
any one interposes a single observation The beet converscr I kn°' 
M, however, the best Intener I mean Jlr Kortbeote, the painter 
Piinters by their {wofeasion are not bound to shine m conversation, 
and they shine the more He lends his ear to an ohserrstion as if 
you had brought him s piece of news, end enters into it with as 
mnch avidity and carnestnesa as if it interested himself personally 
If be repeats an old remark or story, it is with the same freshnem 
and point as for the first time It always ansee ont of the occasion, 
and has the stamp of ongmaJity TIicto is no parroting of huoself. 
Dis look IS a oontinna], ever-varying history-piece of what passes in 

hiamind. His face is a book. There need no marks of inteigection 


or interrogation to what he ssys IJia manner is quite picturesque 
Were u an czccf« of cliaracter and tuitreti that never tires Da 
thoughts bnbUo up and spaiUe like beads on old wine The fond 
of ancolote the eollectm <rf curious particulars is enough to set 
up any common reiser of jests that dine* out every day, but tbe* 
are not atrag together bke a row ^ palley-elaves, but are always 
introduced to illustrate some aiguracnt or bring ont some fi“v 
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distinction of clinractor. Tiio mixture of spleen ndds to llio slifiri*- 
noss of tlio iK>int, hko poisoned arrows. Jlr. Xortlicoto enlarges with 
enthusiasm on tho old painters, and tolls good things of/tlio new. 
The only thing ho ever vexed mo in was liis liking tho “Calaloguo 
Itaisonndo.” I had almost as soon hear him talk of Titian’s pictures 
(which ho docs ^vith tears m Ids 03'cs, and loolring just like them) 
ns see tho originals, and I had rather hear him talk of Sir .Toshua’s 
than SCO them. Ho is tho last of that school who know Goldsmith 
and Johnson. How finely ho dcscrihos Pojx;! His elognneo of 
mind, Ids figure, his character, were not unlike his own. Ho docs 
not resemble a modem Englishman, but puts ono in mind of a 
Roman cardinal or a Spanish inquisitor. I never ato or drank with 
hlr. Iforthcoto; but I havo lived on his conversation with un- 
diminished relish ever eiiico I can reraoinbcr, — and when I leave it. 
I como out into tho street with feelings lighter and more ethereal 
than I havo at any other time. . . . 

Tliero is a character of a gentleman ; so there is a character of a 
scholar, which is no less easily recognised. Tho ono has an air of 
books about him, as tho other has of good-breeding. Tlio ono wears 
his thoughts as tho other does his clothes, gracefully ; and even if 
they are a little old-fasldonod, they aro not ridiculous : tho^' havo 
had their day. Tho gentleman shows, by his manner, that ho has 
boon used to respect from others : tho scholar, that ho lays claim to 
self-respect and to a certain indopcndenco of opinion. Tho ono has 
been accustomed to tho best company; tho other has p.assed his 
time in cultivating an intimacy with tho best authors. There is 
nothing forward or vulgar in tho behaidour of tho ono; nothing 
shrewd or petulant in tho observations of tho other, as if ho should 
astonish tho bystanders, or was astonished himself at his omi dis- 
coveries. Good tasto and good sense, like common politeness, are, 
or are supposed to bo, matters of course. Ono is distinguished bj’ 
an appoarauco of marked attention to overj' ono present; the other 
manifests an habitual air of abstraction and absence of mind. Tho 
ono is not an upstart, with all tho self-important airs of tho founder 
of liis own fortune; nor tlio other a self-taught man, ivith tho rcpul- 
sivo self-sufficiency which arises from an ignorance of what hundreds 
have Inioivn before him. Wo must excuse, poihaps, a little conscious 
family pride in tho one, and a little harmless pedantry in tho other. 
As there is a class of tho first character which sinks into tho moro 
gentleman — that is, which has nothing but this sense of respectability 
and proprietj’ to support it — so tho character of a scholar not iii- 
frequoiitlj’ dwindles cldivn into tho shadow of a shade, till notlimg 
is left of it but tho moro bookworm. Tliero is often something 
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amiuble aa well as euwaWe us thii last character I know one such 
instance, at least The persoa I mean bos an admiration for learn- 
ing, if he is only dazzled by its light llo lires among old anthore, 
if he does not enter much into their sjunt He handles the covers, 
and turns over tlie page, and la familiar vntb the names and dates. 
He IS busy and self mvolved Hfl hangs bko a film and cobweb upon 
letters, or is like the dnst upon the outside of knowledge, which 
should not be rudely brash^ aside He follows leamDg as its 
sliadow, but as such, he is respcctablo He browses on the Lusk 
and leaves of books, as the young fawn browses on the bark and 
k^vis of trees 8ucli a one lives all fus life in a dream of learning, 
and has never onco had his sleep broken by a real sense of things 
He bebevia impLcitty »n genius, trutli, virtue, liberty, because he 
finds the names of these things in booka He thinks that love and 
fnondship are the finest things imagmahle, both in practice and 
theory The Ugend of good women is to him no fiction When he 
steals from the twilight of his cell, the scene breaks upon him like 
an illuminated missal, and all the people be secs aro but so miuiy 
figures in a canxra chteitra He reads the world, like a fevounte 
volume, only to find beauties in it, or like an edition of some old 
work which he is prepanng tor the press, only to make emendations 
m it, and correct tho errore that have isedvertcntly slipped m. He 
and his dog Tray are much the seino honest, eunplo-heartod, faithful, 
affectionate creatures— if TVsyconld but readl His mind cannot 
take the impression of vico, bnt the gentleness of his nsturo tnms 
gall to milk He would not hurt a fly He draws the picture of 
mankind from tho guileless eimpbcity of hia own heart and when 
he diis, his spirit will take its emibng leave, without having ever 
had an ill thought of others or the consciousness of one in itself I 


APPlilOATION TO STUDY 

I Tinwic tlu-re are two loislakas, common enough on tins sub- 
ject, TI7, that men of gomtis, or of first-rate capaaty, do little, 
except by intcmuttent fits, or per sa««m, and that they do that 
little in a slight and alovenly manner There may be instances of 
this, but they are not the highest, and they are the escoptiom'- 
not the rule. On the contraiy, tho greatest artists have in general 
the most prolific, or tiie most elaborate, aa tho best writer* 
have bc-n frequently the most volummoua es well aa indefatigable. 
>e inve a peat living instance among writers, that the quality of 
a mans productions u not to be estimated in the mverso ratio of 
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their quMility — I mem in tlui cuthor of “ Wnvcrley," tho fecundity 
of whoso pen is no less iulminiblo Ihsn its fcncity. Shftl:s[)c.'iro is 
another instaneo of tho samo prodignlit)' of gonitis; his materials 
being endlessly pourod forth with no niggard or fastidious hand, 
and tho mastery of tho execution being (in many rcsjtocts at least) 
equal to tho boldness of tho design. As one e.xainplo among othem 
tliat I might cite of tho attention which ho gave to his subject, it 
is .smlicient to obserre, that tboro is scarcely a wonl in any of his 
more striking pa.ssages that can bo altered for tho better. If any 
Xicrson, for instance, is trj-ing to n' collect a f ivonritc line, and can- 
not hit upon somo particular expression, it is in vain to tlnnk of 
fcubstitnling any other so good. That in tho original to.xt is not 
merely tho best, but it seems the only right one. I will stop to 
illustrate this point a little. I was at a loss tho other day for the 
line in Henry V. : 

“ Nice customs cartaey to grc.at 

I could not recollect tho word nuv.* I tried a numbor of others, 
such as old, grace, &c.— they nould none of them do, but soomod all 
hoav}-, lumbering, or from tho purpose: the word nice, on the con- 
trary, appeared to drop into its place, and bo ready to jissist in 
liaying tho reverence itajuirod. Again : 

“ A jesl’a ^irojycrify Iie« in tlio car 
Of him that hears it,” 

I thought, in quoting from memory', of “A jest’s succtn," "A jest's 
renoien,” &c. I tlien turned to tho volume, and there foimd tho 
very' word that of all others expressed tiio idea. Had Sliakspearo 
.searched through tho four quarters of tho globe, ho could not have 
lighted on another to convoy so exactly what ho meant — a caxual. 
hollow, sounding success ! I could multiply such examples, but tliat 
I am sure tho reader will emsily snpply them himself; and they 
show sufficiently that Sliakspearo w.as not (as ho is often repre- 
sented) a loose or clumsy -writer. Tlio bold, b.appy texture of his 
style, in which oveiy word is piominent, and yet cannot bo tom 
from its place irithont wolenco, any more than a limb from the 
body, is (one should tliink) tho rcsirlt either of -idgilant painstaking 
or of unen-ing, intuitive percoplion, and not tho mark of crude con- 
ceptions and " tho random, blindfold blows of Ignorance.” 

There cannot bo a greater contradiction to the common prejudice 
that “ Genius is naturally a tniant and a vagabond ” than the as- 
tonishing and (on this hypothesis) unaccountable number of che/s- 
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d ceuxre kft beto>d tiicm by tbo oU Tntat«s Th© etTcaia oi then 
mventioB supplies the taste of snccessire generations Lto a nver 
they furnish a hundred gallenes, and preclude competition, not 
more by the excellence than 1^ the niunber of their performances. 
Take Raphael and Eubens alone There are works of theirs in 
single colleetiotis enough to occojqr a long and labonons life, and 
jet their works are spread throngh all the collections of Europe 
They seem to have coat them no mors labour than if they “ had 
drawn m their breath and puffed it forth again " But we know 
that they made drawings, studies, sketches, of all the principal of 
these, with the care and caatiob of the merest tyros in the art , and 
they remam equal proofs of their capa«ty and diligence The car- 
toons of Eapfasel alone might have employed many yean, and made 
a hie of illustrious labour, though they look as if they had been 
struck off at a blow, and are not a tenth part of what he produced 
m his short but bright career Titian and Michael >ngeIo bred 
longer, but they worked as hard and did as well Shall we bring 
m competition with examples like these some trashy cancaturut or 
idle dauber, who has no sense of the infinite resources of nature or 
art, nor, consequcotly, any power to employ hunseU upon them for 
any len^h of tune or to any puipose, to prove that genius and 
tegular industry aie incompatible qualities? 

In my opinion, the very supenonty of the works of the greet 
painters (mstead of beug a bar to) accounts for their multiplicity 
Power u pleasure , and pleasure sweetens pain. A fine poet thus 
describes the effect of the sight of nature on his mind 
“The soueduigcsUrsct 
Haunted me hte s paasioa the tall rock, 

TbemouaUia mud the deep sod ^oomy wood, 

TheW ooloura mad tbeir fomu were then to ms 
An appetite a feelio?, tad a love 
That had &o need of a remoter chamx 
By (bought supplied, or any interest 
Unhorrowed from the eye 

So the forms of nature or the human form divino, stood before the 
great artists of old, nor required any other atimulus to lead the eye 
to aurvey or the hand to embody them, than the pkasuro derived 
from the inspiration of the anbject, and " propulsive force” of the 
rmime creation The grandeur of their worV s was an argument with 
them, not to stop short, but to proceed. They could have no higher 
excitement or satufactimi than in the exercise of their art and end- 
less generation of troth and beauty Success prompts to exertion, 
and habit facilitales success It is idle to suppose we can exhaust 
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nature ; and tlio more we employ our oivn faculties, the more wo 
strengthen them and enrich our stores of observation and invention. 
The more we do, the more wo can do. Not, indeed, if wo get our ideas 
out of our own heads — that stock is soon exhausted, and we recur 
to tiresome, vapid imitations of ourselves. But this is the differ- 
ence between real.and mock talent, between genius and affectation. 
Nature is not limited, nor does it become effete, like our con- 
ceit and vanity. The closer we examine it, the more it refines upon 
us; it expands as we enlarge and shift our view; it “grows with 
our growth, and strengthens with our strength.’" The subjects 
are endless; and our capacily is invigorated as it is called out 
by occasion and necessity. He who does nothing renders himseff 
incapable of doing anything; but while we are executing any 
work, we are preparing and qualifying ourselves to undertake 
another. The principles are the same in all nature ; and we under- 
stand them better as we verify tliem by experience and practice. 
It is not as if there were a given number of subjects to work upon, 
or a set of innate or preconceived ideas in our minds whicli we en- 
croached upon with every new design ; the subjects, ns I said before, 
are endless, and we acquire ideas by imparting them. Our expendi- 
ture of intellectual wealth makes us rich : we can only be liberal ns 
we have previously accumulated the means. By lying idle, as by 
standmg stUl, we are confined to the same trite, narrow round of 
topics : by continuing our efforts, as by moving forwards in a road, 
we extend our views, and discover continually new tracts of country. 
Genius, like humanity, rusts for want of use. 

Habit also gives promptness ; and the soul of despatch is decision. 
One man may write a book or paint a picture while another is 
deliberating about the plan or the title-page The great painters were 
able to do so mucli, because they knew exactly what they meant to do, 
and how to set about it. They were thoroughbred workmen, and were 
not learning their art while they were exercising it. One can do a 
gieat deal in a short time if one only knows how. Thus an author 
may become very voluminous who only employs an hour or two in a 
day in study. If ho has once obtained, by habit and reflection, a use 
of his pen, -with plenty of matenals to work upon, the pages vanish 
before him. The time lost is in beginning, or in stopping after we 
have begun. If we only go forward with spirit and confidence, we 
shall soon arrive at the end of our journey. A practised writer 
ought never to hesitate for a sentence from the moment he sets pen 
to paper, or think about the course he is to take. He must trust to 
his previous Imowledge of the subject and to his immediate impulses, 
and he will get to the close of his task ivithout accidents or loss of 
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time I can easily uniliiatand Low the old dirincs and contruver* 
iialuts produced tbeir fdica 1 ooold wnto folioe niyKlf, if I rose 
early and sat up late at tbu kmd of occupation Sut I confeee I 
should soon bo tired of it, Lendea wearying the reader 
In one souse, art u long and life is short In another sense, this 
aphorism is not tme ^e beet of us are idle half oor time. It 
13 wonderful how much is done m a short ejiac©, prondod we set 
about it properly, and gi»6 oor minds wholly to it Let any one 
derote himself to any art or scienco ercr so strennonsly, and ho 
will still have leisure to make consulenblo progress in half-a-dozcn 
other acquirements Leonardo da Vinei was a mathematician, a 
musician, a poet, and an anatomist, bosidos being one of tlie greatest 
punters of his a{,e The Prmco of Painters was a oourtior, a lover, 
and fond of dress and company Michael Angelo was a prodigy of 
lersatihty of talent— w writer of Sonnets (which t>ordsworth has 
thought worth tranalating) and the admirer of Dante Salvator 
was a lutenist and a satirist Titian was an elegant letter-wntec 
andafiniahcd genll«man Sir Joshua Iteynolds’s “Discourses'’ are 
more polished and classical even than any of his pictures Let a man 
do all he can in any one branch of study, ho must either exhaust 
hioiaolf and dore over it, or vary his pursuit, or else he idle All 
our real labour ties m a Butsliell The mind mokes, at some period 
or other, one liorculean effort, and llie rest is tncchanieal IVe hare 
to climb a steep and narrow preapico at first , but after that the 
way IS broad and easy, where we may dnvo several aceomplish- 
nie^ abreast Men should have one principal pursuit, which msy 
be both agreeably and advantageously diversified with other lighter 
ones, as the subordinate parts of a picture may bo managed so as 
to give effect to the centre group It has been observed by a 
Mrisible man, that the having a r^ular occupation or professional 
duties to attend to is no excuse for putting fortli an inelegant or 
inaccurate work, for a habit of Industry bracee and strengthens 
the mind and enables it to wield its energies with additionid ease 
and steadier purpose -Were I allowed to mstanco in myself, if 
wnat 1 wnte at present u worth nothing, at least ft costs me 
wi deal twenty years ago I have 

Snf taken little from it J 

unfold the book and volume of the brain," and transenbe the 
« mechanically as an^ one might copy the 
I transfer ^ there mediamcalJy— 

years hard mechanically After eight or ten 

t.,d .My, (at kart) J. ■ 
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THE SPIEIT OF OBLIGATIOKS. 

... I IIKE real good-nature and good-will, better than I do any 
offers of patromigo or plausible rules for my conduct in life. I may 
suspect the soundness of the last, and I may not be quite sure of the 
motives of the first. People complain of ingratitude for benefits, 
and of the neglect of wholesome advice. In the first place, wo pay 
little attention to advice, because we are seldom thought of in it. 
The person who gives it either contents himself to lay down (ex 
caihedtii) certain vague, general maxims and “■wise saws,” which wo 
know before, or, instead of considering what wo ought to do, recom- 
mends what he liimsolf would do. Ho merely substitutes his own 
^vill, capnce, and prejudices for ours, and expects us to be guided by 
them. Instead of changing places ■with us (to see what is best to 
bo done in the given cucumstanccs), he insists on our looking at 
the question from his point of view, and acting in such .a manner as 
to please liim. This is not at all reasonable ; for one man’s meat, 
according to tlio old adage, ts another man's poison. And it is not 
strange, that, starting from such opposite promises, wo should seldom 
jump in a conclusion, and that the art of gu’ing and taking adrico 
is little better than a game at cross-purposes. I have observed that 
those who are the most inclined to assist others are the least forward 
or jxiremptory ■with their advice ; for, hai-ing our intere-st really at 
lie.art, the}’ consider wh.at can, i-ather than what cannot bo done, 
and aid our vieivs and endeavour to avert ill-conseqnoncos by moder- 
ating our impatience and allaying irritations, instead of thwarting 
our m.ain design, which only tends to m.ako us more extravagant 
and violent than ever. In the second place, benefits are often con- 
ferred out of ostentation or pride, rather than from true regard ; 
and the person obliged i.s too apt to perceive this People who are 
fond of appe.aring in the light of jiatrons will jxirliaps go throngh 
fire and w.itcr to servo j ou, who yet wonld be sorry to find you no 
longer wanted their assistance, and whose friendship cools and their 
good-will slackens, as yon are relieved by tbeir active zeal from the 
necessity of bcingfurthcr lieboldcn to it. Coinp.assion and generosity 
are tbeir favourite virtues; and they countenance yon .as 3*011 affonl 
them opportunities for exorcising tbcni. The in.slant you can go 
alone, or can stand upon 3-our oivn ground, you are discardc<l as 
unfit for their purpo'=o. 

Tills is Fomotliing more than more good-nature or humnnitv'. A 
{hormigl'.ly giXHi-naturcd man, a real friend, is one who is plonse<t at 
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our good fortune, fts well u piompt to *ejze every oecafflon ol reliev- 
ing our diatress. We epportion onr gratitude accordingly e are 
tlankful for good wiU ratiar tKon for services, for the motive than 
the fuanfiiw of favour received— a land word or look la never for- 
gotten, while we cancel prouder and weightier obligationa, and 
those who esteem us or evince a partiality to ns are those whom we 
still consider as our best fnenda Nay, so strong is this feeling, 
that we extend it even to those counterfeits m friendship— flatterers 
and sycophants Our self love, rather than our self'toterest, is the 
master key to onr affections 

Tliere are different modes of obligation, and different avenues 
to our gratitude and favour A man may lend his countenance 
who will not part with his mon^, and open bis mind to us who 
will not draw out hia purso IIow many ways are there in which 
our peace mey be assJiled besides actnal want I How many com- 
forts do we stand in need of besidse meat and drmk and clothing I 
Is it nothing to ''adnuruster to a mind diseased "—to heal a 
wounded epint t After all other diflicultiee are removed, we still 
want some one to bear with our infiniuties, to impart our con- 
, fldence to, to encourage us in onr kebbut (nay, to get up and nds 
behind us), and to like os with all our faults True friendship is 

I self love at second hand , where, as la a flattering tDinor, we may 
see our virtues magnified and our errors softened, and where wo 
may fancy our opuiion of ourselves confirmed by an impartial and 
^ faithful witness. He (of all the world) creeps closest to our bosoms, 
into our favour and esteem, who thinks of ns most nearly as ws 
do of ounelres Such a one is indeed the pattern of a fnend, 
another self— and our gratitude for the blessing is as sincere as it u 
hollow in most other cases I Tins is one reason why entire friend- 
ship is scarcely to be found except m love There is a hordness 
and severity in our judgments of one another, the epint of com- 
y petition also intervenes, unless where there is too great an inequahty 
of pretension or difference of taste to admit of mutual sympathy 
and respect, but a womans vanity is interested in making the 
object of her choice the god of her idolatry , and in the intercourse 
with that sex, there is the finest balance and reflection of opposite 
and answermg excell^ces imaguiahlel 
The difference of age, of situation m Wo, and an absence of all 
considerations of business have, I afprehend, something of the same 
e^ct in producing a refined and abstracted friendship The person 
Whose doors 1 enter with most pleasure, and quit with most regret, 
never did me the smallest favour I once did him an uncalled for 
eemoe, and we nearly quarrelled about it HI were in the utmost 
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distress, I should just ns soon think of asking liis assistance as of 
stopping a person on the highway. Pmctjcal benevolence is not 
his forte. He leaves the profession of that to others. His habits, 
his theory, are against it ns idle and vulgar. His hand is closed, 
but what of that? His eye is over open, and reflects the universe: 
his silver accents, beautiful, venerable ns his silver hairs, but not 
scanted, flow ns n river. I never ate or drank in his house ; nor 
do I know or care how the flies or sj^iders faro in it, or whether 
a mouse can get a living. But I laiow that I can got there what 
I get nowhere else — a welcome, as if one was expected to drop in 
just at that moment, a total absence of all respect of persons 
and of airs of self-consequence, endless topics of discourse, refined 
thoughts, made more striking by ease and simplicity of manner — 
the hiuk, the shell of humanity is left at the door, and the spirit, 
mellowed hy time, resides within! All you have to do is to sit 
and listen ; and it is like hearing one of Titian’s faces speak. To 
think of worldly matters is n profanation, lilco that of the money- 
changers in the Temple ; or it is to regard the bread and ivine of 
the Sacrament with carnal eyes. "Wo enter the enchantei's cell, 
and converse with the divine inhabitant. To have this privilege 
always at hand, and to be circled by that spell whenever wo choose 
with an “ Enter Sessami," is better than sitting at the lower end 
of the tables of the great, than eating awkw.ardly from gold plate, 
than drinking fulsome toasts, or being thankful for gross favours, 
and gross insults 1 


WHETHER GENIUS IS CONSCIOUS OF ITS POWERS. 

. . . There are two persons who always appear to me to have worked 
under this involuntary, silent impulse more than any others; I 
mean Rembrandt and Correggio. It is not Imown that Correggio 
ever saw a picture of any groat master. Ho lived and died obscurely 
in an obscure village. We have few of his works, but they are all 
perfect lAliat truth, what grace, what angelic sweetness are there ! 
Not one line or tone that is not divinely soft or exquisitely fair ; 
the painter’s mind rejecting, by a natural process, aU that is dis- 
cordant, coarse, or impleasing. The whole is an emanation of pure 
thought. The work grew under Ms hand as if of itself, and came 
out without a flaw, like the diamond from the rook. He know not 
what he did ; and looked at each modest grace as it stole from the 
canvas with anxious delight and wonder. Ah, gracious God I not 
ho alone ; how many more in all time have looked at their works 
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with the same fechogs, not knomn;; hat thcj too m&j Hats dona 
something dime, immortal, and finding in that sole doubt amfila 
amenda for pmmg solitude, for want, n^Iect, and an tmtimely fate I 
Ob I for one hour of that tmeosy raptore, when the mind first thinki 
that it has struck out something that may last for ercr , when the 
germ of excellence bursts from notlung on the startled sight t Tat?*, 
take away the gaudy tnuiophs of the world, the long deathless 
shout of fame, and gire back that heartfelt sigh with which the 
youthful enthusiasts bnt wed immortality as his secret bnde I And 
thou too, Itemhrapdt ! Thon wert a tnnn of genius, if erer pain ter 
was a man of genius t — did thw dream hang over you as you painted 
that strange picture of “Jacob’s Ladder"? Did your eye stram 
over those gradual duakyelouds into futurity, or did those white- 
vested, beaked figures babble to you of f-use as they approached ? 
Did you know what yon were about, or did you not paint much as 
ithappened? Ob! li you bad thought once about yourself or any* 
thin„ but tho subject, t( would have been all over with “the glory» 
the intuition, the amenity," the dream bad fied, the ep^I had been 
broken The lulls would not have looked like iboeo we seo m sleep 
—that tatterdemalion figure of Jacob, thrown on one side, would 
not have slept as if tho breath was fairly taken out of his body So 
much do Rembrandt’s pictures savour of the soul and body of reality, 
that the thoughts eeem identical with the objects— if there h^ 
been the least i^uefltiofi what ho should have done, or how he should 
do it, or how far he had succeeded, it would have spoiled evctything 
Lumps of light hung upon his pencil snd fell upon bis casvaa like 
dewdrops tho shadowy veil was drawn over his backgrounds by 
the doll, obtuse finger of night, makuig darknoas visiblo by stiU 
greater dirkncss that could only be felt 1 
The greatest pleasure m life is that of reading, while we are yonuST 
1 have had as much of this pleasure as perhaps any one As I grow 
older it fades, or else, the stronger etuaulus of wnting takes off the 
of it At present, I have neither time nor inclination for it 
yet I shoidd like to devote a year’s eotiro leisure to a coniso of tho 
^glish Novelists, and perhaps dap on that sly old knave, Sir 
Walto, to the end of the list It u astonishing how I used formerly 
to r^h the style of certain authors, at a time when I myself de- 
epaired of ever writing a single Ime Probably this was tbe reason. 
U IS not m mental as m natural ascent— intellectual objects seem 
^bee when we survey them from below, than when we look 
t “ “y Si’en elevation above tbo common love! My tnr«> 
TOters about tbe time I speak of were Burke, Junius, and 
11. 1 was never weary of admiring and wondering at tbs 
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felicities of tlio style, tlia turns of expression, tljo refinements of 
tliought and sentiment : I laid the book down to find out the secret 
of so much strength and beauty, and took it up again in despair, to 
read on and admire. So I passed whole days, months, and, I may 
add, years ; and have only tliis to say now, that as my life began, 
so I could wish that it may end. The last time I tasted this luxury- 
in its full perfection was one day after a sultry day’s -walk in summer 
between Famham and Alton. I was fairly tired out; I walked 
into an inn-yard (I think at the latter place) ; I was shown by the 
■waiter to what looked at first like common outhouses at the other 
end of it, but they turned out to be a suite of rooms, probably a 
hundred years old. The one I entered opened into an old-fashioned 
garden, embellished with bads of larkspur and a leaden Mercury; it 
was wainscoted, and there was a grave-looking, dark-colomred por- 
trait of Charles II. hanging over the tiled chimmey-piece. I had 
“Love for Love”^ in my pocket, and began to read; coffee was 
brought in in a silver coffee-pot ; the cream, the bread and butter, 
eveiything was excellent, and the flavoiu: of Congreve’s stylo pre- 
vailed over all. I prolonged the entertainment tiO a late hour, and 
relished this divine comedy bettor even than when I used to see it 
played by Miss Mellon, ns Miss Pnis; Bob Palmer, as Tattle; and 
Bannister, as honest Bai. This circumstance happened just five 
years ago, and it seems like yesterday. If I count my life so by 
lustres, it will soon ghde away; yet I shall not have to repine, if, 
■while it lasts, it is enriched -with a few such recollections I 


PELDE. 

[From tlio E.'^ay “On Egotism,”] 

... I CAir conceive of notliing so little or so ridiculous as pride. It 
is a mixture of insensibility and ill-nature, in which it is hard to say 
wliich has the largest share. If a man knows or excels in, or has 
ever studied, any two things, I will venture to affirm ho will be proud 
of neither. It is perhaps excusable for a person who is ignorant of 
all but one thing, to tliink that the sole excellence, and to be full of 
himself as the possessor. The way to cure him of this folly is to give 
him something else to be proud of. Vanity is a building that falls 
to the groimd as you ividon its foimdatiou, or strengthen the props 
that should support it. The greater a man is, the less he necessarily 
thinliB of himself, for his knowledge enlarges with his attainments. 
In himself he feels that he is nothing, a point, a speck in the 

1 CongroTo’s plaj. — E d. 
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nniverse, eicept as tis nund reflects that mu verso, and as ha enters 
into the infini te vantty of truth, beauty, and power contained m it. 
Let any one be brought up among books, and taught to think words 
the only things, and he may eonceiTa highly of h i mwt lf from the pro- 
hciency he nimto in language and in letters let him then be 
compelled to attempt some other pnrsnit— pemting, for instance— 
and be made to feel the diScoltiea, the refinements of which it is 
capable, and the number of thmga of wJuch ha was utterly ignorant 
before, wid there will be an end of his pedantry and bis pnde 
t<^ther Kothmg but tha want of comptehenaioii of view or 
generosity of apint can mala any one fix on his own particular 
acquirement aa the limit of all excellence ITo one is (generally 
speaking) great tn more than one thing — if be extends his pursuits, 
he dissipates hu strength — yet tn that one thing how small is the 
mterval between him and tha next m merit and reputation to him- 
aelf ! But ha thinks ootiung of, or acorna or loathes the name of 
bis rival, eo that all that the other possesses in common goes for 
nothing, aud the fraction of n diffetunca between them constitutes 
(m bis opioion) the sum and substance of aU that is esceUeut m 
the usiversel Let a man ba wisa, and then 1st us aaV, hu 
wisdom maka him proud f Let him excel all others in tha graces of 
themmd, bas ha also thoea of tha body? He has tha advantagarf 
fortune, but baa ha also that of birth f or if ha has both, has ha 
health, strength, beauty, m a supmoa degreo? Or hava not others 
the same ’ or does he think all these nothin g because he does not 
possess them^ The proud man fancies that there i5 no one worth 
regarding but himself he might as wtQ fancy there is no other 
being but bimseU The one is not a greater stretch of madness 
than the other To make pnde justifiable, there ought to be but 
one proud nun m the world, for if any one mdindual has a right to 
be BO nobody else has. So far from t hmlnn ^ ourselves supenor to 
all the rest of the species, wo cannot be sure that wa are above the 
meanest and most despised individual of it for he may have eomo 
virtue, some excellence, some source of happmeas or usefulness 
withm himself, which may redeem all other dis^vant^es or even 
if he IS without any such hidden worth, this is not a subject of 
exultation, but of pigret, to ony one tmetured with the smalleot 
hnaamty and he who is totatlj devoid of the latter cannot have 
much reason to bo proud irf anything else Arkwnght, who 
invented the spinnmg-jtnny, for many years kept a paltry barbers 
shop m a provincial town yet at that tune that wonderful 
chmery was working la his brain, which has added more to the 
w ealth and resources of this country than all tho pnde of ancestry 
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or insolence of upstai-t nobility for the last hundred years. We 
should he cautious whom we despise. If we do not know them, we 
can hav'e no right to pronounce a hasty sentence: if we do, they 
may espy some few defects in us. No man is a hero to his valet-de- 
chambre. What is it, then, that makes the difference ? Tlie dress 
and pride. But he is the most of a hero who is least distinguished 
by the one and most free from the other. If we enter into conver- 
sation upon equal terms with the lowest of the people, unrestrained 
by circumstance, unawed by interest, we shall find in ourselves but 
little superiority over them. If we know what they do not, they 
know what we do not. In general, those who do tilings for others, 
know more about them than those for whom they are done. A 
groom Imows more about horses than his master. Ho ndes them 
too: but the one. rides behind, the other before! Hence the 
number of forms and ceremonies that have been invented to keep 
the magic circle of fancied self-importance inviolate. The late King 
sought but one interview with Dr. Johnson : his present Majesty is 
never tired of the company of Mr. Croker. 


ON KEAHING OLD BOOKS. 

... I DO not think altogether the worse of a book for having 
survived the author a generation or two. I have more confidence 
m the dead than the living. Contemporary writers may generally 
bo divdded into two classes — one’s friends or one’s foes. Of the 
first we are compelled to tliink too well, and of the last wo are 
disposed to think too ill, to receive much genuine pleasiue fiom 
the perusal, or to judge fairly of the merits of either. One candi- 
date for litoiary fame, who happens to bo of our acquaintance, 
writes finely, and like a man of genius; but unfortunately has a 
foolish face, wliich spoils a delicate passage: — another inspires us 
with the liighest respect for his personal talents and character, but 
does not qiute come up to our expectations in print. All these 
contradictions and potty details interrupt the calm current of our 
reflections. If j'ou want to Iniow what any of the authors were 
who lived before our time, and aie still objects of anxious inquiry, 
you have only to look into their works. But the dust and smoke 
and noise of modem litevatui-o have nothing in common with the 
pure, silent air of immortality. 

When I take up a work that I have read before (the oftenor 
the better) I Imow what I h.ave to expect TIio satisfaction is 
not lessened by being anticipated. When the entertamment is 
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*Jt<'gethpr new, I *it down to it ss I should to * strange di8b,~ 
turn and pick out s hit here and there, and am in dooht what to 
think of the composition. There is a want of confidence and 
secunty to second appetite h>ew-foog1ed hooks are also like naado- 
disbes in this respect, that tbqr are generally little else than hashes 
and n/acanunh of what has been serred np entire and in a more 
natural state at other times Besides, in thus tonung to a well- 
known author, there ta not only an aasuranee that tuy time will 
not be thrown away, or my palate nauseated with the most msipid 
or nleat trash,— but I shake bands snth, and look an old, tried, and 
Talued fnend in the face,— eompate notes, and chat the hours away 
It IS true, we form dear fnendshipa with sneh ideal gnests—dearcr, 
alas ' and more lasting, than those with our most intimate aojUAint' 
ance. In reading a book which is an old faroimte with me (say 
the first novel I ever road) I not only have the pleasure of imagina' 
tion and of acntioal relish of the work, but thepleasnres of memory 
added to it It recalls the same feelings and associations whidi 1 
hsd m fi«t reading it, and which I can never have again in any 
other way Standard productions of this land are hats in the 
chain of our conscious being Tliey hind together the diffennt 
scattered divisions of our personal identity They are landmsrks 
end guides in our journey threugb life They are jwgs and loops 
on which we can hang op, or from which we can take down, at 
pleasure, the wardrobe of & tnoral imagination, the rehes of our 
beet affections, the tokens and records of our happiest hours They 
are " for thou,jhts and for remembrance ! “ They are like Fortu- 
natos s Wiabing-Cap — tb^ give us tho best nches — those of Fancy, 
and transport us, not over half the globe, but (which la better) 
over half our lives, at a words noticel 
My father Shandy solaced himself with Bruscambille. Give me 
to this purpose a volume of “rereenne Pickle" or “Tom Jones." 
Open either of them anywhere— at the “ Memoirs of Lady Vsoe," 
or t&e adventures at the nmguerado with Lady Bellastoo or the 
^^tes between Thwackmn and Square, or the escape of MoHy 
bea^, or the incident of Sophia and her muff, or the elifywg 
prolixity of her aunt’s lerture-and there I find the same delightful, 
0^, bustling Bcene as eicr,M,d feel myself the same as when I «« 
fir^troduced into the midst of it Nay, sometimes the sight of 
Tf ^ Eogheh authors on a stall, o- the 

answer +K others on the shelves of a hbrarj, 

Purp^ rovives the whole tram of ideas, and eels "the 
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tlint lio should like very well to bo young ngain, if ho could take his 
cxxwrienco along with him. This ingenious person did not seem to 
bo aware, by the gravity of his remark, that the groat advantage of 
being young is to bo mthout this weight of ospcrionco, \\hich ho 
would fain place upon the shoulders of youth, and a Inch never 
comes too late -svith years. Oh ! what a privilege to bo able to lot 
tliis hump, like Cliristian’s burthen, drop from off one’s back, and 
transport oneself, by the help of a little musty duodecimo, to the 
time when “ ignorance was bliss,” and ivhon wo first got a peep at 
the raree-show of the world, through the glass of fiction — gazing at 
mankind, as wo do at wild beasts in a menagerie, through the bars 
of their cages, — or at curiosities in a museum, that wo must not 
touch 1 For myself, not only are the old ideas of the contents of the 
work brought back to my mind in all their viiridness, but the old 
associations of the faces and persons of those I then Imew, as they 
were in their lifetime — the place where I sat to read the volume, the 
day when I got it, the feeling of the air, the fields, the sky — return, 
and all my early impressions ivith them. This is better to me — 
those places, those times, those persons, and those feelings that 
come across mo as I retrace the story and devour the page are to 
mo better far than the wet sheets of the last now novel from the 
Ballantyne press, to say notliing of the Minerv'a press in Leadenliall 
Street. It is like visiting the scenes of early youth. I think of the 
time " when I was in my father's house, and my path ran down with 
butter and honey,” — when I was a little thoughtless child, and had 
no other wish or care but to con my daily task and bo happy 1 — " Tom 
Jones,” I remember, was the first work that broke the spell. It 
came down in numbers onco a fortnight, in Cooke’s pookot^ditiou, 
embellished ivith cuts. I had hitherto read only in school-books, 
and a tiresome ecclesiastical history (with the exception of Mrs 
lladcliffo’s “ Komanco of the Forest ”) : but this had a different relish 
with it , — “ sweet in the mouth,” though not “ bitter in the belly.” 
It smacked of the world I lived in, and in which I was to live — and 
showed mo groups, “gay creatures” not “of the element,” but of 
the earth; not “living in the clouds,” but travelling the same 
road that I did ; — some that had passed on before me, and others 
that might soon overtake me. My heart had palpitated at the 
thoughts of a boarding-school ball, or gala-day at Midsummer or 
Christmas : but the world I had found out in Cooke’s edition of the 
“ British Novelists ” was to me a dance through life, a perpetual gala- 
day. The sixpenny numbers of this work regularly contrived to 
leave off just in the middle of a sentence, and in the nick of a story. 
With what eagerness I used to look forward to the next number, 

N 
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anlopen the ]wts! Ah t Derif ebtill I feol the enlhiui^^ic 
delight nth irhicli I gazed at the figures, and anticipated the itoiy 
and adrenturue of hlajor Bath and Comniodore Trunnion, of Tnm 
and my Uncle Toby, of I)on Qnxzota and Sancho and Dapple, of Gd 
Blaa and Dame Lorenza Sepbort, of Inura and the fair liucretia, 
whose hpe open and ehnt hho bads of roees To what namelese ideas 
did they gire rue, — with what airy delights I filled Dp the ontlince, 
as I hung in silence oTer the page! — Lot me stdl recall them, that 
they may breathe fresh life into mo, and that I may lire that birth- 
day of thought and romantic pleasure orer again 1 Talk of the 
ideal I This is the only true ideol— the heavenly tints of Fancy 
reflected m the bubbles that float upon the spring-tide of human 
life 

* 0 Itsmory I ihicld me from tbs world ■ poor stnfa^ 

And pr* those scenes rbma cTerlssting Iifs | * 


I remember, as long ago as the year 179S, going to s neigb- 
bounag town (Shrewsbury, where Farqu^ has laid the plot of ha 
“ lUcruitmg C^oer *0, and bnnging home with me, "at one proud 
swoop,” a copy of ililtcns ''Paradise Lcet,” and another of Borkei 
" Iteflectione 00 the French BeTolatioQ'’~both which 1 have still, 
and 1 still recollect, when I see the covers, the pleasure with which 
I dipped into them as I returned with my double pnae I was set 
up for one while That time is past "with all its giddy raptures * 
but I am still armous to preserve its memory, “embalmsd with 
odours” Again, as to the other work, Burke’s "Kefleettons,” 1 
took a particular pnde and pleasure in it, and read it to myself and 
otheiefor mouths afterwards 1 bad reason for my prejudice in favour 
ofthisauthor To undeteiand an adversary is some praise toadmiro 
bim 18 more I thought 1 did both 1 knew I did one From the 
first tune I ever cast my eyes on anything of Burke's (which was an 
extract from his “ Letter to a Koble Lord ” in a thre^timef^e-week 
paper, the St J imu i CkromeU, id i 796), I said to myself, “ This is 
true eloquence this is a man pouring out his remd on paper” AH 
other style seemed to me pedantic and impertinent Dr Johnson’s 
ivas walking on stilts, and even Jumna’s (who was at that time 
a favourite with me), with all his tersenees, shrari up into htUe 
antithetic points and well tnmmod senteP'^ But Burke's style 
was forked and playful as the lightning, creeled like the serpent 
Uo delivered plain things on » plam ground, but when he rose, 
ere was no end of his flights and circumgyrations — and ui this 
very ^ t«r, "be, like an eagle in a dovecot, fluttered Ais rolscians 
(tho Duke of Bedford and the Earl of Lauderdale) “in Conoh.” I 
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did not caro for his doctrines. I was then, and am still, proof 
ag-ainst their contagion; but I admired the author, and was con- 
sidered as not a very staunch partisan of the opposite side, though 
I thought myself that an abstract proposition was one thing — a 
masterly transition, a brilliant metaphor, another. I conceived, 
too, that he might be wrong in his main argument, and yet deliver 
fifty truths in arriving at a false conclusion. I remember Coleridge 
assuring me, as a poetical and political set-off to my sceptical ad- 
miration, that Wordsworth had ivntten an “Essay on Marriage,” 
which, for manly thought and nervous expression, he deemed incom- 
parably superior. As I had not, at that time, seen any specimens 
of Mr. Wordsworth’s prose style, I could not express my doubts 
on the subject. If there are greater prose-writers than Burke, they 
either he out of my course of stud3’ or are beyond my sphere of 
comprehension. I am too old to be a convert to a new mythology 
of genius. The niches are occupied, the tables are fuU. If such is 
still my admiration of this man’s misapplied powers, what must it 
have been at a time when I myself was in vain trying, j-ear after 
year, to ivrite a single essay, nay, a single page or sentence ; when 
I regarded the wonders of his pen with the longing eyes of one 
who was dumb and a changeling; and when to be able to convey 
the slightest conception of my meaning to others in words was 
the height of an almost hopeless ambition I But I never measured 
others’ excellences by my own defects : though a sense of my own 
incapacity, and of the steep, impassable ascent from me to them, 
made me regard them ivith greater awe and fondness. I have thus 
run through most of my early studies and favourite authors, some 
of whom I have since criticised more at large. Whether those 
observations will survive mo, I neither know nor do I much care : 
but to the works themselves, “worthy of all acceptation,” and to 
the feelings they have always excited in me since I could distinguish 
a meaning in language, nothing shall ever prevent me from looldng 
back ivith gratitude and triumph. To have lived in the cultivation 
of an intimacy with such works, and to have familiarly relished such 
names, is not to have lived quite in vain. 

'There are other authors whom I have never read, and j'ot whom I 
have frequently had a great desire to lead, from some circumstance 
relating to them. Among these is Lord Clarendon’s “ History of 
the Grand EcboUion,” after which I have a hankering, from hearing 
it spoken of by good judges, from my interest in the events, and 
knowledge of the characters from other sources, and from baling 
seen fine portraits of most of them. I hko to read a well-penned 
character, and Clarendon is said to have been a master in his waj’. 
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] should like to read FroiBsartB* Chronicles,” Holiusbeil and Stowe, 
and Fullers “Worthies” 1 intcod, whenever I can, to read 
Iwatunont and Fletcher all thiongh. There are of their 

plays, and I have only read a doren or fonrtoen of them “ A ife 
for a Month” and “Thierry and Theodoret" are, I am told, delicious, 
iind 1 can believe it I should like to read the speeclies in “Thiicy* 
tildes," and Guicciardini 8 " Ilistoty of Florence,” and “ Don Quixote " 
111 the ongmal I have often thought of reading the "Loves of 
I’ersiles and Sigismnnda,” and the ‘'Galstea"of the same author 
Put I somehow reserve them like “ another Yarrow " 1 should also 
like to read the last new novel (if I could bo sura it was so) of the 
author of " Waverloy “—no one would bo more glad than I to find 
it the best I 


ON NOVELTY AND FAhllLIAIllTY 


Tub beet part of our live# wo pass m counting on what is to 
tome, or in fancying what may have happened m real or fictitious 
story to others I have had more pleasure m reading the adventuroe 
I f a novel (and perhape changing situations with the hero) than I 
ever had m ray own I do not think any one can feel much happier 
greater degree of heart’a eaae^lhan 1 uaod to feel in reading 
‘ Tnatram Sliandy," and “Per^nne Pickle," and "Tom Jones," and 
the "Tatler,” and “Gil Blaa of SantiUane," end •'Werter," and 
Boccaccio " It was aomo yeara after that I read the last, but hu 
tales 

‘ DaUied with the maoevace of love, 
lake tbe old Tuna.*' 


The story of Predengo Albengl affected me aa if it had been my 
iiwn case, and I saw his hawk upon her perch in the dear, cold air, 
and how fat and fair a bird she was,” as plain as ever I saw a 
Titian's, and felt that I should have served her up as 
le Old, as a banquet for his mistress, who came to visit him at hi» 
"TO pOTr farm I oould wish that Lord Byron had employed him* 
salf wide m Italy m rescuing «mb a writer as Boccaccio from nn- 
mented obloquy, instead of making those notable discoveries— that 
^ope was a poet, and that Shakspeare was not one 1 Mrs Inchbald 
as always a great favonntewnth me There is the true soul of 
woman breatbng from what she wntea, as much as if you heard her 
S ^ u ratten books I first read her ■' Simp!® 

WM f J I * ^ world) at M No matter whew it 

. or It transported me out of myself I recollect walking out 
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to escape from one of tho tondcrest parts, in order to rotnni to it 
again with double relish. An old crazy liand-orgnn was playing 
“Kobin Adair ; ” a siunmcr-aliowor dropped manna on luy head, and 
slaked my feverish thirst of happiness. Her heroine, lliss Milner, 
was at my side. My drc.am has since been verified: — lioa* like it 
aas to the reality 1 In truth, the reality itself ivns but a dream. 
Do I not still see that “ simple movement of her finger ” with which 
li^adam Basil beckoned Jean Jacques to tho seat at lior feet, tho 
heightened colour that tinged lier profile as she sat at her work 
netting, tho bunch of flowers in her hair? Is not tho glow of youth 
and beauty in her cheek blended with the blushes of tho roses iu 
her hair ? Do they not broatho the breath of love ? .tVnd (what 
though tho adventure was unfinished by cither writer or reader?) is 
not tho blank filled up with tho rare and subtle spirit of fancy, that 
imparts tho fulness of delight to tho air^drawn creations of brain ? 
I once sat on a sunny bank in a field in which tho green blades of 
com waved in tho fitful northern breeze, and read tho letter in tho 
“Hew Eloiso” in which St. Premc describes tho Pays do Yaud. I 
never felt what Shakspearo calls my “ glas-sy essence ” so much ns 
then. My thoughts were pure and free. They took a tone from 
tho objects before me, and from tho simple manners of tho inhabi- 
tants of mountain-scenery so well described in tho letter. The stylo 
gave me the same sensation as tho drops of morning dew before they 
are scorched by tho sun; and I thought Julia did well to praise it. 
I ^vishcd I could have written such a letter. Tliat wish, enhanced 
by my admiration of genius and tho feeling of tho objects around 
mo, was accompanied ivith more pleasure than if I had ivritten fifty 
such letters, or had gained all tho reputation of its immortal author! 
Of all tho pictures, prints, or drawings I ever saw, none over gave 
me such satisfaction as the rude etchings at tho top of Eousse.au's 
“ Confessions.” Tlicro is a necromatic spell in tho outlines. Im- 
agination is a ivitch. It is not oven said anywhere that such is tho 
c.ase. but I had got it into my head that the rude sketches of old- 
fashioned houses, stone-walls, and stumps of trees represented tho 
scenes at Annecy and Yovay, where ho who relished all more sharply 
than others, and by his own intense aspirations after good had 
nearly delivered mankind from tho yoke of evil, first drew tho 
breath of hope. Here love’s golden rigol bound his brows, and heio 
fell from it. It was tho partition-w.all botacon life and death to 
him, and all beyond it was a desert ! . . . 

“And bade tho lovely scenes at distineo hniL” 

1 used to apply this lino to the distant range of luUs in a p.altrv 
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landscape which howerer had & tcndtr vernal tone and a dewy 
freshness I could look at them till my eyca filled with tears and 
my heart dissolved in faintDcaa AYhy do I recall the arcumstance 
after a lapse of years with ao mach interest P Because I felt it tl en. 
Those feeble outlines were Lnkeid in my m nd to the purest fondest 
yeamuys after good that dim a ry space contained my Lttle all of 
I ope buoyed up by charming foan tbo delight vnth wluch I dwelt 
pon It enhanced by my ignorance of what was ui store for me was 
free from mortal grosaneas familiarity or disappointment and I 
drMik picture out of the bosom of the silent hills and gleaming 
valleys as from a cup filled to the bnm with lovo-jlultres and 
poisonous stv eetness by the sorceress Fancy I 


ON OLD ENGLISH WRITERS AND SPEAKERS 

Tire expression m Holbons petmea conveys a fathful but not 
ery favourable not on of the LUrvy d aracUr of that period. It 
15 painful dry and labo ired Learning was ll en an ascetic, but 
recluse and profound. Yon see a we ght of thought and cars id the 
stud ous heads of the time of the Ro onnat on a sincerity an o* 
tepty a sanet ty of purposo 1 ke that of a formal dedication to a 
tel gious I fe or the inviolability of monastic vows They bad the r 
vork to do we reap the benefits of it We sk m the surface and 
travel along the 1 igh road. They bad to explore dark reoesces to 
d g through mounta ns and make their way through pathless wilder 
wonder they looked grave upon it The senousnass 
indeed amounts to an an of dovotioa and it has to me eoroethino 
tae msnly and old EnghA about it There is a heartiness and 
eterm ned resol t on a wiUingoees to contend with oppos t on 
a super onty to ease and pleasure some sullen pnde but no trifling 
van ty They addressed themselves to study as to a duty and were 
ready to leave aU and foDow it” la the beginning of such an 
era the difference between ignorance and learning between what 
was commonly known and what was possible to be known would 
appear inunenBe and no pa ns or t me would be tl ought too great 
CoDBc ous of their own defiaencies and 
InnV ^ on of those about them they would be glad to 

to tiin« o ^ anpport and to put themselves apprent cm 

rather tha,f tempw would lead them to exaggerate 

and wrmM djffcult es of their nndertabnff 

thev knnw *1. sacrifices m proport on Feeling how httia 

they knew they would be aaoous to ^ver aUtoat others bad 
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known, and instead of making a display of themselves, their first 
object would be to dispel the mist and darkness that surrounded 
them. They did not cull the flowers of learning, or pluck a leaf of 
laurel for their omr heads, but tugged at the roots and very heart 
of their subject, as the woodman tugs at the roots of the gnarled 
oak. The sense of the ardnousness of their enterprise braced their 
courage, so that they left nothing half-done. They inquired de 
omne snbile et quibusdam aliis. They ransacked libraries, they ei- 
hausted authorities. They acquired languages, consulted books, 
and deciphered manuscripts. They devoured learning, and swallowed 
antiquity whole, and (what ia more) digested it. They read inces- 
santly, and remembered what they read, from the zealous interest 
they took in it. Eepletion is only bad when it is accompanied with 
apathy and want of exercise. They laboured hard, and showed great 
activity both of reasoning and speculation. Their fault was, that 
they were too prone to unlock the secrets of nature with the key of 
learning, and often to substitute authonty in the place of argument. 
Thej' were also too polemical, as was but naturally to be expected 
in the first breaking-up of established prejudices and opinions. It 
is curious to observe the slow progress of the human mmd in loosen- 
ing and getting rid of its trammels, link by link, and how it crept 
on its hands and feet, and with its eyes bent on the ground, out of 
the cave of Bigotry, making its way through one dark passage after 
another ; those who gave up one half of an absurdity contending 
as strenuouslj' for the remaining half, the lazy current of tradition 
stemming the tide of innovation, and making an endless struggle 
between the two. But in the dullest minds of this period there was 
a deference to the opinions of their leaders ; an imposing sense of 
the importance of the subject, of the necessity of bringing all the 
faculties to bear upon it ; a weight either of armour or of internal 
strength, a zeal either for or against/ a head, a heart, and a hand, 
a holding out to the death for conscience' sake, a strong spirit of 
proselytisni — no flippancy, no indifl'erence, no compiomising, no pert, 
.shallow scepticism, but truth was supposed indissolubly knit to good, 
knowledge to usefulness, and the temporal and eternal welfare of 
mankind to hang in the balance The pure springs of a lofty faith 
(so to speak) had not then descended by various gradations from their 
skyey regions and cloudy height, to find their level in the smooth, 
glittering expanse of modem philosophy, or to settle mthe stagnant 
pool of stale hypocrisy ! A learned man of that day, if he knew no 
better than others, at least knew all that they did. He did not come 
to lus subject, like some dapper barrister who has never looked 
at liis brief, and trusts to the smartness of his wit and person for 
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the agreeable eBect he means to fvoduco hot like an old and 
practised connsellor, covered over with the dust and cobwebe of 
the law If it was a speaker in Parliament, he came prepared to 
handle his subject, armed with cases and precedents, the constitu* 
tion and history of Parliament from the earliest period, a knowledge 
of the details of business and the local interests of the country, in 
short, he had taken up the fretdom of Ou ifouss, and did not treat 
the question Lke a cosmopolite or a writer in a magazine If it 
were a divme, he knew the Scriptures and the Fathers, and the 
Ckiuncila and the Commentators, by heart, and thundered them m 
the ears of hia sstonished audience. Not a tnm essay or a tamid 
oration, patronising religion by modern aophisms, but the Law and 
the Prophets, the chapter and the verse. If it was a philosopher, 
Aristotle and the Schoolmen were drawn out in battle-array against 
— if antiquarian, the Lord bless us t There is a passage m 

Seldena notes on Drayton’s " Pbly-Olbion," m which he elacidat« 
soma point of topography by a reference not only to Stowe, and 
Dohnshed, and Camden, and Sa*o-Orammsticus, and Dugdale, and 
several other authors that we are acquainted with, but to twenty 
oMoure names, that no modern reader ever beard of, and so on 
through the notes to a folio volume, wntteo apparently for relaxation 
Such were the intellectual amusements of our ancestors 1 Leafiang 
then ordinarily Uy in of folio volumes now she litters octavos and 
di^eoioos, and will soon, as A Rao«, auscarry of half-sheets I 
Job Orton I Why should I not record a jest of hu (perhaj* 
the only one be ever made), emblematic as it is of the hmg and 
thelearmngofthegoodoldtiniesP lie Rev Job Orton was a Dis- 
senting minister in the middle of the last century, end had grown 
gouty by sitting long at dinner end at his studies. He 
rould only get downstairs at last by spreading the folio volumes of 
toiyls •• Commentanes upon Job" on the steps end sliding down 
them Suipnsed one day m his descent, ha exclaimed, " You have 
o eard of Caryl upon Job— now you see Job upon Caiyll” 
ims quaint-wittod gouty old gentleman seems to have been 
one of th^ " superior, happy spirits " who slid through We on the 
rollere of learning, enjoying the j,ood things of the world and laugh- 
at them, and turning h» mfirmitiea to a livelier account than 
nis i^archal namesake Reader, didst thou ever hear either of 
Idaresaynot Ycttheouedid 
tinr ^°’™histheol<^caIetaircasQ the less ploisantly, 

T wmpile his Commentanes in vain I For luysi-'f, 

autboM ♦>!»»% k foho^ and have to deal chiefly with 

authors that I have scarcely etwnglh to Wt, that are as sil.d as 
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thoy aro hea^’J’■, and if dull, arc full of matter. It is delightful to 
roi)osG on tho ivisdom of tho ancients ; to have some great name at 
hand, besides one’s ovni initials always staring one in tho face ; to 
travel out of oneself into the Chaldee, Hebrew, and Egyptian char- 
acters ; to have the palm-trees waving mj’stically in tho margin of 
tho page, and the camels moving slowl3' on in the distance of three 
thousand years. In that dry desert of learning wo gather strength 
and patience, and a strange and insatiable thirst of knowledge. 
The rumed monuments of antiquity' are also there, and the frag- 
ments of buried cities (under wliich tho adder lurks), and cool springs, 
and green sunny spots, and tho whirlwind, and the lion’s roar, and 
the shadow of angelic wings. To those who turn ivith supercilious 
disgust from the ponderous tomes of scholastic learning, who never 
felt tho witchery of tho Talmuds and tho Cabbala, of tho Commen- 
tators and the Schoolmen, of tests and authorities, of tyxios and 
antitypes, hieroglyphics and mysteries, dogmas and contradictions, 
and endless controversies and doubtful lab^Tinths, and qu.aint tradi- 
tions, I would recommend tho lines of Warton written in a blank 
leaf of Dugdale’s “ Monasticon : ” 

“ Deotn not devoid of oleganco tho sago. 

By fancy’s genuine feelings unbognilod. 

Of painful pedantry tho poring child, 

"SVho turns of those proud tomes tho histone page, 

Now sunk by time and Henry’s fiercer nigo. 

Think’st thou tho warbling Muses never smiled 
On his tone hours ? Ingenious views engage 
His thoughts, on themes (uncla-'sic falsely styled) 

Intent. While cloister’d piety displays 

Hor mouldering scroll, tho piercing oyo explores 

Now manners and tho pomp of older days ; 

Whence culls tho pensive l>ard his pictured stores. 

Nor rough nor barren aro tho winding waj s 
Of hoar Antiquity, but strewn with flowers.” 


IDENTITY OF THE AUTHOR AVITH HIS BOOKS. 

[From the Essay “ On tho Jealousy and tho Spleen of Party.”] 

. . . AYhateveb tho reader thinks fine in books assuredly existed 
before in the living volume of tho author’s brain : that which is a pass- 
ing and casual impression in tho one case, a floating imago, an empty 
sound, is m the other an heirloom of the mind, tho very form into 
which it is warped and moulded, a deep and inward harmony th.at 
flows on for over, ns tho springs of memory .and imagination unlock 

N 2 
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Uieir tec stores " ThougJitB thAt gloiv and irords tbnt burn " 
tiro his daitj snstcnanco He leads a spintoal life, and walks with 
God The personal IS, as mneh as niaj’ be, lost m the unirersaL He 
)8 Nature e tugh'pnest, and lus mind u a temple where she treasures 
up her fairest and loftiest forms These ho broods orer, till be be* 
comes enamoured of them, inapiFod them, and communicates 
some portion of bis ethereal fires to others For these ha has given 
np eveiything, wealth, pleasure, ease, health , and yet we aro to bo 
told be takes no intereet in them, does not enter into the meaning 
of the vrorda ho uses, or feel the force of the ideas he unpnnta tipon 
the hram of others Ltt us p>is (As deni Au ifus An author, I 
grant, may bo deficient in dr^ or address, may neglect hu penon 
and hia fortune — 

" But bit sou] It fair 

Bni,ht at tbs ebUdren of yon asnre theta * 
he may be full of inconsialencica elsewhere, but be is himself lu hu 
books he may be ignorant of the world we lire UJ, but that he is 
not at home and enebanted with that ffliry*world which bongs upon 
his pen, that ha doea not reign and revel in the crootioos of his own 
fancy, or tread with awe and delight the stately domes and empyrean 
palaces of eternal truth, the portals of which he opens to us, it wbat 
T cannot take hlr Moores word for He docs not “give us reason 
with his rhyme " An author’s appearance or his actions may not 
square with his tlieonca or dcscnpttocs, but his mind is seen in his 
writings, as Ins (ace is m the glass All the faults of the litersiy 
character, in abort, anee out of tlie ptedonunanco of the professional 
fTionw of such pewons, and Ihcir absorption in those tdeal studies 
and purauits, their aSected r^mrd to which the poet tells us is a 
mere mockery, and a barefaced insult to people of plain, strwght- 
lorward, practical sense and unsdomed pretensions, ULo himself 
In turning to the “Castle of Indolence” for the hnes quoted a httle 
way back, I chanced to light upon another passar,® which 1 connot 
hup transcribing 

*' I “re not Fortune, wbat yon me deny 
You cannot rob me of freo ^atnre^ grace , 
caonot abut the wiadoive of the aky 
^rougb w hu-h Anrotw ahows her bnehteoing face , 

^11 cannot bar my oonatant foet to trace 
^8 woodi and lawna by bring stream at eve 
Ut hoalth my nerves and finer fibres brace 
And I tboir toys to the great chOdren leave 
Uf fancy, reason virtue, nought can me bereave ” 

Were the sentiments here so beautifully expressed mere aflectstion 
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m Thomson, or are ive to make it a rule that ns a imter imparts to 
us a sensation of disinterested delight, ho liimself has none of the 
feeling he excites in us ? This is one way of showing our gratitude, 
and being even with him. 

“ Books, dreams are each a world, and books, wo know, 

Are a substantial world, both pare and good ; 

Round which, with tendrils strong as flesh and blood, 

' Onr pastime and our happiness may grow." 

Let me, then, conjure the gentle reader, who has ever felt an attach- 
ment to books, not hastily to divorce them from their authors. 
Whatever love or reverence may be duo to the one is equally owing 
to the other. The volume we prize may be little, old, shabbily 
bound, an imperfect copy, does not step down from the shelf to give 
us a graceful welcome, nor can it extend a hand to servo us in ex- 
tremity, and so far may be like the author ; but whatever there is 
of truth or good, or of proud consolation or of cheering hope, in the 
one, all this existed in a greater degree in the imagination and the 
heart and brain of the other. To cherish the work and damn the 
author is as if the traveller who slakes his thirst at the running 
stream should revile the spring-head from which it gushes. I do 
not speak of the degree of passion felt by Rousseau towards Madame 
Warens, nor of Ids treatment of her, nor hers of him ; but that he 
thought of her for years with the tenderest yearnings of affection 
and regret, and felt towards her all that he has made Ids readers 
feel, this I cannot for a moment doubt. So for, then, ho is no im- 
postor or juggler. Still less coMd ho have given a new and personal 
character to the literature of Europe, and changed the tone of 
sentiment and the face of society, if ho had not felt the strongest 
interest ui persons and things, or had been the heartless pretender 
he is sometimes held out to us. . . . 
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VIVIAN GEEY- AND THE DVNDY SCHOOL. 

[Ap2 uei atbeSxamnie November iS 183^ aoiJertbe beed of TAe 
Pa»dy School ] 

It 8 a it b ng p oof of HazI tta Iceen ni gbt, that bo ao usomo Ij took 
the moral meaiure of the then nnlcnown antbor of V v an Gnj ” 
Ue d teeted at once the vnl-mr aflectat an of gectd tf the lelfiihoea), 
and d she ef in noHlfiab mot ea of act on, the wursh p of necess, the 
absence of all concept noftruegn^aesi and tbegeoeral lelf seek °g 
sp nt wh ch pervades the novel — eontraat ng lU aims and thnee of 
L od ed product ons 67 Theodore ITouk w th the nobler Ideab of such 
maul/ and bealtb7 wr Cera as ScotL) 

It was formerlj understood to be the busness of literature to 
nlarge the bgundfl of knowledge and feeling to direct the minds 
je beyond the present moment and the present object to ploo^ 
US m the world of romance to connect diSerent languages, nanneE*! 
tuuee together to wean us from the grosaoess of sense the lUos oPS 
of self lo e by the aid of unagiaal on to place us in tbe s toatiops 
of others and enable us to feet an interest in all that stnkee them 
and to make books the faithful witnesses and interpreters of nature 
and the human heart Of late instead of this Lbcral and useful 
tendency t has taken a narrower and more superfic al tone All 
that we learn from t u tbe eembly egotism and upstart preteu 
8 ons of the writers Instead of transporting you to faery land cr 
nto the m%ddU ages you take a turn down Bond Street or go 
through the mazes of the dance at Almack's You have no ne*v 
nlet to thought or feelmg opened to you but the passing object 
the top c of the day (however ins p d or repuls re) u served up to 
j ou with a 8e { sufficient air as if you bad not already had enough 
of t You dip into an essay or a novel and may fancy yourself 
reading a collect on of qua^ or fashionable adrertisemente — Macas* 
ar 0 1 Eau de Cologne Hock and Seltzer Water Otto of BoseS 
Pomade IHmtie glance through the page m meitncable confusion 
nd make your bead giddy Far from extend ng your sympath oS 
they are narrowed to a s ngle po nt the admirat on of the folly 
apnee insolence and aflectat on of a eertam class — eo that with 
the ex ept ou of people who nde in the r carnages yon are taupht 
to look down upon the rest of the epeaes with indifference abhor 
fence or contempt A schoedmastw in a black coat is a monster 
-a tradesman and his wife who eat cold mutton and p ckled cair 
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bago are ■svretclies to bo hunted out of society. That is the end and 
moral of it : it is part and parcel of a system. The Dandy School 
give the finisliing-touoh to the principles of patenial government. 
First comes the political sycophant, and makes the people over to 
their rulers as a property in perpetuity ; but then they are to bo 
handled "tenderly, and need not complain, since the sovereign is the 
lather of his people, and we are to be all one family of love. So 
says the “ Austrian Catechism.’’ Then comes the literary sycophant 
to finish what the other had begim ; and the poor fools of people 
having been caught in the trap of plausible professions, he takes off 
the mask of palcmity, treats them as of a different species instead of 
members of the s.ame family, loads them with obloquy and insult, 
and laughs at the very idea of any fellow-feeling with or considera- 
tion towards them, as the height of bad taste, weakness, and vul- 
garity. So says Mr. Tlieodore Hook and the author of “Vivian 
Grey.” So says not Sir Walter. Ever while you live, go to a man 
of genius in preference to a dunce ; for, let his prejudices or his party 
bo what they may, there is still a saving grace about liim, for ho 
himself has something else to trust to besides his subseniency to 
greatness to raise him from insignificance. He takes you and places 
you in a cottage or a cavern, and makes you feel the deepest interest 
in it, for you feel all that its inmates feel. The Dandy School tell 
yon all that a dandy would feel in such circumstances, viz., that he 
was not in a drawing-room or at Long’s. Or if he does forfeit his 
ch.aracter for a moment, he at most brings himself to patronise 
humanity, condescends to the accidents of common life, touches the 
pathetic with his pen as if it were ivith a pair of tongs, and wliilo 
he just deigns to notice the existence or endure the' infirmities of 
his fellow-creatures, indemnifies his vanity by snatching a conscious 
glance at his own person and perfections. Whatever is going on. 
he himself is the hero of the scene; the distress (however excru- 
ciating) derives its chief claim to attention from the singular cir- 
cumstance of his being present ; and he manages the whole like a 
piece of private theatricals with an mr of the most absolute nonchal- 
ance and decorum. The “Whole Dutj* of Sian is turned into a butt 
and by-word, or like Mr. Martin’s Bill for humanity to animals, 
is a pure voluntary, a caprice of effeminate sensibility: the great 
business of life is a land of masquerade or melodrama got up for 
effect and by particular desire of the Great. We soon grow tired of 
nature so treated, and are glad to turn to the follies and fopperies 
of high life, into which the writer enters with more relish, and where 
he finds himself more at home. So Mr. Croker (in his place in the 
House of Commons) does not know where Bloomsbury Square is : 
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thus affecting to level all the fcimscia w the metropolis that are not 
at the Coiir^end and leaving them tcnantless by a paltry snee', as 
if a pligue bad visited them It is no wonder that his pre%A and 
nnderstrappere ont of doors should echo this official impertinence — 
draw the line still closer between the East and West End— arrest 
a stray sentiment at the eonier of a street, relegate elegance to s 
fashionable square — annihilate all other enjoyments, all other pre- 
tensions, but those of their employers— redne® the balk of manimd 
to a cipher, and make all but a few pampered favonntea of fortune 
dissatisfied with themselves and contemptible to one another The 
reader’s mmd is so varnished over with affectation that not an 
avenue to truth or feeling u left open, and it is stifled for want of 
breath Send tbcae peof^o acroaa the Channel who make such a 
fuss about the East and West End, and no one can find out the 
difference The English are not a nation of dandies nor can John 
Dull afford (whatever the ponders to fashion and admirers of courtly 
graces may aav to the contnuy) to rest all his pretensions upon that 
He must descend to a broader and more manly level to keep bis 
ground at all Thoee who would persuade him to buil J op hu ^ame 
on frogged coats or on the embellisboesU of a saoff-box, he should 
scatter with one loud roar of indignation and trample into the earth 
like grasshopper, as making not only a beast but an ass of him- 
A writer of this socomplisbed stamp comw forward to tell you. 
not how bis hero feels on any occasion— for he u above that— bnt how 
he was dressed and makes him • mere lay-figure of fashion with s 
few pert, current [ihrases id his mouth The Sir Bedley dsrendels 
and hleadowses of a former age are become the real fine gentlemen 
of this Then be gives yon the address of bis heroine's milliner, lest 
any shocking surmise should anse m your nund of the pceability of 
her dealing with a person of less approved taste, and also iiiforins 
you that the quality eat fish with silver forks This is all he knows 
about the matter is this all they feel P The fact is new to him it 
la old to them It u so new to him end he is so delighted with it, 
that, provided a few select persons eat fish with silver forks, he con- 
aiders it » circomslsBc© of no consequence if a whole conntry starves 
but these privileged persons are not surely thinking all the tun® and 
every dav of their lives of that which Mr Theodore Hook has never 
foigotten imee he first witnessed it, vw,, that lAcy eat thetrjU^ wi/* 
n stlrer f^rl What, then, are they thinking of in their intervala of 
leisure — what are their feeling that we can be supposed to know 
nothing of? -Will Mr Theodore Hook, who m “comforted with 
tteir bright radiance, thoi^h not in their sphere," condescend to 
give us a gbnipee bf these, that we may admirt- their real clejance 
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nnd refinement as much as he does a frogged coat or silver fork ? 
It is cruel in him not to do so. “The Court, as ivell as we, may 
chide him for it.” He once criticised a city feast with great minute- 
ness and bitterness, in which (as it appears) the sideboard is ill- 
arranged, the footman makes a blunder, the cook has sent up a dish 
too httle or too highly seasoned. Something is wanting, as Mr. 
Hook insinuates is necessarily the case whenever people in the 
neighbourhood of Eussell Square give dinners. But that something 
is not the manners or conversation of gentlemen — this never enters 
his head — ^but something that the butler, the cook, or the valet of 
people of fashion could have remedied quite as well (to say the least) 
as their masters. It is here the cloven foot, the under-bred tone, 
the undue admiration of external circumstances, breaks out and 
betrays the ivriter. Mr. Hook has a fellow-feeling with low life, or 
rather with vulgarity aping gentility, but he has never got beyond 
the outside of what he calls good, society. He can lay the cloth or play 
the buffoon after dinner — ^but that is the utmost he can pretend to. 
"We have in “ Sajings and Doings ” and in “ Vivian Grey ” abundance 
of Lady Marys and Lady Dorothys, but they are titles without 
characters, or the blank is filled up with the most trite impertinence. 
So a young linen-draper or attorney’s clerk from the country, who 
had gained a thirty thousand pound prize in the lottery and wished 
to set up for a fine gentleman, might learn from these novels what 
hotel to put up at, what watering-place to go to, what hatter, hosier, 
tailor, shoemaker, friscur, to employ, what part of the town he 
should be seen in, what theatre he might frequent; but how to 
behave, speak, look, feel, or think in his new and more aspiring 
character he would not find the most distant lunt in the gross cari- 
catures or flimsy sketches of the most mechanical and shallow of all 
schools. It is really as if, in lieu of our royal and fashionable “ Society 
of Authors,” a deputation of tailors, cooks, lackeys, had taken pos- 
session of Parnassus, nnd had appointed some Abigail out of place 
perpetual Secretary. The Congreves, Wycherleys, and Vanbi-ughs of 
former days gave us some taste of gentility and courtly refinement 
in their plays ; enchanted us with their Millamants, or made us bow 
with respect to their Lord Tmcnleys. It would seem that the race 
of these is over, or that our modem scribes have not had access to 
them on a proper footing — that is, not for their talents or conversa- 
tion, but as mountebanks or political drudges. 

At first it appears strange that persons of so low a station in life 
should bo seized with such a rage to inveigh against themselves, and 
make ns despise aU but a few arrogant people, who pay them lU for 
what they do.' But this is the natural process of servility, and we 
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gee all TaleU aod hangers-on the Great do the aaiae thmg The 
powdered footman looks do^ on the rabble that dog his master's 
coach as beneath hts notice He feels the one little abore him, and 
the other (by consequence) uifiniteljbelov him Authors atpreeent 
would be thou’ht gentlemen, as genUemea have a fancy to turn 
authors The thing a dmdy teribbler does is to let ns Imow he 
IS dressed in the height of the fashmi (otherwise we might imagine 
him some miserable garreteer, distinguish^ only by his poverty and 
ksmm„)— and the next thmg ha does is to mske s supercilious allu- 
sion to some one who u not so well dressed as himself He then 
proceeds to give ns a sparkling account of his Champagne and of his 
box at tlie Opera A newspaper hack of this dcscnption also takes 
care to inform us that the people at the Opera in general, the Sir 
Smiths and the Sir Browns, are not good enou,^h for him, and that 
he shall wait to begin his cntiuil Incnbrations till the stars of 
fashion meet there m crowds and coostellationsl At present it 
should seem that a seat on Parnassus conveys a title to a box at 
the Opera, and that HeLtoon no longer runs water, but Champagne 
Literature, ao far from supplying us with intellectual reeonrecs to 
oounterbalxnce immediate priTalions, is made an instrumeDt to add 
to our impatience and uritabihty under them, and to nonruh onr 
ftweruh, ciuldish admiration of exteraal ahow and grandeur This 
rage for fashton and for f aabiooable writing aoems becoming nniveiaal, 
and some stop must be put to it, unless it cores lisolf by its own 
excessive folly and insipidity 


(SIrfei** ond Fmyj (tmw /rtt eJUtied by 1839 Tbii volom* 

consutsof Esuyacoutnboled to vanoui perlodieal^but not prsnomly 
pablitbed In a oollectirv fans It may be regarded u acoatmnation 
of TaNe Talk end Tht Tlatn Sp<utfr ] 

ON BEATING NEW BOOKS 

‘And »hat of this new bocJr that the whole world mike mieh a root 
jv'outi — ST*a»a 

I CAJWoT understand tho\ge mamfested by the greater part of 
the world for reeling New Etwks H the piibhc liad reail all those 
tlat have gone before, I can dmceiTU bow they ahould not wish to 
re^ tho same work twice over,\lmt when I consider the countless 
■vobnnea tbirt, bo unopened, nnr^terded, unread, and nnthoughl of, 
i cannot enter into the paUietie «mp]aints that I hear made that 
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Sir "Walter writes no more — ^that the press is idle — that Lord B3Ton 
is dead. If I have not read a book before, it is, to all intents and 
purposes, new to me, whether it was printed yesterday or three 
hundred years ago. If it he urged that it has no modem, passing 
incidents, and is out of date and old-fashioned, then it is so much 
the newer ; it is farther removed from other works that I have lately 
read, from the familiar routine of ordinary life, and makes so much 
more addition to my knowledge. But many people would as soon 
think of putting on old armour as of taking up a book not published 
within the last month, or year at the utmost. There is a fashion in 
reading as well as in dress, which lasts only for the season. One 
would imagine that hooks were, like women, the worse for being 
old ; that they have a pleasure in being read for the first time ; that 
they open their leaves more cordially ; that the spirit of enjojunent 
wears out with the spirit of novelty ; and that, after a certain age, it 
is high time to put them on the shelf.. This conceit seems to be fol- 
lowed up in practice. "ttTiat is it to me that another — that hundreds 
or thousands have in all ages read a work ? Is it on this account 
the less likely to give me pleasime, because it has delighted so many 
others ? Or can I taste this pleasure by prosy P Or am I in any 
degree the wiser for their knowledge ? "Tet this might appear to be 
the inference. TJieir having read the work may be said to act upon 
us by sympathy, and the knowledge which so many other persons 
have of its contents deadens our cindosity and interest altogether. 
We set aside the subject as one on which others have made up their 
minds for us (as if we really could have ideas in their heads), and are 
quite on the alert for the next new work, teeming hot from the press, 
which we shall be the first to read, criticise, and pass an opinion on. 
Oh, dehghtful I To cut open the leaves, to inhale the fragrance of the 
scarcely dry paper, to examine the typo to see who is the printer 
(which is some clue to the value that is set upon the work), to launch 
out into regions of thought and invention never trod till now, and 
to explore characters that never met a human eye before — this is a 
luxury worth sacrificing a dinner-parly or a few hours of a spare 
morning to. Who, indeed, when the work is critical and full of 
expectation, would venture to dine out, or to face a coterie of blue- 
stockings in the evening, without having gone through his ordeal, 
or at least without hastily turning over a few of the first pages, 
while dressing, to be able to say that the beginning does not promise 
much, or to tell the name of the heroine ? 

A new work is something in our power ; we mount the bench, and 
sit in judgment on it ; we can damn or recommend it to others at 
pleasure can decry or extol it to the skies and can give an answer 
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to those who hare cot read H and expect &□ accomt of it ; asd 
thus show our shrewdoeea and tbe independence of onr taste before 
the world hare had tune to fMtn an opinion. If we cannot wnta 
oorsclres, wo become, by bnsymg onrselres about it, a load of 
ttcusionti after th* frui Though not the parent of the bantlmg 
that ‘ has just come into this breathing world, scarce half made up,* 
without the aid of cntioam and puffing, yet we are the gossips rad 
foster-nnrses on the occasion, with all the mystenous significance 
and self-importance the tnbe 1/ we wait, we must take our 
report from others , if we male haste, we may ictate ours to them. 
It IS not a race, then, for priority of information, but for precedence 
in tattling and dogmatising The work last out is the first that 
people talk and inquire about It u the subject on the fap»»— the 
cause that is pending It is the fast candidate for success (other 
claims have been disposed of), and appeals for this success te us, 
and us alone Our predecessors can have nothing to asy to this 
question however they may have anticipated ns on others, future 
ages ID all probabUity, wiU not trouble their beads about it, we 
tre the panel How hard, then, not to avail ourselves of eurnu* 
mediate pnrtl^e to give aentence of life or death— to seem In 
Ignorance of what every one else a full of— to be behindhand with 
the polite, the knowing, and fashionable part of mankmd— -to be at 
a loss and dumb-founded, when all around ns are in their glory, 
and figuring away, on no other ground than that of bavuig read a 
work that we have not f Boolu that are to be written hereafter 
«nnot be cntiosed by us , tboeo that were written formerly have 
been cnticised long ago but a now book is the property, the prey 
of ephemeral cnticasm, which it darts tnumphantJy upon , there is 
a raw, thin air of ignorsnoe rad uncertainty about it, not filled up 
y any recorded opinion, rad cunosity, impertinence, rad vanity 
rush eagerly into the vaenum A new book » the fair field for 
petulance and ooicombjy to gather laurels in— the butt set up for 
roving opiniTO to aim at Can we wonder, then, that the orculatiag 
I varies are besieged by literary dowagers and their granddaughters 

wuea a new novel is announced P That man-ooach copies of the 
^dxn^rgh Beeuto are or were coveted f That the manuscript of 
xno AVaveriey Romances » sent abroad m tune for the French. 

Italian translation to appear on the same day as 
be ’rorli, BO that the Joi^i^ Continental public may not 

FTir.i.A waiting ra instant longer than their fellow-readers m the 
aa^ Iiffi*”** ro^lu^ which wouldboas tantalising rad insupportable 

isin«t ^®P* without her new frock, when hersislers 

j e home and is the talk and admiration of every one m 
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the hoiisB? To be sure, there is something in the taste of the 
times ; a modem work is expressly adapted to modem readers. It 
appeals to our direct experience, and to well-lmorvn subjects; it is 
part and parcel of the world around us, and is drarvn from the same 
sources as our daily thoughts. There is, therefore, so far, a natural 
or habitual sympathy between ns and the literature of the day, 
though this is a different consideration from the mere circumstance 
of novelty. An author now alive has a right to calculate upon the 
living public; he cannot count upon the dead, nor look forward 
with much confidence to those that are unborn. Neither, however, 
is it true that we are eager to read all new books alike ; we turn 
from them with a certain feeling of distaste and distrust, unless 
they are recommended to us by some peculiar feature or obvious 
distinction. Only young ladies from the boarding-school or millinei-s’ 
ghls read all the new novels that coroe out. It must be spoken of 
or against ; the writer’s name must be well known or a great secret ; 
it must be a topic of discourse and a mark for criticism — that is, it 
must be hkelj' to bring us into notice in some way — or we take no 
notice of it. There is a mutual and tacit miderstanding on this 
head. "We can no more read all the now books that appear than we 
can read all the old ones that have disappeared from time to time 
A question maybe started here, and pursued as far as needful, whether, 
if an old and worm-eaten manuscript were discovered at the present 
moment, it would be sought after with the same avidity as a new 
and hot-pressed poem or other popular work P Not generally, certainly, 
though by a few with porh.nps greater zeal. For it would not affect 
present interests, or amuse present fancies, or touch on present 
manners, or fall in with the public egoh’swi in any way; it would be tlie 
work cither of some obsomn author — in which case it would want 
the principle of excitement — or of some illustrious name, whose stylo 
and manner would bo already familiar to those most versed in the 
subject, and his fame ost.ablisbed ; so that, as a matter of comment 
and controversy, it would only go to account on the old score ; 
there would bo no room for learned feuds and he.art-biunings. . . 

I have been often struck by the unreasonableness of the complaint 
wo constantly hoar of the ignorance and barbarism of former ages, 
and tho folh’ of restricting nil refinement and literary elegance to 
our own. We .are. indeed, indebted to tho ages that have gone 
before us. and could not well do without them. But in all ages 
there will ho found still others that have gone before with ncarly 
oqual lustre and advantage, though, by distance and tho intciTention 
of multiplied cx^cellenco, tliis lustre may bo dimmed or forgotten. 
Hud, it then, no exi.stcnco ? "Wo might, ■with the same reason, sup- 
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pose that the honzoo is the last boundoiT and rei^e of the round 
earth Stdl, as we adTanco, it recedes from ns , and to tune from 
its storehouse pours out an endless succession of the productions of 
art and genins, and the farther we explore the obscurity^ other 
trophna and other landmaflts use up It is only our ignorance 
that fixes a limit — as the mist gathered round the mountain’s brow 
makes us fancy we are treading the edge of the nnirerso 1 Here 
ww tioise linng at » period when monkish indolenco and superati- 
trnn were at their height— in one of those that are emphatically 
called the ilari agftj and yet, as is led to the altar to make her 
last fatsl TOW, cTiwessing her feeiinga m language quite natural to 
her, but from which the most accomplished and heroic of onr 
modem females would shnaL back with pretty and affected wond« 
onrl affnght The glowing and unpetnous lines which sha mur- 
mured, as she passed on, with spootaneons and rising enthonasm, 
were enersTen on her heart, familiar to her as her daily thoughts , 
her mmd must hare been fall of them to OTcrflowmg, and at the 
same time enriched with other stores and sonices of knowledge 
equally elegant and unpressiTe, and we pereut, notwithstanding 
this and a thousand similar arcniustaDces, m indnlgmg our sin'pnse 
how people could esut, and see, and feel, in tlioee days, without 
haring access to our opportnnititf and ecqmremente, endhowShak- 
speare wrote long after, tn a barborcut age I The mystery m this 
case IS of our own making We are struck with astonishment at 
finding a fine moral sentiment or a noble image nerronsly expressed 
m an author of the ago of Qneeo Elmabctb , not eonsidermg that, 
independently of nature and feeling, which are the same m all 
periods, the writers of that day, who were generally men of eduta- 
tion and learning, had such models before them as the one that has 
been Just referred to— were thoroughly soquainted with those mas* 
tors of classic thought and language, compared with whom, m all 
that relates to the artiticial graces of composition, the most studied 
of the modems are Lttle belter than Cotha and Vandals. It is true 
we hare lost aight of and n^lected the former, because the latter 
hive, m a great degree, superseded them, as the elevations nearest 
to us Intercept those farthest off, but our not availing ourselves of 
this vantage-ground is no reason why our forefathers should not 
superflintyot choice), and moet assuredly they 
did study and chensh the precious fragments of antiquity, colleoted 
tber m their time, " like sunken wreck and sumleas treasunce , " * 
and while they did this, we need be at no loss to account for 
samples of gra^>^ fore^ or dignity m their writings, if these 
* ‘Heiix Vi'L afl^cei edit, 1868, iv 419} 
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must always be traced back to a previous source. One age cannot 
understand how another could subsist mthout its lights, as one 
country thinks every other must be poor for want of its physical 
productions. This is a narrow and superficial view of the subject : 
we shotdd by all means rise above it. I am not for devoting the 
whole of our time to the study of the classics, or of any other set 
of writers, to the exclusion and neglect of nature ; but I think we 
should turn our thoughts enough that way to convmce us of the 
existence of genius and learning before our time, and to cure us of 
an overweening conceit of ourselves, and of a contemptuous opinion 
of the world at largo. Every civilised age and country (and of these 
there is not one, but a hundred) has its literature, its arts, its com- 
forts, large and ample, though we may know nothing of them ; nor 
is it (except for our oivn sakes) important that we should. . . . 

OAET AhlD HYPOCRISY. 

. . . The hypocrisy of priests has been a butt for ridicule in all 
ages; but I am not sure that there has not been more wit than 
philosophy in it. A priest, it is true, is obliged to affect a greater 
degree of sanctity than ordinary men, and probably more than he 
possesses ; and this is so far, I am willing to allow, hypocrisy and 
solemn grimace. But I cannot admit, that though he may exag- 
gerate or even make an ostentatious display of religion and virtue 
through habit and spiritual pride, this is a proof he has not 
these sentiments in his heart, or that his whole behaviour is the 
mere acting of a part. His character, his motives, are not altogether 
pure and sincere: are they therefore all false and hollow P No such 
thing. It is contrary to all our observation and experience so to 
interpret it. lYe all wear some disguise — make some professions — 
use some artifice to set ourselves oft’ as being better than we are ; 
and yet it is not denied that we have some good intentions and 
praiseworthy qualities at bottom, though we may endeavour to 
keep some others that we think less to our credit as much as pos- 
sible in the background; — ^wby, then, should we not extend the same 
favourable construction to monks and priests, who may be sometimes 
caught tripping as well as other men — ^vnth less excuse, no doubt ; 
but if it is also with greater remorse of conscience, which probably 
often happens, their pretensions are not all downright, barefaced 
imposture. Their sincerity, compared rvith that of other men, can 
only be judged of by the proportion between the degree of virtue 
they profess and that which they practise, or at least carefully seek 
to realise. To conceive it otherwise is to insist that characters must 
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ba all perfect or all ncuJua— neitlieT of wLlch imppoo tjoni u ®Tfn 

lOM tlo napoorbalf-atar»cdl«rMhpne8tp*y*lu»coxtfttO(ui 

rfio palnda or • Tcniaon past/ mUi uncommon gtuto iliaU wo aay 
that lio has no other icntimcnu jb oflonng bii dorotioM to a wn* 
cifix or In ooui tin/» hu beads P 1 mo do taom proond for aticli as 
m/ercnco thai for affirming that Handel sw not in eamcat wheoha 
aat doiro to coinpoae a Srmpl oof becanao be bad at tbo same tune 
perbape a bottle of cordiata to hia eupboanl or that Jlapbael *ras 
n t cot tied to the epitletof tfinne^bccatuo he sru attached to the 
Fomarma. EvtJftlung baa ita tom la this cboqDcnxl actme of thOgSi 
unless wu proiect it from talong ita torn bf oson-ngul conditioas 
r dnre men to deepatr or tbo moot calloiia e/Trontcry by ercctiOt, ■ 
standard of perfect on to wb cb no one can oonform m reality 
It has been fr(y|ue&tly remarked tbat the most ohat nato heretic 
or confirmed aoeptic sritncssing tbo scrrico of the Itcman Catholic 
Church the eloVBt on of tho host amidit the sounds of mtis c, the 
poo p of cercraofucs the embellishments of art, feels hunself spell* 
bound end is almost pcrsoadeil to liecoffio a reoegsdo to his reason 
or his religion Lren is beann^ a rospcn chan^ on tho stags er 
n rcadin^ an aceoent of a to^lvht fsocesaion u a romaoce a 
supcntitioua awo ersepo orer tbo frame and wo are aomeotardy 
charmed out ol oimclrce ^Vbes tnch is tho obnous aod iB* 
rolofitary loSuenos of orcumstancco o& tho usagination shall wo 
say that a monbsh reclose oamnindcd from bis childhood by o^l 
tills pomp, a stma„er to any other fnitfa who has Inrcsthed no other 
stmoepbere and all wbooo meditations are bent on U is one sul ject 
both hj interest sod hsb t and duty is to bo act down ss a ranb 
and heartless mooiitehaDk in the profcasions ho makes of belief IB 
It becaoBo bs thou^bts may aomottmee wander to forbdden sub- 
jects or his feet stumble on forbidden protind P Or shall not the 
deep shadows of tho woods in VaBombroea enhance the aoIciBOity 
of this feeling or the icy horrors of tho Grand Chartreoi add to it* 
eloratioo and its pintyP To arguo othcrwiso is to misdoem of 
I uman uatnre aod to limit lU capaatie* for good or «ti 1 by some 
u-UTow minded slaodaed of ©or own JIan is neither » god nor a 
brute but there is a prosa c and a poetical aida to everything eo®" 
ccnmi„ him and it is sa unposs bio alaol itoly and for a oonstency 
to excloda either one or tho otber from the nund, as to msko him 
live without W or fxjl Tbo tdeal the empire of thought and 
aspiration after truth and good is inseparable from the nature of 
an mtoUectnal be ng— what nght have we then to catch at every 
in tho mortified professors of religion the spirit wages 
with the flesh as grossly VMionsf or at every doubt thebar^su^es* 
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tion ol ■wMcli fills them with consternation and despair, as a proof of 
the most glaring hypocrisy? Tlie grossnesses of religion and its 
stickling for mere forms as its essence have given a handle, and a 
just one, to its impugners. At the feast of Eamadan (says Voltaire) 
the Mussulmans wash and pray five times a day, and then fall to 
cutting one another’s throats again with the greatest deliberation 
and good-will. The two tilings, I grant, are sufficiently at variance ; 
but they are, I contend, equallj' sincere in both. The Mahometans 
are savages, hut they are not the less true believers — they hate their 
enemies as heartily as they revere the Koran. This, instead of 
showing the fallacy of the ideal principle, shows its universality and 
indestructible essence. Let a man bo as bad as he wiU, as little 
refined as possible, and indulge whatever hurtful passions or gross 
vices he thinks proper, these cannot oocnpy the whole of Ids time ; 
and in the intervals between one scoundrel action and another he 
may, and must, have better thoughts, and may have recourse to 
those of religion (true or false) among the number, without in this 
being guilty of hypocrisy or of making a jest of what is considered 
as sacred. This, I take it, is the whole secret of Methodism, which 
is a sort of modern vent for the ebullitions of the spirit tlirough the 
gaps of unrighteousness. 

We often see that a person condemns in another the very tiling 
ho is guilty of himself. Is this hypocrisy? It may, or it may not. 
If he really feels none of the disgust and abhorrence he expresses, 
this is quackery and impudence But if he really expresses what ho 
feels (and ha easily may, for it is the abstract idea ho contemplates 
in the case of another, and the immediate tempt.ation to which he 
yields in his own, so that he probably is not even conscious of the 
identity or connection between the two), then this is not hypocrisy, 
but want of strength and keeping in the moral sense. All morality 
consists in squaring our actions and sentiments to our ideas of what 
is fit and proper; and it is the incessant struggle and alternate 
triumph of the two principles, the ideal and the physical, that keeps 
up this “mighty coil and puddor” about vice and virtue, and is one 
great source of all the good and evil in the world. The mind of 
man is like a clock that is .always running down, and requires to bo 
as constantly woimd up. The ideal principle is the master-key that 
■winds it up, and ivithout whidi it would come to a stand: the 
sensual and selfish feelings are the de.ad weights that pull it down 
to the gross and grovelling. Till the intellectual faculty is destroyed 
(so that the mind sees nothing beyond itself or the present moment), 
it is impossible to have all brutal depravity ; till the material and 
physical are done away ■with (so that it shall contemplate every- 
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thing from a pnrel/ spintnal and dutfitercstod point of new), it u 
impossible to bare all nrtae Tliero most bo a imxtnre of the two, 
as long os tnan u compounded of oppoeito materials, a contradictioa 
and an eternal competition for tba mastciy I by no means thinlt 
a single bad action condemns a mao, for be probably condemns it as 
nneb as you do , nor a single bad habit, for be is probably trying 
all bis Lfe to get nd of it A man is only thorougbly profligste 
when be has lost the sense of right and wrong, or a thoroogh 
hypoente when he has not eren the wish to be what be appears. 
The greatest oSenee against mtoe is to speak ill of ft. To rocoo' 
mend certain things u worse than to practise them. There may he 
an ezeosa for the last in the frailty of passion , bnt the former can 
anso from nothing but an otter depravity of disjvMition Any one 
may yield to temptation, and yet feel a sincere lore and aspiration 
after rutno , bot he who rr>«in fa»n« two in theory has not even the 
conception or capacity fornrtoe m hts mind, lien err fiends only 
make a mock at goodness 

If goodness were only a theory, it were a pity it ahotdd be lost to 
the world. There are a number of thmgs the idea of wbeb u • 
clear gam to the mind Let people, for instance, rail at fncndsbips 
genius, freedom, as long as they will— the very names of these 
spued qualities are bettor than anything else that could be snhsti* 
tuted for them, and embalm even the noet cDTenomed satire against 
them. It Is no small consideration that the mind is capable eren of 
feigning such things So I would contend against that reasoning 
which would hare it thongbt that if reLgion is not true, there is nO 
difference between manfand and tbo beasts that pensh ,—'1 should 
say that tins distinction is eqoally proved if religion is supposed to 
be a mete fabrication of tbe butnan nund , the capacity to conceive it 
makes tbe difference The idea alone of as overruling Providence, 
or of a future state, u as much a distinctive mark of a supenonty 
of nature as the invention of the mathematics, which are trite — or of 
poetty, which is a fable Whatever the truth or falsehood of onr 
speculations, tbo power to make them is peculiar to ourselves 
Thus, though I think there is very bttle downright hypocruy m 
the world, I do think there u a great deal of cant— “cant religions, 
cant pohUcal, cant Lterary," Am., as lord Byron said. Though few 
people have the face to set op for the very * they m their hearts 
d^ise, we almost all want to bo thought better than we are, and 
aOMt a greater admiration or aUiorrenco of certain things than we 

voany feel Indeed, etoo d^reo of affectation is as necessary to the 

nun aa dress is to th\body , wa must overact our part m seine 
measure, m order to produce any effect at all. There was formerly 
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the two hours’ sermon, the long-winded gisce, tlie nasal drawl, the 
uplifted hands and eyes ; all which, though accompanied ivith some 
corresponding emotion, expressed more than was really felt, and were 
in fact intended to make up for the conscious deficiency. As our 
interest in anything wears out with time and habit, we exaggerate 
the outward symptoms of zeal as mechanical helps to devotion, 
dwell the longer on our words as they are less felt, and hence the 
very origin of the term, ca«<. The cant of sentimentality has suc- 
ceeded to that of religion. There is a cant of humanity, of patriotism 
and loyalty — not that people do not feel these emotions, but they 
make too great a fuss about them, and drawl out the expression of 
them till they tire themselves and others. There is a cant about 
Shakspeare. Tliere is a cant about Political Economy just now. In 
short, there is and must be a cant about everything that excites a 
considerable degree of attention and interest, and that people would bo 
thought to know and care rather more about them than thej’ actually 
do. Cant is the voluntary overcharging or prolongation of a real 
sentiment ; hypocrisy is the setting up a pretension to a feeling you 
never had and have no wish for. There are people who are made 
up of cant, that is, of mawkish afiectation and sensibility, but who 
have not sincerity enough to be hypociiies, that is, have not hearty 
dislike or contempt enough for anything, to give the lie to their 
puling professions of admiration and esteem for it. 


WALTOieS "COhlPLETE ANGLER” 

[From tbo Essay, “ Jferry Engl,->nd.”] 

... I SHOTOU suppose no other language than ours c.an show such a 
book as an often-mentioned one, Walton’s " Complete Angler ” — so 
full of naivete, of unaffected sprightliuess, of busy trifling, of dainty 
songs, of refreshing brooks, of shady arbours, of happy thoughts, and 
of the herb called Heart’s Ease ! Some persons can see neither the 
ivit nor wisdom of this genuine volume, as if a book as well as a 
man might not have a personal character belonging to it, amiable, 
venerable from the spirit of joy and thorough goodness it manifests, 
independently of acute remarks or scientific discoveries ; others ob- 
ject to the cruelty of Walton’s theory and practice of trout-fishing 
— for my part, I should as soon charge an infant ivith cruelty for 
Idlling a fly, and I feel the same sort of pleasure in reading his book 
as I should have done in the company of this h.appy, child-like old 
man, w.atching his ruddy cheek, his laughing eye, the kindness of liis 
heart, and the dexterity of his hand in seizing his finny prey 1 , . . 
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Scrnr if there UKQjth nj^mthvh chtrethooldDottux cpour 
ran ty and actf^onscqu nee it is aath Tune the moat imlojx deut 
of ali tt irys All the aubluzuty all the snp£ntii on that ban ir^ 
this palpable mode of annoocems ita flight are eh eflf attached 
to thu eircuznstaiice Thttevoald loeo its abstracted ^aracter if 
»0 kept it like a cnnoeity or a jvJc tn-a box its prophetic warning* 
would have no effect if it obnonsljr spoke onlf at onr prompting 
Ike a paltry v«itrilo>jaieni The clock that tolls the coming 
dreaded honr — the castlo bell that “with its brazen throat and iron 
tongoe BOticds one onto the drowsy ear of night ''—the enrfew 
swinging slow with snJten roar* oer wizard stream or fountain 
are hke a voice from other worlds big with unkmows ereots. Tbs 
fast eotmd which u Still kept op as an old enstom m znanf parts o! 
Lnglaad is a great faroonte with cae. I nsod to hear it when a 
boy It tells a talo of other tunes. The dapi that aro past the 
generat one that are gone the tangled forest glada and hasdets 
brown of nij native eonntiy the iroodsmass art the Iiorpian 
wamor armed (or the battle or id his festive hall the conqueror* 
iron rale and pcassote lamp extmgmshod, all start cp at the 
clamorous peal and fill my mind with fear and wondsr I «nf«S 
nothing at preeent interests mo but what has be<»i>— the recollectK® 
of the impreasions of my early life or evenU Jong past of which 
only the dim traces reniatn m a mouldering ram or half-obsolete 
custom That tt njr sSonU fie tta( are nev fw more creates in bt 
B lind the moet unfeigned astomahinent I cannot solve the mystery 
of the past nor exhanst my pleasure in it. The years the genera- 
t ons to ofinie ate nothing to me. We care no more about th® 
world in the year 3300 than we db about one of the planets. iTe 
might as weU make a voyage to the moon as think of stealing 
a march upon Tme with impunity £>t w* oppoiw/iJia e®" 
t^mtentOnie eaJm eel rolw 'Dioee who are to come after us and 
^h xa from the stage seem hke upstarts and pretenders that may 
be sa d to exist t/j tneie? we know not upon what except as they 
^ bloira op with raiuty and self-concmt by their patrons among 
^ mouerns tut the ancients are true and 6ond fije people to 
whom wa are bound by aggr^te knowledge and filial t es and m 

w soon by the mellow light of lastonr ire feel ourown existence 

dOTriedand onr pnde oonsoloi! as we ruminsto on the vestiges of 

past The pnbl o m general however do not cany this spoctr 
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lative indiiference about the future to what is to happen to them- 
selves, or to the part they are to act in the busy scene. For my own 
part, I do ; and the only wish I can form, or that ever prompts the 
passing sigh, would be to live some of my years over again — they 
would bo those in which I enjoyed and suffered most 1 . . . 

For myself, I have never had a watch nor any other mode of keep- 
ing time in my possession, nor ever wish to learn how time goes. 
It is a sign I have had little to do, few avocations, few engagements. 
'Ulien I am in a toivn, I can hear the clock ; and when I am in the 
country, I can listen to the silence. What I like best is to lie whole 
mornings on a sunny bank on Salisbury Plain, ivithout any object 
before me, neither Imowing nor carmg how time passes, and thus 
“ with light-winged toys oi feathered Idleness” to melt down hours 
to moments. Perhaps some such thoughts as I have hero set down 
iioat before mo like motes before my half-shut eyes, or some vivid 
image of the past by forcible contrast rushes by me — “Diana and 
her fawn, and all the glories of the antique world ; ” then I start 
away to prevent the iron from entering my soul, and let fall some 
tears into that stream of time wliich separates me farther and farther 
from all I once loved ! At length I rouse myself from my reverie, 
and home to dinner, proud of lolling time vith thought, nay, even 
without thinking. Somewhat of tliis idle humour I inherit from 
my father, though he had not the same freedom from ennui, for ho 
was not a metaphj-sician ; and there were stops and vacant intervals 
in liis being which he did not know how to fill up. He used in 
these cases, and as an obvious resource, carefully to wind up his 
watch at night, and “with lack-lustre eye” more tlian once in the 
course of the day look to see what o’clock it was. Yet ho had 
nothing else in his character m common ivith the elder Mr. Shandy. 


OH PREJUDICE. 

PuE-TUDiCE, in its ordinary and literal sense, is prejudging any ques- 
tion without having sufficiently examined it, and affiiering to onr 
opinion upon it through ignorance, malice, or pei-versity, in spite of 
every evidence to the contrary. The little that we know has a strong 
alloy of misgii-ing and imcertainty in it ; tlie mass of things of which 
wo have no moans of judging, but of which we form a blind and 
confident opinion, as if wo were thorougWy acquainted ivith thorn, 
is monstrous. Prejudice is the child of ignorance ; for as our actual 
knowledge falls short of our desire to know, or curiosity and interest 
in the uorld about ns, so must wo bo tempted to decide upon a 
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Rfestw utttnVf of (lung« »t » wt t jfo and hannj* no cfwvV from 
muon or bqa ry wo duifl prow moro nl»t n»t« and In o«r 

conclunnns accord n;* a« wo hars tiocn rnxh and pKwninftOAna. 
Thoabmnooof proof initcewl anapci lin^oar judpncnt onlyprco 
us an opportumtyof maVinf; t) npi out acoord i g to our wlfi} ca and 
fitocics mere ipioraneo is a bUntc eanras on winch wa Uy wbat 
coin rs wo plcsno and paint objocU blacV or white aa anpil^ or 
lev Is Riapufy or dim nish thein at our option and >□ the nscmim 
e thcr of facts or arpimcnta the weight of preju 1 co and pom OD 
falls with (ionblo force and bears down ereijth ng before it. If we 
enlarge the circle of onr pronooa knowlnlgo ever ao ] Ltle we naj 
meet with aometh n* to create doubt and difCenlty , but aa long a« 
«o reman oonfinod to the oell of oor nabre Ignorance while we 
know nothing bejond the rout neof sense and rustom wesKsU rrfer 
mcTTUung to that sUnJard or make it out as we woni I hare it to 
bo 1 Ire spQ led ehildan wf o hare nerir Leon from lion e and eipoct 
to i n 1 noth ng in the world that doM not accord with the r wuhM 
and not oos ft u eridont that the fewer t) inga we know the moro 
ready »e shall bo to pronounce upon and coi drum wliat u row and 
itru.^e to us that ts the kaa capable we shall bo of nrjingoo 
concept ons and the more prone to mistake a part for tho whcila. 
W at wo do not undentand the meaning of roust nccooanly sjT**t 
to us nd Cl lo IS and contempt ble and wo do not stop to 
t U we have been taught by repeated cxj«nmcnU and warn ngs 
our own fall b I ty wl ether the abetudity u m oorsolrca, or in the 
olject of our disl Ice and soorn Tbo most ignorant people arc rode 
and ia«oJe t os the most barbarous oro cruel and ferocious All oor 
knowledge at first lying in a narrow cemposs (crowded by local and 
] hys cal causes) whntercr doce not oonfotm to tlus shocks ns as oat 
of rinsoD and nature The loss wo look abroad tbo moro our idea* 
are introverted and our I ab tnil unprees ons from being made uped 
a few part euUrs always repeated grow together into a kind of roo’ 
Crete substance wh ch will not bear talang to p ecee, and where the 
8 Holiest deviation d stroys the wholo feeling Tb a account of 
the concrete nature of prejodior orof the manner in wluch our ideas 
by hub t end the dcartl of general infonnat on coalesce ti^ther 
into one indissoluble form will si ow (what otherwise seems nnoo- 
countable) how such nolent ant path ea and animosit cs have been 
occas oned by the most ndienlons or tnfl ng diff renccs of opimon, 
Of outward symbols of it fi» by eoi stout custom and tho want of 
most insgnfcantof ticaowas as msepanil ly bound 
np Wl the ma n pnne jde oa the most important and to giro op 
ny part wns to give up tha whole essence and vital interests <d 
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religion, morals, and government. Hence we see all sects and parties 
mutually insist on their own technical distinctions as the essentials 
and fundamentals of religion and politics, and for the slightest 
variation in any of these, unceremoniously attack their opponents 
as atheists and blasphemers, traitors and incendiaries. ... 

Tlie most dangerous enemies to estabhshed opinions are those 
who, by always defending them, call attention to their weak 
sides. The priests and politicians, in former times, were therefore 
wise in preventing the first approaches of iimovation and inquiiy j 
in preserving inviolate the smallest link in the adamantine chain 
■with which they had bound the souls and bodies of men ; in closing 
up every avenue or pore through which a doubt could creep in, for 
they knew that through the slightest cre'vice floods of irreUgion and 
heresy would rush like a tide. Hence the constant alarm at free 
discussion and inquiry ; hence the clamour against innovation and 
reform : hence our dread and detestation of those who difl'er ■with 
us in opinion, for this at once puts us on the necessity of defending 
ourselves, or of owning ourselves weak or in the ■wrong, if we 
cannot ; and converts that which was before a bed of roses, while 
wo slept undisturbed upon it, into a cushion of thorns ; and hence 
our natural tenaciousness of those points which are most vulner- 
able, and of which we have no proof to offer ; for as reason fails us, 
wo are more annoyed by the objections, and require to be soothed 
and supported by the concurrence of others . . . The great 
stumbling-block to candour and liberality is the difiSculty of being 
fuUy possessed of the excellence of any opinion or pursuits of our 
own, ivithout proportionably condemning whatever is opposed to it ; 
nor can we admit the possibility that when our side of the shield is 
black, the other should bo wliite. The largest part of our judgments 
is prompted by habit and passion ; but because habit is like a second 
nature, and wo necessarily approve what passion suggests, we ■will 
have it that they are founded entirely on reason and nature, and 
that all the world must bo of the same opinion, unless they wilfully 
shut their eyes to the truth. Animals are free from prejudice, 
because they have no notion or care about anything beyond them- 
selves, and have no ivish to geuerahso or talk big on what docs 
not concern them: man alone falls into absurdity and error by 
sotting up a claim to superior wisdom and lirtue, and to bo a 
dictator and lawgiver to all around him, and on all tilings 
that ho has the remotest conception of. . . . Those who tliink 
they can ma\c a dear slaye of it, and frame a set of opmioiis 
on all subjects by an appeal to reason alone, and ■without the 
smallest intenmxturo of custom, imagination, or passion, know 
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juat as IjtUe of themselves u tfiejr do of hnnutn nntnre Hio beet 
wav to prevcot onr runiusg into the wildest escceees of jw- 
judico and tbo most dan^p^roos abetmtjons from reason u, not to 
represent the two tiling as having a great gulf between them, which 
It IS impossible to pass without a violent effort, but to show that we 
are constantly (even when we think ooraelrefl most aoewre) treading 
on tho brink of a preapico, that custom, pasmon, imagination, la- 
sinnata tbemsclrea mto and tnflueneo almost every judgment we 
pass or sentiment wo indulge, and are a necessary help (as well a# 
hindranco) to the hnman understanding , and that to attempt to 
refer every question to abstract truth and preciso definition, with- 
out allowing for the fmiltv of prcjodiee which is tho imavoidabla 
conaiyjuenoe of tha frailty and unporfection of reason, would be to 
tinravel tho whole wob and texture of human understanding and 
soaety faneh danng anatomists of morals and philMophy th’^k 
that tiio whole beauty of tha mind consists in the skeleton, cut 
away without remorse, alt aentiment, fancy, taste, as suporflaou* 
exertsceneoa and m their own eager, unfeeling pursuit of saeotifia 
truth and elementary pnnctples, they « ontJer to diss^ • 

It u a mistake, however, to suppose that all prejudices are false, 
though It u not an eaey matter to distingouh between tree aatl 
falsa prejudice Prejudice is proptriy an opinion or feeling not for 
which there u no reason, but of which wa cannot render a latisfao- 
tory acoimat on the spot It is not always poasbls to assign a 
reason for the faith that is m us ” not even if wo taka time and 
summon up all our etrcnglb , but it does not therefore follow that 
our liuth is hollow and unfounded. A false impression may bo 
Uefin^ to be an effect without a cause, or without any adequate cno . 
but the effect may remain and bo true, though tha canso u concealed 
Kvoiuids of our opinions and taates may be deep, 
and bo scattered over a large eurfaco, they may be vanous remote, 
and a® plicated , bnt tho result wdl be sound and true, if they have 
existed at all, though we may not be able to analyse them into 
c a®es, or to reeill the particular time, place, and circumstances of 
mindual case or branch of the endenee Tho materials of 
tSo.i,:nt and feeling, the body of facta and expcnence, art infinite, 
sntly toing on around us, and acting to produce an unpree- 
tn dissent to certam inferences , but 

**’°“*'* ^ prepared to retam tho whole of this 
to resolve it mto its oomponent 
we tinai .1 quote chapter and verso for every conclosioa 

as ui,wo«^ vk ^ »t. <» else to discard the whole together 
the attention of a rational bomg, is to betray an otl« 
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ignorance both of the limits and the several uses of the human capa- 
city. The feeling of the truth of anything, or the soundness of the 
judgment fonned upon it from repeated, actual impressions, is one 
thing ; the power of vindicating and enforcing it, by distinctly ap- 
pealing to or explaining those impressions, is another. The most 
fluent talkers or most plausible reasoners are not always the justest 
thinkers. ... , 


ON DISAGREEABLE PEOPLE. 

Those people who are imcomfortable in themselves aie disagreeable 
to others. I do not here mean to speak of persons who offend in- 
tentionally, or are obnoxious to dislike from some palpable, defect of 
mind or body, ugliness, pride, ill-humour, &c. ; but of those who are 
disagreeable in spite of themselves, and, as it might appear, with 
almost every quahfication to recommend them to others. This 
want of success is owing chiefly to something in what is called their 
manner; and this again has its foimdation in a certain cross- 
grained and unsociable state of feeling on their part, which in- 
fluences us, perhaps, without our distinctly advertmg to it. The 
mind is a finer instrument than we sometimes suppose it, and is not 
only swayed by overt acts and tangible proofs, but has an instmctive 
feeling of the air of truth. We find many individuals in whose 
company we pass our time, and have no particular fault to find mth 
their understandings or character, and yet we are never thoroughly 
satisfied with them: the reason will turn out to be, upon examination, 
that they are never thorouglily satisfied with themselves, but uneasy 
and out of sorts all the time ; and this makes us imeasy with them, 
uitliout our reflecting on or being able to discover the cause. 

Thus, for instance, wo meet with persons who do us a number of 
Irindnesses, who sliow us every mark of respect and good-will, who 
are friendly and serviceable — and yet we do not feel grateful to 
them, after all. Wo reproach ourselves u-itli this as caprice or in- 
sensibility, and tiy to get the better of it ; but there is something 
in their way of doing things that prevents us from feeling cordial or 
sincerely obliged to them. We thinlc them very worthy people, and 
would be glad of an opportunity to do them a good turn if it were 
in our power ; but wo cannot got beyond this : the utmost we can 
do is to save appearances, and not come to an open rupture ivith 
them. The tnith is, in all such cases, we do not sympathise (as wo 
ought) with them, bociiuso they do not sjanpathise (as they ought) 
with us. They have done what they did fiom a sense of duty in a 
cold, drj- maiuier, or from a meddlesome, busybody humour ; or to 
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show their enpenontj over i», or to potroniso our infirmit j , or the^ 
bare dropped eonie hint by the way, or bfuBdcred upon some topio 
they shodd not, and have Bhown, one means or other, that they 
were occupied with anything bnt the pleasure they were affording 
us, or a delicate attentum to our feelings Such persona may be 
styled /rwadly gneraneit They are oommonly people of low spinla 
and disappointed news, who see the dtsoouraging side of human Wo, 
and, with the best intentions in the world, contrive to male every* 
thing they have to do with nooomfortable They are alive to yonr 
distress, and take pains to remove it , but they have no satisf jctiou 
in the gaiety and case they have communicated, and are on the 
hoheut for some new occasioo of eignahsing their wal, nor are 
they bai,kward to insinuate that yon will soon have need of their 
aaaistanee, to guard yon against nmiiiDg into fresh difficulties, or 
extneate yoo from them. fWn large benevolenoo of eool and 
"diseoiirse of reason, lookuig before and after," they are conlinnsUy 
reminding you of something that has gone wrong in time P®*'^** 
to that may do eo la that which u to come, and are surprised that 
their awkward tunts, sly umueodoe, blunt gneetioos, and aeJesm 
features do not excite all the complacency and mutual good und^ 
standing in you which it is intend^ that they should When t^'f 
make themselves miserable on your account, it u hard that you wm 
not lend them your countenance and support Thu deplorable 
hnmour of theirs does not tut any one else They are useful but 
not agreeable people , they msy assist you in your affiurs, but they 
depress and tyrannise over your feelings When they have made 
yoo happy, they will not let you be so— hove no enjoyment of the 
good they have dan^— wiU on no account part with their melancholy 
and desponding tmie — and, by their mawkish insensibility and dole- 
ful grimaces, throw a damp over the tnnmph they are called upon 
to celebrate They would keep yon in hot water, that they in*y 
help you out of it They will nurse you in a fit of wcknees (con- 
genial sufferers 1)— arbitrate a ]aw>#uit for you, and embroil you 
deeper— procure you a loan of mooey,— but all the while they are 
only delighted with mbhing the eore pJace, and castmg the colour of 
your mental op other disordera “The whole need not a physician , 
and, bemg once placed at ease and comfort, they have no further 
use lor you as subjects for their Bingnlar beneficence, and you are 
not sorry to be quit of their tireeome interference. The old pro“ 
wb, A fntnd tn tued u a frvnd is not verified in them- 

The class of persons here spedrea of are the very reverse of 

who court you in ^ospenty, flatter your vanity, are the 
humble servants of your folbe^ Hover see or aUude to anything 
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wrong, minister to yonr gaiety, smooth over every difficulty, and, 
with the slightest approach of misfortune or of anything unpleasant, 
take French leave — 

“ As when, in prime of June, a burnish’d fly 
Sprung from the meads, o'er which he sweeps along, 

Cheer'd by the breathing bloom and vital sky, 

Tunes up, amid these airy halls, his song, 

Soothing at flrst the gay reposing throng ; 

And oft he sips their bowl, or, nearly drown'd, 

He thence recovering drives their beds among, 

And scares their tender sleep with trump profound ; 

Then out again ho flies, to wing his mazy round.” 

However we may despise such triflers, yet we regret them more than 
those well-meaning friends on whom a dull melancholy vapour hangs, 
that drags them and eveiy one about them to the ground. . . . 

There are persons who cannot make friends. Who are they? 
Tliose who cannot be friends. It is not the want of understanding 
or good-nature, of entertaining or useful qualities, that you com- 
plain of : on the contrary, they have probably many points of attrac- 
tion ; but they have one that neutralises all these — they care nothing 
about you, and are neither the better nor worse for what you think 
of them. They manifest no joy at your approach ; and when you 
leave them, it is with a feeling that they can do just as well without 
you. This is not suUenness, nor indifference, nor absence of mind ; 
but they are intent solely on their own thoughts, and you are merely 
one of the subjects they exercise them upon. They live in society 
as m a solitude; and, however their brain works, their pulse beats 
neither faster nor slower for the common accidents of life. There 
is, therefore, something cold and repulsive in the air that is about 
them — ^like that of marble. In a word, they are modern, philosophers ; 
and the modem philosopher is what the pedant was of old — a being 
who lives in a world of his own, and has no correspondence with this. 
It is not that such persons have not done you services — ^you acknow- 
ledge it ; it is not that they have said severe things of you — j'ou 
submit to it as a necessary evil : but it is the cool manner in which 
the whole is done that annoys you — the speculating upon you, as 
if you were nobody — ^the regarding you, with a view to an experi- 
ment in corporc vili — the principle of dissection — the determination 
to spare no blemishes — to cut you down to your real standard ; — ^in 
short, the utter absence of the partiality of friendship, the blind 
onthusiiism of .afToction, or the delicacy of common decency, that 
whether they “hew you as a carcass fit for hounds, or carve yon as 
a dish fit for the gods,” the operation on your feelings and your 
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sense of obbgation is just the same , and, nbetber tbey are demons 
or an^ls in themselves, jroa wish tbem equally at th« dttill 
To please umversally, we must be pleased with ourselves and 
others There should be a tmgo of the coxcomb, an oil of self-com- 
placency, an anticipation of anocesa— there should be no gloom, no 
moroseness, no shyness — in short, there should be very little of the 
Eat,Iishman, and a good dcid of the Frenchman. But though, I 
believe, this is the receipt, we ace none the nearer making uso of it 
It IS impossible for those who are Datorally disagreeable over to 
become otherwise This is some consolation, as it may save a world 
of useless pains and anxiety "Dttire to pleaie, and you viU tn- 
falhbli/ pUau,” w a true maxim, but it does not follow that it is 
in the power of all to practise it A vain man, who thinks he is 
endeavouring to please, is only endeavouring to shine, and is stiU 
farther from the mark An imtable man, who puts a check upon 
h i m self, only grows dull, and loeea spirit to bo anything Good 
temper and a happy turn of ound (which are the indispensable 
requisites) can no more be commanded than good health or good 
looks, and though the plain and aickly need not distort thsiz 
features, and may abetam from excess, this is all they can do 
utmost a disagreeahle person can do is to hope, by coio and study, 
to become lew disagreeable than he is, and to p*** unnoticed in 
society ^ ith this negative character he should bo contented, and 
may build hia fame and bappmees os other things. 


SENSIBIUTT TO REAL EXCELLENCE 

IFrom the Ensy, Oa Taste "] 

To bo dazzled bj admiratifti of the greatest eTcoUenco, aod oi 
the hi}.hoet works of genius, u natwraJ to the beet capacities and 
tho beat natures , envy and dalnces ore most apt to detect minute 
blemishee and unavoidable inequalities, as we see the spots in the ^ 
sun by having its rays blnntcd by mist or smoke It may bo asked 
then, whether mere extravagance and enthusiasm are proofs w 
taste And I answer, no, wbeto they are without reason and 
knowledge Mere sensibility u not true taste, but scnsibibiy to 
r«1 excellence is To admire and be wrapt up m what is tnflmg^ 
absurd, 13 a proof of notbing bnt ignorance or affectation on 
contrary, ho who admiros most what *s most worthy of admirekion 
(let his raptures or his eagerness to express thembo what they m’j) 
sh^ huirolf neither extravagant nor unwise . 

Ibo highest taste u shown m habitual sensibility to the greatest 
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beauties ; the most general taste is shown 'in a perception of the 
greatest variety of excellence. Many people admire Milton, and as 
many admire Pope, while there are but few who have any relish for 
both. Almost all the disputes on this subject arise, not so much 
from false as from confined taste. We suppose that only one thing 
can have merit ; and that, if we allow it to anything else, we deprive 
the favourite object of our critical faith of the honours due to it. 
We are generally right in what we approve ourselves, for hiring pro- 
ceeds from a certain conformity of objects to the taste ; as we are 
generally wrong in condemning what others admire, for our dishke 
mostly proceeds from a want of taste for what pleases them. Our 
being totally senseless to what excites extreme dehght in those who 
have as good a right to judge as we have, in all human probability, 
imphes a defect of faculty in us rather than a limitation in the 
resources of nature or art. Those who are pleased with the fewest 
things, know the least ; as those who are pleased with everything, 
know nothing. . . . 


Winterslm ; Essays and Characters written there, 1850. This volume is 
a further collection, by his son, of miscellaneous essays, contributed 
by Hazlitt to various periodiciils. The title is taken from the name 
of a village near Salisbury Plain, to a roadside inn near which he used 
frequently to resort. See Memoir p. xx\i ; and Selections, p. i8z ] 

MT FIEST ACQUAINTANCE WITH POETS. 

[The original germ of this meroorahlo essay, considered by some of Hazlitt’s 
critics the best ho ever wrote, first made its appearance in the “ Examiner ” 
in 1817, in the form of a short letter. This was reprinted in Political Essays, 
1819 A few years later (1823) it appeared in its present extended form in 
“ The Liberal,” where it occupied 24 pages.] 

My father was a Dissenting minister at Wem, in Shropshire; 
and in the year 1798 Mr. Coleridge came to Shrewsbury, to 
succeed Mr. Kowe in the spiritual charge of a Unitarian con- 
gregation there. He did not come till late on the S.aturday 
afternoon before he was to pre.ach; and Mr. Rowe, who himself 
went down to the coach, in a state of anxiety and expectation, 
to look for the arrival of his successor, could find no one at 
all answering the description but a round-faced man, in a short 
black coat (like a shooting-jacket) which hardly seemed to have 
been made for him, but who seemed to be talking at a great rate 
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to los iellow passetigas Mt Kowo had tcarca tetosned to giTe 
an account of hu dkapporntment when tho roond faced inan in 
black entered and dissipated all donbta on the subject by begi nnin g 
to talk. He did not cease while he stayed nor has he since that 
I know of He held tha good town of Shrewsbuiy in delightful 
suspense for three weeks that he remained there ‘ fluttering the 
pnrud SalojyuiTit Ike an eagle m a dore^te," and the 'ttelsh 
mountains that skirt the homon with their tempestuous confus on 
agree to hare heard no such nystie sounds since t! o days of 
High bon Eool a lisrp or soft liavellTn s lay " 

As we passed along between Wem and Bhrewsbniy, and I eyed 
their blue tope seen through the wintry branches or the red 
rustling leaves of tha sturdy oak trees by the roadside a sound 
was in my ean as of a Syrens song, I was stunned startled with 
it as from deep sleep but I had no notion then that I should er» 
be able to express my admuatioo to others m motley imigery or 
quaint allcsion till the light of hia genius shone into my si^ hko 
tl e sun s rays glittering la the puddles of the road. I was at that 
tune dumb inarticulate helpless like a worm by the wayudo, 
crushed bleeding, lifeless bot now, bunting the deadly bands tl at 
" bound them, 

* t7i(b 6tyi mao tiiao* rouad tbsia * 

my ideas float on winged words and as they expand their plumes 
catch the golden light of other years Jly soul has indeed remained 
in its original bondage dark obemre, with longings infinite and 
nnsatisaed my heart shut up m the prison bouse of this ride clay 
has never fooud nor will it ever find a heart to speak to but that 
my understanding also did not remain dumb and brutish, or at 
length found a language to express itself, I owe to Colendge. Bot 
this IS not to ray purpose 

My father lived ten miles from Shrewsbury, and was in the habit 
cl exchanging visits with Mr Bowe, and with Mr Jenkins o! 
^Vhitchurch nine miles farther on according to the custom of 
Dissenting rmaisters in each others neighbourhood. A line of 
commniucation js thus estabbsbed by which the flame of nvil and 
religious hberty is kept alive and nourishes its smonldering fire un- 
quenchable like tho fires la tbo‘ Agamemnon" of .^Ischylus placed 
at different feutions that wasted for ten long years to announce 
with their blazing pyramids the deetmction of Troy Colendge 
had agreed to chjne over and see my father, according to tho 
conrtesy of the co^try, aa Ur Howe s probable sncceesor , hut in 
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Lho meantime, I had gone to hear liiin preach the Sunday after his 
arrival. A poet and a philosopher getting up into a Unitarian 
pulpit to preach the gospel was a romance in these degenerate 
days, a sorb of revival of the primitive spirit of Clnistianity, which 
was not to he resisted. 

It was in January of 1798 that I rose one morning before day- 
light, to walk ten miles ih the mud, to hear tliis celebrated person 
pi each. Never, the longest day 1 have to live, shall I have such 
another walk as this cold, raw, comfortless one, in the winter of the 
year 1798. 11 y a des impressions que ni le terns ni les circonstances 
yeuvent effacer. Dtisse-je vivre des siecles cntiers, le doux terns de ma 
jeimesse ne pent renailre pour moi, ni s'effacer jamais dans ma 
memoire. When I got there, the organ was playing the looth 
Psalm, and when it was done, Mr. Coleridge rose and gave out his 
test : “ And he went up into the mountain to pray, himself, alose.” 
As he gave out this text, his voice “rose like a steam of rich distdled 
perfumes ; ” and when he came to the two last words, which he pro- 
nounced loud, deep, and distinct, it seemed to me, who was then 
young, as if the sounds had echoed from the bottom of the human 
heart, and as if that prayer might have floated in solemn silence 
through the universe. The idea of St. John came into my mind, “ of 
one crying in the wilderness, who had his loins girt about, and whoso 
food was locusts and wild honey.” The preacher then laimched 
into his subject, like an eagle dallying uith the wind. The sermon 
was upon peace and war ; upon Church and State — not their alliance, 
but their separation — on the spirit of the world and the spirit of 
Christianity, not as the same, but as opposed to one another. He 
talked of those who had “ mscribed the cross of Christ on banners 
dripping with human gore." He made a poetical and pastoral 
excursion — and to show the fatal eSects of war, drew a staking con- 
trast between the simple shepherd-boy, driving his team afield, 01 
sitting under the hairthom, piping to his flock, “as though ho 
should never be old,” and the same poor country lad, crimped, kid- 
napped, brought into town, made drunk at an ale-house, turned 
into a ivrotched drummer-boy, ivith his hair sticking on end with 
powder and pomatum, a long cue at his back, and tricked out in the 
loathsome finery of the profession of blood : 

“ Snell were the notes our once-loved poet sung.” 

And for myself, I could not have been more delighted if I had heard 
the music of the spheres. Poetry and Pliilosophy had met together. 
Truth and Genius had embraced, under the eye and with the sanc- 
tion of Eeligion. This was even beyond my hopes. I returned 
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borne veil satisfied Tho lun that was still labonnn^ pale and wan 
throu„b tl e sky obscured th ck imsts scorned an emblem of tbo 
good caute and tbo cold dank drops <A dow that hung half melted 
on tbo beard of the thistle had eometl ng gen al and refreshing in 
them for the o was as} nt of hopo and youth in all nat ro tl at 
turned everyth ng mto good Tbo face of nature bad not then the 
brand of Jcs DiTUfUii on t 

L ka to that txogn no flower {lUcHb A with woe ” 

On the Tuesday following the half nspired speaker came. I was 
called down nto the room where he was and went half hoping half 
afra d. He tece red me very graaovaty and I listened for a long 
t me w thout uttering a word I did not snfler in his opinion by 
my E tenee For those tao hoars'’ he afterwards was pleased to 
say he was conversing wth Wdliam Hazbtts forehKidl" His 
appearance was d ff rent from what I had ant c pated from see n„ 
I m before At a distance and m the d m 1 ght of the chaptl 
there was to me a strange w tdoess mbs aspect a dnslcy obsetmty 
and I tho ht h m pitt^ with the small pox Hu complwoon wn* 
at that time clear and even bright^ 

As ar« the ehOdno of yea aso » •baeiik'* 

Hu forel ead was broad and h gh Lght as if built of ivory with 
large project ng eyebrows and hu eye* rolling beneath them like a 
sea w tl darkened lustre “A certain tender bloom his face oer* 
aproKl a purple t nge as we see it m the pale tho i„htfnl com 
plexions of the Span sh portra t-painters llnnllo and Valasquea 
H s mouth was gross voluptaons open eloquent his chin good 
humoured and round bat his noso the rudder of the face tho index 
of tho will was small feeble nothing — ^lika what he bm» done It 
m ght seem that the gemoe of hie face as from a height surveyed 
and projected h m (with sniDciait capacity and huge aspirat on) 
nto the world unknown of thoogbt and imagination with nothing 
to eupport or gi de hu veering purpose as if Oolumboshadlaunohed 
hu adventurous course for the Hew World in a ecallop without 
oars or compass So at least I comment on it after the event 
Oolendge m his person was rather above the common sue inclinm„ 
^ the corpulent or like Xord Hamlet somewhat fat and pursy ” 
His ha r (now alas I grey) was then black and glossy as the raven e 
emd fell m smooth masses over his forehead This long pendulous 
hair IS pecul ar to enthusiast* to these whoso minds tend heaven 
ward and is tradit onolly nsepatable (though of a different colour) 
from the pictures of Christ It ought to belong as a character to 
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all who preach Okrist crucified, and Coleridge was at that time one 
of those I 

It was curious to observe the contrast between him and my father, 
who was a veteran in the cause, and then declining into the vale of 
years. He had_ been a poor Irish lad, carefully brought up by his 
parents, and sent to the University of Glasgow (where he studied 
under Adam Smith) to prepare him for his future destmation. It 
was his mother’s proudest wish to see her son a Dissenting minister. 
So, if we look back to past generations (as far as eye can reach), we 
see the same hopes, fears, wishes, followed by the same disappoint- 
ments, throbbing in the human heart ; and so wo may see them (if 
we look forward) rising up for ever, and disappearing, like vapourish 
bubbles, in the human breast ! After being tossed about from con- 
gregation to congregation in the heats of the Unitarian controversy 
and squabbles about the American war, he had been relegated to an 
obscure village, where he was to spend the last tliirty years of his 
life, far from the only converse that beloved, the talk about disputed 
tests of Scripture, and the cause of civil and religious liberty. Here 
he passed his days, repining, but resigned, in the study of the Bible 
and the perusal of the Commentators — huge folios, not easily got 
through, one of which would outlast a winter ! Why did he pore on 
these from mom to night (with the exception of a walk in the fields 
or a turn in the garden to gather broccoH-plants or kidney beans of 
his oivn rearing, ivith no small degree of pride and pleasure) ? Here 
were "no figures nor no fantasies” — neither poetry nor philosophy 
— nothing to dazzle, nothing to excite modem cariosity ; but to his 
lack-lustre eyes there appeared within the pages of the ponderous, 
nnirieldy, neglected tomes the sacred name of JEHOVAH in Hebrew 
capitals : pressed down by the weight of the style, worn to the last 
fading tliinness of the understandmg, there were glimpses, glimmer- 
ing notions of the patriarchal wanderings, ivith palm-trees hovering 
in the horizon, and processions of camels at the distance of three 
thousand years; there was Moses with the Burning Bush, the 
number of the Twelve Tribes, types shadow;?, glosses on the law and 
the prophets ; there were discussions (dull enough) on the age of 
Methuselah (a mighty speculation !) there were outlines, rude guesses 
at the shape of Noah’s Aik and of the riches of Solomon’s Temple ; 
questions as to the date of the creation, predictions of the end of all 
things ; the great lapses of time, the strange mutations of the globe, 
were unfolded with the voluminous leaf, as it tinned over; and 
and though he soul might slumber ivith an hieroglyphic veil of 
insonitable mysteries drawn over it, yet it was in a slumber ill ex- 
changed for all the sharpened realities of sense, wit, fancy, or re.ason. 
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ily father’s Lfe was comparatmlj a dream , but it was a dream of 
infinity aod eternity, of death, the resurrectioD, and a judgment 
to cornel 

No two indindoals were ever more uDliLe than were the best and 
his guest A poet was to my father a sort of nondesenpt , yet 
whatever added grace to the Unitarian cause was to him welcome 
He could hardly have been more surprised or pleased if our visitor 
had worn wings Indeed, hia thoughts hid wings , and as the silken 
sounds rustled round our little wainscoted parlour, my father threw 
back his spectacles over his for^ead, hu w^te hairs Tn7nng with its 
sanguine hue, and a smile of debght beamed aaoss his rugged, 
cordial face, to think that Tmth had found a new ally m Fan^ 1 * 
Besides, Colendga seemed to take considerable notice of me, and 
that of itself was enough. He talked ver y familiarly, but agreeably, 
and glanced over a variety of anbjects At dinner time he grew 
more animated, and dilated in a very edifying manner on Mary 
Wolstonecraft and Uackmtosb Tho last, he aaid, he considered 
(on my father's epeakmg of his “ Findicvs GaUtea ” as a capital per- 
formance) as a clever, scholastic man— a master of the topics— or 
as the Kady warehouseman of letters, who knew exactly where to 
lay his hand on what he wanted, though the gooda were not his 
OTO He thought ham no matdi for Burke, either in style or matter 
Burke was a metaphysician, hfackintoefa a mere logician Burke 
was an orator (almost a poet) who reasoned in figures, because he 
had an eye for nature Jlackintosh, on the other band, was a rho- 
toncian, who had only an eye to commonplaces On this I ventured 
to say that I hsd always entertaced a great opmion of Burke, and 
that (as far as I could find) the speaking of him with contempt 
mi„ht be made the test of a vulgar, democratical mind. This was 
thi. firat observation I ever made to Colendgo, and he smd it was 
a very just and striking one I remember the 1^ of TVelsh mutton 
tod tho turnips on the table that day bad the finest flavour imagin- 
able ^lendgo added that Mackmtosh and Tom 'Wedgwood (of 
whom, however, he spoke highly) had expressed a very indifferent 
o^ion of his fnend Mr Wordsworth, on which he remarked to 
them, “He stndcs on so far before you, that he dwindles in tho 
distance! Godwin had once boasted to him of having earned on 
an argument with Mackmtosh fw three hours with dubious success , 


> My father wai ono of those wbo mutook his talent, aflor alL IIo used 
mbs very mnchdisKitisfied that I preferred bu " Letters ” to his ■ Sermon*.- 
lue iMt were forced and dry , lb* first came nalorally from him. For case, 
►■“If plays on words, and » .... % ... 

m them equalled. 
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Coleridge told him, “If there had been a man of genius in the room 
ho would have settled the question in five minutes.” He asked mo 
if I had over seen Mary Wolstonecraft, and I said I liad once for 
a few moments, and that she seemed to mo to turn off Godwin's 
objections to something she advanced with quite a playful, easy air. 
Ho replied, that “ this was only one instance of the ascendency which 
people of imagination exercised over those of more intellect.” Ho 
did not rate Godwin very high (this was caprice or prejudice, real or 
affected), but ho had a great idea of IMrs. WolstonecrMt’s powers of 
conversation ; none at all of her talent for book-making. We talked 
a little about Holeroft. He had been asked if ho was not much 
struck icith him, and he said, ho thought himself in more danger of 
being struck by him. I complained that he would not let mo got on 
at all, for ho required a definition of every the commonest word, 
exclaiming, “'What do you mean by a sensation, sir ? "Wliat do you 
mean by an idea f ” This, Coleridge said, was barricadoing the 
road to truth ; it was setting up a tumpike-gato at every step wo 
look. I forget a great number of things, many more than I re 
member ; but the day passed off pleasantly, and the next morning 
Mr. Coleridge was to return to Shrewsbury. Wlien I came do\vn ti 
breakfast, I found that he had just received a letter from his friend, 
T. Wedgwood, making him an offer of ;Ci50 a year if ho chose to 
■waive his present pursuit, and devote himself entirely to the study 
of poetry and pliilosophy. Coleridge seemed to make up his mind 
to close with tliis proposal in the act of tying on one of his shoos. 
It threw an additional damp on his departure. It took the wa3-- 
ward enthusiast qxiite from us to cast him into Dova’s winding vales, 
or by the shores of old romance. Instead of living at ton miles’ 
distance, of being the pastor of a Dissenting congregation at Shrews- 
bury, he was henceforth to inhabit the Hill of Parnassus, to be a 
Shepherd on the Delectable hlountains. Alas! I knew not the 
waj' tluthcr, and felt verj' little gratitude for Mr. Wedg^vood’s 
bounty. I was pleasantly rclieverl from this dilcimna; for Jlr. 
Coleridge, asking for a pen and ink, and going to a table to ivnto 
something on a bit of card, advanced towards mo with undulating 
step, and giving me the precious document, said that th.at was liis 
address, Mr. Coleridge, Mether-Stoxrty, Soinerselsldre ; and that lie 
should bo glad to see mo there in a few weeks’ time, and, if I chose, 
would come half-waj- to meet me. 1 was not less surjirisod than 
the shepherd-boy (this simile is to bo found in “ Cass.tndra”) nhen 
he .secs .a thimdorholt fall close at his feet. I stammered out my 
acknovledgmonts and acceptance of this offer (I thought Mr. 
Wedgwood's annuity a trifle to it) as well as I could; and this 

O 2 
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mighty bu* neas being eeltled tho {f'ct-prcacl cr took learc and 1 
accompan cd b m six miles on the road It was e fne moming in 
the middle ot winter and he talked the vliole way Tho achoHr in 
Chancer u described as going 

— Semnd o on his mj " 

Bo Colend e went on 1 u In digress ng in d latmg in passing 
from subject to si 1 ject 1 e appeared to mo to float mar to si do on 
ice Ho told me in confi lence (going along) that ho should liare 
preachedtwoscrmonabcforeheacceptcd tl OB toat on at Shrewsb uy 
one on Infant Itaptism tie other on the liords Supper showingthat 
heconldnotadra nutere ther wh divoul Iharecflectually lisquahiicd 
him for the object n r ew 1 olieerrod that be cont nunlly crossed 
mo on the way by si i£l ng from one t do ot the footpath to tho 
other This stn tk me as an od 1 morement hut I d d not at that 
t mo connect it with any loatab 1 ly of purpose or involuntaiy 
change of principle as 1 hare done since Ue aicmed tmahlo to 
keep on in a straight I no Ue spoke si ghtm^ly of Homo (wl one 
Eassy on W raeles" he sad was stolen from an objection started 
in one of South a sermons— Cr<Jat Jtblaui Apptlla / *) I was not 
rsry much pleased at Ibis aocotmt of Qnme for I just bssn 
rcaiog with infirute relish list eompletert of all metaphyncel 
eholupeart his “Tn atiso on Daman Nature ^ to which the h-s^ " 
n point of aeholast o aubtdty and close reasoning are mere elegant 
tnfl ng 1 ht summer read ng Colcndge even denied the excel- 
lence of Humes general style wbcb I think betmyod n want of 
taste or candour He however made me amends by U e manner 
in whch he spke of Berkeley Ue daelt partcilarly on lis 
*1 ^ on Vis on as a loasterp ece ot analyt cal reasoning So it 
n doubtedly is. He was exceedingly an^ry with Dr Johnson 
"6 the stcsie with his foot in alius on to this authors 
Theory of Matter and Sp nt ” and eaymg Tl us I confute him nr " 
Colcnd^o drew a parallel (I don t know 1 ow he brought about tl a 

connect on) between Biah^Berteloy and Tom Paine He said tho 

instance of a subtle the other of an acute mmd than 
which no two things could be more distmct The ono was a shoj^ 
boye quahty tho other the diaractenst e of a philosopher He 
eouB dered Bishop Butler as a truo philosopher a profound an 1 
ronscient ous thmker a genume reader of nature and 1 is owi mmd 
irtdd not speak of hia Analogy "but of his Sermons at the Rolls 
Chapel of wh ch I had never heard. CJolendge somehow always 
contnvrf to prefer the vnJwotBa to the known In this instance he 
was right The Analo 7 " u a tissue of sophistry of wiredrawn 
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theological special-pleading; the "Sermons” (with the preface to 
them) are in a fine vein of deep, matured reflection, a candid appeal 
to our observation of human nature, without pedantry and without 
bias. I told Coleridge I had written a few remarks, and was some- 
times foohsh enough to believe that 1 had made a discovery on the 
same subject (the Natural Disinterestedness of the Human Mind ) — 
and I tried to explain my view of it to Colendge, who listened with 
great willingness, but I did not succeed in maldng myself under- 
stood. I sat down to the task shortly afterwards for the twentieth 
time, got new pens and paper, determined to make clear work of it, 
■wrote a few meagre sentences in the skeleton style of a mathema- 
tical demonstration, stopped half-way down the second page ; and 
after tr3dng in vain to pump up any words, images, notions, appre- 
hensions, facts, or observations, from that gulf of abstraction in 
which I had plunged myself for four or five years preceding, gave 
up the attempt as labour in vain, and shed tears of helpless 
despondency on the blank, unfinished paper. I can write fast 
enough now. Am I better than I was then ? Oh no 1 One truth 
discovered, one pang of regret at not being able to express it, is 
better than all the fluency and flippancy in the world. Would that 
I could go back to what I then was ! Why can we not revive past 
times as we can revisit old places ? If I had the quaint Muse of 
Sir Philip Sidney to assist me, I would write a " Sonnet to the Road 
between Worn and Shrewsbury,” and immortahse every step of it by 
some fond enigmatical conceit. I would swear that the very mile- 
stones had ears, and that Harmer Hill stooped ■with all its pines to 
listen to a poet, ns he passed 1 I remember but one other topic of 
discourse in this walk. He mentioned Paley, praised the natural- 
ness and clearness of his style, but condemned his sentiments, 
thought him a mere time-serving casuist, and said that “ the fact of 
his work on Moral and Political Philosophy being made a text-book 
in our Universities was a disgrace to the national character. We 
parted at the six-mile stone; and I returned homeward, pensive, 
bat much pleased. I had mot iritli unexpected notice from a 
person whom I believed to have been prejudiced against me. 
“ Ivind and affliblo to mo had been his condescension, and should bo 
honoured ever with suitable regard.” Ho was the first poet I had 
knoivn, and he certainly answered to that inspired name. I had 
heard a great deal of his powers of conversation, and was not dis- 
appointed. In fact, I never met with anything at all like them, 
cither before or since. I could easily credit the accounts which 
were circulated of his holding forth to a large party of ladies and 
gentlemen, an evening or two before, on the Berkcleian Tlicoiy, 
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when be made the whole matenal wuTerse looh like a transparcncv 
of fine worda , and another Etory (whsoh I bchero he hna somewhere 
told hunse'f) of hu being ashed to a party at Uirmmgham, of his 
emoking tobacco and going to sleep after dinner on a sofa, where 
the company found him, to their so small surprise, which was in* 
creased to wonder when he started np of a sudden, and rubbing his 
eyes, looked about him, and launched into s three hours' description 
of the third heaven, of whudi he hsd had a dream, very different 
from Mr Southeys "Vision of Judgment," and also from that other 
“Vision of Judgment," wtudi Mr ilniray, the Secretary of the 
Itndgo Stcei.t Jonta, took into hia especial keeping 

On my way back I had a sound in my ears — it was the voice of 
Fancy, I had a light before me^it was the face of Poetry The 
one still lingers there, the other has not quitted my side 1 Coleridge, 
in truth, met me half-way on the ground of philosophy, or I should 
not hare been non over to hia unaginative creed. I had an uneasy, 
pleasurable aensatioa all the time, till I waa to nait him Dunng 
those months the chill bteaUt of winter gave roe a welcoming . the 
vernal air was balm and mspmhon to me. The golden sunsets, 
the silver star of evening, lighted me on my wiy to new hope* end 
preepeefa. / inu w ««{ Cofeni^ «s Qn ipnnff This cuenmatanee 
was never abeent from my thoughts, and mingW with all my feel* 
mgs. I wrote to him at the tune proposed, end received an answer 
postponing my intended nsit for a week or two, but very cordially 
urging me to complete my promise then. This delay did not damp, 
but rather increased my ardour In the meantime I went to 
Llangollen Vale, by way of initiating myself in the mystenea of 
natural scenery , and I must say I was enchanted with it. I had 
been reading Coleridge s description of England in hia fine “ Ode on 
the Departing Year," and I appbed it, eon amore, to the objects 
before me. That valley was to me (in a manner) the cradle of a 
new existence in the nver that winds through it, my spirit was 
baptized m the wate« of Helicon! 

1 returned home, and soon after set out on my journey with 
unworn heart and untuned feet My way lay through VTorcpster 
and Gloucester, and by Upton, where I thought of Tom Jones and 
tte adventure of the muff. I remember getting completely wet 
through one day, and stopping at on inn (I thmV it was at Towko»- 
hury), where I sat np aQ mght to read " Paul and Virgmnu’ Sweet 
were the showers m early youth that drenched my body, and sweet 
the drops of pity that fdl upon the books I read I I recollect a 
remark of Colendges upon ths vary book, that nothmg conld show 
the gross mdehcacy of Frendi manners and the entire corruption cf 
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their imagination more strongly than the behaviour of the heromo 
jn the last fatal scene, who turns away from a person on board the 
sinking vessel, that offers to save her life, because he has throivn 
bff his clothes to assist him in swimming. Was this a time to think 
of such a circumstance? I once hinted to Wordsworth, as we were 
sailing in his boat on Grasmere lake, that I thought he had bor- 
rowed the idea of his “Poems on the Naming of Places” from the 
local inscriptions of the same kind in “Paul and Virginia.” He 
did not own the obligation, and stated some distinction without 
a difference in defence of his claim to originality. Any, the slightest 
variation would be sufficient for this purpose in his mind; for what- 
ever he added or altered would inevitably be worth all that any 
one else had done, and contain the marrow of the sentiment. It was 
still two days before the time fixed for my arrival, for I had taken 
care to set out early enough. I stopped these two days at Bridge- 
water; and when I was tired of saimtering on the banks of its 
muddy river, returned to the inn and read “Camilla.” So have 
I loitered my life away, reading books, loolring at pictures, going 
to plays, hearing, thinlnng, writing on what pleased me best. I 
have wanted only one thing to make me happy ; but wanting that, 
have wanted everything ! 

I arrived, and was well received. The country about Nether 
Stowey is beautiful, green and hilly, and near the sea-shore. I saw 
it but the other day, after an inverval of twenty years, from a hill 
near Taunton. How was the map of my life spread out before mo, 
as the map of the country lay at my feetl In the afternoon 
Coleridge took me over to All-Poxden, a romantic old family 
mansion of the St. Aubins’, where Wordsworth lived. It was then 
in the jxissession of a friend of the poet’s, who gave him the free 
use of it. Somehow, that period (the time just after the French 
Revolution) was not a tirao when nothing vms given for nothing. 
The mind opened and a softness might be perceived coming over 
the heart of individuals, beneath “ the scales that fence ” our self- 
interest. Wordsworth himself was from home, but his sister kept 
house, and set before us a frugal repast; and we had free access 
to her brother’s poems, the “Ljulcal Ballads,” which were still in 
manuscript, or in the form of “SybiUine Leaves.” I dipped into 
a few of these with great satisfaction, and with the faith of a 
norice. I slept that night in an old room with blue hangings, and 
covered with the round-faced family portraits of the age of George 
I. and II., and from tho wooded declivity of the adjoining park 
that overlooked my ivindow at the daira of day, could 
“ hoar tho loud stag speak.” 
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In the outset of life (end part cniMly at this tune I felt it ao) o tr 
uaa^nnat on has a body to it We ate in a state between eleepiag 
and waking and have indutinct b it glonotis glunpeea of etninge 
shapes and there is al vays something to come better than what we 
see As n our dreams the fnloess of the blood gives warmth had 
reahty to the coinage of the twain so in youth our ideas are clothed 
and fed and pampered with our good sp nta we breathe thick with 
thoughtless happ cess the weight of future years presses on the 
strong { Uses of tbe heart and we repose with undisturbed faith in 
truth and good As we advance we exhaust our fond of enjoyment 
and of hope We are no longer wrapped in lamht-ieoU lolled in 
Elys um As we taste the pleosoros o! life thetr spirit evaporates 
*he sense palls and nothing is left but the phantoms tbe lifeless 
shadows of what ha* been! 

That mom ng as soon as breakfast was over ivs strolled out into 
the park and seating ourselves on the trunk of an old ash^tree that 
stret had along the ground Colendge read aloud with n sonorous 
and mus cal vo ce tbe baUad of Betty Foy " J was sot ent eally 
or soept eally mel oed I saw touches of truth and catore, and took 
the rest for granted. But 10 the Thom ” tbe ^fad Mother " and 
the Oomplamt of a Poor Indian \\onian " I felt that deeper power 
and pathos which have been amce acksowledged 

la ep te of {ndo la emag reasea * sp te 
as the characterise cs of this author and tbe sense of a new style 
and a new sp nt a poetry came over me It had to mo somethin^ 
of the effect that arises from tbe tonuog up of the fresh sod or ci 
the firatwel ome breath of Spni^ 

While yet ttte trembling jeer u unconfirmeA 
Colendge and myself walked back to Btowey that eveTiuip and his 
VO La sounded high 

Of Pnmieoce fvelneitledgai «i 1 and fate 
Fix d fate free wiU, ferekDow edge absol te 

as we passed through ertunog grove by fairy stream or waterfall 
gleaming m the summer moonlight! He lamented that Wonla- 
wortb was not prone enoegb to believe in the tradit onal superst 
t ons of ti e place and that there was a something corporeal a 
»nalfrr-<if faet-nus a clinging to the palpable or often to the petty 
in hiB poetry m consequenio H s genius was not a spint that 
descended to Imn through the air it sprung out of tbe ground 
like a flower or unfolded from a green spray on which the 
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goldfincli sang. Ho said, however (if I remember right), that 
this objection must be confined to his descriptive pieces, that his 
philosopliio poetry had a grand and comprehensive spirit in it, so 
that his soul seemed to inhabit the universe like a palace, and to 
discover truth by intuition, rather than by deduction. Ihe next 
day "Wordsworth arrived tom Bristol at Coleridge’s cottage. I 
think I sea him now. Ho answered in some degree to his friend’s 
description of him, but was more gaimt and Don Quixote-like. Ho 
was quaintly dressed (according to the costume of that unconstrained 
period) in a brown fustian jacket and striped pantaloons. There 
was sometliing of a roll, a lounge, in his gait, not unlike Iiis own 
“ Peter Bell.” There was a severe, worn pressure of thought about 
his temples, a fire in his eye (as if he saw sometliing in objects more 
than the outward appearance), an intense, high, narrow forehead, a 
Roman nose, cheeks furrowed by strong purpose and feeling, and a 
convulsive inclination to laughter about the mouth, a good deal at 
variance with the solemn, stately expression of the rest of his face, 
Chantrey’s bust wants the marking traits ; but he was teased into 
making it regular and heavy: Haydon’s head of him, introduced 
into the “ Entrance of Christ into Jerusalem,” is the most like his 
drooping weight of thought and expression. He B.at down and 
talk^ very paturally and freely, with a mixture of dear, gushing 
accents in liis voice, a deep guttural intonation, and a strong 
tincture of the northern burr, hke the crust on wine He instantly 
began to make havoc of the half of a Cheshire cheese on the table, 
and said, triumphantly, that “ his marriage with experience had not 
been so productive as Mr. Southey’s in teacliing him a knowledge of 
the good things of this life.” Ho had been to see the “ Castle Spectre,” 
by Monk Lewis, while at Bristol, and described it very wdl. He 
said “it fitted the taste of the audience like a glove.” This ad 
caplandum merit was, however, by no means a recommendation of 
it, according to the severe principles of the new school, which reject 
rather than court popular effect. "U’ordsworth, looking out of tho 
low, latticed window, said, “ How beautifully tho sun sets on that 
yellow bank ! ” I thought within myself, “ With what eyes these 
poets see nature ! ” and ever after, when I saw the sunset stream 
upon tho objects facing it, conceived I had made a discovery, or 
thanked Mr. Wordsworth for having made one for me ! We went 
over to All-Foxden again the day following, and Wordsworth read 
us the story of “ Peter Bell ” in the open air ; and tho comment 
upon it bv Ids face and voice was very dilfareut from that of some 
later critics! "Whatever might bo thought of the poem, “his face 
was as a book where men might read strange matters,” and he an- 
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tried hy him and WordawortJi to no how far the public tnato would 
endure poetry written n a more natoraJ and eimple style than had 
hitherto been attempted totally discarding tl o art Sets of poet cal 
diet on and making use only of each words M had probably bwu 
common n tbo most ordui'wy language since the days of Henry II 
Some comparison was introduced between Shaksp©:^ and Milton 
He said be hardly knew wh ch to prefer Shakapeare appeared to 
h m a mere stripling in the art he was as tall and as strong with 
nh utety more act e ty than Milteo but be nerer appeared to hare 
come to man a estate or if he had he would not hare been a man 
but a monster " He spoke with contempt of Gray and with intoler- 
ance of Pope He did not I ke the rers ficat on of the latter He 
obserred that the ears of these couplet-wnten m ght be charged 
with having short memories that could not retam the hannouf of 
whole passages " He thought 1 ttle of Junius as a writer be bad 
a dishke of Dr Johnson and a much higher opuuon of Burke as an 
orator and pol t cian than of Fo« or Ihtt He however thoUoht 
hun very inferior m nehness of style and imagery to some of cur 
oMee prese-wnters part cuUrly Jmmy Tajlor He Used Richard 
son but not F elding nor codd I get him to enter into the ments 
of Ca eb At I ams ” lo short he was profound and discruninst' 
mg witl respect to tboso aathors whom be liked and where he gtve 
Lis judgment fair-pUy capneous perverse and prejudiced m his 
ant path es and d atostes We lo t red on the nbbod sos>4ands " ui 
such talk as this a whole momm^ and I recollect met with a cunous 
seaweed ofwh ch John Chester toldosthecountrynamel Afisher- 
man give Oolcnd^e an account of a boy that hid been drowned the 
d. y before and that they bad tried to save bim at the risk of the r 
own lives He said “ ho did not know how t was that they ven- 
tured but sir we have o vatwt towards one another " This « 
prcssio Coleridge remarked to me was a fine illustrat on of that 
theory of diSintereatcdness which I ( n common with Butler) had 
adopted I broached to him an argiuacnt of mino to prove that 
ltkeni$t was not mere assomat on of ideas I said that the mark m 
the sand put one in mmd of a nians foot not because it was part of 


op n1 impression of a mans foot (for t was quite new) but b®- 

tliat jo"® was 1 ke the shape of a mans foot He assent^ to the 
of this dist net on (which 1 have explained at length else- 
pu*nledhoW the benefit of tbo cunous) and John Chester listened 
eat down at ta^ nterest n the subject but because be was astonished 
AValtcr Scott s or surest anyth ng to Color dge that he did 

game table with the ^dOoIendo® 

OUT right *. small town cotUge^aaoke curling up the valleys where a 

remember eyeing ‘wist 

woody scene around it Iw 
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few evenings before, we had seen the lights gleaming through the 
dark. 

In a day or two after we arrived at Stowey we set out, I on my 
retmn home, and he for Germany. It was a Sunday morning, and 
ho was to preach that day for Dr. Touhnin of Tmmton. I asked 
him if he had prepared an^hing for the occasion. He said he had 
not even thought of the test, hut should as soon as we parted. I 
did not go to hear him — ^this was a fault — but we met in the even- 
ing at Bridgewater. The nest day we had a long day’s walk to 
Bristol, and sat down, I recollect, by a well-side on the road, to cool 
ourselves and satisfy our thirst, when Coleridge repeated to me 
some descriptive hnes of his tragedy of “ Bemorse,” which I must 
say became his mouth and that occasion better than they, some 
years after, did Mr. EUiston’s and the Drury Lane boards — 

“ Oh memory 1 shield me from the -world’s poor strife. 

And give those scenes thino everlasting life.” 

I saw no more of liim for a year or two, dunng which period 
he had been wandering in the Hartz Forest, in Germany; and his 
return was cometary, meteorous, unlike Ins setting out. It was 
not till some time after that I knew his friends Lamb and Southey. 
The last always appears to me (as I first saw him) uith a common- 
place-book tmder his arm, and the first with a hon-mot in his 
mouth. It was at Godwin’s that I met him with Holcroft and 
Coleridge, ivhere they were disputing fiercely which was the best — 
Man a? Ac teas, or man as he is to he. “ Give mo,” says Lamb, “ man 
as he is not -to be.” This saying was the beginning of a fricndsliip 
between us, which I believe still continues. Enough of tins for the 
present. 

“ But tliero is matter for another rhyme. 

And I to this may add a second talc," 


OF PERSONS ONE WOULD WISH TO HAVE SEEN. 
"Como hko shadows — so dop.art.’’ 

Lahti it was, I think, who suggested this subicct, as well as the 
defence of Guy Faux, which I -urged him to execute. As, however, 
ho would undertake neither, I suppose I must do both, a task for 
which he would have been much fitter, no less from the temerity 
than the felicity of his pen : 

" Kovor so sure our rapture to create 
As when it touch'd the brink of oU -wo hate.” 
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Compared with 1 ehall I fear tnalco but a commonplaco p eco 
of b isiness of it but I sbonfd be loth the idea was entirelj lost 
and, besides I may avail mywlf ef some hint* of hia w» the profp«s 
of it I am sometimes I suspect a better reporter of the ideas of 
othti people than eitpoander of vaj osrtL I pursue the one too far 
into paradoi or mysl cism the others I em not bound to follow 
further than I bhe or than seems fa r and reasonable 
On tbe question being started Ayrton said I suppose the two 
hrst persons you would cfctioBO to see would be the two greatest 
names m English bteratnia Sir Isaac Newton and Mr Loclco?" 
In this Ayrton as usual rechoned without his host. Every one 
burst out a laughmg at the expression of Idmbs face m which 
impatience was rcetrained by courtcay Yes the greatest names ” 
he stammered out I sstily hut they were not persons — not per* 
sons” — Not persona?” said Ayrton iookm^ wise and foolish at 
the same t me afra. <1 hia tnumph might be premature That is," 
rejo neil lAmb not charactm you know By Mr BoeVe and 8 r 
Tsaac Newton you mean the Essay on the Uuinsn Understanding 
and tbe Prmcip a which we have to this day Beyond their con- 
tenta there is nothing pcnonally interesting in the men. But 
what we wont to eee any one Mity for u when there is something 
peodiar sinking in the indieidoals more than we can leam from 
tlieir writings and yet are conous to know I dare sar lioeke and 
Newton were very like Kneliere portraits of tbeio. But who could 
paint SbaVspeare®"— Ay " retorted Ayrton there it is then I 
suppose you would prefer seeing him and SWton instead?"— No" 
said I>aiub neither I have seen ee much of 8haVspeare on tl o 
slags and on bookstalls in frontispiecee and on mantelpiecea that 
I am quite tired of tbe everlsstiDg repetition and as to hliltons 
face tbe impress ona that have come down to us of it I do not hke; 
It IS too starched and puntaoical and I should be afraid of losing 
some of the msuna of hia poetry in the leaven of his countenance 
and the precisian s band gown." — 2 shall gueas no more," aaid 

Ayrton IVho is it then yon would bke to see * ui his habit as he 
hved if yon had your choice of the whole range of English litera- 
ture?" rAmb then named 8 r Thomas Browne end Eulke GrevHJe 
the friend of Sir Philip Sidney as the two worth es whom he should 
feel tho greatest pleasure to encounter on the floor of his apartment 
m their nightgown and slij^icia and to exchange fnendly greeting 
with them. At this Ayrton laughed outright and conce red Lamb 
was jesting with him but o« no one followed his example he 
thought there might be something in it and waited for an erpla- 
nat on m a state of whimsical anspense. Lamb then (as well as I 
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can remember a conversation that passed twenty years ago — liow 
time slips ! ) went on as follows : — “ The reason why I pitch upon 
these two authors is, that their writings are riddles, and they them- 
selves the most mysterious of personages. They resemble the sooth- 
sayers of old, who dealt in dark hints and doubtful oracles ; and I 
shoiild like to ask them the meaning of what no mortal but them- 
selves, I should suppose, can fathom. There is Dr. Johnson ; I have 
no curiosity, no strange uncertainty about him ; he and Boswell 
together have pretty weU let me into the secret of what passed 
thiough his mind. He and other writers like liim are sufBciently 
explicit : my friends whose repose I should be tempted to disturb 
(were it in my power) are implicit, ine.vtricable, inscrutable. 

“ "When I look at that obscure but gorgeous prose composition, 
the ‘ Um-burial,’ I seem to myself to look mto a deep abyss, at the 
bottom of which are hid pearls and rich treasure ; or it is like a 
stately labyrinth of doubt and withering speculation, and I would 
invoke the spirit of the author to lead me through it. Besides, who 
would not be curious to see the lineaments of a man who, having 
himself been twice married, wished that mankind were propagated 
like trees 1 As to Fulke Greville, he is hke nothmg but one of his 
own ‘ Prologues spoken by the ghost of an old king of Ormus,’ a 
truly formidable and inviting personage : his style is apocalyptical, 
cabalistical, a knot worthy of such an apparition to untie ; and for 
the unravelling a passage or two, I woidd stand the brunt of an 
encounter with so portentous a commentator ! ” — “ I am afraid, in 
that case,” said Ayrton, “ that if the mystery were once cleared up, 
the merit might be lost ; ” and turning to me, whispered a friendly 
apprehension, that wliile Lamb continued to admire these old crabbed 
authors, he would never become a popular writer. Dr. Donne was 
mentioned as a writer of the same period, with a very interesting 
coimtenance, whose history was singular, and whose meamng was 
often quite as wicomeatalle, without a personal citation from the 
dead, as that of any of his contemporaries. . . . 

Some one then inquired of Lamb if wo could not see from the 
window the Temple walk in wliich Chaucer used to take his exercise; 
and on his name being put to the vote, I was pleased to find that 
there was a general sensation in his favour in all but Ayrton, 
who said something about the ruggedness of the metre, and even 
objected to the quaintness of the orthography. I was vexed at 
this superficial gloss, pertinaciously reducing everything to its oivn 
trite level, and asked “ if ho did not think it would be worth while 
to scan the eye that had first greeted the Muse in that dim twilight 
and early dawn of English literature ; to see the head round which 
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And with what a fine turn of indignant flattery ho addreascs lard 

Ixihnghroke 

Why rail they then tt bat one wreath of mine. 

Oh ! oll-Aococipluh d SU John deck thy ehrtno T 

Or tiim," continued Tam h, with a alight hectic on bia cheek and hr* 
eye glistening, “ to tus hst of early fnenda 

* But why then pablidit Giworille the polite. 

And knowing tv alab, would tell ms 1 could wnto 
Well natured Garth indamod wiUi early praue 
And Coagrere lored, and Swift endar^ my lay* 

The cocrtly Talbot Somen, ShelSeld read 
Erhi Riitred lloetMcter would nod tba haad , 

And St. John a aelf fgreat llryden a fnend tefoce) 

IleeeiTad with open arm* aoa poet more 
nappy my atudies if by thcae approred I 
UappiCTtbeiraotbor >t by these betored I 
From these the world will judge of men and books, 

Kot from the Burneta, Oldioizon* aod Cooka " 

Here hu voice totally luted him, Mid ihiowiog down the hook, he 
sud, “ Do yoQ think I would not wish to here been fnends with 
such s Dun u ttus f ” 

“ What say you to Diydeo ?*— “ He rather made a show of him- 
sell, and court^ popolanty m that lowest temple of tame, a coffee* 
shop, so aa m some measore to Tulgsnse css's idea of him- Pope, 
on the contrary reached the very beau ideal of what a poets hlo 
should be , and his fane while linog seemed to be an emanation 
from that which was to circle his name after death He was so far 
enviable (and one would feel proud to have witnessed the rare 
apectaclo in him) that be was almost the only poet and man of 
genius who met with his reward on this nde of the tomb, who 
realised m fnends, fortune, the esteem of the world, the most 
sanguine hopes of a youthful ambitioii. and who found that sort of 
patronat,o from the great during his lifetime which they w^uld be 
thought anxious to bestow upon bim after his death Read Gay’s 
verses to him on hia supposed retom from Greece, after his trans- 
lation of Homer was finished, and say if you would not gladly join 
tho bright procession that weloom^ him home, or sco it once 
more land at Whitehall stairs” — -“Still," said Mrs Reynolds, “I 
would rather have seen him talking with Patty Blount, or nding by 
m a coronet-coach with Lady Maty Wortley Montagu 1 ” 

Erasmus Philhpe, who was deep in a game of piquet at the other 
end of the room, whispered to Martin Bumty to ask if Jimixis 
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would not be a fit person to invoke from the dead. “ Yes,” said 
Lamb, “ provided he would agree to lay aside his mask.” 

We were now at a stand for a short time, when Kelding was 
mentioned as a candidate ; only one, however, seconded the proposi- 
tion. “Richardson?” — “By all means, but only to look at him 
tlu-ough the glass-door of his back-shop, hard at work upon one of 
his novels (the most extraordinary contrast that ever was presented 
between an author and his works) ; not to let him come behind his 
counter, lest he should want you to turn customer, or to go upstairs 
wrth him, lest he should offer to read the first manuscript of ‘ Sir 
Charles Grandison,’ which was originally written in eight-and-twenty 
volumes octavo, or get out the letters of his female correspondents, 
to prove that Joseph Andrews was low.” 

There was but one statesman in the whole of English history that 
atiy one expressed the least desire to see — Oliver Cromwell, with his 
fine, frank, rough, pimply face, and wily policy ; and one enthusiast, 
John Bunyan, the immortal author of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress ” It 
seemed that if he came into the room, dreams would follow him, 
and that each person would nod under his golden cloud, “nigh- 
sphered in heaven,” a canopy as strange and stately as any in 
Homer. 

Of aU persons near our own time, Garrick’s name was received 
with the greatest enthusiasm, who was proposed by Barron Field. 
Ho presently superseded both Hogarth nnd Handel, who had been 
talked of, but then it was on condition that he should act in tragedy 
and comedy, in the play nnd the farce, “Lear” and “ Wildair” and 
“ Abel Drugger.” What a sight for sore eyes that would be! "Who 
would not part with a year’s income at least, almost ivith a year of 
his natural life, to be present at it ? Besides, as he could not act 
alone, and recitations are unsatisfactory things, what a troop he 
must bring with him! — the silver-tongued Barry, and Quin, and 
Shuter and Weston, and Mrs. Clive and Mrs. Pritchard, of whom I 
have heard my father speak as so great a favourite when he was 
young. This would indeed be a revival of the dead, the restoring 
of art; and so much the more desirable, as such is the lurking 
scepticism mingled with our overstrained admiration of past excel- 
lence, that though we have the speeches of Burke, the portraits 
of Reynolds, the writings of Goldsmith, and the conversation of 
Johnson, to show what people could do at that period, and to con- 
firm the universal testimony to the merits of Garrick; yet, as it 
was before our time, we have our misgiidngs, as if ho was probably, 
after all, little better than a Bartlomy Fair actor, dressed out to 
play Macbeth in a scarlet coat and laced cocked hat. For one. 
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I ihciuld hliO to haro »oon and beard wjlb my own eye* and ean. 
Certainly, by all aocounta, il any ono wta erer pioTcd by the tmo 
histnonic <w lu, it waa Garnck When bo followed tlio Gboat m 
“ Ilamlct," lie did not drop the eword, aa moat actor* do, behind the 
aeenca, but kept Uie point raised the whole way roesd, so fully waa 
bo pesanwed with Vbo idea, or an anaioua not to Iceo »'f,bt of bis pant 
for a moment On«, at a eplcndid dinner-pnrty at Lord 
they suddenly muned Oamck, and could not Imagine what was 
become of Jiiin, till they were drawn to the window the con- 
vuIkto seteama and pcala of lanpbUr of a joong Dogro lioy,whoarM 
tollmg on the ground In an ecaUay of dcbght to eeo G amck mimick- 
ing a turkoy-eocle in the courtyard, with tua coat-Uil etuck out 
licliind, and in a aoeming flntterof feathered rage and pnda Of our 
party only two {<eraona prrwnt had seen tho llntiah Itoacius, ami 
tli<y Btwtncd aa willing aa the mt to mew tlioir aerpoatotaiice with 
tbeir old favourite 


tto were uiteimptod in the hey-day and niid<ar«erof this fanciful 
speculation by a gmrabler la a comefi who dedartd it was a aliame 
to make all Uiii rout about a mete ija>w and larce-wntcr, to the 
neglect and eielosion of the fine old dnmatiata, the contmporancs 
and nrala of ^hikspeare l^b eaid be bad astiapitod this objeo' 
lion when bo bad named theaatboTol‘‘Maitapha" and^Alabasr 
and, out of capnoe, insisted upon keeping hitn to tvprcsoni^ -^0“ 
in preference to the wild, bsn^raitted cnthnaiaat. Kit 
thosceton of 8t Anri*,t>eleUr,wiUi biamclaaeboly yew-tl^’f*“' 
dcatlia-Leids to Ducker, who wea but a puruloai piroeerl* 
loluminoiis Ileywood, and ctcd to BonumciTit and FletcLerV^**** 
HO mujit offend by cnmptunentmg the wrong anthnr on tbcij? 
piroJuctions Lord Drooke, on the Contrary, stood quito by bf^ 
or, in CoH ley a words, was " a vast apecice atone ” borne one ^ 
at tbo drcumatanco of hie being a lord, which rather startled I*"** 
but be said a phest would pctlisyo dispcaiso with atnet 
on being regularly addraased by hia title. Urn Jonsoii dindSi Cut 
suffrages pretty equally Some wero afraid ho would begin to traduce 
feliakspcaro, who was not prceent to dofend himsolf "If liogrow* 
disagreeable, ” it was whispered aloud, "thcro u Godwin can match 
him." At length his romantic nsit to Drummond of tfawtbomden 


was mentioned, and tamed the scalo m hia favour 
Lamb inquireil if there was any one that was hanged that I would 
choose to mention And I answered, "Eugeno Aram " Thepamoof 
the ' Admirable Onthton" was suddenly started as a splendid example 
of irarfe talents, so different from the generality of his countrymen 
This choice was mightily aj^woved ^ a NorUi-Bnton present, who 
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declared himself descended from that prodigy of learning and ac- 
complislunent, and said he had family plate in his possession as 
vondiers for the fact, with the initials A. C . — Admirable Grichton / 
Hunt laughed, or rather roared, as heartily at this as I should think 
he has done for many years. 

The last-named Mitre-courtier then wished to know whether there 
were any metaphysicians to whom one might be tempted to apply 
the wizard spell. I replied, there were only six in modern times 
deservhig the name — Hohhes, Berkeley, Butler, Hartley, Hume, 
Leibnitz, and perhaps Jonathan Edwards, a Massachusetts man. 
As to the French, who talked fluently of having created, this science, 
there was not a tittle in any of their writings that was not to be 
found literally in the authors I had mentioned. [Home Tooke, who 
might have a claim to come in under the head of Grammar, was stiU 
living.] None of these names seemed to excite much interest, and 
I did not plead for the reappearance of those who might be thought 
best fitted by the abstracted nature of their studies for the present 
spiritual and disembodied state, and who, even while on this living 
■ stage, were nearly divested of common flesh and blood. As Ayrton, 
with an uneasy, fidgety face, was about to put some question about 
— Air. Locke and Dugald Stewart, he was prevented by Martin Burney, 

•hq observed, "If J was here, he would undoubtedly be for 

with tneup those profoimd and redoubted socialists, Thomas Aquinas 
Ho presfons Scotus.” I said this might be fair enough in him ivho 
talked oad, or fancied he had read, the original works, but I did not 
and coij-w we could have any right to call up these authors to give 
“Abel count of themselves in person, till we had looked into their 
wouldjjgs. 

Ids nar this time it should seem that some rumour of our whimsical 
alone,ieration had got wind, and had disturbed the irritable genus in 
must • shadowy abodes, for we received messages from several candi- 
Shutei5 that we had just been thinking of. Gray declined our invita- 
tion’ though he had not yet been asked ; Gay offered to come, and 
bring in his hand the Duchess of Bolton, the original Polly ; Steele 
and Addison left their cards as Captain Sentry and Sir Roger de 
Coverley; Swift came in and sat dovm without speaking a word, 
and quitted the room as abruptly ; Otway and Chatterton were seen 
lingering on the opposite side of the Styx, but could not muster 
enough between them to pay Charon his fare ; Thomson fell asleep 
in the boat, and was rowed back again ; and Bums sent a low fellow, 
one John Barleycorn, an old companion of his, who had conducted 
him to the other world, to say that he had during his lifetime been 
drawn out of his retirement as a show, only to be made an excise- 
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m«nof,»nd tbit h® would r»t)>«rBm*5nwbcro ho **«. irodcoirwl, 
liowercr, to iJuko h*nda hj bia w p r w tntatjrt^— tho bond, tho* ln-M 
out, wu m ■ bunun^ ftrrcr, »ad ahook prodi^ously 

Tho room wm bun^ nitmd with mtr*! portniU of eminent 
pauiters ^Vlulo wq wera dobatuis whether we ehonld demand 
rpi<cch with thceo mutert ©f mote eloquenrc, whoeo fiatures were 
•o familiar to ns. It en.ra(d that *11 at onn they glided from their 
frames, and seated thcmatlree at aome littlo distance from us. There 
was Leonardo, with bis majcetM twanl and watclifal eye, haring 
a bust of Archimcdot before him, neat him was nafhael a graceful 
bead tiimctl round to tho tomanca, and on bu other sfla was 
Lucrctia Ihirgia, wilb calm, golden locks , hticLviI Angelo bad 
plaeol the moikl of 6L Peters on the table before bun , Correggio 
Lad an an^tl at bis side , Titian was seated with bis muttoas between 
bunKlf and O lorgione , Guido was arcomfonietl by bit own Aorora, 
who took a dico-box from hun , Claude held a minor in hia band , 
niibtus {wtUsl a beautiful puither (iol to by a aa'yr) on the head, 
\tndyke appeared as his own Pans, and I^embrandt was bid under 
fin, gold chains, and ]«*^s, which Sir Joshua eyol closely, hoMing 
bis liand so as to shade his forehead. JTot a wp^ wa* spoken , and 
as ws roes to do them bomage, theystiU (wtaented tho sumo nirfaeo 
to the new hot being repreaontalions of bring people, 

we got nd of tlie sp1codt<t *i<pantiona by signs and dumb show 
At soon as they had melted into thin air, there was a loud noiao at 
tho outer door, and we found it was Oiotto, Cimabuo, and Gbiiv 
lanihuo, who had been raised tiom the dead by their earnest desire 
to siv Chur lUcistnous sucoamot^— 

' ttlMwe nsma* CD earth 
Id FaDe • eternal reosrdi tire for aye I * 

Pending them gme, they hsd no ambition to be eecn after them, 
and moarnfully withdrew *'EgidI* Mid Lamb, "theeo are the 
very (ellowe I should like to here bad some talk with, to know how 
they could eco to paint when alt was dark around them.' 

“ But shall we bare nothing to eay f " intcrrc^ted O J " to 

the ‘Legend of Good Women P’“ — 'Name, name, Sir J — ,*cned 
Hunt ui a boisterous tone of friendly exultation, “name as many as 

you please without reeerro or fear of molestation I” J was 

perplexed between so many amiable recollections, that the name of 
the lady of his choice exjured in a ponsire whiff of his pipe, and 
Iamb impatiently declared for the I>uchcss of Newcastle Sirs 
UutchinsoQ was tio sooner mentioned, than she earned the day 
from the IhicLees, We were the lees eobatons on this subject of 
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filling np the posthumous lists of Good "Women, as there was already 
one in the room as good, as sensible, and in all respects as exem- 
plary as the best of them could be for their lives ! “ I should like 
vastly to have seen Ninon de I’Bndos,” said that incomparable 
person ; and this immediately put us in mind that we had neglected 
to pay honour due to our friends on the other side of the Channel ; 
Voltaire, the patriarch of levity, and Rousseau, the father of sen- 
timent; Montaigne and Rabelais (great in wisdom and in wit); 
Molifere and that illustrious group that are collected roimd liim 
(in the print of that subject) to hear him read his comedy of the 
“Taituffe” at the house of Ninon; Racine, Ia Fontaine, Roche- 
foucauld, St. Evremont, &c. 

“There is one person,” said a shrill, querulous voice, “I would 
rather see than aU. these — ^Don Quixote ! ” 

“Come, come!” said Hunt; “I thought we should have no 
heroes, real or fabulous. What say you, Mr. Lamb? Are you for 
eking out your shadowy Ust with such names as Alexander, Julius 
Cajsax, Tamerlane, or Ghengis Khan ? ” — “ Excuse me,” said Lamb : 
“ on the subject of characters in active life, plotters and disturbers 
of the world, I have a crotchet of my own, which I beg leave to 
reserve.” — ^“No, nol come out with your worthies 1” — “What do 
you think of Guy Fawkes and Judas Iscariot ? ” Hunt turned an 
eye upon him like a wild Indian, but cordial and full of smothered 
glee. “Your most exquisite reason I" was echoed on all sides; 
and Ayrton thought that Lamb had now fairly entangled himself. 
“ Why, I cannot but tlunk,” retorted be of the wistful countenance, 
“ that Guy Fawkes, that poor, fluttering annual scareciow of straw 
and rags, is an ill-used gentleman. I would give something to 
see Mm sitting pale and emaciated, surrounded by his matches 
and his barrels of gunpowder, and expecting the moment that was 
to transport him to Paradise for his heroic self-devotion; but if 
I say any more, there is that fellow Godwin ivfll make something 
of it. And as to Judas Iscariot, my reason is different. 1 would 
fain see tho face of him who, having dipped Ms hand in the same 
dish with tho Son of Man, could afterwards betray Him. I have 
no conception of sudi a tiling ; nor have I ever seen any picture 
(not even Leonardo’s very fine one) that gave me the least idea 
of it." — “ You have said enough, Mr. Lamb, to justify your choice ” 

“ Oh ! ever right, hlenomus — ever right 1 ” 

“ There is only one otlier person I can ever think of after this,” 
continued Lamb; but without mentioning a name that once put 
on a semblance of mortality. “ If Shakspearo was to come into the 
room, wo should aU rise up to meet him ; but if that person was 
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to come into it, we should *11 EaU down *ad try to kus the hem oJ 
Ilia garment I ” 

An a lady present seemed now to get uneasy at the turn the 
conversation had taken, we rose op to go The morning hioke 
with that dim dub oua light by wh di Giotto Cunabue and 
Gh lands o mnst have seen to paint their earliest works and we 
parted to meet again and renew aunlar top ca at night the nest 
night and the night after that liU that ni„ht over^sccad Enrope 
whicl saw no dawn. The same event in troth broke op onr little 
Cod wess that broke np the great one But that was to meet 
again our dehberationa have never been resumed. 


TOLERATION 

[From tb« Enay On Party SpwiL"] 

Wb may be intolerant even in advocating the cause of tolemt on, 
and so bent on making proedytes to fr^thinbng u to allow no 
one to think freely bat ounelvee The meet boundless liberality in 
appearance may amoast in reality to the most monstrous ostn^m 
of opinion not condemning this or that tenet or standing up for 
this or that sect or party hnt in a tapered ous eupenonty to ell 
sects and part ee si ke and proecnbing to one sweep ng clause all 
arts seieDces opimons and pursuits but our own. Till the t mo of 
Locke and Toland a general tolerat on was never dreamt of it was 
thought right on all hands to punish and disconntenanoo heret cs 
and Bchismat os but each party altemataly claimed to be true 
Christians and orthodox behevera Daniel De Foe who spent his 
whole life and wasted his Rtrcngth in asserting the right of tho 
Diaieutcrs to a Tolerat on (and got nothing for his pa ns but the 
p Ikjty) waa ecandalued at the ptopceal of the gHiHal principle, 
and was e<]uaUy strenuous a excladmg Quakers Anabaptists Soci> 
n ans Sceptics and all who did oat ^res in the aemtioU of Chns- 
tiamty— that is who A d not agree with him— from the benefit of 
sneh an ndulgence to tender consmences We wonder at the cmelt es 
formerly practised upon the Jews is there anything won lerful m 
t? They were at that t me the only people to make a butt and a 
fji\hear of to set up as a mark of mdigu ty and as a fo I to our 
self love for the/erre nnivra pnne pie that is within ns and always 
craving ts prey to run down to worry and make sport of at diEcr> 
t on and without mercy the unvarying uniformity and impl cit 
faith of the Catholic Church had mpn^ silence and put a curb on 
our jamog dissensions heart-burmi^ and 21 blood, so that we had 
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no pretence for quarrelling among ourselves for the glory of God or 
the salvation of men; — a JonnAinTS Bruno, an Atheist or sorcerer^ 
once in a way, would hardly suffice to stay the stomach of our 
theological rancour ; we therefore fell with might and main upon 
the Jews as ^forlorn hope in this dearth of objects of spite or zeal; 
or when the whole of Europe was reconciled to the bosom of holy 
hlother Church, went to the Holy Land in search of a difference of 
opinion, and a ground of mortal offence ; but no sooner was there 
a division of the Christian world, than Papists fell on Protestants 
or Schismatics, and Schistnatics upon one another, with the same 
loving fury as they had before fallen upon Turks and Jews. The 
disposition is always there, like a muzzled mastiff; the pretext only 
is wanting ; and this is furnished by a name, which, as soon as it is 
affixed to different sects or parties, gives us a licence, we think, to let 
loose upon them all our malevolence, domineering humour, love of 
power, and wanton mischief, as if they were of different species. 
The sentiment of the pious English bishop was good, who, on seeing 
a criminal let to execution, exclaimed, *' There goes my wicked self ! ” 


ON THE PEELING OP IMMORTALITY IN YOUTH. 

No young man believes he shall ever die. It was a saying of my 
brother's, and a fine one. There is a feelmg of Eternity in youth 
which makes us amends for everything. To be young is to be ns 
one of the Immortals. One half of time indeed is spent — the other 
half remains in store for us, with all its countless treasures, for 
there is no lino drawn, and wo see no limit to our hopes and wishes. 
We make the coming age our own — 

“The vast, tbo unbounded prospect lies before as.” 

Death, old age, are words ivitbout a me.aning, a dream, a fiction, 
with which wo have nothing to do. Others may have undergone, 
or may still undergo them — wo “bear a charmed life,” which laughs 
to scorn all such idle fancies. As, in setting out on a delightful 
journey, wo strain our eager sight forward, 

“ Bidding the lovely scenes at distance hail,” 

.and ECO no end to prospect after prospect, new objects presenting 
themselves ns we advance, so in the outset of life we see no end to 
our desu'cs nor to the opportunities of gratifying them. We liavo 
as yet toimd no obstacle, no disposition to flag, and it seems that 
wo can go on so for ever. We look round in a new world, full of 
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Me and motion, and eeaselesa progress, and feel in owselves all 
the Vigour and spirit to keep pace vith it, and do not foresee from 
any present signs how wo shall be left behind m the race, decline 
mto old age, and drop mto the grave It is the simpliaty and, 
as it were, abstractedness of onr feelings m youth that (so to speak) 
identifies us with nature and (our experience being weak and our 
passions strong) makes us fanc^ ourselves unmortal like it Our 
short-lived connection with beiog, we fondly flatter ourselves, is 
an indissoluhle and lasting anion As infants smile and sleep, we 
ate rocked m the cradle of onr desires, and hushed into fancied 
security by the roar of the universe around us — we quaff the cup 
of life with eager thirst without draining it, and ]oy and hope seem 
ever mantling to the bnm— ob)ects press around us, filling the mind 
with their magnitude and with the throng of desires that wait upon 
them, BO that there is no room for the thoughts of deatK We are 
too much dasaled hy the gorgeousnees and novelty of the bright 
waking dream about us to discern the dun shadow lingering for 
us in the distance Kor would the bold that Me has taken of ns 
porcut us to detach our thoughts that way, even if we could We 
are too much absorbed in present objects and punuiis While the 
spint of youth remains unimpaired, ere " the wue of Me is drunk,' 
we are like people intoxicated or lo a fever, who are burned away 
by the violence of their own accsatioas it is only as present objects 
begin to psU upon the sense, as we have been disappointed id our 
favounte pursuits, cut off from our closest ties, that we by dogtsos 
become weaned from the world, that passion loosens its hold upon 
futurity, and that we begin to oontemf^ate as in a glass darkly the 
possibility of partmg with it for good Till then, the example of 
others has no effect upon ns Casualties we aioid, the slow 
approaches of age we {^ay at hxdt-and-Kek with Like the foolish 
fat leuUion m Sterne, who hears that blaster Bobby is dead, our 
only reflection is, “ So am not 1 1 " The idea of death, instead of 
staggering our confidence, only socins to strengthen and enhance 
our sense of the possession and enjoyment of Me Others may fall 
around us like leaves, or be mowed down by the scythe of Time 
like grass these are hut metaphors to the unreflectmg, buoyant 
ears and overweening presnmption of youth It is not till we see 
the flowers of Love, Hope, and Joy withering around us, that we 
give up the flattering delnsMDa that before led us on^ and that the 
emptiness and dreariness of the prospect before us reconciles us 
hypothetically to the silence of tlie grave 
Life is indeed a strange gift, and ita pnvilegea are most mysterious. 
No wonder, when it is first granted to us, that onr gratitude, our 
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admiration, and our delight should prevent us from reflecting on 
our own notliingness, or from thinking it will ever he recalled. Our 
first and strongest impressions are borrowed from the mighty scene 
that is opened to us, and we unconsciously transfer its durability as 
well as its splendour to ourselves. So newly found, wo cannot think 
of parting with it yet, or at least put off that consideration sine die. 
Like a rustic at a fair, wo are full of amazement and rapture, and 
have no thought of going home, or that it will soon be night. We 
know om: erdstence only by omnelves, and confound our knowledge 
with the objects of it. We and Nature are therefore one. Other- 
wise the illusion, the “ feast of reason and the flow of soul,” to which 
wo are invited, is a mockery and a cruel insult. We do not go from 
a play till the last act is ended and the lights are about to be ex- 
tinguished, But the fairy face of Nature still sliiues on : shall w’o 
be called away before the curtain falls, or ere we have scarce had 
a glimpse of what is going on? lake children, om* stepmother 
Nature holds us up to see the raree-show of the universe, and then, 
as if we were a binden to her to support, lets us fall down again. 
Yet what brave sublunary things docs not this pageant present, 
like a ball ovfSte of the universe 1 

To see the golden sun, the azure sky, the outstretched ocean ; to 
walk upon the green earth, and be lord of a thousand oreatmres ; to 
look down yawning precipices or over distant sunny vales ; to see the 
world spread out tmder one’s feet on a map ; to bring the stars near ; 
to view the smallest insects through a microscope ; to read history, 
and consider the revolutions of empire and the successions of gene- 
rations ; to hear of the glory of Tyre, of Sidon, of Babylon, and of 
Susa, and to say aU these were before me and are now nothing ; to 
say I exist in such a point of time, and in such a point of space ; to 
bo a spectator and a part of its ever-moving scene ; to witness the 
change of season, of spring and autumn, of winter and summer ; to 
feel hot and cold, pleasure and pain, beauty and deformity, right 
and wrong; to be sensible to the accidents of nature; to consider 
the mighty world of eye and ear ; to listen to the stock-dove’s notes 
amid the forest deep ; to journey over moor and mountain ; to hear 
the midnight sainted choir ; to visit bghted halls, or the cathedral’s 
gloom, or sit in crowded theatres and see life itself mocked ; to study 
the works of art and refine the sense of beauty to agony ; to worship 
fame, and to dream of immortality ; to look upon the Vatican, and 
to read Shnkspeare; to gather up the wisdom of the ancients, and to 
pry into the fnture ; to listen to the trump of war, the shout of 
victory ; to question history os to the movements of the human 
bei'xt ; to seek for truth ; to plead the cause of humanity; to over- 

r 
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look the worlil aa if time and liatara poured their treasure* at our 
feet— to bo and to do all this, and then in a laouicnl to l-o nothin’ 
— to hare it all snstchoil from ua liy a jugclir’s tnck or a jihantas- 
magortu 1 There u aomethmg in this transition from all to nothing 
tliat shocks as and damj* the enthusiasm of youth now fluslicd with 
hope and pleasure, and wo cast the eomfortleoa thought as far from 
ns as we can. In tbo first enjoyment of the cstato of life wo discard 
the fear of dehta and duns, and neter tlunlc of the final payment of 
our groat debt to h oturo. Art, we know, la long , We, we flatter our- 
selroB, sliould be ao too tVo aco noendof thodifileultics and delays 
wQ have to encounter perfection is elow of attainment, and we must 
hare time to accomplish it ifi The fame of the groat names we look 
up to la immortal and shall not we who contemplate it imbiho a por- 
tion of ethereal fire, the dicina parlievla eurtr, which notlung can 
extinguish P A wnnkU in Jtembraadt or in N atura take* whole days 
to resolve itself into its component (uuls, its softenings and its tharp- 
nesecs , we refine upon our perfections, and unfold the intncacios of 
Nature ^Vhat a prospect forth* future I \Mjit a task hare we not 
beguni AndshaUweboarmtcdintbeiniddloofitP ^^edODOtR>uot 
our tiioe thus employed lo«t,oroar pains thrown away, wedonotflag 
or grow tired, but gam now rigour at our endless Usk Shall Time, 
then, grudge us to finish what wa bare begun, and have formed a 
compact With Nature to do ? tVhy not fill up the blank that la loft 
ns m this manner f 1 hare looked for henn at a Ttembrandt with- 
out being conscious of ttie flight of time, but with arer-now wonder 
and delight, hare thought that not only my own but another exist- 
once I could pass in the same manner This rarefied, refined exist- 
ence seemed to hare no end, nor stmt, nor pnnciple of decay in it 
The print would remain, long after I who looked on it had become 
the prey of worms The thing seems in itself out of all reason 
health, strength, appetite, ore ot^toeed to the idea of death, and wo 
are not ready to cr^it it tiU we hare found our illusions vanished 
and our hopes grown cold. Objects in youth, from novelty, Ac,, 
are stamped upon the brain with such force and integrity that one 
thinks nothing can remora or obhterate them They are riveted 
there, and appear to us aa an element of our nature It must be a 
mere violence that destroys them, not a natural decay In the very 
strength of this persuasion wo ecem to enjoy an age by anticipntion. 

melt down years into a single moment of intense sympathy, 
and by anticipating the fruits defy the ravages of time If, then, 
a single moment of our Lres is worth years, shall we set any limits 
to Its total value and ext^tP A^in, does it not happen that so 
secure do we think ourselves of an indefinite penod of existence, that 
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at times, when left to ourselves, and impatient of novelty, wo feel 
annoyed at what seems to us the slow and creeping progress of tune, 
and argue that if it always moves at this tedious snail's-pace it wiU 
never come to an end ? How ready are we to sacrifice any space of 
time wliich separates us from a favourite object, httle thinking that 
before long we shall find it move too fast 1 

For my part, I started in life with the French Revolution, and I 
have lived, alas ! to see the end of it. But I did not foresee this 
result. My sun arose with the first dawn of liberty, and I did not 
think how soon both must set. The new impulse to ardour given to 
men’s minds imparted a congenial warmth and glow to nune ; we 
were strong to run a race together, and I little dreamed that long 
before mine was set the sun of liberty would turn to blood, or set 
once more in the night of despotism. Since then, I confess, I have 
no longer felt myself young, for with that my hopes fell. 

I have since turned my thoughts to gathering up soma of the 
fragments of my early recollections, and putting them into a form 
to which I might occasionally revert. The futine was barred to m3' 
progress, and I turned for consolation and encouragement to the 
past. It is thus that, while we find our personal and substantial 
identity vanisliing from us, we strive to gain a reflected and vicarious 
one in our thoughts : we do not like to perish wholly, and wish to 
bequeath ora names, at least, to posterit3'. As long as we c.an make 
our cherished thoughts and nearest interests live in the minds of 
others, we do not appear to have retired altogether from the stage. 
We still occupy the breasts of others, and exert an influence and 
power over them, and it is only ora bodies that are reduced to dust 
and powder. Our favourite speculations still find encouragement, 
and we make as great a figure in the eye of the world, or perhaps 
a greater, than in ora lifetime. The demands of our self-love are 
thus satisfied, and these are the most imperious and imremitting. 
Besides, if by our intellectual superiority we survive ourselves in 
this world, b3' our lirtues and faith we may attain an interest in 
another and a higher state of being, and may thus bo recipients at 
the same time of men and of angels. 

“ E’en from tho tomb tho voioo of Kotoro cries, 

E’en in our ashes live their wonted fires.” 

As WO grow old, our sense of the value of time becomes vivid. 
Notliing else, indeed, seems of any consequence. Wo can never 
ceaso wondering that that which has ever been should cease to bo. 
Wo find many things remain the same : why, then, should thoro be 
change in us ? Tliis adds a convulsive grasp of whatever is, a sense 
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«f a filltc 0 M L n<m}fM in cH wv mw. Imt of iho fii3I {n.py 
leiUnj, of youth tMluJg etulenm *fl I »TtTj juct m it »!> u fU 
tnd r»i I — * »hiU»l ■epdel r», far mifuKit but f til of rarwur^ 
wid all mdeannoat with a. Tha worV! I« a « tdi l! at jaU «a f 
wjt! faliw ahowi anil app«r»aew Tho a mj! city of yw 0 ll«» 
on f lu „ «ij«ctat»n tho bottvllcaa raj torus aro ipm» wo tt.ly 
II k f p-tt ng out of it aa well as wo can anti without any Kr*« 
tmat-ljinco or ant»yanr« TLoflnth of iUoalon orra th« 07cnp-«xrt 
rctrtj«'jn<^ of (Qiit ^ya anl bO[«w la urcr tf we can tl p out (/f 
hfu a tl out uvl >1 ty can cacape w th 1 ttle tnlily infimi ty atv! 
framo our mintla to the calm an.1 R«f«ctahle cottif wnre if /'tif-ft a 
bef iro wu ntum to ( byt cal r-oU ingm^ it b aa much as w« oui 
expect tt 0 do not da wholly at our d -otha we hare tiw ul Icrwl 
away grailually lon„ btf ire. FaniUy aft r faculty Intcrrat aft r 
t net attac) n n t aft t attac) oent disappear wo ar« torn fron 
uurad c« wl Is hr ng yn^r after year ana na no longer Um> aanu* 
an 1 Icatl only enru nui the last fragment of what we were to tbo 
^raru Tliat wu ahould wear oot by alow atagre ami dwusdJe at 
bat nto nuU 11 ^ b not wondcrfsl when erm in ear prime our 
atrong at mprceaioos loam little trace but for the motn nt azvl 
we are the maturua of petty orcumitAnco flow 1 ttle cfTwt b 
made on ui n onr beet days by tlie books we hare ns 1 tl e mnrw 
wo hare wit carwd the i^naat ona we bare pme U relish i Th nk 
only of tlnf'cl ‘*awe cTpcrMnee In mdiriM a Cne roman x (one 
of b r ttiiltcra (or instAoce) what Uauty what eull m ty wl at 
1 tenet what I cart-rco ling cmoliousl ion would aupjoeo (lie 
f'clnge you then cxjicn ■no'd weull lut (or erer or a blue the 
n n I to tl c r own liarmony and tut 0 while we an reading it 
accins as ( nntlung could orrr put u out of our way or trm bio us 
— tl 0 first ajliuh of mud that we get on cnlcrnng the itrett, Uio 
fint twopenou we aro (boated out of the feel ng rassh«s dean 
out of our minds an 1 we booomo the prey of petty and annoyin^ 
circumstfLi cu The mind soars to the lolty it u at Imme n tl e 
grorel the d -igrecablo and the 1 ttle Anl yet wo worn! r 
that ago bI oul 1 bo feeble and quemlous — that the freehness of 
youth sho Id fade away lV>th worlds would hardly satisfy the 
oxtraragaoco 0 ! our dcair» and of our prtsumpt on. 


[ProiD the Esssy U adsod Uolirs 
Usptt aro they whol re in the dream of their own existcnoe and 
SCO sll th n(,s n tl e light of their own minds who wsllc by faith 
and hope to whom the guiding star of their youth stH shines from 
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afar, and into whom the spirit of the world has not entered ! They 
have not been “ hurt by the archers,” nor has the iron entered their 
souls. They live in the midst of arrows and of death, unconscious 
of harm. The evil things come not nigh them. The shafts of ridi- 
cule pass unheeded by, and malice loses its sting. The example 
of vice does not rankle in their breasts, hke the poisoned sliirt of 
N essus. Evil impressions fall off from them like drops of water. The 
yoke of life is to them light and supjwrtahle. The world has no hold 
on them. They are in it, not of it ; and a dream and a glory is ever 
around them ! 

A FAREWELL TO ESSAY-WRITING. 

[Written at Winterslow Hult, Feb. 20, 182S.] 

“This life is best, if quiet life is best.” 

Food, warmth, sleep, and a book ; these are all I at present ask — 
the ultivia Thule of my wandering desires. Do you not then wish for 

“ A friend in your retreat, 

■Whom you may whisper, soUlude is sweet”! 

Expected, well enough: — gone, still better. Such attractions are 
strengthened by distance. Nor a mistress ? “ Beautiful mask I I 
know thee 1 ” When I can judge of the heart from the face, of the 
thoughts from the lips, I may again trust myself. Instead of these 
give me the robin red-breast, pecking the crumbs at the door, or 
warbling on the leafless spray, the same glancing form that has 
followed me wherever I have been, and “ done its spiriting gently; ” 
or the rich notes of the thrush that startle the ear of winter, and 
seem to have druiik up the full draught of joy from the very sense 
of contrast. To these I adhere, and am faithful, for they are true 
to me ; and, dear in themselves, are dearer for the sake of what is 
departed, leadmg me back (by the hand} to that dreaming world, 
in the innocence of whidi tliey sat and made sweet music, waking 
the promise of future years, and answered by the eager throbbings 
of my orvn breast. But now “ the credulous hope of mutual minds 
is o’er,” and I turn back from the world, that has deceived me, to 
Nature, that lent it a false beauty, and that keeps up the illusion of 
the past. As 1 quaff my libations of tea in a morning, I love to 
watch the clouds sailing from the west, and fancy that “ the spring 
comes slowly up this way,” In this hope, while “fields are dank and 
ways are mire," I follow the same direction to a neighbouring wood, 
where, haring gained the dry, level greensw.ard, I can see my way 
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iot a mile before me, closed in <m each side by copee-wood, and end 
mg m a point of light more or leas bnlliant, as the day is bright or 
cloudy What a walk is thia to met I have no need of book or 
companion— the days, the hoars, the thoughts of my youth are at 
my side, and blend with tha an that fans my cheek Here I can 
saunter for boors bendmg my eye forward, stopping and turning 
to look back, thmkmg to stnke off into some less-trodden path, yet 
heeitatmg to qmt the one 1 am m, afraid to snap the bnttle threads 
of memory I remark the etuning trunks and slender branches of 
the buch-trees, wanng m the idle breeze , or a pheasant springa up 
on whirring wing , or I recall the spot where I onco found a wood- 
pigeon at the foot of a tree, welteniig ui its gore, and think how 
many seasons have flown since “ it left its little life m air " Dates, 
names, faces, come back — to what purpose ? Or why think of them 
now? Orrather,why not think of them of tener? We walk through 
life, as through a narrow path, with a thru curtain drawn around 
it , behind are ranged nch pcrtraita, wry harps ate strung — yet we 
wiU not stretch forth our bands and lift aside the veil, to catch 
ghmpees of the ooe or sweep the chords of the other As m a 
theatre, when the old fashioned green curtain drew up, groups of 
figures, fantsstie dresses, laughing faces, nch banquets, stately 
columns, gleaming nstas, appeared beyond , so we hare only et any 
time to “ peep through the blanket of the past “ to possess ounelres 
at once of all that has regaled our senses, that is stored up is our 
memory, that has struck our fancy, Uiat has pierced our hearts — 
yet to all this we arc indifferent, insensible, and eeem mtent only 
on the present rezation, the futura disappouitment If there is a 
Titian hatting up is the room with me, I acaroely regard it how, 
then, should I be expected to strain tbe mental eye so far, or to 
throw down, by the magic epells of the will, the stone-walla that 
enclose it in the Louvre? There is rae head there of which I have 
often thought, when looking at it, that nothing should ever disturb 
me again, and I would become the character it represents — such 
perfect calmness snd self possession reigns m itl Why do I not 
hang as image of this is some dusky comer of my biam, and turn 
as eye upon it ever and auon, as 1 have need of some such talisman 
to calm my troubled thoughts? The attempt 13 fruitless, if not 
natural , or, hke that of the French, to hang garlands on the grave, 
and to conjure back the dead Iqf miniature pictures of them while 
Iivingl It is only some actual coincidence or local assomatiOQ that 
tends, without violence, to "open all the cells where memory slept ” 
I can easily, by stooping ov« the long sprent grass and clay-cold 
clod, recall the tufts of pnmroses or purple hyaemths that formerly 
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grew on the same spot, and covet the hushes Viith leaves and singing- 
birds, as they were eighteen summers ago ; or prolonging my walk 
and hearing the sighing gale rustle through the tall, straight wood 
at the end of it, can fancy that I distinguish the cry of hounds, 
and the fatal group issuing from it, as in the tale of “Theodore 
and Honoria.” A moaning gust of wind aids the belief; I look once 
more to see whether the trees before me answer to the idea of the 
horror-stricken grove, and an air-built city towers over their grey tops. 

“ Of all the cities in Romanian lands, 

The chief and most renown’d Ravenna stands." 

I retmm home resolved to read the entire poem through, and after 
dinner, drawing my chair to the fire, and holding a small print close 
to my eyes, launch into the full tide of Dryden’s couplets (a stream 
of sound), comparing his didactic and descriptive pomp with the 
simple pathos and picturesque truth of Boccaccio’s story, and tasting 
with a pleasure which none but an habitual reader can feel some 
quaint examples of pronunciation in this accomplished versifier. 

“ “lyhich when Honoria view’d. 

The fresh impulse her former fright renew’d.” 

•• And made th’ insult, which in his grief appears, 

The means to mourn thee with my pious tears.” 

These trifling instances of the wavering and rmsettled state of the 
language give double efiect to the firm and stately march of the 
verse, and make me dwell with a sort of tender interest on the diffi- 
culties and doubts of an earlier period of literatrue. . . . 

"What sometimes surprises me in looking back to the past is, with 
the exception already stated, to find myself so little changed m the 
time. The same images and trains of thought stick by me : I have 
the same tastes, likings, sentiments, and wishes that I had then 
One great ground of confidence and support has, indeed, been struck 
from under my feet; but I have made it up to myself by proportion- 
able pertinacity of opinion. The success of the great cause to which 
I had vowed myself was to me more than all the world : I had a 
strength in its strength, a resource which I knew not of, till it failed 
mo for the second time. 

"Fall’n was Glenartny’s stately tree ! 

Oh ! ne'er to see Lord Ronald more I " 

It was not till I saw the axe laid to the root that I found the 
full extent of what I had to lose and suiTer. But my conviction of 
the right was only established by the triumph of the ivrong ; and 
my earliest hopes will be my last regrets. One source of this un- 
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bendingDCss (which some may call obstina^) is, that, though living 
much alooo, I have never worshipped the Echo I see plainly enough 
that black u not white, that the grass ts green, that kings are not 
their subjects , and, tn such self-evident cases, do not think it neccs- 
saiy to collate my opiniona with the received prejudices In subtler 
questions and matters that admit of doubt, as I do not impose my 
opmion on others without a reason, so I will not give up mine to 
them without a better reason, and a person calling me names, 
or giving himself atra of authority, docs not convinco me of his 
having taken more p^ns to find out the truth thsn I have, bnt 
the contrary 

In matters o! taste and feeling, one proof that my conclusions 
hare not been quite shallow or hasty is the eireamstance of their 
haring been lastmg I have the favourite books, pictures, 
passages, that I ever had I may therefore presume that they will 
last me my life — nay, I may indolge a hope that my thoughts wQl 
aumve me This continuity of impression is the only thing on which 
I pnde myself Even Lamb, whom relish of certain things is as keen 
and earnest as possible, takes • surfeit of admiration, and I should 
be afraid to esk about his select authors or particular fnends after 
a lapee of ten yean As to myself, tny one knows where to have 
me What I hsve ouce made op my mind to, I abide by to the end 
of the chapter Ose cause of my independence of opimon u, I be- 
heve, the liberty I give to others, or the very diffidence tad diatnut 
of making converts I should be an excellent man on a joiy I 
might say Lttle, but sbonld starve “the other eleven obstinate 
fellows "out I have not sought to make partisans, still leas did 

I dream of making enemiee, and hare therefore kept my opinions 
myself, whether they were cunenUy adopted or not To get others 
to come into our ways of thinbuig, we must go over to them , and 
it IS nocessary to follow in order to lead. At the time I Lved hers 
formerly, I had no suspicion that I should ever become a volmninous 
writer, yet I had just the same confidence m my feelings before I bad 
ventured to air them in pnbbc as I have now Neither the outcry 
/or or agaxiut moves me a jot , I do not say that the one is not more 
agreeable than the other 

Not far from the spot where I write, I first read Chancer’s “ Flower 
and Leaf,” and was charmed with that yonng beauty, shrouded in 
her bower, and hetetung with evei^fresh delight to the repeated song 
of the nightingale close 1^ her — the impression of the scene, the 
vernal landscdpe, the cool d the morning, the gushing notes of the 
songrtrese, 

‘ Anl Aytn acUieagbt abo raag close by miss ear” 
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IS as vivid as if it had been of yesterday ; and nothing can pcrauado 
me that that is not a fine poem. I do not find this impression con- 
voyed in Dryden’s version, and therefore notlung can persuade me 
that that is as fine. I used to walk out at this time -with hlr. and 
Miss Lamb of an evening, to look at the Claude Lorraine skies over 
our heads melting from azure into purple and gold, and to gather 
mushrooms, that sprang up at our feet, to throw into our hashed 
mutton at supper. I was at that time an enthusiastic admirer of 
Claude, and could dwell for ever on one or two of the finest prints 
from him himg round my little room ; the fleecy flocks, the bending 
trees, the winding streams, the groves, the nodding temples, the air- 
wove hiUs, and distant sunny vales; and tned to translate them 
into their lovely living hues. . . . 

It is in looking back to such scenes that I draw my best consola- 
tion for the future. Later impressions come and go, and serve to 
fill up the inter\’als ; but these are my standing resource, my true 
classics. If I have had few real pleasures or advantages, my ideas, 
from their sinewy texture, have been to me in the nature of 
realities ; and if I should not be able to add to the stock, I can 
live by husbanding the interest. As to my speculations, there is 
little to admire in them but my admiration of others ; and whether 
they have an echo in time to come or not, I have learned to set 
n grateful value on the past, and am content to wind up the ac- 
count of what is personal ordy to myself and the immediate circle 
of objects in which I have moved, rvith an act of easy oblivion, 

“ And curtain-closo such scene from o\ery future view." 


THE SICK-CHAMBEE. 

This is the last Essay which Hazlitt wrote — not many weeks before 
his death, apparently. It is now reprinted from The Nexo Monthly 
Magazine, August 1830. He died on i8th September of the same year. 
It is remarkable that the two last lines of this his final contribution 
to literature should be a tribute to books : — “They are the first and 
last, the most home-felt, the most heart-felt, of all our enjoyments ! ”] 

What a difference between this subject and my last — a “Free 
Admission 1 ” Yet from the crowded theatre to the sick-chamber, 
from the noise, the glare, the keen delight, to the loneliness, the 
darkness, the dulness, and the pain, there is but one stop. A 
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breath of »ir ea overhungiBB dond effect* it and thoogh the 
traDg t on IS made m an inatent it »eema as li it wouid iwt lot 
erer A sudden illncaa not only pat* a stop to the eareor of our 
biumphs and agreeable seosst on* but blot* out and cancols alt 
recollect on of and desire for them Wa Iceo the rebah of enjoy 
ment ve aie effectually cured of our romsnce Our bod ea are 
confined to our bed* nor «i>r» otu thought* wantonly detach 
theusclrea and take the road to pleasure but turn bade w th 
ioubt and loatl mg at the faint eruiescent phantom wb ch ha* 
It* place If the foldiog*doM8 of tho unagmatioD were 
thrown open or left ajar so that from the disordued couch where 
ve lay « e could stiU had the vista of the past or futnie and see 
the gay end gor^Qoua ns ons flosting at a distance however denied 
to our embrace the contrast thou h mortifying might Iiare som^ 
tb Qg soothing m it the mock-eplendour might be tho greaUr for 
'Vhe act al gloom but the misery is that we cannot oonee re anv 
tiling beyond or better than tbe proaent enl we are shut up an 1 
spell iMO nd n that the curtain* of the mind are drawn dose we 
cantvot eeca\« ftotn the body of this deatl ” our aoula an eon> 
querod dismayed <(cooped and cabined in '* and thrown w th the 
lumber of our corporeaT m ono corner of a neglected and 

aol tary room We hate our*»ltaaa and everyth ng else nor doe* 
uno ray of comfort peep through tbe titUnVst c,{ ibe dark” to give 
ushope Qow should we entertain the image of andboauty 
rhtn our bodies wnthe with painf To what piuyoee ut^rojee the 
echo of some neb straui of mns c wl en we ourselves can 
briothef The very attempt is an unposs bil ty Vte give up^ ^ 
run tisk of Unkis^ del „bt to a^ony of urging torpor into ecstaX”* 
wl cl makes the vmy heart eick. We fed the present pain, aJ^ 
an impat ent longiQg to get nd of t This were indeed a cong 
sumniat on devoutly to bo wished ’ on this we are intent iiS 
earnest nesorable all else s mpcrtioeaco and foUy and coul 9 
we but obtain eat* (that goddess of the infirm and suffering) afl 
any pnee we think we could forswear all other joy and all othefl 
sorrows Hoe trot in cotw AU Other things but our disorder ans 
its cure seem less than nothing and vanity It assumes a palpabl^ 
form t becomes a demon a spectre an incubus hovenng over 
and oppress ng us we grapple with it t atnkes its fangs into m 
spreads te arms round us infects us with ite breath glares upon 
ns with ts hideous aspect we feel it take possess on of every fibre 
and of every faculty and we are at length so absorbed and fasa 
nated by it that we csimot divert our reflect ons from t for an 
insta t for all other things but pain (and that which wo suff r 
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most aoutoly) appear to have lost their pith aiid power to interest. 
Tlioy are tnrned to dust and stubhle. This is the reason of the 
fine resolutions we sometimes form in such cases, and of tho vast 
superiority of a sick-bed to the pomps and thrones of the world. 
TVe easily renounce wine when we have notliing hut the taste of 
physic in oxm mouths : the rich banquet tempts us not, when “ our 
very gorge rises” within us: Love and Benxity fly from a bed 
txvisted into a thousand folds by restless lassitude and tormenting 
cares : the nerve of pleasure is failed by tho pains that shoot 
through the head or rack tho limbs: an indigestion sewes you ■with 
its leaden grasp and giant force (down, Ambition I) — ^you shiver 
and tremble like a leaf in a fit of the ague (Avarice, lot go your 
palsied hold 1). We then are in the mood, ■without ghostly advice, 
to betake ourselves to tho life of “hermit poor, 

“ In pensive ptneo obscure," — 

and should be glad to prevent tho return of a fever raging in 
the blood by feeding on pulse and slaking our thirst at the limpid 
brook. These sudden resolutions, however, or “ vows made in pain 
as ■violent and void,” are generally of short duration : the excess and 
the sorrow for it are alike selfish ; and those repentances which are 
tho most loud and passionate ate the surest to end speedily in a 
relapse ; for both originate in the same cause, the being engrossed 
by tho prevailing feeling (whatever it may be), and an utter in- 
capacity to look beyond it. 

./• 

“ The Devil was sick, the Dovil a monk wonld bo : 

Tho Dovil grow well, tho Devil a monk ■was ho 1 ” 

It is amazing how little effect physical suffering or local circum- 
iances have upon tho mind, except while wo are subject to their 
mmediate influence. While the impression lasts, they are every- 
thing : when it is gone, they are notliing. We toss and tumble 
; about in a sick-bed; we lie on our right side, we then change to the 
deft ; we stretch ourselves on our backs, we turn on our faces ; we 
,^wr.ap ourselves up under the clothes to exclude the cold, wo throw 
them off to escape the heat and suffocation ; we grasp the pillow 
in agony, xve flmg ourselves out of bed, we walk up and doivn the 
room with hasty or feeble steps ; wo return into bed; wo are worn 
out ■with fatigue and pain, yet can got no repose for the one, or 
intermission for the other; we summon all qur patience, or give 
vout to passion and petty rage : nothing avails ; wo seem wedded to 
our disease, “ like life and death in disproportion met ; ” we make 
new eflbrts, try new expedients, but nothing appears ■to shake it off, 
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or projmse rehef from our gow foa it mfiias ita •harp sting into 
us, or overpowers us by its n^y and stunning weight every 
moment is aa much m wa can bear, and yot there seems no end of 
our lengtherung torture* , we are i^y to lasnt with eshaustion, or 
work ourselves up to frenzy , ire " trouble deaf Heaven with our 
bootkss prayers , " we think onr last hour is come, or peevishly 
wish it were, to put an end to this scene , we ask questions as to the 
ongin of evil and the necessity of pain, wo " moralise our com* 
plamts into a thousand ainulea," we deny the use of medicine »n 
tule, we have a full penuasion that all doctors are mad or knaves, 
that our object is to gam relief, and theirs (out of the perversity of 
hiiman nature, or to seem wiser than we) to prevent it, we catechise 
the apothecary, rail at the norEe, and cannot so much as conceive 
the possibility that this state td things should iiot last for ©vet , we 
are even angry at those who would give us encouragement, aa if 
they would make dupes or children of us , we might seek a release 
by pouon, a halter, or the sword, but we have not strength of mud 
enough— our nerves are too shaken— to attempt even this poor 
revenge— when lo I a change comes, the spell falls off, sud the next 
moment we forget all that has happened to us No sooner does out 
disorder turn its back upon ns than we laugh at it Tba state we 
have been la aouuds like a dream a fable health is the order of 
the day, strength ii ours dt jart and tie faelo , and we discard all 
uncalled (or ewdvuce to the contrary with a smile of contemptuoua 
inefodulity, just as we throw our phyn^bottles out of the window I 
I see ^as r awake from a short, uneasy doze) a golden bght shine 
through my white window-curtains on the oppoeite wall — u it the 
d >» n of a new day, or the departing light of evening P I do not 
well know, for the opium "they have drugged my p(»aot with” 
oas made strange havoc with my brain, and I am uncertam whether 
time has stood stiU, or advanced, or gone backward Hy “ puzzling 
oei the doubt,” my attention la drown a little out of myself to 
external object* , and I consider whether it would not administer 
some rehef to my monotonous lan^ior if I could call up a vivid 
picture of an evening sky I witnessed a short whfle before, the 
white fleecy clouds, the azure vault, the verdant fields and balmv air 
In vionl the wings of fan<7 refuse to mount from my bedside 
The air without ha* nothing m common with the closeness within 
the clouds disappear, the sky u instantly overcast and black. I 
walk out in this scene soon after I recover , and with thoee favourite 
and well-fcnown objects mterpoeed, can no longer recall the tumbled 
pillow, the juleps or the labds, or the unwholesoine dungeon ui 
which I was before immured. is contrary to our present 
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sensations or settled habits, amalgamates indifferently ■with onr 
belief : the imagination rules over imaginary themes ; the senses 
and custom have a narrower sway, and admit but one guest at a 
time. It is hardly 'to he wondered at that we dread physical 
calamities so little beforehand: we think no more of them the 
moment after they have happened. Out of sight, out of mind. This 
will perhaps explain why all actual punishment has so little effect ; 
it is a state contrary ■to nature, alien ■to the ■will. If it does not 
touch honour and conscience (and where these are not, how can it 
touch them ?) it goes for nothing : and where these are, it rather 
sears and hardens them. The gyves, the cell, the meagre fare, the 
hard labour, are abhorrent to the mind of the culprit on whom 
they are imposed, who carries the love of liberty or indulgence to 
licentiousness; and who throws the thought of them behind him 
(the moment he can evade the penalty) ■with scorn and laughter, 

“ Like Samson his green -wythes." 

So, in ■travelling, we often meet ■with great fatigue and incon- 
venience from heat or cold, or other accidents, and resolve never to 
go a journey again ; but we are ready to set off on a new excursion 
to-morrow. We remember the landscape, the change of scene, the 
romantic expectation, and think no more ef the heat, the noise, and 
dust. The body forgets its grievances, till they recur ; but imagina- 
tion, p.assion, pride, have a longer memory and quicker apprehensions. 
To the first the pleasure or the pain is nothing when once over ; 
to the last it is only then that they begin to exist. The line in 
Metastasio, 

“ The worst of every evil is the fear," 

is true only when applied to this latter sort. — ^It is curious that, on 
coming out of a sick-room, where one has been pent some time, and 
grown weak and nervous, and looking at Katnre for the first time, 
the objects that present themselves have a very questionable and 
spectral appearance; the people in the street resemble flies crawling 
about, and seem scarce half-alive. It is wo who are just risen from 
a torpid and unwholesome state, and who impart our imperfect feel- 
ings of existence, health, and motion to others. Or it may be ■that 
the violence and exertion of the pain we have gone through make 
common every-day objects seem unreal and unsubstantial. It is 
not till we have estabhshed ourselves in form in the sitting-room, 
wheeled round the arm-chair to the fire (for this makes part of our 
reintroduction to the ordinary modes of being in all seasons), felt 
our appetite return, and taken up a book, that we can be con- 
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B dcred u at all rcetored to ouncirau And ercn then onr firrt 
genast on* are tatl tr emptneal than pcoitiTc » alter «*«p « 
rtretih o t our hands to know whether we ire awake. Tl is » the 
t n e for rend nf; Booki are then indeed “ a world Ixsth pure and 
good into which we enter with all <mr hearts after onr rcnval 
from illness sad resp to (com the tondi as w th tho frcslmeM and 
noTeltj of jonth. They are not inertly acceptable u w thont too 
macb erertoD theypaas tho tune and rehore tnnKt, but from a 
certain BUpennOo and deaden ng of tie passions and abstraction 
from worldly pnsiuts they may bo said to bring back and bo 
fnendly to the gmlsless and enthusiast c tone of feeling with whicl 
we formerlj road them S ckness has weaned ns J>ro Itmpoti from 
contest and cabal sad we ere fain to be docile and children ^aiiv 
All strong changes in our present porsmts throw «u back npon the 
pest This 8 the shortest and most completo emasapat on from 
our late d soomfiture tVe wonder tliat any ono who has read ‘ Tbs 
History of a Fotuidlmg ” should labour onder an uidg.(st on nor 
do wa compreheud bow a penm) of tbe T aety Quceo " si onld not 
ensure the true beherer an luuntempud incceetion of halcyon days, 
Fresent objects baser a rctruepecl re meaning and point to " a fore- 
gone eouclus on. netunung heck to hfe with h^-etning nerree 
and sbstUred streogtl w» seem ee when we first entered it w,sl 
nneertam purpoeee and feltenog aims. TI e machine has rccoirenll 
shock and It mores on more tremidously thim bUore and not aB^a 
onoe in the beaten track Slartled at tho approach of desU:J>wt 
are witlmg to get u far from it aa we can by making a proxy cJ no 
fonneraelrca end finding tho precanons tenure by which wefti o 
existence and ita last tands cunning out wo gather up end r not 
the most of tbe fragmenta that memory hM stored np fo^h" 
Ererything is seen through a medinm of reflection and contn er 
We bear the sound of merry toiccs in the street end this caring 
ua back to the tecollerl one of eome oountrywtown or xillag^gror' to 

MS the children eponisg os tho ihora 
Asd hear tbe oiglity vetere loanng eTerenore.* ^ 

A cricket chirps on the hearth and we are reminded of Chiistm^ 
gsmbola long ago The wery cnes in the street seem to be of 
former date and the dry toost eats rery much as it did— twenty 
years ago A rose smelU doubly sweet after bemg stifled with 
tmetores and essences and we enjoy the idea of a jonrnev and an 
nn the more for haring been bed nd. But a book is the aecret and 
sure charm to brui^ all these implied axsociat ons to a focus. I 
should prefer an old one Mr lAmbs favourite the Journey tc 
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Lisbon,” or tbo “Decameron," if I conid get it; but if a new one, 
let it bo " Paul Clifford.” That book has the singular advantage of 
being mitten by a gentleman, and not about Ids own class. Tlie 
characters he commemorates are every moment at fault between 
life and death, hunger and n, forced loan on the public ; and therefore 
tbo interest they take in themselves, and which we take in them, 
has no cant or affectation in it, but is “ lively, audible, and full of 
vent.” A sot of well-dressed gentlemen picking their teeth mth a 
graceful air after dinner, endeavouring to keep their cravats from 
the slightest discomposure, and saying the most insipid things in 
the most insipid manner, do not make a scene. "Well, then, I have 
got the now paraphrase on the “Beggar’s Opera,” am fairly em- 
barked in it ; and at the end of the first volume, where I am gallop- 
ing across the heath with the three highwa3rmen, while the moon is 
shining full upon them, feel my nerves so braced, and my spirits so 
eriulamted, that, to say truth, I am scarce sorry for the occasion 
that has tlirown me upon the work and the author — have quite 
forgot my Sick-Room, and am more than half ready to recant the 
doctrine that a Free-Admission to the theatre is 

“Tho true p-atbos and sublimo 
Of human Uto : ” — 

I fool ns I road, that if the stage shows us the masks of men and 
pageant of the world, books let us into their souls and lay open 
^ us the secrets of our own. They are the first and last, tho most 

° *-010-101 1 , tho most heart-felt of ail our enjoyments I 
y t>u 

feta 


^^Jhararirnsde!, in Ihc Manner of RorTicfouenid’s Maxims, 1S23. Second 
Edition, irith Pivfnce byE- H. Horne, 1837. Tliird Edition, 1S71, 
^ with Uie addition of Common-PlacfS, from Hunt’s Literary Examiner, 
'tt 1S27, and Trifes Light as Air, from the Atlas newspaper, 1829,] 
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IVnAT makes it so diflicnlt to do justice to others is, that wo are 
hardly Bonsihlo of merit unl&'s it f.dls in with our own riows and 
line of pursuit; and where this is tho case it interferes with our own 
pretentions. To Im forward to promo others implies cither groat 
eminence, tliat can afford to part with applause, or groat quictoess 
of tliscemniont. with confidcnco in our own jiidgmonts : or groat 
tincority and love of truth, getting tho better of our self-lova 
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Envy IS a littleness of sool whicli cannot see beyond ft certain 
point and if it does not ocenjty the whole space fools itself excludeo. 

We are more jealous of biTohms accomplishments with brilliant 
success than of the most estimable qual t es without it X)c JohD- 
son envied Gamck whom he dea{»sed, &nd ndiculed Goldsmith 
whom be loved- 

Some there are who can only find out tn na those good qiialit es 
wh cl nobody else baa discovered as there are others who make 
a point of crying up our deaerts after all the rest of tl e world have 
agree*! to do so The first are patrons not fr ends the last axe not 
fnends but sycophants 

We judge of others for the most part by thmr good op n on 
of themselves yet nothing gives such offence or creates so many 
enem es as that extreme eelf«Knplacency or superciliousness of 
manner which appears to eet the opinion of every one else at defiance 


The surest way to make ootselves agreeable to others u by 
seeming to thmk them so If we appear fully sensible of the r 
good qualities they will not compt-un of the want of them m us 

8 Icnce is one great art of conversat on He is not a fool who 
k ows 1 en to hold lua tongue and a person may ga n cred t for 
sense eloq once wit who mendy says nothing to lessen the opinion 
hI cl others have of these quabl es ID tfaemselvea 


Wo eometimes hate thoeo who differ from us in opinion worse 
than we shouJ 1 f r an attempt to iojurs ns in the most eenoas 
po 1 1 A favourite theory is a poseeas on for life and we resent 
a y attack upon it proport onably 


8 mpl city of character is the natncal result of profound thought 

There is ne ther so much vice nor so much virtuo in the world as 
It mi„ht appear at first eight that there is Many people commit 
act o is that they hate as they affect virtues that they laugh at 
merely because others do so 
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Wo are never so mnoh disposed to quarrel with others as when 
wo aro dissatisfied with ourselves. 


A person who talks with equal vivacity on every subject, excites 
no interest in any. Repose is as necessary in conversation as in a 
picture. 


Svuly natures have more pleasure in disobliging others than in 
serving themselves. 


People in general consult their prevailing humour or ruling 
passion (whatever it may be) much more than their interest. 


Tlie throwing out malicious imputations against any character 
loaves a stain which no after-reputation c!m wipe out. To create 
an unfavourable impression, it is not necessary that certain tlungs 
should bo true, but that they have been said. The imagination is 
of BO dohcate a texture, that even words wound it. 


Want of principle is power. Truth and honesty set a limit to 
our efforts, which impudence and hypocrisy easily overleap. 


We find persons who are actuated in all their tastes and feelings 
by a spirit of contradiction. Tiiey like jiothing that other people 
do, and have a natiual aversion to whatever is agrec.ablo in itself. 
They read books that no one else reads, and are debghted with 
p.rssagcs that no one understands but themselves. Tliey only arrivo 
at beauties through faults and difficulties, and all their conceptions 
are brought to light by a sort of CaMarc.an process. 


It is a fine remark of Roussc.au’s that the best of us differ from 
othore in fewer particulare than we agree with them in. The dif- 
ference lietwocn a tall and a short man is only a few inches, whereas 
they aro both several feet high. So a wise or learned man knows 
many things of which tlio \nlgar arc ignorant ; but there is a still 
greater number of things the knowledge of which they share in 
conimon with him. 


To bo cajiablo of stc.ady friendship or l-wting love, are tlio two 
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greatest proofs, not onlj’ of goodneas of heart, bat of etrength of 
mind. 

To think ill of raankmd, and not wiah »n to them, is perhaps the 
highest wisdom and virtue- 

There is nothin^ that I «> bate as 1 do to hear a commonplace 
set up against a feeling of truth and oatnre 

The best kind of eonversatioa fa that which is made npofohserva 
tions, reflections, and anecdotes A stru^ of stones withoot ap]il}* 
cation IS as tiresome as a long>wind^ aijpimcnt 

The greatest offence against nrtoe is to speak ill of it To r^ 
commend certain thing* « worse than to practiso them, Tlieto 
may be an ezense for the Last in the frailt; of passion , bnt the 
fonner can anse from nothing but an utter depravity of disposi* 
tion Any one may yield to temptation, and yet feel a sincere bre 
and aspiration after nrtne, bat he who maintains nee in theory, 
baa not even the idos or capacity for nrtuo to his mind. hTon err 
fiends only make a mock at goodness. 

Qealthand good temper are the twogreatest blessmgs in Lfe. Id 
all the test men are equal, or find an equivalent 

The best lesson we can learn from witnessmg the foUy of mankind 
IS not to imtate ourselves against it 


When we hear cntuplamts of the WTetchedneas or vanity of human 
life, the proper answer to them would be, that there is hardly any 
one who at some tnue or other has not been m love If wo consider 

thohighahstraction of this feelinK,its depth, Its pnnty.itsToluptaoua 

refinement, even m the meanest breast, how sacre.1 and how sweet it 
IS this alono may reconcile us to the bt of humanity That drop of 
balm turns the bitter cup to a didioous nectar— 

And Tinfiicates the wsji of Qod to man." 

We are very much what others thmk of os. The reception out 
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observations meet vitb gives ns courage to proceed or damps our 
efforts. A man is a wit and a philosopher in one place who dares 
not open his moutli and is considered ns a blockhead in another. 
In some companies nothing will go doivn but coarse practical 
jests, while the finest remark or sarcasm would be disregarded. 


People sometimes complain that you do not talk, when they 
have not given you an opportunity to utter a word for a whole 
evening. The real ground of disapxiointment has been, that you 
have not shown a sufficient degree of attention to what they have said 


The seat of Itnowledgo is in the head ; of ivisdom, in the heart. 
"We are sure to judge wrong if we do not feel right. 


An honest man speaks truth, though it may give offence; a vain 
man, in order that it may. 


He will never have true friends who is afraid of making enemies 


The way to procure insults is to submit to them. A man meets 
with no more respect than he exacts. 


Those who can command themselves command others. 


Tlie last pleasure in life is the sense of discharging our duty. 


Those who are fond of setting tilings to rights have no great 
objection to seeing them wrong. There is often a good deal of 
spleen at the bottom of benevolence. 


Tliere are some persons who never succeed, from being too 
indolent to undertake anything; and others who regularly fail, 
because the instant they find success in their power, they grow 
indiflerent and give over the attempt. 

COiVIMONPLACES. 

Tnn art of life is to know how to enjoy a little and to endure much. 


Liberty is the only true riches: of all the rest we ate at once 
the masters and the slaves. 
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lFuiy$ n fu Artt, hji JTSlvtm ffaJM tditid if IT C l8f3- 

This » lum« coDiut* of * repnnt of alffloct »31 Hid tt • wntiogi oo 
Art, Inelnded »mong hfi nlceeUuiMiu e<a*]'(. Some of tb«n »rt 
f m penod c»I( Iod^ i nee eitiaet. It eUo eonUini n repnnt 
of two tpead work* AlrteSa «/ tKt Pnne pal Pielvre OaUert t i» 
EnyL nd; i8j4 tui Th4 Pne ArU, *a irt ele eontoboted to the 
Se entb Edit on of the Eat^opaA a Lrt^awuA (6nt *epar»to]7 
pubhshed eloDg w lb the ert do J** of *7 by 38 3b. llnydon in 1838) 
Three *rt e «* ore gf fen from Hull tt * oontnbutlosi to the £d R* 
bKrjjh Renev — on S r Jotho* Reyn tdi^ Solfotor Hoe* end FI*xiC»ii| 
the rcalptor The eol eetlon would have been more mmpicte bid it 
nelodod the Ewtiy*, On the Wotkiot ITogerth On the Gnnd end 
Fim 1 1 ‘’tyle of Pi ntiOo " “Oa the Pleienre of Piioting ” “ Oo » 
landacipe of ?< eholu Pooutn,’* “Oo Certim looont itenee* in S r 
J ubua Reynold! Duoonnei ' end On the Progieu of Art ** wh ch 
ippeirrd in TK» Engluh Catnie TTrater* Tallt Tali end other eolnmen 

THE 38 ORES OP nOGARTH OV THE rRAJH) AKD 
PAJULIAR STYLE OF FAISTTSO 

fTbsiYmy « Ube UnxA (a iU eempUta foriB in LrctofttontU Fipf i\ 
Cviaif WnUru AKhoogh tbU isd tbeenoceed ag pope ire not noIodediA 
the re uois Ettaft <m Tkt Etna Arta, duo^bed ibofe 1 here repnnt n eon. 
tidenb e portion of both thii beiBgtbeirsioctfmtib]* p lee ] 

Ir {be quant tjr of nmuaemeot or of matter for more tenons re&eo 
t 00 wb ch their works hare afibrded, is that bj which we are to 
judge of precedence among the uleUectnsl benefactors of mankind 
there are peibapa, few persons who can pat in e stronger cla m 
to onr grat tude than Hogarth. It is not hazarding too much to 
assert that be was one of the greatest oonuo geninses that erer 
bred and he was tertamly one of the most extraordinary men this 
country has prodaced. The wonderfaf knowledge which ho poo- 
sessed of human life and manners u only to be stupossed (if it can 
bo) by the power of inrentioo with which he has combined and con* 
treated his materials id the most ludicrons md varied points of 
new and by the mastery of execut oa with which he has einbodie<J 
and made tangible the very thonghU and passing movements of the 
mind. Cnt cs soroet mes object to the style of Hogarth a p ctures 
or to the class to which they belong Kist he belongs to no olaw 
or if he does t la to the same class as FWding Smollett Vanbro^h 
imd IfitAibre besides the merit of his p rtures does not depend on 
nature of the subject but m the knowledge displayed of it on 
the number of ideas they eiate on fho fund of thought and ohserra- 
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tion contained in them. They are to be studied as works of science 
as well as of amusement ; they satisfy our love of truth ; they fill 
up the void in the mind ; they form a series of plates in natural his- 
tory, and of that most interesting part of naturid history, the history 
of our own species. Make what deductions you please for the vul- 
garity of the subject, yet in the research, the profundity, the absolute 
truth and precision of the delineation of clraraoter ; in the inven- 
tion of incident, in mt and humour ; in the life with which they 
are “ instinct in every part ; ” in everlasting variety and originality, 
they never have been, and probably never will be, surpassed. They 
stimulate the faculties as well as soothe them. " Other pictures we 
see, Hogarth’s we read.”'*' . . . 

"Wliat distinguishes his compositions from all others of the same 
general land is, that they are equally remote from caricature and 
from mere still life. It, of course, happens in subjects taken from 
common life, that the painter can procure real models, and he 
can get them to sit as long as he pleases. Hence, in general, those 
attitudes and expressions have been chosen winch could be assumed 
the longest ; and in imitating which the artist, by taking pains and 
time, might produce almost as complete facsimiles as he could of 
a flower or a flower-pot, of a damask curtain or a china vase. The 
copy was as perfect and as uninteresting in the one case ns in the 
other. On the contrary, subjects of drollery and ridicule affording 
frequent examples of strange deformity and peculiarity of features, 
these have been eagerly seized by another class of artists, who, with- 
out subjecting themselves to the laborious drudgery of the Dutch 
school and their imitators, have produced our popular caricatures 
by rudely copying or exaggerating the casual irregularities of the 
human countenance. Hogarth has equally avoided the faults of 
both these styles so as to give to the productions of his pencil 
equal solidity and effect. For his faces go to the very verge 
of caricature, and yet never (I believe in any single instance) go 
beyond it ; they take the very widest latitude, and yet we always 
see the links wliich bind them to nature: they bear all the marks 
and carry all the conviction of reality writh them, as if we had seen 
the actual faces for the first time, from the precision, consistency, 
and good sense with which the whole and every part is made out. 
They exhibit the most imcommon features with the most uncommon 
expressions, but which yet are as familiar and intelligible as possible, 
because, with all the boldness, they have all the truth, of nature. 
Hogarth has left behind him as many of these memorable faces in 
their memorable moments as, perhaps, most of us remember in the 

■* See the admirable Essay on the Oenivs of Hoyai th by Charles Lamb. 
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ootim of oni 1 ves, and has Ihoa donblod the quant ty of oui expe- 
nenco. 

I have promised to eayeoinetl mg ta thia Iieoture on the aiHcreDco 
between the grand and fanuliat atyle of paint ng and I shall throw 
out what imperfect hints I have been able to collect on this subject 
so ofUn attempted and never yetsucceededin taking the eiamplca 
and Uloatrat c»a from Hogarth that la from what he possessed or 
wanted in each kind. 

And first the difference u not that between un tat on and inven- 
t on for there s aa much of this last qjjahty in Hogarth as m any 
painter or poet whatever As for example to take two of his pi<^ 
tiitesonly Itaeanthe Enraged Muscian'andtho Ginl^e * « 
one of wh ch every conceivable vanrty of disagreeable and discor- 
dant sound — the razor-gnnder turning hia wheel the hqy with his 
dram and the giif with her rattle momentarily suspended thepnrsm- 
vant blow ng his horn the shnll milkwoman the inexorable ballad 
ainaCr with her eqaallin„ infant the pewterefs shop close by the 
fiahwomen the clumoey-swcepcni at the top of a chtmusy and the 
two cats in melodious oonoert on the ndge of the tiles with the 
bells nngiag o the distance aa we seo by the flags flyiogl —and in 
the other the compl eaUd forme end signs of death and ruiBo ie 
decay— the woman cm the staua of the bnd^e asleep lettmg hot 
child (all over her ghastly companion opposite nest to deatl e 
door with hollow famished cheeks and staTui„nbs the dog fight' 
mg with the man for the bare shin bone the man banging huoMlt 
ID a garret the female corpse put nto a oofT n by the parish beadle 
the men march ng after a fune^ seen through a broken wall in the 
backgroond and the very bousce reel ng aa if drank and timilLng 
about the ears of the mfatuated rtetuns below the pawnbrokers 
being the only one that stands fiiro and muinpaired~eDlorce the 
moral meant to be ooDveyed by each of these p ecee with a nchuces 
and respatch of comb nat oo and artful contrast notevily paralleled 
m any product on of the pencil or Ibe pen. The clock pointing to 
four m the morning in ModeroM dn ^htOonveraat on " JQstasihe 
immovablo Parson Ford u filling out another glass from a bninaung 
punch bowl while most of hie compamona with the except on 6f 
^ha sly lawyer are falling around him like leaves m October ” 
mind the ertraordmary mistake of the man leaning i^inat the 
or to the daito Mayor s Frocees on " show a mind capable of seiz- 
or if he does ti? *t comcidenees of things of imagining 

and Mohire Besidea tP®“®^ at all or of instantly fixing on and 
the nature of the subject never happened but once So far 
{he nnmber of ideas they exl^ style of painting is poor in the 
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comparison. Indeed, grandeur is supposed (whether rightly or 
not I shall not here inquire) to imply a simplicity inconsistent 
with tins inesliaustible variety of incident and circumstantial 
detail. 

Secondly, the difference between the ideal and familiar stjde is not 
to be explained by the difference between the genteel and vulgar ; 
for it is undent that Hogarth was almost ns much at home in the 
genteel comedy as in the broad farce of his pictures. He excelled 
not only in exhibiting the coarse humours and disgusting incidents 
of low life, but in exhibiting the vices, follies, and frivolity of the 
fashionable manners of his time: his fine ladies hardly yield the 
palm to his waiting-maids, and his lords and his footmen are on a 
respectable footing of equality. There is no want, for example, in 
the “Marriage-Ji-la-Mode,” or in “Taste in High Life,” of affectation 
verging into idiotism, or of languid sensibility that might — 

“Die of a rose in aromatic pain." 

In short, Hogarth was a painter not of low, but of actual life ; and 
the ridiculous and prominent features of high or low life, of the 
great vulgar or the small, lay equally open to him. The Country 
Girl, in the first plate of the “ Harlot’s Progress,” coming out of the 
waggon, is not more simple and ungainly than the same figure, in 
the second, is thoroughly initiated into the mysteries of her art, and 
suddenly accomplished in all the airs and graces of affectation, ease, 
and impudence. The affected languor and imbecility of the same 
girl afterwards, when put to beat hemp in Bridewell, is exactly in 
keeping with the character she had been taught to assume. Sir 
Joshua could do notlung like it in his line of portrait, which dif- 
fered cliiefly in the background. The fine gentleman at his levee, 
in the “ Hake’s Progress,” is also a complete model of a person of rank 
and fortune, surrounded by needy and worthless adventurers, fiddlers, 
poetasters, and virtuosi, as was the custom in those days. Lord 
Chesterfield himself would not have been disgraced by sitting for it. 
I might multiply examples to show that Hogarth was not charac- 
teristically deficient in that kind of elegance which arises from an 
habitual attention to external appearance and deportment. I will 
only add as instances, among his women, the two eligantes in the 
Bedlam scene, who are dressed (allowmg for the difference of not 
quite a centuiy) in the manner of Ackerman’s dresses for May ; and 
among the men, the Lawyer in “ Modem Midnight Conversation,” 
whose gracious significant leer and sleek lubricated countenance 
oxliibit all the happy finesse of his profession, when a silk goivn has 
been added, or is likely to be added, to it ; and several figures in the 
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“Coclcpt’wLoftreeTideaUj' Mtbeant glance gcntlomenoftheold 
Bchool and ttliore Uio mixt'tre of tlw blacUcga n gn®* 

cl aractor la a etUl further test of Um ducnminatang skill of the 
{>a ntor 


ON THE PLEiBUUE OP PAINTING 

[Tbt* Essaj vUl be fosnd In it* totopWla fana ia Tallt TolA] 

“ Thbbb is a plcBsuro in p» ntmg which none but painters know 
In writ ng you haro to oontend with tho world in paint ng you 
ha'fe only to carry on a fnenily sVnfe with Nature Yens sit down 
to your trsk and are happy From tho moment that you take up 
the pencil and look Nature in the face yon are at pcaco with your 
own heart No angry paw one nae to disturb the sil ut progress of 
the work to shake tho hand or d oi the brow do imtable humours 
ace a t afioat you hare no afaeord optn one to combat no point to 
stra o no adversary to crush no fool to annoy— you aro actuated 
by fear or favour to no man There is no luggliog here " no 
sopl stry Douitngus no tampenngwtb the evidence noettenpt 
to make black wh U or wh te black but you reeign youreelf into 
the bands of a greater power that of Nature snth the simplicity of 
a child and the dovot on of an enthus ast— study with joy her 
manner and with rapture taste her stylo * The mmd is calm end 
fall at the eamo t me The hand and o>e are oijaally employed. 
In traang the commonest object a plant or the stump of a tree 
jouleamsometh ng every moment. You p.rce ve unexpected (IiITt 
encee and discover 1 kinesses where you looked for no such thing 
You try to set down what you soe— find out your error and cotrert 
it You need not play trickt or purposely mistake with all your 
pains you are still far abort of the nark. Patience grows o t of 
the endless pursu t andtunia it intoalux uy A streak in a flower 
a wnnkle in a loaf a t nge 10 a cloud a sta n m an old wall or nun 
grey are seized with andity as the tpolta i^ima of this sort of 
mental warfare and furnish out labour for another half-day The 
hours pass sway untold witbont chagnn and without weanneas 
nor would you eier wish to pass them otherwise Innocence is 
JO ned with industry pleasure with business and the mind is 
sat sCed though it is not engaged in thinking or m doing any 
mischief 

After I have once written on a enbject it goes out of my mind 
my feel ngs about t have been melted down mto words and them 
I forget 1 bSw aa it were discharged my memory of its old 
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Imbitual rcctoning, and rubbed out the score of real sentimont. 
For tho future, it exists only for the sake of others — ^But I cannot 
sa}'-, from my orvn experience, that the same process takes place 
in transferring our ideas to canvas; they gain more than they 
lose in the mechanical transformation. One is never tired of paint- 
ing, because you have to set down not what you knew already 
but what you have just discovered. In the former case, you trans- 
late feelings into words ; in the latter, names into tilings. Tliero 
is a continual creation out of nothing going on. IVith every stroke 
of tho brush, a now field of inquuy is laid open; new difficulties 
arise, and now triumphs are prepared over them. By comparing 
tho imitation with tho original, you see what you have done, and 
how much you have still to do. The test of tho senses is severer 
than that of fancy, and an overmatch even for the delusions of 
our self-love. One part of a picture shames another, and you de- 
termine to paint up to yourself, if you cannot come up to nature. 
Every object becomes lustrous from tho light thrown back upon 
it by the mirror of art: and by tho aid of tho pencil we may bo 
said to touch and handle tho objects of sight. The air-dravm 
\Tsions that hover on tho verge of existence have a bodily presence 
given them on tho canvas ; the form of beauty is changed into a 
substance : the dream and tho glory of the universe is made 
"palpable to feeling as to sight.” — And see! a rainbow starts from 
the canv.as, with all its humid train of glory, as if it were drawn 
from its cloudy arch in heaven. Tho spangled landsc,apo glitters 
with drops of dow after the shower. The "fleecy fools ” show their 
coats in the gleams of tho setting sun. The shepherds pipe their 
farewell notes in the fresh evening air. And is this bright vision 
made from a dead dull blank, like a bubble reflecting the mighty 
f.abric of tho universe ? IVTio would think this miracle of Rubens' 
pencil possible to be performed P IVho, having seen it, would not 
spend his life to do the like? See how the rich fallows, the bare 
stubble-field, the scanty harvest-home, drag in Rembrandt’s Land- 
scapes 1 How often have I looked at them and nature, and tried 
to do the s.ame, till the very “ light thickened,” and there was an 
earthiness in the feeling of the air 1 There is no end of tho refine- 
ments of art and nature in this respect One may look at the 
misty glimmering horizon till tho eye dazzles and the imagination 
is lost, in hopes to transfer 'the whole interminable expanse at one 
blow upon the canvas. Wilson said, he used to try to paint tho 
effect of the motes dancing in the sotting sun. At another time, 
a friend, coming into his painting-room when ho was sitting on the 
ground in a melancholy posture, observed that his pictme looked 
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I'Ve e efUr e ifcowert ha t art^I np w«Ui Uie fiT«ate*t 

del Kid »a d "Tlat l» tJ a *ff«i J ^ ^ 

thwipht I had failod." ^^^»on w»a ivegUWc«l wid I7 ’ep«a 
niv Iccfcl his art to aj-plj I mjwH to < rand/ Ilu huvl IrtSam* 
na^teady so thst 51 wa* onljrly rrpeatM attiwpU 0 »t ho 
rratl the I Is'T" or jm<! co t}«a rlTft he almwl at arnl »5 rohehad 
5ono » I ttio to a r rtnw he wo« I esy to any a«pumtw>cc who 
chancol to drop in " I hare pa nte«t enough for one day cone 
let ns aomcal ero’ It w»» not *a Clanl® left hss ptctnrw or fcU 
stttl ce on tl 0 banVa of tU Tlirr to ro in aearc' of other enjoy 
mmU, or ceased to paiw ttpon the ttenn,. eanny rale* anl 
Ijstant h 51* and wile fla eye drank in the dear (pork! njr hn*« 
an 1 loTcly form* of nstore h^ hand ftampwl them on if e Indd 
canra* to last there for crtrl One of the tn<wt del „htfal parts 
of my 1 fs was one hno aommer when I nsrd to walk out of an 
eeemng to catch the Uat I ^ht of the aun cemm n« the C««j 
tlopoa or rawet tawns an! pi hn^ tower or tnw wh le the h ae 
fVy pai] wJly tnm ns to purjte ami pold, or »V rted with dusky 
pny hiuiR »U broad nvMUe pa»«n*nt oser all aa we eee It «i 
the ^reat muter of Ital an Ian Iwape Dst to rome to a nor* 
part eular cspUnation of the eohject — 
n e fi»t hnul 1 erer tn«d to |«tint was an old woman with 
the tipper pert of the face ahedwl by )>ef honnrt end I certainly 
laboirol [etj t with peat persereraore It took me ntunlierlcn 
a tt np to do it. I hero It by me at 11 ami pomtUmM look a*^ it 
with suriwt*. to th nk how much po na were thrown away to I tile 
purposo— yet not altm-etler in ram if it taught mo to •eepxal 
in ererythin^ anl to know that there is noth rnlptf in lutnro 
seen with the eye of ac cnee or of true art. Ilc&ncin nt Croats 
bcanty ercrywhcfo it U the pwrws of the fpoctator that dis- 
eorere nolhng but poesneas in the olj«ct l!o th s as it may 
I sperrsl no pains to do my best. If art was Ions I Iho 1 1 that 
I fe was 80 too at that moment 1 got in llio pnera] cCuct the 
fret day end pleased and sor y ns ei l enough 1 was at my soecetts. 
The rest was a work of t mo— of weeks and months (if need were) 
of pat ent tod and circful finish 1 had teen an old head by 
nembrandt at B rlei^h ffouse and if I could produce a bead at 
all like Rembrandt in it, year ta my li/et mo it would bo glory 
and f 1 c ty and wealth and fame enough for mo! The head 1 
had seen at Bnrle “i «*act an 1 wonderful fae-wim le of 

nature and I reeoircd to inaVe mine (m nearly as I could) an 
exact fao4 milo of natu*« I dd not then nor do I now bolioTo, 
with S r Joshua, that the pnfrot on of art consists in pnng 
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general appearances mthonti individual details, bnt in giving 
general appearances with individual details. Otherwise, I liad 
done my work the first day. But I saw something more in nature 
than gonotul effect, and I thought it worth my while to give it in 
the picture. Tlioro was n gorgeous effect of light and shade : but 
there was a delicacy ns well as depth in the diiaro seitro wliicli I was 
bovmd to follow into all its dun and scarce perceptible variety of 
tone and shadow. Then I had to make the transition from a strong 
light to as dark n shade, preserving the masses, but gradually soften- 
ing off the intermediate parts. It was so in natiure ; the difficulty 
was to make it so in the copy. I tried, and failed again and again; 
I strove harder, and succeeded as I thought. The ^v^i^klcs in Rem- 
brandt were not hard lines, hut broken and irregular. I B.aw the 
same appearance in nature, and strained every nerve to give it. If 
I could liit off tills edgy appearance, and insert the reflected light 
in the furrows of old ago in half a morning, I did not think I had 
lost a day. Beneath the shrivelled yellow p.archment look of the 
skin, there was hero and there a streak of the blood-colour tinging 
the face ; this I made a point of convoying, and did not cease to 
compare what I saw with what I did (with jealous lynx-eyed watcli- 
fulnoss) till I succeeded to the best of my ability and judgment. 
How many revisions were thero ! How many attempts to catch an 
expression which I had seen the day before 1 How often did we try 
to get the old position, and wait for the return of the same light I 
There was a puckering-up of the lips, a cautious introversion of 
the eye under the shadow of the bonnet, indicative of the feeble- 
ness and suspicion of old age, which at last we managed, after many 
trials and some quarrels, to a tolerable nicety. The picture was 
never finished, and I might have gone on with it to the present 
hour. 1 used to set it on the ground when my day’s work was 
done, and saw revealed to me with swimming eyes the birth of new 
hopes, and of a new world of objects. The painter thus learns to 
look at nature with different eyes. Ho before saw her “ as in a glass 
dmkly, but now face to face.” He understands the texture and 
meaning of the visible universe, and " sees into the life of things,” 
not by the help of mechanical instruments, but of the improved 
exercise of his faculties, and an intimate sympathy with nature. 
Tlie meanest thing is not lost upon him, for he loolcs at it ^th an 
eye to itself, not merely to his own vanity or interest, or the opinion 
of the world. Even where there is neither beauty nor use — if that 
ever were — still there is truth, and a sufficient source of gtatific.ation 
in the indulgence of curiosity aud activity of nrind. The humblest 
painter is a true scholar ; and the best of scholars — the scliolar of 
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natnie. For ioy»clf, ami for U>« wal eonJort and *at»f4rti<« of 
tbo thuJg, I had rather Kara U«i Jan f5U«n, or CcrarJ Dow, than 
tlio peatcat ca*nist or pJiJalogw that oeer lirctl. Tho jiaiutw 
doca not new thingi »n elouda or “taut, the comnion ptoea ^ thoe>* 
lopanj,* but api lies the aiuno atandanl of truth and duintereetcd 
»I int of inquiry that inflocnee hw daily practice, to other fub 3 ''Cta. 
Horcrceireafom, ho dalmRuiahea dsaracler lie reads lacn and 
books with an intuitire eye. lie u a cntie as well as a connotasoiir 
Tlio conclusions ho draws are clear and connneini;, bocanso they are 
taken front the Ihinps themsetm Do is not a fanatic, a dupo, or 
a slare, for the habit of aoctnp lor himanlf also duposce him to 
]ucli,o for lumscli The most acneUemen I know (taken as a class) 
aro painters, that u, they are tho meet lirely obsetrers of wbat 
passes in tho world about them, and thn dcecat obsccrcra of wbat 
posses in their own tnimLs From their pmfrMion they in pencmt) 
mu more wiUi tho world tlian anthora , and if they hare not the 
larao fund of aequirod knowledge, aro obliged to rely looro on in< 
dindual sagacity I mcht mention the namce of Opie, Fnscli, 
£>orthcOt«, as persons distingnishod tf)t sinking description and 
acquaintance with the subtto traits of character Paloter* m or> 
dmary society, or in obscure aitoatioDs where Uicir raliae u nob 
known, and they are treated with neglect and indiffmnee, hare 
somotuoGS a forward srIf'snRiaency of manner, hut this u not so 
much their fault sa that of others Perbsjw their want of regular 
education may also bo m fault in such casta. 

licsides the cscrcue of the mind, pointing cxorcuce the body It 
IS a mechanical as well as a hbctal art. To do anything, to dig 
a bole in the ground, to pdant a cabbage, to hit a mark, to more 
a shuttle, to work a pattern,— m a word, to attempt to prorluco 
any effect, and to ncuak has something id it that grati6{« tho 
lore of power, and comes off the restless actinty of the mind of 
man Indolence is a delightiul but distressing stato, we most 
be doing something to be hsppy Action is no less cec^saiy than 
thought to tho inatinctire tendcnace of the human frame, and 
painting combines them both incessantly The hand fitmisbca 
a prsctieal test of the correctnem of the eye , and the eye, thoa 
admonished, imposes fresh tasks of skill and industry upon tho 
hand Ereiy stroke tolls, os the retifying of s new truth , and 
erery cow observation, the instant it u mode, passes into an act 
and emanation of the wilL Eveiy step is neater what we wish, 
and yet there is always more to do In spite of tho famlity, the 
fluttering grace, tho evsnesnmt hues, that play round the penefl 
of RubcM and Vandyke, howofer I may admire, I do not envy 
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tliom this power fo inxich as I do tlio slow, jwlioiit, InlHirkiim 
ciecutioii of Corrc^';:io, Leonardo *la Vitiri, and Andrea del S \rto, 
nhero evot^- touch apjx'ars conscious of its cliarj^e, enndons of 
truth, and wUcro the painful artist has so distinctly a\rought, 

“ That jou luiglil almost ray liw jsetaro thought 1” 

In tho one case, the colours seem breathed on the canv:«! na if 
hy tna;tic, tho work tmd tho wonder of a moment; in tho other, 
they seem inlaid in tho l)ody of tho work, and as if it took the 
artist j'oatB of unremittin" labour, and of delightful netcr-endiii" 
progress to perfection. \Vlio would wish over to coinu to the close 
of such worte, — not to dwell on them, to return to them, to lio 
wedded to them to tho last? Ruliens. with his florid, rajiul stylo, 
complained that when ho had just Icamcvl Ins art, ho should Iw 
forced to die. l/jouardo, in tho slow advances of his, had liveil 
long enough 1 

r.vinting is not, liko writing, what is projicrly understood hy 
a sedentary ctoploymcnt. It requires not, ludecil, a. strong, hut 
a continued and steady exertion of nniscnlar power. Tlio precision 
and deli«icy of tho manual 0 {>cration nnikes up for tho want of 
vehonioncc, — .as to b.alnnco himself for any time in tho samo 
position tho rope-dancer must strain every non'O. Painting for 
a whole morning gives one as excellent an appetite for one’s dinner 
ns old Abraham Tucker acquired for his by riding over B.ansto.ad 
Downs. It is related of Sir Joshua Reynolds, th.at “ho took no 
other exercise than what ho used in his painting-room,” — tho writer 
means, in w.alking backwards and fonvanls to look at his picture ; 
but tho act of painting itself, of laying on tho colours in tho proixir 
placo and proper quantity, was a much harder exercise than this 
alteni.ato reccing from and returning to tho picture. This last 
would ho r.ather a relax.ation and relief than an effort. It is not 
to ho wondered at, that an .artist liko Sir Joshua, who delighted 
so much in tho sensual and practical part of his art, should have 
found himself at a considcniblo loss when tho dec.ay of liis .sight 
precluded him, for tho hast yc.ar or two of Ids life, from tho follow- 
ing np of his profession, — “tho source,” according to his own 
remark, “ of thirty years’ uninterrupted enjoyment and prosperity 
to him.” It is only those who never think at all, or else who li.avo 
accustomed themselves to brood incessantly on aWracb ideas, that 
never feel eniwi. 

To give one instance more, and then I will have done with this 
rambling discourse. One of my first attempts was a picture of 
niy father, who was then in a green old ago, with stiongly-markcd 
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features, and ecaned with the BniaU-pos. I drew it out witVi a 
bread light crossing the face, loobng down, with spcctaelee on, 
reading The book was ShaftwbtUT’s " Charactcnstics ” in a fine 
old binding, with Gnbehn’a etchu^ 5Iy father would as here 
it had b« en any other book , but foe him to read was to be content, 
was “ nches fiaeleea." The eket^ pniimsed well , and I set to w ork 
0 finish it, detemuaed to spare no time nor pains Hy father 
was wilisng to sit as. long ss I pleased , for there is a natural desire 
in the mmd of man to ait for ones picture, to be the object of 
continued attention, to hare one’s lioness multiplied , and besides 
bia satisfaction in the picturo, be had some pnde in the artist, 
though be would rather t should bate wnttca a sermon than 
painted like Itembrandt or hke Raphael. Tbosa winter dars, with 
the gleams of sunshine eonung through the chspel-wiodoWB, and 
cheered by the notes of the rubuwedbreast m our garden (that 
•'ever in the haunch of winter sings"), — as my afternoons work 
drew to a dose,— were among the happiest of my hfe ^Then I 
gave the effect I intended to soy part of the pieturs for which 
( had prepared my colours, when I unitated the roughness of the 
«kui by a lucky stroke of the pencil , when I hit the clear pearly 
tone of a vein, when I gave the ruddy complexion of health, the 
blood Circulating under the broad ebadows of one side of the face, 
I thought my fortose made, or rather it was already more than 
made, in my fancying that I might one day be able to ssr with 
Cotte^o, ‘ I alto cmdfawiref/’’ It was an idle thought, a boys 
conceit , but it did not malm me leas happy at the tune I 
regularly to set tnf work in the chair to look at it through the 
long evenings, and many a time did I retuni to take leave of it 
before I could go to bed at night I remember sending it with 
a throbbing heart to the Estulntion, and seeing it bnng up there 
by the Side of one of the Bonomble Ur Bkeffington (now Sir 
George) There was nothing in common between them, but that 
they were the portraits of two very good natured men I think, 
but am not sure, that 1 finished this portrait (or another after- 
wards) on the same day that the news of tie battle of Austerhtz 
came, I walked out la the afternoon, and as J returned, saw the 
evening star set over a poor man’s cottage with other tbonghts 
and feehngs than I shall ev« have again Oh for the revolntion 
of the great Plitomo year, that those tunes might come over 
Bgam ! I could sleep out the three hundred and sixty-five tioo- 
Bund intervening years very conteutedlyl — The picture is left the 
table, the chair, the window where I learned to construe Livy, 
toe ciapel where my fatbtt preached, remain where they were. 
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but ho himsolf is gone to rest, Ml of years, of faith, of lioi>o, and 
ulmrity ! 

Tlio p;iintor not only takes a delight in nature, ho luis a new and 
exquisite source of pleasure opened to him in the study and contem- 
plation of works of art — 

“ ttTiato’cr I^rraino light touch'd with soft'ning huo. 

Or sarogo Kosa dash'd, or Icaraod Poussin drew," 

Ho turns asido to view a country gontlcmnii's scat uilh eager looks, 
thinking it may contain some of the rich products of art. Tlicro is 
an air round Lord Kadnor's park, for there hang tho two Claudes, 
the “Morning and Evening of tho Roman Empire" — round Wilton 
House, for there is Vandyke’s picluro of tho Pembroke family — 
round Blenheim, for there is his picture of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham’s children, and tho most magnificent collection of Rulwiises in 
tho world — at Knowsloy, for there is Rembrandt’s “ Handimting on 
tho Wall” — and at Burleigh, for there are some of Guido’s angelic 
heads. Tho young artist makes a pilgrimage to cacli of these places, 
eyes them irislfully at a distance, “ bosomed high in tufted trees,’’ 
and feels an interest in tliem of winch the oimer is scarce consciou-s ; 
ho enters tho well-swept ivalks and edsoing archways, passes tho 
threshold, is led tlirough wainscoted rooms, is shown the furniture, 
the rich hangings, the tapestry, the mass}' services of plate — and, at 
last, is ushered into tho room where liis tre.Tsnro is, tho idol of his 
vows — some speaking face or bright landscape ! It is stamped on 
his brain, and lives there thenceforward, a t.ally for nature and a 
test of art. He fumi-shes out tho chambers of tho mind from the 
spoils of time, picks and diooses which shall have tho best places — 
nearest his heart. Ho goes away richer than ho came, nchcr than 
tho possessor; and think's that ho may ono day return, when ho 
perhaps shall havo dono something like thorn, or oven from {aduro 
shall have learned to admire truth and genius more. 

My first initiation in the mysteries of tho art was at the Orleims 
Gallery : it was there I formed my taste, sudi as it is ; so that I am 
irrcclaimably of the old school in painting. I was staggerod when I 
saw the works there collected, and looked at them with wondering 
and with longing eyes. A mist passed away from my sight: tho 
Ec.'des fell o 5 . A new sense came upon mo, a now heaven and a new 
earth stood before mo. I saw tho soul speaking in tho face — “ hands 
that tho rod of empiro had sw.aj cd ’’ in mighty ages past — “ a forked 
uiountain or blue promontory,” 

*' with trees npon't 

That cod unto the world, and mock 'our eyes with air." 
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Old 111110 had Tudocked his trcMnros and Fame *t«>d rortrws at 
thodoor WehadanhoaidoltlionaineBof Titian Iwiphael Cuido 
Pomciuchmo the Caraca— hot to eeo tl em face to face to be m 
the same room with the r deathke* prodnct ons was like break n>, 
eomo spell— was aknoet an edeet of necroniBacyl From that 
tuno t 1 Ted n a worl I of p ctmw. Dattlos *u>gcs fpecohee m 
I arhament seemed mere die Doiso an I fmj “ai^ifyinS not! og’’ 
comporod w th those rm hty worts and dreaded names tliat spoke 
to me n the eternal s lence of thought. This was the more icciazk 
able as it was but a short time before that I was not onij total!; 
i^orant of but nsons ble to the beset os of ait. As an nstanoo, 
I remomber tl at one afternoon I was rwidin^ “Tie rtoroked 
Iluslnnd" with the lushest rehab with a crecn woody landscape of 
It ysdoel or ITobb ma just U-fore Die atal cfa I looked off the book 
DOW and then and wondered what tl re oo ild be in that sort of 
wo k to satisfy or deh{;bt the mind— at tl e time t me askm„ toy 
self as a spcc^t re qoeatioo wb Ifacr 1 should ercr feel an uitcrest 
m 1 1 ko what I took a reading \smbro^h and C bl>cr® 

1 bad made some progress to painting when I went to the Lourro 
to study and I never did anything afterwards. I nercr shall fe^t 
conniSQ over the Catalogue which a fnend lent mo )ust before 1 set 
out The p cturea the namea of the [sunters seemed to relish m the 
nwutb 'There wss one «f Titun a mistress at her to I tta. E«n 
the colours with which the painter bad adorned her hair were ziot 
more golden more amiable to s ^ht than thoeo which played round 
and tantalised my fsney ere 1 saw the p ctnre. There were two 
portraits by the same hand— “A Tonn^ lioblcmaa with a Glota"— 
anothiT a oonpaaion to it* I read the deaenpt on orer and over 
with fond expectancy and filled up tb« imaginary outline with what- 
ever I could conce re of grace and dignity and so antique 
all but equal to the ongmaL There was the Transfiguration * too 
Wth what awe I saw t n my m nds eye and was orershadowod 
with the spirit of the artist f Not to hare been disappomtcd with 
these works afterwords was the higbeet complimeDt 1 can pay to 
their trsDscendent menta. Indeed it was from seemg other works 
of the same great masters that I had formed a vague but no dis- 
paraging dea of these The fiist day I got there 1 was kept for 
some tune in the French Fihjb bon room and thought I should not 
be able to get a sight of tbs old masters. I just caught a peep at 
them through thedoorfriJeb odrancef) likelookingontof purgatory 
into paradise— from Poussms noble mellow lookmg landscapes to 
where Rubens hung out ins gaudy banner and down the glmuaer' 
ingTisteto the nch jewelsofTltiaaand thoItaliaaschooL Atlast, 
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by much importunity, I was admitted, and lost not an instant in 
making use of my new privilege. It was nn hemi jour to me. I 
marched delighted through a quarter of a mile of the proudest efforts 
of the mind of man, a whole creation of genius, a tmi verse of art ! I 
ran the garmtlet of all the schools from the bottom to the top ; and 
in the end got admitted into the inner room, where they had been 
repairing some of their greatest works. Here the "Transfiguration,” 
the " St. Peter Martyr,” and the “ St. Jerome " of Domenichino stood 
on the floor, as if they had bent their knees, like camels stooping, to 
unlade their riches to the spectator. On one side, on an easel, stood 
“ Hippolito de Medici " (a portrait by Titian), with a boar-spear in his 
hand, looking through those he saw, till you turned away from the 
keen glance; and thrown together in heaps were landscapes of the 
same hand, green pastoral hiUs and vales, and shepherds piping to 
their mild mistresses underneath the flowering shade. Reader, “if 
thou hast not seen the Louvre, thou art damned ! ” — ^for thou hast 
not seen the choicest remains of the works of art ; or thou hast not 
seen all these together, with their mutually reflected glories. I say 
nothing of the statues ; for I know but little of sculpture, and never 
likod any till I saw the Elgin Marbles. . . . Here, for four montlis 
together, 1 strolled and studied, and daily heard the warning sound 
— “ Qualres hettrcs passies, il faut fenner, Citoyens ” — (All! why did 
they ever change their style P) — ^muttered in coarse provincial French ; 
and brought away with me some loose draughts and fragments, which 
I have been forced to part irith, like drops of life-blood, for “ hard 
money.” How often, thou tenantless mansion of godhke magnifi- 
cence — how often has my heart since gone a pilgiimage to thee ! , . . 


OH THE IDEAL. 

[Reprinted from the Allot newspaper.] 

The ideal is the abstraction of anything from nU the circumstances 
that weaken its effect, or lessen our admiration of it ; or it is filling 
up the outline of dxuth and beauty existmg in the mind, so as to 
leave nothing wanting, or to desire further. The principle of the 
ideal is the satisfaction we have in the contemplation of any quality 
or object which makes us seek to heighten, to prolong, to extend 
that satisfaction to the utmost; and beyond this we cannot go; for 
we cannot get beyond the highest conceivable degree of any quality 
or excellence diffused over the whole of an object. Any notion of 
perfection beyond this is a word without meaning — a thing in the 

Q 
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c!onii«. Another neine for the *deeJ w tha Ame, for what we 
iwagjBO of the gods a pleamrs without j®in, power witJwnt effort. 
U i« the meet exalted idea we can form ot hnroamty 
The ideal, then, it appear* hy thU aoooant of it, « the enhancing 
and expanding an idea from the eaWfaction we tale in it, or it i* 
talcing away whatever dindea, and adding whaterer increases onr 
sympathy with pleasure and power “tfll onr content u alwolote, oe 
at the height Hence that repoie which has been remarlcd as one 
stnkmg condi^on of the ithal , for, as it is nothing hot the eon- 
tinned approximabon of tha tnind to the great and the Rood, so in 
the attamment of this ohjoet it rejects as nneb as possible not only 
the petty, the mean, and diaagr^able, hot also the agony and TV> 
lence of jmssion the foroo oi contrast, and the extravagance of 
imagination It ts a law to itscU It relies on it* own aspirations 
after pare enjoyment and lofty oontemplatxins alone, self moved 
and aell-eustained, withont the gneaer tiunnlos of the irritatioo of 
the will pnvation, or suffering, onlesa when it » mnred and reocm* 
ciled to Uie Ust (as an clement of its bong) by herow fortitude, 
and when “ strong patience contpier* dc«p despair ' Xn tbu sense 
Miltons ^Satan* is ideal, thoogh tragic, for it is pensaoeot 
tngedy, orone fixed idea witboot noantoda or ftwifty, and where 
aO tlie fviile of inUilect and power is brought to bear is oj nfro ntmg 
and enduring pom 2Ir Wordsworth has expressed Una feeling of 
*toi»l lothfforooce (proof against ootward improesiona) admir^y 
in the poem cf “ Iwodamia *— 

' Kuo* nrtae were not »irt»e Uliejoy* 

Ot KDM v«r« abb to rotara a* Dut 
And nnlj m Ibex rsDub. Eaitb deatroja 
Tfaoaa raptures tralj , I>tl'ns disdaio^— 

Colm plaaaaret Ifaere abola majeitic poms.*' 

These lines are a noble descnptioD and example of the ideal in 
poetry Unt the ideal w not in general the stronghold of poetry , 
for dcecnptioa inwards (lo produce any rind uspreesion) reqmrm a 
translation of the object intoeomeolher form, which is the Ungoage 
of metaphor and imaginotwii, as oamtire can only interest by a 
socceesion of events and a oratbet of hopes and fears. Therefore, 
the sphere of the ideal is m a manner limited to scnlpttsre and 
painting, where the object itself is gjrea entire withoat any poe- 
Bible change of cuvumstaoces^ and where, though the impression is 
momentary, it lasts for ever 

The ide^, then, is the highest point of parity and perfection to 
which we can carry the idea of any object or qoabty The natural 
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differs from the ideal style, inasmvtoh as what anything is differs 
from what we wish and can conceive it to be. Many people would 
substitute the phrase, from what it ought to be, to express the 
latter part of the alternative, and would explain what a thing ought 
to be by that which is best. But for myself, I do not understand, 
or at least it does not appear to me a self-evident proposition, 
either what a thing ought to be or what it ‘is best that it should 
be ; it is only shifting the difficulty a remove further, and begging 
the question a second time. I may know what is good ; I can tell 
what is better ; but that which is best is beyond me — ^it is a thing 
in the clouds. There is perhaps also a species of cant — ^the making 
up for a want of clearness of ideas by insinuating a pleasing moral 
inference — ^in the words purity and perfection used above ; but I 
would he understood as meaning by purity nothing more than a 
freedom from alloy or any incongruous mixture in a given quality 
or character of an object, and by perfection completeness, or the 
extending that quality to all the parts and circumstances of an 
object, so that it shall be as nearly as possible of a piece. The 
imagination does not ordinarily bestow any pains on that which is 
mean and indifferent in itself, but having conceived an interest in 
anything, and the passions being once excited, we endeavour to 
give them food and scope by making that which is beautiful still 
more beautiful, that which is striking still more grand, that which 
is hateful still more deformed, through the poritive, comparative, 
and superlative degrees, till the mind can go no fartlier in this pro- 
gression of fancy and passion without losing the original idea, or 
quitting its hold of nature, which is the ground on which it still 
rests with fluttering pinions. The ideal does not transform any 
object into something else, or neutralise its character, but, by re- 
moving what is irrelevant and supplying what was defective, makes 
it more itself than it was before. . . . 


ON JUDGING OF PICTURES. 

[Reprinted from Hunt’s Literary Examiner, 1823, No 5.] 

Painters assume that none can judge of pictures but themselves. 
Many do this avowedly, some by implication, and aU in practice. 
They exclaim against any one writing about art who has not served 
his apprenticesliip to the craft, who is not versed in the detail of its 
mechanism. Thb has often put me a little out of patience — but I 
will take patience, and say why. 

In the first place, with regard to the productions of hving artists, 
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pamters have no nght to *pcak At ali The way m whicH they mo 
doTonred and consumed by envy wnld be ludicrouB if it leero not 
lamentable. It a folly to talk of the dieiaions and backbitings^ 
authors and poets while there are aneb people as pointers in the 
world I never in the whole course of ffly life beard one speak in 
hearty praise of another Generally they blame downngbtly , but 
at all events their utmost apptanse ts with a da mn ing reservation. 
Authors-^ven poets, the g^nitt tmlahtis— do taste and acknowledge 
the bcaatiee of the productioas of their competitors , but paintots 
either cannot see them throogh the green spectacles of envy, or 
seeing, they hate and deny them the more In conlormity with 
this, painters are more greedy of prmsethan any other order of men. 
"They gorge the little fame they get all raw" — they are gluttonous 
ol it m their own persons in the proportion in whidi they would 
starve others 

But to come to the more general anb^ect I deny tit iolo and at 
once the erclusive nght and power of pamtm to judge ol pneturte. 
What la a picture made forp To convey rrrtam ideaa to the mind 
of a painter, that is, of one man in ten thousand P 2fo, but to 
make them apparent to the ^ and mmd of all If a paeiuie be 
adoured by none but painters, I think it ts a strong presumption 
that the picture is bed. A painter is no more a jud^, I suppose, 
than another man ot how peopt* feel end look under certempassioua 
and erects Everybody sees as well as he whether certain Cguzea 
on the canvas are like such a man, or like a cow, a tree, m bnd^, or 
a windmill All that the painter on do more than the lay spectator 
IS to tell achy and bow the ments and defects of a petnre are pi.,- 
doced. I see that sudi a figure is nngreceful, and out of nature— 
he shows me that the drewing is faulty, or the foreshortening in* 
correct He then points out to me whence the blemish snsee , but 
he la not a bit moiB aware of the extsteoce of the blemish than I am 
In Hogarth s “ Frontispiece " I see that the whole business is 
absurd, for a man on ahiB two nnlesoS’ could not light bis pipe at 
a candle held out of a window close to me , he tells me tlmt is 
from a want of perapective— that la, of certain rules by which certain 
effects are obtained. He ahewa me why the picture is had, but I am 
just as well capable of saying “the picture is bad” as be is. To 
take a coarse illustration, but one most exactly apposite I can t^ 
whether a made dish be good or bad— whether its taste bo pleasant 
or disagreeable , it is dressed for the palate of nninihated people, 
and not alone for the duci^es of Dr Kitchener and Jlr tide. Bat 
it needs a cook to tell onew&y it is bad, that there is a gram too 
much of this, or s drop too much of t’other that it has been boiled 
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.rather loo much, or stewed rather too little. These things, the 
wherefores, as Squire Western would say, I require an artist to tell 
me ; but the point in debate — ^the worth or the bad quality of the 
painting or xwttage — I am as well able to decide upon as any who 
ever brandished a pallet or a pan, a brush or a sMmming-ladle. 

To go into the higher branches of the art — the poetry of painting 
— deny BtUl more peremptorily the exclusiveness of the initiated. 
It might as well be said that none but those who could write a play 
have any right to sit in the third row in the pit, on the first night 
of a new tragedy ; nay, there is more plausibility in the one than 
the other. No man can judge of poetry ivithout possessing in some 
measure a poetical mind; it need not be of that degree necessary to 
create, but it must be equal to taste and to analyse. Now, in paint- 
ing there is a directly mechanical power required to render those 
imaginations, to the judging of which the mind may be perfectly 
competent, I may know what is a just or a beautiful representa- 
tion of love, anger, madness, despair, without being able to draw a 
straight line ; and I do not see how that faculty adds to the capa- 
bility of 60 judgmg. A very great proportion of painting is me- 
chanical. The higher kinds of painting need first a poet’s mind to 
conceive; very well, but then they need a draughtsman's hand to 
execute. Now he who possesses the mind alone is fully able to 
judge of what is produce^ even though he is by no means endowed 
ivith the mechanical power of producing it himself. I am far from 
saying that any one is capable of duly judging pictures of the 
higher class. It requires a mind capable of estimating the noble, or 
touching, or terrible, or sublime subjects which they present ; but 
there is no sort of necessity that we should be able to put them 
upon the canvas ourselves. . , . 

I am the farthest in the world from falling into the absurdity of 
upholding that painters should neglect the mechanical parts of 
their profession ; for without a mastery in them it would he impos- 
sible to body forth any imaginations, however strong or beautiful. 
I only wish that they should not overlook the end to which these 
are the means — and give them an undue preference over that end 
itself. Still more I object to their arrogating to the possessors of 
these quidities of band and eye all power of judging that which is 
conveyed through the physical vision into the inward soul. 

On looking over what I have written, I find that I have used 
some expressions with regard to painters as a body which may 
make it appear that I hold them in light esteem, whereas no one 
can admire their art, or appreciate their pursuit of it, more highly 
than I do. Of what I have said, however, ivith regard to their paltry 
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<1«tual of each olhcr’< mcnle, I cannot bate them an aco 1 appeal 
to all thoBO wtuj are In the habit of aaaociatins ^th pamtera to »ay 
whether my assertion u not correct And why should they do tluaP 
—surely tho field m wide enough. Surdy there are parallel roads 
which may bo followed, each leading to the same point, but neither 
croesiDg nor trenching upon one anotlicr 
Tho art of Painting u one equally delightful to tho eye and to 
the mind It has eery nearly the reality of dramatic exhibition, 
and bas permanence, wbieh that is wholly without. TVe may gate 
at a picture, and pauao to tbmk, and tom and gaze again. Tho art 
IS infenoi to poetry in magnitude of extent end sncceesion of detail, 
but its power orer any one point is far snpGnor, it tcizea it, and 
figures it forth m corporeal existence, if not in bodily life It girca 
to tho eye the physiol temblanoe of those figures which here fioated 
in ragueness \n thenund. It condens'-s i&distinet and ganzy tisioos 
into palpable forms — as,intbostery,themc<niingmut gathered into 
tho embodying a spmt Put shall it be said that the enchanter alono 
can judge of the cochantm^t— that none shall hare an eye to see, 
and a heart to feet, unlosa he hare slso a bend to execute f Alas 1 
our inherent perceptions giro the be to this As I used to go to the 
Lnurre, day ^ter dsy, to glut uyKlf and rcrel m the congregated 
genius of pietonaingot, would any one coDTince me that it wasnocee* 
tary to be able to paint, that I might duly appreciate a picture P 

ISPItESSlON 

EXTBXSSIO^ u the great test and measure of a gemns for painting and 
tho fine aits The mete imitation of itdldi/s, howesei perfect, can 
never furnish proofs of the highest tloU or talent , for there is an 
inuer sense, a deeper intuition into nature that is nerer unfolded 
by merely mechanical objects, and which, if it were called out by a 
now soul bein„ suddenly infused into an inanimate sabstaace, would 
mshs the former unconscions repreecntation appuir crude and vapid 
The eye is sharpi.ned and the hmd made moro debcate in its tact, 

•• While by the fiowsr 
Of hsmoiiy, sad the deep power of joy. 

We see lato the hfe of ttinge." 

We not only see but foel expression by tho help of the finest of 
all our senses, the sense of pleasure sod pam He, then, is the 
greatest painter who can pot the Neatest quantity of expreenon 
mto his works, for this is the nicest and most subtle object of 
imitation, it u that in whidi any defect is soonest visible, which 
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must be able to Btaud the severest scrutiny, and where the power of 
avoiding errors, extravagance, or tameness can only be supplied by 
the fund of moral feeling, the strength or delicacy of the artist’s 
sympathy with the ideal object of his imagination. To see or imi- 
tate any given sensible object is one thing, the effect of attention 
and practice; but to give expression to a face is to collect its mean- 
ing from a thousand other sources, is to bring into play the obser- 
vation and feeling of one’s whole life, or on infinity of knowledge 
bearing upon a single object in different degrees and manners, 
and implying a loftiness and refinement of character proportioned to 
the loftiness and refinement of expression delineated. Expression 
is of all things the least to be mistaken, and the most evanescent in 
its manifestation. Pope's lines on the character of women may be 
addressed to the painter who undertakes to embody it : — 

“ Come then, the colonrs and the ground prepare. 

Dip in the rainbow, trick it off in air ; 

Choose a firm cloud, before it falls, and in it 
Catch, ere it change, the Cynthia of the minute." 

— “ On a Picture by Vandyck.” 


[Tlie four following extracts are from Slctches of the Principal Picture 
OaVcrics in England, 18x4, which is reprinted in the volume of col- 
lected Essays on the Eine Arts-I 

THE DXJLWIOH GALLERY. 

It was on the 5th of November that we went to see this Gallery. 
The morning was mUd, calm, pleasant : it was a day to ruminate on 
the object wo had in view. It was the time of year 

When yellow leaves, or few, or none do bang 
Upon the branches ; ” 

their scattered gold was strongly contrasted with the dark green 
spiral shoots of the cedar-trees that skirt the road ; the sun shone 
faint and watery, as if smiling his last ; "Winter gently let go the 
hand of Summer, and the green fields, wet with the mist, anticipated 
the return of Spring. At the end of a beautiful little village, Dul- 
vvich College appeared in view, with modest state, yet mindful of 
the olden time; and the name of Allen and his compeers rushed 
full upon the memory I How many races of schoolboys have played 
within its walls, or stammered out a lesson, or sauntered away then- 
vacant hours in its shade : yet, not one Shakspeare is there to be 
found among them all I The boy is clothed and fed, and gets through 
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hia accidence , but no trace of hia joutbf ul learning, any more than 

of hia aaf&on livery, ia to bo met with m the man Ocnins is not to 

be “ conatramed by mastery * Nothing cornea of these endoamenta 
and foundations for learning , you might as well make dirt-pics, or 
build houaca with carda Tel something dott come of them too— a 
retreat for age, a dream in youth — a feeling in the air around them, 
the memory of the paat, the hope of what will nerer bo. Sweet are 
the atndies of the schoolboy, deluaooa his idle hours 1 Presh and 

gladsome is hiawaVmg, balmy are hisalnmbera, book pniowwit lie 

wears a green and yellow hrery, perbaps , bnt “ green and yellow 
melancholy ” comes not near bun, or, i! it does, u tempered with 
youth and inne'cence 1 To thumb bta Cutropitis, or to knuckle down 
at taw, are to bun eqttally delightful , for whatever atm the blood, 
or inspires thought m him, qiucVena the pulse of life and )py He 
has only to feel, in order to be happy , pain toms smiling from him, 
and sorrow is only a eolter land of pleasure. Each sensation u but 
annnfoldmg of his new being, coe, age,sic^ees, are idle words, 
the musty records of antiquity lootc gloesy in his aparkbog eye, and 
he clasps immortality as his future bnde I The coming years hurt 
him not— he bean ^«ic sound afar off, end is glad. See him there, 
the urchin seated m the sun, with a book in his hand, and the wall 
at his back. He has a thicker srall before him— the wall that parts 
him from the future He sees not the atchete tutnn^ utn at his 
peace , be knows not the hands that are to mangle bis boeom He 
stirs not, be still pores upon his book, and as bo reads, a alight 
hectic fluA posses over his cheek, for be sees the letters that com* 
pose the word Fatts glitter on t^ page, and hia eyes swim, and he 
tbmksthat he will one day write a book, and have bis name repeated 
by thousands of readers, and assume a certam signature, and smte 
Essays and Cnticisms in a Lovoov llsoaacrs, as a consummation 
of felicity scarcely to be believed. Come hither, thou poor little 
fellow, and let ns change places with thee, if thou wilt , here take 
the pen, and ftni ah this arti<de,and sign what name you please to it, 
BO that we may but change our dress for you», and sit shivering m 
the sun, and con over our little ttA, and feed poor, and ho hard, 
and bo contented and happy, and think what s fine thing it is to bo 
an author, and dream of immortality, and sleep o' mghtal — 
“ The Dulwich GWlety ” 


INTERCOUESE WITH PICTOEES AND BOOKS 
Ora mtercourae with the dead la better than oar intercourse with 
the living There are only three pleasuiw in life pure and lasting. 
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and all derived from inanimate things — books, pictures, and the 
face of nature. "What is the world hut a heap of ruined friendships, 
but tliG grave of love ? All other pleasures are as false and hollow, 
vanishing from our embrace like smoke, or like a feverish dream. 
Scarcely can we recollect that they were, or recall ivithout an effort 
the anxious and momentary interest we took in them. 

But thou, oh 1 divine “ Bath of Diana,” with deep azure dyes, with 
roseate hues, spread by the hand of Titian, art still there upon the 
wall, another, yet the same that thou wert five-and-twenty years 
ago, nor wantest 

"Forked mountam or blue promotory, 

With trees upon 't that nod unto the world. 

And tnoek oar eyes with air 1 ” 

And lo ! over the clear lone brow of Tuderley and Norman Court, 
knit into the web and fibres of our heart, the sighing grove waves 
in the autumnal air, deserted by Love, by Hope, but for ever haunted 
by Memory 1 And tliere that fine passage stands in “Antony and 
Cleopatra” as we read it long ago with exulting eyes in Paris, after 
puzzling over a tragedy of Racine’s, and cried aloud, “ Our Shak- 
speare was also a poet 1 ” These feelings are dear to us at the time; 
and they come back unimpaired, heightened, mellowed, whenever 
we choose to go back to them. Wo turn over the leaf and “ volume 
of the brain,” and there see them face to face. — Marina in “ Pericles ” 
complains that 

“ Life is as a storm hurrying her from her friends I ” 

Not so from the friends above mentioned. K we bring but an eye, 
an understanding, and a heart to them, we find them always with 
us, always the same. Tlie change, if there is one, is in us, not in 
them. Oh 1 thou then, whoever thou art, that dost seek happiness 
in thyself, independent of others, not subject to caprice, not mocked 
by insult, not snatched away by ruthless hands, over which Time 
has no power, and that Death alone cancels, seek it (if thou art 
wise) in books, in pictures, and the face of nature, for these alono 
we may cotmt upon as friends for life! While we are true to our- 
selves, they will not be faithless to us. Wliile we remember any- 
thing, we cannot forget them. As long as we have a wish for 
pleasure, we may find it here; for it depends only on our love for 
them, and not on theirs for us. The enjoyment is purely vieal, 
and is refined, unombittered, unfading, for that reason. — “The 
Marquis of Stafford’s Gallery.” 

Q 2 
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APOSTROPHE TO RCRLEiaU HOOSE 
RoBtEion ! tliy grore# »re ImQcm, thy walls are naked, 

"Anddalt cold wtot«r do«iinbatit b«re ^ 

The yellow evening rays gleam thwmgh thy trotted Gothic windows , 
bat I only feel the roetUng of trilheted branebee stnte chill to my 
breast, it was not so twenty yean ago Tliy groves were leafless 
then as now it was the nudJla of winter twtee tliat 1 Tuitcd thee 
licfore, but the lark mminted m the sty, and the sun smote my 
youthful blood with its slant ray, and the plon^hman whistled as ho 
drove Ins team afield , hope spr^d out its glad vista through tby 
fair domains, 0 Burleigh I Fancy doeVed thy walls with works of 
sovereign art, and it was epnne,, not winter, m my breast All is 
Still the same, like a petnfaetiOD of the mind— the same tiling in the 

wmseplawso, huttheireffectisuottheeMDeuroume larotweuty 
yean the wone for veer and Uat What is become of the beTei>> 
ending studious thoughts that brought their owu reward or pro* 
raised good to mankuid P of the teen that started welcome and 
nnbidd^P ot theeighs that whispered iutnre i«aeeP of thenmles 
that ahons, not m my face indeed, bat that cheered mr heart, and 
made a aunshino there when all was gloom eroundf That fairy 
vision— that innsiblo glory, by which 1 was once attended— ushered 
mto life, has left my side, and " faded to the light of common day," 
sndlnowsce what is,orhasbeeD — notwhat may Le hid in times 
bright circle and golden Uiaplet I Perhaps this is the characteristic 
difTeretice between youth and a later penod of life— that We, by 
degrees, learn to take things more as we find them, call them more 
by their right names , that we feel the warmth of summer, bnt the 
wmters cold as well , that we see beauties, but can spy ^fects m 
the faweat face , and no longer look at everything through the 
genial atmosphere of our own existence TTe grow more literal 
and less credulous every day, lose much enjoyment, and gam some 
useful, and more useless, knowledge The second tune I passed 
along the road that skirts Burleigh Park, the motumg was dank and 
'wajs were imre” 1 sow aud it not my mind was otherwise 
engaged Abl thoughtI,^beiei3thatfineoldheadbyIlctnhcandt, 
there, within thoee cold grey walls, the painter of old age is en* 
shnned, immortalised m some of ha inimitable works 1 The name 
of Rembrandt lives m the fame of huu who stamped it with renown, 
while the name of Burleigh is kept up by the present owner An 
artist survives in tlie issue of tua brain to all poatenty— a lord » 
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nothing vrithout the issue of his body lawfully begotten, and is lost 
in a long line of illustrious ancestors. So much higher is genius 
than rank — such is the difference between fame and title 1 A great 
name in art lasts for centuries — it requires twenty generations of a 
noble house to keep alive the memory of the first founder for the 
same length of time. So I reasoned, and was not a little proud of 
my discovery. 

In tliis dreaming mood, dreaming of deathless works and deathless 
names, I went on to Peterborough, passing, as it were, under an 
archway of fame, 

“ And, still walking under, 

Pound some new matter to look up .md wonder.” 

I had business there : I will not say what. I could at this time do 
nothing. I could not write a line — could not draw a stroke. “ I 
was brutish ; ” though not “ warlike as the wolf, nor subtle as the 
fox for prey.” In words, in looks, in deeds, I was no better than a 
changeling. "Why, then, do I set so much value on my existence 
formerly ? 0 God ! that I could but be for one day, one hour, but 
for an instant (to feel it in all the plenitude of unconscious bliss, 
and take one long, last, lingering draught of that full brimming 
cup of thoughtless freedom), what then I was ; — that I might, as in a 
’trance, a waking dream, hear the hoarse murmur of the bargemen, 
as the Minster tower appeared in the dim twilight, come up from 
the -srillowy stream, soundmg low and imderground like the voice 
of the bittern ; — ^that I might paint that field opposite the window 
where I lived, and feel that there was a green, dewy moisture in 
the tone, beyond my pencil's reach, but thus gaining almost a new 
sense, and watching the birth of new objects without me ; — that I 
might stroll down Peterborough bank (a winter’s day), and see the 
fresh marshes stretching out in endless level perspective (as if Paul 
Potter had painted them), ivith the cattle, the windmills, and the 
red-tiled cottages gleaming in the sun to the very verge of the 
horizon ; and watch the fieldfares in innumerable flocks, gamboUmg 
in the air, and sporting in the sun, and racing before the clouds, 
makuig summersaults, and dazzling the eye by throwing themselves 
into a thousand figures and movements ; — that I might go, as then, 
a pilgrimage to the town where my mother was born, and visit the 
poor farm-house whore she was brought up, and lean upon the 
gate where she told me she used to stand when a child of ten years 
old and look at the sotting sun ! — 1 could do all this still, but wth 
different feelings. As our hopes leave us, wo lose oven om- interest 
and regrets for the past. I had at this time, simple as I seemed. 
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many resonrccs. I could In aome aort “play bowU with the sun 
and moon , " or at any rate ther«> waa no question in metaphyaica 
that 1 could not bandy to and fpo^ aa one might play at cup-and- 
ball, for twenty, thirty, forty nulca of the great North Itoad, and 
at It again the ne*t day aa Irtdi aa erer I aeon get tired of this 
now, and wonder how 1 managed fonncrly I blew "Tom Jouea '' by 
heart, and was deep in " Peregrine Kchle " I waa intimately ac- 
quainted with all the heroes hefomes of Jbchaxdaoo'a romsnrca, 
and could turn from one to tho other ee I pleased. I could con 
over that eingte paaaage in "Pamela* about "her lumpish heart," 
and nerer hare done adminng tbe ahill of the author and the truth 
tX nature 1 bad. my vporta and teoeatvana too, eomn tucb as 
theee following — > 

" To ua the rants bed aadteariM 
lake *0(04 bet amoonet, *ntb s^wiaj eyet 
Durrtisgtt* Uiy taada etaleep that bo<nv) him 
tfith all hu firw ead tnTcDiag gloria roasd lnob 
Sosietisia the neoa «« ooft (ugbt elooda to rat 
like baMly eetUing la a yoeng oae $ brenit, 

Ab 4 an the wiaking lUn, ber btadmaiile, keep 
Admlnsg etleaee while tbcee loren deep. 

Smetioa eotatretebed lo eery idleaeo, 

KeaghtdoiBg ayiBgbtUe tfaiBldag ]e•^ 

To new the lae a«, tbia d*soen opott air 
Oo eddying rownd, and naaR tuda how Uiey fan, 
triieo notber Astoma SJIa tbeir beaka with cotd 
FM cbed troQ] tbe carelea Azoaitbea • boru 
And bo* tbe woods bemeeaiid wormi proTids 
tVitboot tbeir peona wbea eartb baa nought boride 
To answer their email wants. 

Tone* tbegracefol deer come tripping by, 

Than atop and gaae^ then tom they know not why, 
like hatbful yoaokere Id eocKty 
To mark tbe etruetnre of • plant or tree. 

Aod all fau thing* of earth, bow fair they be ** * 

— Picturea at Burleyh Bousn. 


OXFORD 

Pome has been e^Ied tho “Sacred (hty " might not ettr Oxford »« 
called BO too S’ There u an air about it resonant of joj and hope 
it speaks with a thousand tongues to the heart it wares ita mighty 
shadow over tho imagination it stands m lowly sublumty on the 

• From Cbarla Umbe WoodTil," a TVa^y rSca. 
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“hill of ages,” and points ndth prophetic fingers to the sky: it 
greets the eager gaze from afar " with glistening spires and pinnacles 
adorned,” that shine with an eternal light as with the lustre of 
setting suns ; and a dream and a glory hover round its head, as the 
spirits of former times, a throng of intellectual shapes, are seen re- 
treating or advancing to the eye of memory : its streets are paved 
with the names of learning that can never wear out: its green 
quadrangles breathe the silence of thought, conscious of the weight 
of yearnings innumerable after the past, of loftiest aspirations for- 
tho future : Isis babbles of the Muse, its waters are from the sprmgs 
of Helicon, its Christ Church meadows, classic, Elysian fields ! we 
could pass our lives in Oxford without having or wanting any other 
idea — that of the place is enough. We imbibe the air of thought; 
wo stand in the presence of learning. We are admitted into the 
Temple of Fame, we feel that we are in the sanctuary, on holy 
ground, and “hold high converse with the mighty dead.” The 
enlightened and the ignorant are on a level, if they have but faith 
in the tutelary genius of the place. We may be wise by proxy, 
and studious by prescription. Time has taken upon liimself the 
labour of thinking ; and accumulated libraries leave us leisure to be 
dull. There is no occasion to examine the buildings, the churclies, 
the colleges, by the rules of arcliitecture, to reckon up the streets, 
to compare it with Cambridge (Cambridge lies out of the way, on 
one side of the world) ; but woo to him who does not feel in passing 
through Oxford that ho is in “ no mean city,” that he is surrounded 
with the monuments and lordly mansions of the mind of man, 
outvying in pomp and splendour the courts and palaces of princes, 
rising like an exhalation in the night of ignorance, and triumphing 
over barbaric foes, saying, “ All eyes shall see me, and all knees shall 
bow to me I ” — as the shrine where successive ages came to pay their 
pious vows, and slako the sacred thirst of knowledge ; where youth- 
ful hopes (an endless flight) soared to truth and good ; and where 
the retired and lonely student brooded over the historic or over 
fancy’s page, imposing high tasks for himself, framing high destinies 
fo the race of man — the lamp, the mine, the well-head whence the 
spark of learning was kindled, its stream flowed, its treasures were 
spread out through the remotest comers of the land and to distant 
nations. Let him, then, who is fond of indulging in a dream-like 
existence, go to Oxford, and stay there ; let him study this magnifi- 
cent spectacle, the same under all aspects, with its mental twilight 
tempering the glare of noon, or mellowing the silver moonlight ; let 
liim wander m her sylvan suburbs, or linger in her cloistered halls ; 
but lot him not catch the din of scholars or teaclicrs, or dine or sup 
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with them, or epcak » woli to uijof tho pnrilegod iiihabit5nt« , 
for if he the *pcU will !» btokea, the poetry end the rehRwn 
gone, and the palace of the enchnntaieat wiU melt from Lie emhraoe 
into thin ajrl~“Pjstiirtf at Oilord end Wcnhtun.’ 


[Inm Hit S/tni of tk* A3t,or Contmpomry PeiimU Someof 

the p rtraiU prevlotnly appealed to the Acw 
Seoocd EditioD, iSrj Tbud Edition, iSjS lonrth LdiUon, |SS6] 

COUIRIDOE 

Mb. CotEBiME haa^a mind reflecting age* part " huroico 
u like the echo of the congregated roar of the ^ dark rearward and 
ahyn* of thought Qe who baa seen a aouldenng tower hy tho 
aide of a cryrtal lake, hid by tho mat, hut ghtUjing in the ware 
below, may coaceire the dim, gleaming, nsccrtaia intelligence of 
hu eye be who baa marked the evening clouds ojirolled (a world 
of vapoun) has seen the picture ol bis nund, tuienrthly, tmsuhK 
itsntial, with gorgeous tints and eTer>vanng forma— 

" That which wsa now • bone erea with a thecgbl 
Tho nek duliaas sad makeo it isdutiact 

As water u u water ' 

Our author's mmd is (as bo himscU might express it) (onyeniiof 
There is no subject on wbidi be bos not touched, none on which 
he has rested. With an understanding fertile, subtle, espansire, 
"quick, forgetuo, apprehensive” beyond all bring precedent, few 
traces of it will perhaps remain. He fends himself to all impressions 
alike , be gives up bis nund and bberty of thou„ht to none He is 
a general lover of art and aoeoc^ and wedded to no one in par- 
bcolar He pursues knowledge as a mistress, with ontrtret<^ed 
hands and winged speed , but as be is about to embrace her, his 
I>apbne turns — alas! not to a laurell Hardly a speculation has 
been left on record from the earbest time, but it is loosely folded 
up m Mr Golendgo’s memory, bke a rich, but somewhat tattered 
piece of tapestry we might add (with more seeming than real ex- 
trav^anco), that scarce a thought can pass through the mind of 
mao, but its sound has at some tune or other passed over his head 
with rustling pmions 

On whatever question or author you speak, he is prepared to take 
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np the thomo with advantage — ^from Peter Aholard do\vn to Thomas 
Moore, from tho Buhtlost mctaphj'sics to tlio politics of the Courier. 
There is no man of genius, in whoso praiso ho descants, but tho 
critic seems to stand. abovo tho author, and “what in him is weak, 
to strengthen, wlint is low, to raise and support : ” nor is there any 
vrork of genius that does not come out of his hands like an illu- 
mmatod Missal, sparkling oven in its defects. If Mr. Colctidgo had 
not been tho most impressive talker of his ago, he woidd probably 
have been tho finest ^vritcr ; but ho lays dowi his pen to make suro 
of an auditor, and mortgages tho admiration of posterity for tho 
stare of an idler. If ho had not boon a poet, ho would havo been a 
powerful logician ; if ho had not dipped his wing in tho Unitarian 
controversy, he might have soared to tho very summit of fancy. 
But, in writing verso, ho is trying to subject tho Muso to (ranscen- 
dtnlal theories; in his abstract reasoning, ho misses his way by 
strewing it with flowers. 

All that ho has done of moment, ho had done twenty years ago: 
since then, ho may bo said to havo lived on tho sound of his ovm 
voice. Mr. Colctidgo is too rich in intellectual waalth to need to 
task himself to any drudgery : ho has only to draw tho sliders of his 
imagination, and a thousand subjects expand before him, startling 
him with their brilliancy, or losing tbomsolvcs in endless obscurity — 

“ And by tho force of blear illusion, 

They draw him on to his confusion." 

What is the little ho could add to tlio stock, compiircd with tho 
countless stores that lie about him, that ho should stoop to pick up 
a name or to polish an idle fancy ? Ho walks abroad in the majesty 
of an universal understanding, eyeing the " rich strond ’’ or golden 
sky abovo him, and "goes sounding on bis way," in eloquent accents, 
uncomjiolled and free 1 . . . 

Learning rocked him in his cradle, and while yet a child, 

“ Ho lisped in numbers, for tho numbers camo." 

At sixteen ho wrote liis " Ode on Cliatterton,” and ho still reverts to 
that period with delight, not so much as it relates to himself (for 
that string of his own early promise of fume rather jars than other- 
aviso), but as exemplifying tho youth of a poet. Mr. Coleridge tallrs 
of himself without being an egotist; for in him the indiridual is 
always merged in tho abstract and general. He disUuguished him- 
self at school and at the University by bis Imowledgo of the classics, 
and gained several prizes for Greek epigrams. How many men are 
there (groat schohus, celebrated names in literature) avho, having 
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ttio sam® in the« youth hat® no otl et iilca all tl>* **** 
of thoir lives bat of tin* achiOTOineot, of a felJoWilup anil dinner 
and who installed in acadetnio hi»<jur* arould look down on our 
author as a were strolling bardi At Chns* ■ IIosp tal where he 
was brousVit up ho waa the jdol ct thoeo among his schooU Hows 
who m ngted with the r bookish stud ca the inus a of thou„J t an 1 of 
humanity and ho was usually attended round tho cloisters If a 
group of thcM (inspiring and in»p red) whoso hearts even then burnt 
within them as ho talked and where ^lo sounds yet linger to mock 
Kt.ta on bis way st U turning pens se to tho past I 
One of tho finest and rarwt perta of BJr Colcnlgua conrersa- 
t on IB when ho expatiates on the Orcek tragedians (not that lie u 
uot well acijuaint^ when ho please* with the epic poets or llw 
philosophers or orators or histonans of ant qnity)— ra the subtle 
reasonings and melting pathos of Funp dcs on the hannonious 
graccfuincas of Sophocles tuning hia loredahourod song like iwoeleet 
watUingi Ixoto a sacrod gro»e on tha high-wrought trumret- 
toi gued eloqueoeo of .<E»chylue whoeo rtomethous ” ahor* all is 
like an Ode to Fate and a pleading w th rroridcBoe bis thouj ts 
ho og let loOM as his body u chiu^ on hie aobtaty rock and hit 
aSheted wdl (ti a smhUm ^ 1notta^ ty) 

Emcg Of BvalttvtbnlhMdestBy* 

As the unpaes onod cnl c spooks and nsca mbs theme you would 
th ok you hoard the to « of tho Man hated by the Oeds contend 
with tho wild wmds as they roar and 1 » ejo gUtUira with tho ipint 
of Ant qnity I 

^ext ho was engaged wtU Ilartleys Iribca of mind ethereal 
bcaid thought-woTtu and ho busod himacU foe a year oe two 
with nbrat ons and nbtat uncles ami the great law of associst o i 
that b nds all things m tsmyst c chain and the doctrine of ccess ty 
(the mild teacher of Cl anty) and the MiUenn tun ant opat re of 
a Lfa to come and he j laogQ'l deep into tho oontroreray on Jlstter 
andSpirt and as an escape from Dr Pncstleys Mstenalism ’’where 
he felt h mself imprisoned by the l^cian s spell 1 ke Ariel in tho 
cloren pine-tree ho became suddenlyenamoured of Disbop Itcrkeley s 
fairy world and naod in alt oompanioa to build tho un vetso I ko 
a brave poetical fict on of fine w<wds And I e was deep-read la 
Malebranche and lO Cudwortbs Intellectual System ” (a hugo pda 
of learning unwieldy esormons) and in Lord Brook s hieroglyph o 
theories and in Bishop^Batlers Sonnona and in tho Duclss of 
^ewcastla8f8ntas{efob(AMdlnaarke and South and TOlotson 
and all tho fine thinker* s^^joaacgjjjjQ remsonet* of that age and 
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Leibnitz’s "Pre-established Harmony” reared its arch above bis 
headj like the rainbow in the cloud, covenanting with the hopes of 
man. 

And then ho fell plumb, ten thousand fathoms down (hut his 
\vings saved him harmless), into the horlm siccxis of Dissent, where 
he pared religion do-wn to the standard of reason, and strapped faith 
of mystery, and preached Chnst crucified and the Unity of the God- 
head, and so dwelt tor a while in the spirit vrith John Huss and 
Jerome of Prague and Socinus and old John Zisca, and ran through 
Keal’s “History of the Puritans” and Calamy’s "Non-Conformists’ 
Memorial,” having like thoughts and passions with them. But then 
Spinoza became his God, and ho took up the vast chain of being in 
his hand, and the round world became the centre and the soul of all 
things in some shadowy sense, forlorn of meaning, and around him 
he beheld the IMng traces and the sky-pointing proportions of the 
mighty Parr; but poetry redeemed him from this spectral philo- 
sophy, and ho bathed bis heart in beauty, and gazed at the golden 
light of heaven, and drank of the spirit of the tmiverso, and wan- 
dered at eve by fairy-stream or fovmtain, 

“ 'Whon bo saw nought but beauty, 

Whoa ho heard tho voice of that Almighty Ono 
In every breezo that blow, or wave that murmured” — 

and wedded with truth in Pl.ato’s shade, and in the avritings of 
Proclus and Plotinus saw the ideas of things in the eternal mind, 
and unfolded all mysteries avith the Schoolmen and fathomed the 
depths of Duns Scotus and Thomas Aquinas, and entered the third 
heaven with Jacob Bohmen, and avalked hand-in-hand avith Sweden- 
borg through tho paadlions of the New Jerusalem, and sang his 
faith in the promise and in the word in his “Eeligious Musings.” 

And lowering himself from that dizzy height, [he] poised himself 
on Iililton’s avings, and spread out his thoughts in cliarity arith the 
glad prose of Jeremy Taylor, and wept over Bowles’s " Sonnets,” and 
studied Cowper’s blank verse, and betook himself to Tliomson’s 
“Castle of Indolence,” and sported with tho wits of Cliarles tho 
Second’s days and of Queen Anne, and relished Swift’s stylo and 
that of the " John Bull ” (Arbuthnot’s we mean, not Mr. Croker’s), 
and dallied with the "British Essayists and Novelists,” and knew all 
qualities of more modem avriters avith a learned spirit: Johnson, 
and Goldsmith, and Jtmius, and Burke, and Godwin, and tho 
" Sorrows of Werter,” and Jean Jacques Eousseau, and Voltaire, and 
Marivairs, and CrebiUon, and thousands more : now “laughed with 
Eabelais in his easy-ebair” or pointed to Hogarth, or afterwards 
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dwelt on Claodo’* claasio Kcne^ or gpoVe with raptaro of Raphael, 
and coinpwed the women at Roma to figare* that had walked ont 
of his pictures or ruited the Oratory of Pi»a, and described the 
works of Giotto and Ghirlandaio and ^lassaccio, and gave the roorsl 
of the picture of the '■ Tnumpb of Peath," where the beggars and the 
wretched invoke bu dreadfn) dart, bat the nch and mighty of the 
earth quail and shrink brforo it, and m that land of siren sights 
and sounds, saw a dance of peasant giris, and was chamisd with Jntes 
and gondolaa, — or wandered mto Oennany and lost lumsclf m the 
labynnths of the Ilarta Foreot and of the KaDtean phdosoj'hy, and 
amongst the cahahstic names of Ftchti and Sehelling and leasing, 
and God knows who This wsa long ^ter, but all the former while 
he had nerved his heart end filled bia eyea with tears, as be haded 
the rising orb of liberty, since quenched in darkness ssd m blood, 
end bad londled his afiections at the Uaze of the French Rerola* 
tios, and sang for joy, when the towos of the Bastdle end the 
proud pieces of the losoUot and the oppressor feU, and would here 
Coated hu bark, freighted with fondest fasoes, across the ^tlaotitf 
wave with Southey and otben to s««k for peace and freedom— 

** lo y^fariBoidas oodmdad d»la 1* 

Alas! “ Fradty, thy name is (7enKii/”— What u become of all 
this mighty heap of hope, of thought, of learning and humanity F 
It has ended u ewallowiog dosu of ohlinon and la writing 
paragnpbs u> the Ccunrr Such and so btUe is the mmd of 

Of all tir Colendge e preductions, the " Ancient hfanner ” is the 
only one that we eould with confidence put into any person’s bmds 
on whom we wished to impress a favourable idea of ^ extraordinary 
powers Let whatever other objections be made to it, it is unques 
tionably a work of geniiis— of wild, irregular, overwhelming uaagi- 
natioD, and has that neb, vsned movement Ut the verse, which 
gives a distant idea of the lofty or changeful tones of 2Xr Cole- 
ndge a voice In the '* Clmstobel ' there is one splendid passage on 
divided friendship The Transiatioa of Schiller’s “'Wallenstein " is 
also amasterly preductioa uutslnndjfaithful and spirited. Among 
his smaller pieces there are oocasiosal bunts of pathos and fancy, 
equal to what we ought espect from him , but these form the ex 
ception, and not the rule Such, for instance, is his affecting Sonnet 
to the author of the “ Bobbes.*’ 

Sis Tragedy, entitled “Ramoruo,'' is full of beautiful and strik- 
ing passages , but it does not plaM the author m the first rank 
of drsmatic wntets But if Ur Oolendge’s works do not place 
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him in that rank, they injure instead of conveying a just idea of 
the man ; for he himself is certainly in the first class of general 
intellect. 

If ova author’s poetry is inferior to his conversation, his prose 
is utterly abortive Hardly a gleam is to he found in it of the 
brilliancy and richness of those stores of thought and language 
that he pours out incessantly, when they are lost like drops of water 
in the ground. The principal work, in which he has attempted 
to embody his general view of tlungs, is the FErEND, of which, 
though it contains some noble passages and fine trains of thought, 
prolixity and obscurity are the most frequent characteristics. 

No two persons can be conceived more opposite in character or 
genius than Mr. Cioleridge and Mr. Godwin. The latter, with less 
natural capacity, and with fewer acquired advantages, by concentrat- 
ing his mind on some given object, and doing what he had to do 
with all his might, has accomplished much, and will leave more 
than one monument of a powerful intellect behind him ; Mr. Cole- 
ridge, by dissipating his, and dallying with every subject by turns, 
has done little or notliing to justify to the world or to posterity 
the high opinion which all who have ever heard him converse, 
or known him intimately, with one accord entertain of him. Mr. 
Godwin’s faculties have kept house, and plied their task in the work- 
shop of the brain, diligently and effectually; hlr. Coleridge’s have 
gossiped away their time, and gadded about from house to house, 
as if life’s business' were to melt the hours in listless talk, Mr. 
Godwin is intent on a subject, only as it concerns himself and his 
reputation ; he works it out as a matter of duty, and discards from 
his mind whatever does not forward his main object as impertinent 
and vain. Mr. Coleridge, on the other band, delights in nothing 
but episodes and digressions, neglects whatever he undertakes to 
perform, and can act only on spontaneous impulses, without object 
or method. “He cannot be constrained by mastery.” 'While he 
should be occupied with a given pursuit, he is thinking of a thou- 
sand other things; a thousand tastes, a thousand objects tempt 
him, and.distract his mind, which keeps open house, and entertains 
all comers ; and after being fatigued and amused with morning calls 
from idle visitors, finds the day consumed and its business uncon- 
cluded. hir. Godwin, on the contrary, is somewhat exclusive and 
unsocial in his habits of mind, entertains no company but what ho 
gives his whole time and attention to, and wisely writes over the 
doors of his understandmg, his fancy, and his senses — “ Ko admit- 
tance except on business.” Ho has none of that fastidious refine- 
ment and false delicacy, which might lead him to balance between 
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tlvg endless Tsnety of modern attainment* Ho doo* not throw 
away hia life (nor a Bingle half homr of it) in adjusting the claims ci 
different aecomplishments, #nd in dioosing lietB-oen them or malmi" 
himscU master of them aQ He eet* about bis task (whatever it 
may be)i and goes thtuuBh it wilt spint and fortilodg He has tho 
happiness to think an antlK* the greatest character in the world, 
and himself the greatest author m it Sir Colendge, m writing an 
harmonious atansa, would Stop to oonsidcr whether there was Pot 
more grace and heautjr in a Jhu d« Ireu, and would not proceed till 
he had resolved this question by a chain of metaphysical reasoning 
without end. Not ao Mr Godwin That is best to ban whnh ho 
can do best He does not waste himself in ram aspirations and 
elTuminalo sympathies He is bhnd, deaf, insensible to all bnt the 
trump of Fame Plays, operas, painting, mnsic, baIl»rooms, wealth, 
fashion, titles, lords, ladies, touch bira &ot — all these are no more 
to him than to the anebonte in tua cell, and he wntea on to the end 
of the chapter, throogh good report and enl report i’lnyo *n W<t* 
nihUm u his motto Qe neither ennee nor adnures what others 
are, but is contented to bo wbat he is, and strives to do the ctmoat 
he can Mr Colendge has fiirlad with the Musee as with a set of 
mistresses Mr Godwin hss been mamed twice, to Heasoo and to 
Fancy, and has to boast no sbori*lired progeny by each So to 
speak, he has belonging to his mmd, to regulate the quantity 
of gas admitted into it, so that, Lhe the bare, unsightly, but well' 
compacted stesm-vessol, it cuts lu liquid way, and amvis at its 
promised end while Mr Colendge* hwk, “taught with the bttle 
nautilus to sail,” the sport of every breath, dancing to every wave, 
“Yeath at its prow, sikI Plounre stiU hslm,'' 
fintters its gaudy pennons m the air, glitters in the sun, but we wait 
m ram to bear of ita amval m the dcutined harbour Mr Godwin^ 
With Jess vanety and nndoess, with lees subtlety and susceptibility 
both of thought and feeling, has had firmer nerves, a more deter- 
mined purpose, a more comprebetmve grasp of his subject, and the 
results are aa we find them Elarh ha* met with his ratiard fw 
justicse has, after all, beeu done to the pretensions of each, and we 
must, mall cases, use means to ends I 
[The eccentricities of Celeries marvelious genius are admirably 
aet forth by Hazhtt in a renew o! hia “Lay Sermon” (PolUteal 
Euayt, page 1 1 8) This bnltiaat perfwuance would have been given 
In these Selections, but, as it oocupte* six pages, the requisite space 
for it rould not be afforded. The student of Haalitt should not 
miss it J 
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Sm AVALTER SCOTT. 

Sir Waiter Scott is undoubtedly the most popular writer of the 
age, the "lord of the ascendant” for the time being. He is just 
haK what the human intellect is capable of being : if you take the 
universe, and divide it into two parts, he knows aU that it has been ; 
all that it is to he is nothing to him. His is a mind brooding over 
antiquity — scorning “the present ignorant time.” Ho is “ laudator 
tomporis acti” — a "prophesier of things past.” The old world is to 
him a crowded map ; the new one a dull, hateful blank. He dotes 
on all well-authenticated superstitions ; he shudders at the shadow 
of innovation. His retentiveness of memory, his accumulated weight • 
of interested prejudice or romantic association, have overlaid his 
other faculties. The cells of his memory are vast, various, full even 
to bursting with life and motion ; his speculative understanding is 
empty, flaccid, poor, and dead. His mind receives and treasures up 
everything brought to it by tradition or custom — ^it does not pro- 
ject itself beyond this into the world unknown, but mechanically 
shrinks back as from the edge of a precipice. The land of pure 
reason is to his apprehension like Van Diemen’s Land — ^barren, 
miserable, distant, a place of exile, the dreary abode of savages, con- 
victs, and adventurers. Sir Walter would make a bad hand of a 
description of the hlfllennium, unless he could lay the scene in 
Scotland five hundred years ago, and then ho would want facts and 
worm-eaten parchments to support his drooping style. Our historical 
novelist firmly thinks that nothing is but what has been, that the 
moral world stands still, as the material one was supposed to do of 
old, and that we can never get beyond the point where we actually 
are without utter destruction, though everything changes and ■will 
change from what it was three hundred years ago to what it is now, 
— ^from what it is now to all that the bigoted admirer of the good 
old times most dreads and hates. 

It is long since we read, and long since we thought of, our author’s 
poetry. It would probably have gone out of date with the imme- 
diate occasion, even if he himself had not contrived to banish it 
from our recollection. It is not to be denied that it had great 
merit, both of an obvious and intrinsic kind. It abounded in vivid 
descriptions, in spirited action, in smooth and flowing versification. 
But it wanted character. It was “ poetry of no mark or likelihood.” 
It slid out of the mind as soon as read, like a river ; and would have 
been forgotten. Out that the public curiosity was fed with ever-new 
supplies from the same teeming liquid source. It is not every man 
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that can wnte sa quarto voSwoes u verse, that are canght op with 
avidity, even by faatidiona jndgee. Bnt what a diBcTonce between 
Ihnr popnlanty and that of the Scotch Noielsl It is true, tho 
public read and admired the “ l*y of the last Jlinatrcl," “ Jlannion,'* 
and BO on, and each mdindoal was oonteotod to read and admire 
because the pubbe did so but with regard to the proso-works of 
the same (snpjosod) author, it ts qmte oncfhsr-^eM sort ol thing 
Here every one stands forward to applaud on hia own ground, would 
be thought to go before the pubbo opinion , is eager to extol his 
favounba characters louder, to understand them better, than every- 
body else, and boa bla trwn scale of comparative esetUenee for each 
work, supported by nothing but tm own enthosinstis and fuarloss 
convictions 

It must bo amusing to tho Author of “Waverley'' to hear Ins 
readers and admirers (and are not these the same thing?) quairel- 
ling which of his novels u tbe best, opposing character to ehvacter, 
quoting passage against passage, ftnvtng to surpass each other in 
tho extravagance of their encomiums, and yet nnable to settle 
tbe precedence, or to do tbe authors writings justice— so venous, 
so equal so transcendent are their menta I Bis rolumca of pot try 
were received as fashionable and weU^lreesi-d acquamtanoia we 
are ready to teat the others m pieces as old fnenda. There was 
something meretncious in 8ir Walters baUsd-rhymes , and Lie 
those w'to keep opera /(ptvuntcs, we were willing to have out 
admiration shared and our tasto confinned by the town. But tbe 
Novels are bke the betrothed of our bearts, bone of our bone and 
flesh of our flesh, and we are jealous that any one ahould be as 
much delighted or u thoroughly acquainted with their beauties 
as ourselves For which of his poeticid heromes would the reader 
break a lance so soou as for Jeanie Pcans ? VTLat Lady of the 
Lake can compare with tbe beautiful Bebeoca? We believe the 
late hlr John Scott went to his death-bed (though a painful and 
premature one) with some degree of satufaction, inasmuch as ha 
had penned the most elaborate pan^ync on the Scotch Novels 
that had as yet appeared I 

The Epics are not poems, so much as metrical romances There 
IS a ghttenng veil of verse thrown over tho features of naturo and 
of old romance. The deep mcisions into character are “ stormed 
and filmed over,” the details are lost or shaped mto flimsy and 
insipid decorum , and the truth of ferdmg and of arcumstanee ts 
translated mto a tinkling sound, a tinsel eommonpUtee It must 
be owned, there is a jKijver Jn true poetry that lifts the mmd from 
the ground of reality to a hig h e r ^here, that penetrates the inert. 
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scattered, incolierent materials presented to it, and by a force and 
inspiration of its own, melts and moulds them into sublimitj’ and 
beauty. But Sir Walter (we contend, under correction) has not 
this creative impulse, this plastic power, this capacity of reacting 
on liis first impressions. He is a learned, a literal,"a matler-o/-facl 
expounder of truth or fable : he does not soar above and looh down 
upon his subject, imparting his own lofty views and feelings to liis 
descriptions of nature — he relies upon it, is raised by it, is one with 
it, or he is nothing. A. poet is essentially n tnaker ; that is, ho must 
atone for what he loses in individuality and local resemblance by 
the energies and resources of his own mind. 

The writer of whom we speak is deficient in these last. He has 
either not the faculty or not the will to impregnate his subject 
by an effort of pure invention. The execution also is much upon 
a par with the more ephemeral eflusions of the press. It is light, 
agreeable, effeminate, diffuse. Sir Walter’s Muse is a Modern 
Anfigrtc. Tiie smooth, glossy texture of Ids verse contrasts happily 
with the quaint; uncouth, rugged materials of which it is com- 
posed, and takes away any appearance of heaviness or harshness 
from the body of load traditions and obsolete costume. We see 
grim knights and iron armour; but then they are woven in silk 
with a careless, delicate hand, and have the softness of flowers. 
The poet’s figures might be compared to old tapestries copied on 
the finest velvet: — ^they are not like Raphael’s Gartoone; but they 
are very like Mr. Westall’s drawings which accompany, and are 
intended to illustrate, them. 

This facility and grace of execution is the more remarkable, as a 
story goes, that not long before the appearance of the " Lay of the 
Last Minstrel,” Sir Walter (then Mr.) Scott, having, in the company 
of a friend, to cross the Frith of Forth in a ferry-boat, they pro- 
posed to beguile the time by writing a number of verses on a given 
subject, and that, at the end of an hour’s Jiard study, they found 
they had produced only six lines between them. “It is plain,” 
said the unconscious author to his fellow-labourer, “ that you and I 
need never think of getting our living by writing poetry 1 ” In a 
year or so after this he set to work, and poured out quarto upon 
quarto, as if they had been drops of water. As to the rest, and 
compared with true and great poets, our Scottish Minstrel is but “ a 
metre ballad-monger.” We would rather have written one song of 
Burns’, or a single passage in Lord Byron’s “ Heaven and Earth,” or 
one of Wordsworth’s “ fancies and good-nights,’’ than all his epics, 
"ii’hat is he to Spenser, over whose immortal, ever-amiable verso 
beauty hovers and trembles, and who has shed the purple light of 
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Fancy from hss ambrosial wings over all natureP What is there of 
the in](;ht of fililton, whose head is canopied m the blno serene, and 
who takes us to sit with him there? ^Vhat w there m liia ambling 
rhymes of the deep pathos of QiauoerP Or of tho o'er-iofonau g 
power of Sliakspeare, whose eyo, watclung ahko the minutest traces 
of character and the strongest morenienls of passion, “ glances from 
heaven to earth, from earth to hcaTen," and with the lambent flame 
of (,enius, playing round each object, bghts up tho ui*iverse in a robe 

of its own radiance P Sir Walter hasno voluntary lower of combma- 

tion all his associations (as we said betore) are those of habit or of 
tradition He is a mere narrative and descriptive poet, garrulous 
of the old lime The defimlaoit of bis poetry » a pleaaang super- 
ficiality 

Not so of his Novrxa Aim Rokamcxs. There we turn over a now 
leaf — another and tho same — the same in matter, but in form, in 
power, how different I The Author of “tVaverley* has got nd of 
tho tagging of rhymes, the elong out of ayllablos, tho supplying of 
epithets, the colours of style, the grouping of bis characters, and the 
regular march of events, and comes to the point at onco, and stnlcos 
at the heart of his subject, without dismay and without disguise. 
His poetry was a ladys waiting maid, dressed out in cast-off finery 
his prose is a beaotiful, rustic nymph, that, hire Dorothea m “ Don 
Quixote,” when she is surprised with dishevelled tresecs bathing her 
naked feet in the brook, looks round her, abashed at the admiration 
her charms have excited I The grand secret of the author’s success 
in these latter productions la, that he has completely got nd of the 
trammels of authorship, and tom off at one rent (as Jack got nd of 
so many yards of lace in the " Tale of e Tub ”) all the ornaments of 
fine wnting and wom^ut sentimentabiy 

All 18 fresh, as from the hand of nature by going a century or 
two back and laymg the scene in a remote and uncultivated dis- 
trict, all becomes new and startling m tho present advanced penod 
Highland manners, characters, scenery, superstitions Northern 
dialect and costume the ware, the i^igion, and pohtics of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centimes, give a charming and wholesome 
relief to the fastidious refinement and “over-laboured lassitude” of 
modem readers, like the etBect of plunging u netTOus vaietxdiuanan 
mto a cold bath 

feir Walter has found out (oh rare discovery 1 ) that facts are better 
than fiction, that there is no tonunice like the romance of real life, 
and that, if we can but amva at what men feel, do, and say in stnk- 
mg and singular situations, the result will be more hvely, audiblo, 
and full of vent " than tho fine-epnn cobwebs of the brain With 
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revewnco be it spoken, he is like the man Tvho, having to imitate the 
squeaking of a pig upon the stage, brought the animal imdor his coat 
with liim. Our author has conjured up the actual people ho has to 
deal with, or ns much as he could get of them, in " their habits as 
they lived.” He has ransacked old chronicles, and poured the con- 
tents upon his page ; he has squeezed out musty records ; ho has 
consulted wayfaring pilgrims, bed-rid sybils. He has invoked the 
spirits of the air ; ho has conversed with the living and the dead, 
and let them tell their story their own way ; and by borrowing of 
others has enriched his own genius with everlasting variety, truth, 
and freedom. Ho has talrcn his materials from the original, authen- 
tic sources in largo concrete masses, and not tampered with or too 
much frittered them away. 

Ho is only the amanuensis of truth and history. It is impossible 
to say how fine his writings in consequence are, unless we could 
describe how fine nature is. All that portion of the history of his 
coimtry that he has touched upon (wide ns the scope is) — ^the 
manners, the personages, the events, the scenery — lives over again 
in his volumes. Kothing is wanting — ^the illusion is complete. There 
is a hurtling in the air, a trampling of feet upon the ground, as these 
perfect representations of human character or fanciful belief come 
thronging back upon our imaginations. Wo will merely recall a few 
of the subjects of his pencil to the reader's recollection, for nothing 
we could add, by way of note or commendation, could make the im- 
pression more virid. 

There is (first and foremost, because the earliest of our acquaint- 
ance) the Baron of Bradwatdine, stately, kind-hearted, whimsical, 
pedantic; and Flora Macivor (whom even ire forgive for her Jaco- 
bitism), the fierce Vich Ian Vohr, and Evan Dhu, constant in death, 
and Davie Gellatly roasting his eggs or turning his rhymes with rest- 
less volubility, and the two slag-hounds that mot Waverloy, as fine 
as ever Titian painted, or Paul Veronese. Then there is old Balfour 
of Burley, brandishing his sword and his Bible, with fire-eyed fury, 
tiying a fall with the insolent, gigantic Bothwell at the ’Change- 
house, and vanquishing him at the noble battle of Loudon Hill; 
there is Bothwell himself, drawn to the life : proud, cruel, selfish, 
profligate, but with the love-letters of the gentle Agnes (written 
thirty years before) and his verses to her memory found in his pocket 
after his death. In the same volume of " Old Mortality ” is that 
lone figure, like a figure in Scripture, of the woman sitting on the 
stone at the turning to the mountain, to warn Bmley that there 
is a lion in his path; and the fawning Claverhouse, beautiful as a 
panther, smooth-looking, blood-spotted; and the fanatics, Macbriar 
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and Mncldewrath, crazed mth u$l and stiflermgs , and the mflenbJe 
Morton and the futbCul Edith, who refused to “ gire her hand to 
another while her heart was with her lorer in the -deep and dead 

And m the** Heart of Mid Lothian" we bare Effle Deans (that 
sweet, faded flower), and Jeania, her mero than Hater, and old Dand 

Deans, the patnar^ of St Leonard a Crags, and Butler, and Bum- 
biedjLes, eloquent m bis silence, and Mr Bartoline Saddletree and 
his prudent helpmate, and Porteons swinging m the wind, and Madge 
TVildfire, full of finery and ttadneea, and her ghastly mother Again, 
there 18 Meg Memlies, standing on her nx^, stretched on her bier 
with “her head to the east," and Dirk Hattenck (equal to Shat- 
speare a Master Bamardine), and Oiosan, the soul of an attorney, 
and Dandy Duunont, with his temer pack and his pony Dcsple, 
and the fiery Colonel Manneniig, and the modish old eonnsellor 
PleydJI, and Dominie Sampson, and Bob Boy (like the eagle is his 
eyiy), and Baihe Bieol Jame, and the inimiUble Major Galbraith, 
and Bashleigh Oabaldistone, and Die Venou, the of aecret- 
keepen And in the “ Anttqaaiy," the ingenious and abrtruse Mr 
Jonathan Oldbnck, and the old beadsman Edie OchOtree, and that 
pietematural figure of old Edith ElspeiUi, a hnng shadow, in wbcca 
the lamp of life had been tong extinguished, had it sot fed by 
remotee and “ thick-coming " recollections , and that stnlong picture 
of the effects o< feudal tyranny and flendi.b pnde, the unhappy Earl 
of Glenallan , and the Black Dwarf and bis fnend Habbie of the 
Heoghfoot (the cheerful bnoteir), and his cousin Grace Armatrang, 
fresh and laughing like the tnormng, and the ChUdrm of tit* 
ilut, and the baying of the bloodhound that tracks their ste^a at 
a distance (the hollow echoee are in our ears now), and Amy and 
her hapless lore, and the nllain Varney, snd the deep roico of 
George of Dooglaa—and the immovable Balafie, and blaster Oliver 
the Barber, in “ Quentin Durward”— and the quaint hmcour of the 
“Fortimes of I»igel,” and the conuo apint of “ Pevenl of the Peak* 
—and the fine old English romance of ** Ivanhoe * 

'What a list of names I What a beet of associations I What a 
thmg is human life! What a power la that of gemnsl What a 
world of thought and feeling is thus rescued from oblivion ! How 
many hours of heartfelt aatisfactma hwv our author given to th e gay 
and thoughtless I How many sad hearts has he soothed m pam and 
sohtudel It IS no wonder that the public repay with lengthened 
applause and gratitude the pleasure they receive He writes aa fast 
as they can read, and he does sot write himself down. He is always 
in the public eye, and we do not tire of him tTi!i worst la better 
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than any other person’s best. His backgrounds (and his later vforhs 
ore little else hut backgrounds capitally made out) are more at- 
tractive than the principal figures and most complicated actions of 
other ■writers. His ■works (taken together) are almost like a new 
edition of human nature. This is indeed to be an author ! . . . 


LORD BYRON. 

. , . If Sir Y? alter Scott may be thought by some to have been 

“ Born universal heir to all humanity,” 

it is plain Lord Byron can set up no such pretension. He is, in 
a striking degree, the creature of his own ivill. He holds no com- 
munion with his kind, but stands alone ■without mate or fellow — 

" As if a man more author of himself, 

And owned no other kin." 

He is like a solitary peak, all access to which is out off not more by 
elevation than distance. He is seated on a lofty eminence, “ cloud- 
capt,” or reflecting the last rays of setting sims, and in his poetical 
moods reminds us of the. fabled Titans, retired to a ridgy steep, 
playing on their Pan’s-pipes, and taking up ordinary men and things 
in their hands ■with haughty indifference. He raises his subject to 
himself, or tramples on it ; he neither stoops to nor loses himself in 
it. He exists not by sympathy, but by antipathy. He scorns all 
things, even himself. Nature must come to him to sit for her 
picture: he does not go to her. She must consult his time, his 
convenience, and his humour, and wear a sombre or a fantastic 
garb, or his Lordship turns his back upon her. There is no ease, 
no unaffected simpbcity of manner, no “golden mean.” All is 
strained, or petulant in the extreme. His thoughts are sphered and 
crystalline; his style “prouder than when blue Iris bends;” his 
spirit fiery, impatient, wayward, indefatigable. Instead of taking 
his impressions from ■without, in entire and almost unimpaired 
masses, he moulds them according ■to his own temperament, and 
heats the materials of his imagination in the furnace of his passions. 
Lord Byron’s verse glows like a flame, consuming everything in its 
way ; Sir lYalter Scott’s glides like a river : clear, gentle, harmless. 
The poetry of the first scorches, that of the last scarcely warms. 
The hght of the one proceeds from an internal source, ensanguined. 
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edlen, fixed , the other refiecU the b«ea of heaven or the face of 
nature, glancang, vind, and vanons 
The productions of the N<wthera Bard hare the mst and the 
freshness of antiquity abont them, those of the Noble Poet cease 
to startle from their estreme ambition of novelty, both m style and 
matter Sir Walters rhyme* ate “silly sooth"— 

‘ Asd dallj «tih the losocence of tboogbt 
Like the oM age~— 

his Lordships hlusa spurns the olden time, and affects all tha 
Buporcalious airs of a modem fine lady and an upstart. Tlis 
object of the one imter ts to restore ns to truth and nature the 
other chiefly tbinka how be shall display his own power, or rent 
bis spleen, or astonish the reader either by starting new snbjecta 
and trains of speculation, or by expressing old ones in a more strik- 
ing and emphatic manner than they have been expressed before. 
He cares bttle what it u he says, so that be can say it diiTercntly 
from others This may account for the chargee of plagiansm whi^ 
have been tepeatedly brought against the Noble Poet If ha can 
borrow an image or seotiment from another, and heighten it by 
an epithet or an illusion of greater force and beauty than u to he 
found in the oitgioal paasaga, ha thinks he shows his eupenonty 
of execution in this in a more marled manner than if the first 
■Qggestion had been his own It is not the valua of the observa- 
tion itself he u soLiatous about, but he wishes to shine by contrast 
— even nature oedy serves ss a fod to set off his style. He therefore 
takes the thought of others (whether contemporaries or not) out 
of then moutbs, and is content to make them his own, to set bis 
stamp upon them, by imparting to them a more meretncious gloss, 
a higher rehef, a greater loftiness of tone, and a characteristic in* 
vetervy of purpose 

Even m those collateral OTnafflents of modem style, stovenlineEs, 
abruptness, and eccentricity (aa well as in terseness and significance). 
Lord Byron, when he pleases, defies competition and surpasses all 
his contemporaries Whstercr be does, ho must do m a more 
decided and danng manner than any one else , he lounges with 
extravagance, and yawns so as to alarm the reader ! Pelf will, 
passion, the love of amgulanty, a disdain of himself and of others 
(with a conscious Sense that this u among the ways and means of 
procnnng admiration) are the pn^r categories of his mmd he is 
a lordly writer, is above hi# own reputation, and condescenda to the 
Uiises with a scornful grace I 
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Lord Byron, who in his politics is a Liberal, in his genius is hauglity 
and nristocantic : "Walter Scott, who is an aristocrat in principle, is 
popular in his writings, and is (as it woro) equally terrile to nature 
and to opinion. The genius of Sir Waller is essentially imitative, 
or "denotes a foregone conclusion;” that of Lord Byron is self- 
dependent, or at least requires no aid, is governed by no law but 
the impulses of its own will. Wo confess, however much wo may 
admire independence of feeling and erectness of spirit in general 
or practical questions, yet in works of genius wo prefer him who 
hows to the authority of nature, who appeals to actual objects, 
to mouldering superstitions, to history, observation, and tradition, 
before him who only consults tho pragmatical and restless workings 
of his own breast, and gives them out ns oracles to tho world. 
Wo like a writer (whether poet or prose-writer) who takes in 
(or is willing to take in) tho range of half tho universo in feeling, 
character, description, mudi better than we do ono who obsti- 
nately and invariably shuts himself up in tho Bastille of his orvn 
ruling passions. In short, wo had rather bo Sir Walter Scott 
(meaning thereby tho author of " Wa^-orloy”) than Lord Bjtou 
a hundred times over, and for tho reason just given, namely, that 
ho casts his descriptions in the mould of natxno, over varying, 
never tiresome, always interesting and always instructive, instead 
of casting them constantly in tho mould of his own individual 
impresrions. 

He gives us man as ho is, or as he was, in almost every variety of 
situation, action, and feeling. Lord Byron m.akcs man after his own 
imr^e, woman after his own heart; the ono is a capricious tyrant, 
the other a yielding slave; ho gives us tho misanthrope and tho 
voluptuary by turns; and with these two characters, burning or 
melting in their own fires, ho makes out everlasting centos of him- 
self. He hangs tho cloud, the film of his existence over all outward 
things, sits in tho centre of his thoughts, and enjoys dark night, 
bright day, the glitter and the gloom “in cell monastic.” Wo seo 
the mournful paU, the crucifix, the death’s-heads, the faded chaplet 
of flowers, the gleaming tapers, the agonised brow of genius, the 
wasted form of beauty ; but we are still imprisoned in a dungeon ; 
a curtain intercepts oru: view ; we do not breathe freely tho air of 
nature or of our own thoughts. Tlio other admired author drarvs 
aside the curtain, and the veil of egotism is rent ; and he shows us 
the crowd of living men and women, the endless groups, the land- 
Boapo background, the cloud and tho rainbow, and enriches our 
imaginations aud relieves one passion by another, and expands and 
lightens rofloction, and takes away that tightness at tho breast which 
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anaes ttom thmViBg or wiriMig to tlvu^ ttet tliere is votlung in tio 
world out ol a man a self t 

In this point of view, the Author ol “Warcrlcv” is one ot the 
greatest teachers ol morality that erer lired, by emaDopating the 
mind from petty, narrow, and bigoted prejudices l^rd Byron is the 
greatest pamperer of those prejudices, by seemiDg to think there is 
nothing else worth encouis^mg but the seeds or tho full loiurtsnt 
growth of dogmatism and seU-conceit In reading the Sooteb ^ ovels, 
wo never t hinlf about the author, eycept from a feeling of cnnosity 
respecting onr unknown benefactor in reading Lord Jlyron's worts, 
he hunsolf is never absent from oar minds. '^0 colonnng of Isitd 
Bytotfs atylo, herwaver nch and dipped in Tynan djts, is neverth^ 
leas ojAgue, is is itself sn object ot debgbt and wonder Sir ^ alter 
Scott a IS perfectly transparent Id studying the one, you seero to 
gasa at the figures cut in stained glsss^ which exclude the view 
teyonl, and where the pure light of heaven is only a means ot 
setting off tho gorgeonsoess of srt in reeding the c^er, you look 
through a noble window at the clear and varied Isndscape without 
Or to sum up tbe disUsctioii in ona word, feir Walter Scott u the 
most Jrameftc writer now livmg, and Lord Byron u tbe lea.*t so 
It would be ddSnilt tomaginetbatthe Anlboro! '''WeTcrl^’'u 
in the smslleet degree a pedant, as it would be hard to petnado onr* 
scUea that the Authorof "ChildeHamld'and"!^ Joan'isnota 
ooxcomb, though aptovokmgaiidsubliineoDe In Uusdeaded prefer* 
encegiven toSir Walter Scott over Iiord Byron, wa distinctly incluile 
tbe ptose-worla of the former, for we do not think hiS poetry alone 
by any means entitles bun to that precedence. Sir Walter jd bis 
poetry, though pleasing and natoral, u a comparative tnfier it is 
in his anonymous ptuductioDs that he has shown huDself for what 
he IS 

Inltntity is tbe great and pronunent distinction of Lord Byron's 
writings. He seldom gets beyond force of style, nor has he proceed 
any regular work or mastwly whole He does not prepare any plan 
beiorehand, nor revise and retoodi what he has written with polished 
accuracy His only object seems to be to atimulste himself and his 
roodeis for the moment—to keep both alive, to drive awav enniH, to 
substitute a fevensh and miUMe state of exatemept for listless 
indolence ot even calm enjoymeat For this purpose he pitches on 
sny subject at random without nmeh thought or delicacy He is 
only impatient to faegm and tskea care to adorn and ennch it as he 
proceeds with « thoughts that breathe and words that bum.” He 
compc«es (as he himself has said) whether ho is in the hath, in his 
study, or on horseback, he wntes as h4bitiiaUy as othera talk or 
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think; and •whether -we have the inspiration of the Muse or not, ■wo 
always find the spirit of the man of genius breathing from his verso. 
He grapples with his subject, and moves, penetrates, and animates it 
by the electric force of his own feelings. He is often monotonous, 
estra'vagant, offensive ; but he is never didl or tedious, btit ■when ho 
wTitcs prose. 

Lord Byron does not e^xhibit a new ■view of nature, or raise insig- 
nificant objects into importance by the romantic associations ■with 
■wliich ho surrounds them, but generally (at least) takes common- 
place ■tlionghts and events, and endeavours to express them in 
stronger and statelier language than others. His poetry stands 
like a MarteUo-towcr by the side of his subject. He does not, like 
Mr. "Wordsworth, lift poetry from the ground, or create a sentiment 
out of notliing. Ho docs not describe a daisy or a yieri^winkle, but 
the cedar or the cypress; not "poor men’s cottages, but princes’ 
palaces.” His "Cfhildo Harold” contains a lofty and impassioned 
renew of the great events of history, of the mighty objects left as 
wrecks of time; hut he dwells chiefly on ■what is familiar to the 
mind of every schoolboy, has brought out few new traits of feeling 
or thought, and has done no more than justice to the reader's pre- 
conceptions by the sustained force and brilliancy of his style and 
imagery. 

Iiord Byron’s earlier productions, "Ikira,” the “ Corsair,” &c., were 
■wild and gloomy romances, put into rapid and shining verse. The}’ 
discover the madness of poetry, together ■with the inspiration: 
sullen, moody, capricious, fierce, inexorable: gloating on beauty, 
thirsting for revenge : hurrying from the extremes of pleasure to 
pain, but with nothing permanent, nothing healthy or natural. 
Tlie gaudy decorations and the morbid sentiments remind one of 
flowers strewed over the face of de.ath 1 In his " Childe Harold ’’ 
(ns has been just observed) he assumes a lofty and philosophic tone, 
and “reasons high of providence, forekno^wledgo, ■will, and fate.” 
He takes the highest points in the history of ■the ■world, and com- 
ments on them from a laore commanding eminence. He sho^ws ■us 
tlio crumbling monuments of time; he invokes the great names, the 
mighty spirit of antiquity. The universe is changed into a stately 
mausoleum ; in solemn moasimes he channts a bj-mn to fame. Lord 
Byron h'os strength and elevation enoiTgh to fill up the moulds of 
onr ckissioal and time-hallowed recollections, and to relrindle the 
earliest aspirations of the mind after greatness and true glory with 
a pen of fire. TIio names of Tasso, of Ariosto, of Dante, of Cincin- 
natus, of C.esar, of Scipio, lose notliing of their pomp or their lustre 
in his hands, and when he begins and continues a strain of pauegyrio 
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OD BQch Bubjecta, we indeed «t down with hnn to a banquet ol ndi 
praise, brooing over impcnahaMe glonc*, 

“ TUI CoaUmpIatum bu hsr fin." 

Lord Byron feema to cast himsoU indignantly from " this bank 
and shoal of tune,” or the frail tottenog bark that bears up modem 
reputation, into the huge ecAof ancient renown, and to revel them 
with unt'rod, outspread plume Even this in Hun is spleen , his 
contempt of hia contemporexiea makes him turn hack to the lustrous 
past, or project forward to the dun future 1 Lord Byron s 

tragedies, “ Faliero," “ Sardanapalus," &c , are not eqnal to his other 
works They want the essence of tbs drama, ^ey abound in 
Bpeechea and descriptions, such as hs bmiself might make either to 
lumaelf or others, lolling on bis conch of a momiiig, but do not 
carry the reader out of the poets mind to the scones and events 
recorded They have naiher action, diameter, nor interest, but are 
a sort of gouaner tragedies, spun out and gbttermg, sad spreading 
a flimsy veil over the faco of nature Tet he spins them on Of all 
that he has done m this way, the " Heaven and Earth * (the same 
subject as hir hloores "Loves of the Angels”) u the Wt Ws 
prefer it even to " fifanfred. " Manfred " u merely himself with a 
fauoy^rapeiy on. But, in the drematio fragment published in the 
Libtral, the space between heaven and earth, the stage on which 
his charactere have to pass to and fro, seems to fill his Lordship’s 
iiuaginatioa , and the " Deluge,” which he has so finely described, 
nay be eaid to have drowned ell his own idle bumoun 
We raust say we think little of our author’s turn for satire His 
" English Bards and Scotch Benewers " is dogmatical and insolent, 
but without refinement or pnmt He calls people names, and tnee 
to transfix a character with an ^tbet, which does not stick, because 
it has no other foundation than tus own petulance and spite , or he 
endeavours to degrade by alluding to some circumstance of erternal 
situation He says of Mr Wordsworths poetry, that "it is his 
aversion" That may be but whose fault is it? This is the 
satire of a lord, who is accustomed to have all his wbuna or d;«iliV«a 
taken for gospel, and who cannot be at the pains to do more than 
signify his contempt or displeasure If a great nmn meets with a 
rebuff which he do^ not like, he turns on his heel, and this passes 
for a repartee The Noble Antbor sayu of a celebrated hamster and 
cntic, that ha was " bom in a ganet sixteen stones bieh.” The in- 
Binuafaon is not true, or, if rt ww^ it is low The allusion degrades 
the person who makes it, not him to whom it is apphed, Tlus is 
also the satire of a person of larth and quahty, who monsuree all 
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merit by external rank, tliat is, by his own standard. So his Lord- 
ship in a “ Letter to the Editor of my Grandmother’s Review,” ad- 
dresses him fifty times as “ my dear Molartsj " nor is there any other 
wit in the article. This is surely a mere assumption of superiority 
from his Lordship’s rank, and is the sort of quizzing he might use to 
a person who came to hire himself as a valet to him at Long’s. The 
waiters might laugh ; the public will not. In like manner, in the 
controversy about Pope, ho claps Mr. Bowles on the back with a 
coarse facetious familiarity, as if ho were his chaplain whom he had 
invited to dine with him, or was about to present to a benefice. 
The reverend divine might submit to the obligation ; but he has no 
occasion to subscribe to the jest. If it is a jest that hlr. Bowles 
should be a parson and Lord Byron a peer, the world Imew this 
before ; there was no need to write a pamphlet to prove it. 

The “ Don Juan ’’ indeed has great power ; but its power is owing 
to the force of the serious writing, and to the contrast between that 
and the flashy passages with which it is interlarded. From the 
sublime to the ridiculous there is but one step. You laugh and 
are surprised that any one should turn round and U aveslie liimself ; 
the drollery is in the utter discontinuity of ideas and feelings. Ha 
makes virtue serve as a foil to vice ; dandyism is (for want of any 
other) a variety of genius. A classical intoxication is followed by 
the splashing of soda-water, by frothy eflusions of ordinary bile. 
After the lightning and the hurricane, we are introduced to the 
interior of the cabin and the contents of the wash-hand basins 
The solemn hero of tragedy plays Scrub in the farce. This is “ very 
tolerable and not to be endured.” 

The noble Lord is almost the only writer who has prostituted 
his talents in this way. He hallows in order to desecrate, takes a 
pleasure in defacing the images of beauty liis hands have wrought, 
and raises our hopes and our belief in goodness to heaven only to 
dash them to the earth again, and break them in pieces the more 
effectually from the very height they have fallen. Our enthusiasm 
for genius or virtue is thus turned into a jest by the very person 
who has kindled it, and who thus fatally quenches the spark of both. 
It is not that Lord BjTon..is sometimes serious and sometimes 
trifling, sometimes profligate and sometimes moral, but when he is 
most serious and most moral, ho is only preparing to mortify the 
unsuspecting reader by putting a pitiful hoax upon him. This is a 
most unaccountable anomaly^, It is ns if the eagle were to build its 
oyry in a common sewer, or the owl were seen soaring to the mid- 
day sun. Such a sight might make one laugh, but one would not 
wish or expect it to occur more than once 1 

n 
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la f»ct Lord Bvron is II ospwleil child of fame as well ss fortone. 
He has taken a s orfe t of popnlaritj and » not contented to delight, 
tinlfss he can shock tl o puUie. lie would force them to admire m 
spite of decency and common acnee , ha would hare them read what 
they would read in no one hat hiiosdf or ho would not gire a niali 
for tl eir applause He is to bo " a diartered hbertme " from whom 
insults aie farouts wl ooo contempt la to be a new mccntire to 
admirat on Ilia Lordship la banl to please be is equally arerse to 
not ce or neglect enraged at censure and scorning praise. He tnes 
the patience of the town to the my ntmoet and when they show 
egos of wearmtes or disgust threatena to dueanJ them. Hosasw 
1 Q will wnte on whether he is toad or noL He wonld nerer write 
anothec page i! it srere not to court popular applause, or to afibet 
a supenonty over it In this respect also Lord Byron presents a 
striking contrast to S r Walter ScolL The latter takes what part 
of the public farour falls to hia abait) withoot grumblmg (to ho 
inre he has no reason to complain), tbo former is always quarrelling 
with the world about Lis msif <um of applause, the e;nina cf 
Tanstjr and ungracviusly throwing the oC nnga of meenso I enpod otv 
his ahnne back in tho facca of his admirers 
Again there is no taint in the wntings of the Anthor of 
^S arerlcy " all is fair and natural and oi>nt hoard ho nerer oot 
ra^CB the public nund. He introdnceo no aaonaloos chancter, 
hroflchee no sta^ensg oput on It be goca hack to old prejudices 
and Kupent Ivona as a tcLet to the raoden reoiWr while Byron 
floats on swelLng paradosea— 

Uk« proolseasnnJcr b m " 

if the one defers too much to the epnt of antiquity tho other 
panders to tl a spirit of the sge goes to the very edge of ettremo 
and beent ou speculation and breaks bis neck orer it. Groesneas 
and lenty are the playthings of his pen It is ft ludicrous circnm 
stance that ho abould hare deduwl^ bis Cam' to the worthy 
Baronet! Dd the latter crer aclowwlodge tho obligation? Wo 
arenotnee notTcrynice bat we do not part cularly approve those 
subjects that shine ch clly from their rottenness nor do we wish to 
tee the Muses dressed out lo the fiousees o! a false or qucstionablo 
plulosophy ! ke Portia and Nenssa in tho garb of Doctora cf Law 
W 0 like metaphys ca as well as Lord Byron , but not to see them 
makmg Cowery speeches nor dancing a measure in the fetters of 
verso W e have as good as h mted that his Lordship i poetry con 
sists meetly of a tissue of superb commonplaces even h.s paradoxiu 
are eommo pIo« They are familiar in tho schools they aro cnly 
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now and fitriUing in liis dratiiaa and stanzas by being out of place. 
In a word, we think that poetry moves best within the circle of 
nature and received opinion : speculative theory and subtle casuistry 
are forbidden groimd to it. 

But Lord Byron often wanders into this ground wantonly, wil- 
fully, and unwarrantably. The only apology we can conceive for 
the spirit of some of Lord Byron’s writings, is the spirit of some of 
those opposed to him. They would provoke a man to write any- 
thing. “Farthest from them is best.” The extravagance and 
license of the one seems a proper antidote to the bigotry and 
narrowness of the other. Tlie first “Vision of Judgment” was a 
set-off to the second, though 

" None but itself could bo its parallel.” 

Pcihaps the chief cause of most of Lord Byron's errors is, that 
ho is that anomaly in letters and in society, a Noble Poet. It is a ' 
double privilege, almost too much for humanity. Ho has all the 
pride of birth and genius. The strength of his imagination leads 
him to indulge in fantastic opinions; the elevation of his rank sets 
censure at defiance. Ho becomes a pampered egotist. He has a 
seat in the House of Lords, a niche in the Temple of Fame. Every- 
day mortals, opinions, things, are not good enough for him to touch 
or think of. A mere nobleman is, in his estimation, but “ the tenth 
transmitter of a foolish face ; ” a mere man of genius is no better 
than a worm. His Muse is also a lady of quality. The people are 
not polite enough for him ; the Court is not sufficiently intellectual. 
Ho hates the one and despises the other. By hating and despising 
others, ho does not loam to bo satisfied with himself. A fastidious 
man soon grows querulous and splenetic. If there is nobody but 
ourselves to como up to our idea of fancied perfection, we easily get 
tired of our idol. 

IMicn a man is tired of what ho is, by a natural perversity he sets 
up for what he is not. If ho is a poet, ho protends to be a meta- 
ph3Bioian: if ho is a patiician in rank and feeling, he would fain be 
one of the people. His ruling motive is not the love of the people, 
hnt of distinction : not of truth, but of singularity. Ho patronises 
men of letters out of vanity, and deserts them fiom caprice or from 
the advice of friends. Ho omhaiks in an obnoxious publication to 
provoke censure, and loaves it to sluft for itself for fear of scandal. 
Wo do not like Sir Walter’s gratuitous servility: we like Lord 
B3'ron’s preposterous liberalism little better. Ho may affect the 
principles of cqualit}’, but bo resumes his privilege of peerage, upon 
occasion. His Lordship has made groat ofiots of service to tlio 
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Greeks— money snd borec# Da U at present In CepbsIonJs wslt* 
ing tbe event I 

A\e hail wntten tbu* Ik when news tame of the death of 
Byron end put sn end at onea to a itnun of somewhat peevish 
invect ve wh ch was intended to meet his eye not to insult his 
memory Bad we known that wo were wnt ng 1 is cp taph we most 
have (lone t w tl a d ff tent feel ng At it is w a think it better 
and moro like lunis If to let what wo had wntten stan 1 tl an to 
take op o r lcad(.-n shafts and try to melt tl era into “ toara of sen- 
s bil ty" or mould them into dwtl pniao snd an affected show of 
candour Be were not silent during tl e aathors lifetime e tber 
for hiB reproof or encouragement (s ch as we could pvc and As d I 
not d sda n to accept) nor can we now t m undertakers men to fix 
tl e glittenng plate upon h • coffin or fall into t! e process on of 
pcpolarwoo Death cancels ecerythu g but trutl and strips a man 
of e eryth ig but gen ua and v rt e It is a sort of natural canon 
isat on It makes the meanest of us sacred it install the poet 
in his mmortality and lifts him to tl e iV i Beath is the great 
assaycr of the stcrl ng ore of talent. At ba toucl the drossy pnr« 
t etea fall off— the im table the personal the gross— and m nglo mtli 
the dust th® finer and more ell ereal part monnls w Ih the wmged 
sp nt to wsUh over our latest memory an I protect our bones from 
ms It Bo consign the least worthy qoaht ea to obi non andchensh 
the nobler snd imperishable nature with double pndo and fondness 
Nothin, could ^ow the teal aoperionty of pe ua namorestnk 
ing point of View thou tl e tdlo contests and the p hi e uidjff rence 
about the place of Lord Byto a mtcmient wbetl er m B estmmstcr 
Abbey or h s own fanuly vault A king most have a coronal on— a 
nobleman a funeral process on The man a nothin, without tl e 
pageant The poeta cemetery a the hmaan nund in whie! he so ra 
the seeds of ticvor^nd ng tl o g1 1 ha monument a to be found m 
h s norks 

^ot^ sgcsD cover bD hgh Tams tut H a en 

y>0 I'Tnun d* set off bis Eoeoiory 

Put tbe eternal suhstsiKo of bie greatoeea. 

Lord Byron s deod he also d eJ a martjT to ha seal in the causa 
of freenlom for the last best hopes of man. Let tliat be hu escuse 
ai d ha ep tapi I 
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WORDSWORTH. 

Mr. Wordstvobih's genius is a pure eman.ifcion of the Spirit of 
the Ago. Had he lived in any other period of the ■world, ho -would 
never have been heard of. As it is, he has some difficulty to con- 
tend with the hebetude of his intellect and the meanness of his 
subject. With him “lowliness is young ambition’s ladder:” but 
he finds it a toil to climb in this u-ay the steep of Fame. His 
homely Muse can hardly raise her wing from the ground, nor 
spread her hiddeir glories to the sun. He has “no figures nor no 
fantasies, which busy passion draws in the brains of men : ” neither 
the gorgeoiw machinery of mythologic lore nor the splendid colours 
of poetic diction. His style is vernacular: ho delivers household 
truths. He sees nothing loftier than human hopes, nothing deeper 
than the human heart. This ho probes, tlus he tampers ■with, this 
he poises, with all its incalculable weight of thought and feeling, 
in his hands, and at the same time calms the tlirobbing pulses of 
his o-wn heart by keeping his eye ever fixed on the face of nature. 
If ho can make the life-blood flow from the wounded bieast, this 
is the living colouring \rith wliich he paints his verse: if ho can 
assuage the pain or close up the wound with the balm of solitary 
musing, or the healing power of plants and herbs and "skyey 
influences,” this is the sole triumph of his art. Ho takes tlio 
simplest elements of nature and of the human mind, the moie 
abstract conditions inseparable from our being, and tries to com- 
pound a new system of poetry from them ; and [he] has perhaps 
succeeded as well as anyone could. “ Nihil humani a mt aliemun 
jmto” is the motto of his works. Ho thinks nothing low or indif- 
ferent of which this can be affirmed: everything that professes to 
be more than this, that is not an absolute essence of truth and 
feeling, he holds to be idtiated, false, and spurious. In a word, his 
pootrj' IS founded on setting up an opposition (and pushing it to 
the utmost length) between the natural and the artificial, between 
the spirit of humanity and the spirit of fashion and of the world. 

It is one of the innovations of the time. It partakes of, and is 
carried along with, the revolutionary movement of our age: the 
political changes of the day were the model on which he formed 
and conducted his x>oetical experiments. His Muse (it cgnnot be 
denied, and -without this wo cannot explain its character at all) 
is a levelling one. It proceeds on a principle of equality, and strives 
to reduce all tilings to the same standard. It is distinguished by 
a proud humility. It relies upon its oivn resources, and disdains 
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eTlemv show and rol ef It la^es t! o con mo cst events snd 
objects as a test to prove that Uatore u alwajs interest ng fron 
its inherent tivitl and bca ty witlo t any <.{ tho ornaments of 
Iress or pomp of e rcumatanees to set it oC Ucnco tl 0 unaccount- 
able m xture of seem ng a mpl e ty and real abstruseness in tha 
“ Lyncal Battada " FooU hava laughed at vise men acarcaly titider- 

stanl them fie takesasubjectoraatory merely aspegs or loops to 

1 ang thoUnht and feel ng on the ncidenta aro tnfl ng in proport on 
to I is Conte npt for mpos ng ippearances tha teflactw>v>s aro pro- 
fo nd according to tl e gnv ty and asj nng pretens ons of his 
m nd 

Hia popi \ r marl f aJ atyla gets nd (at a blow) of all the trajv 
pings of verse of all the hi„h places of poetry tha cloud-capt 
towers the solemn temples the f,OTgeous palaces " aro swept to tl 0 
ground and 1 ke tUa baseltas fabne of a vis on leave not a wreck 
behind All the tradit one of le m ng all the auperat t ona of age 
are obi terat d and eSlieed. fVe begin <f« »w on a taiula raix of 
poetry The purple pall the nodding plnme of tragedy am exploded 
84 more pantom me and t cb to return to the a mpl e ty of truth 
and nature Kings <juecns pneste nobles the altar and the thrme 
the d abnut oua of rank buth wealth pewer tlo^udgearobe tlia 
raar^aTs truncheon tbe ceremony that to great ones lon^s ” aro 
not to be foun I here Tl e entbof tramples on tbo pr de of art mth 
greaterpnde TbeOOeactdEpode tl e Strophe ami tha Ant atrophe 
he laughs to acorn Tbe I srp of llomcr tl 0 tramp of P ndar and 
of Alca.iis are St 11 Tl o decencies of costume tl e decorat oas of 
T n ty are sir pped off w thout mercy as barbarous die and Gotfuo 
Tbe jewels n the ensped hair tl e duidm on the polished brow are 
thought meretr c ous theatrical vulgar and noth ng contents hia 
fssbd ons taste beyond ft a mple garl-ind of flo vers I^e ther does 
1 o a ail h mse f of tbe advanUgCs wh ch nature or accident holds 

0 t to him He chooses to have lus subject a foil to his invent 0 
to owe nothing but to b niself 

He gatl era manna in the wildemeas he strikes the barren rOck 
for the gush roouture He elevates the mean by the Strength of 

1 a own asp rat txis he clothes tha naked with beauty and grandeur 

from the stores of his own reooDect ons No cypress grove loads 
his verse w tli funeral pomp but his imaginat on lends a sepse 
of joy” V 

To tbe<^rs t eea sod m unfa na tire 

And gras* n the green Sold. 

Ko storn no eh p reck sK^tles us by ts horrors but the ra ntow 
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lifts its head in the cloud, and the breeze sighs through the withered 
fern. No sad vicissitude of fate, no overwhelming catastrophe in 
nature, deforms liis page : but the dewdrop glitters on the bending 
flower, the tear collects in the glistening eye. 

“ Beneath the bills, along the llo'nery vales, 

The generations are prepared ; the pangs. 

The internal pangs are ready ; the dread strife 
Of poor humanity’s afflicted \rill, 

Struggling in vain with ruthless destiny.” 

Ab the lark ascends from its low bed on fluttering wing, .and salutes 
the morning skies, so Mr. Wordsworth’s unpretending Muse in russet 
guise scales the summits of reflection, while it makes the round earth 
its footstool and its home ! 

Possibly a good deal of this may be regarded as the effect of dis- 
appointed views and an inverted ambition. Prevented by native 
pride and indolence from climbing the ascent of learning or great- 
ness, tiiught by political opinions to say to the vain pomp and glory ■■ 
of the world, “I hate ye,” seeing the path of classical and artificial 
poetry blocked up by the cmnbrous ornaments of style and turgid 
comvionplaccs, so that nothing more could be acliieved in that direc- 
tion but by the most ridiculous bombast or the tamest servility, he 
has turned back, partly from the bias of his mind, partly perhaps 
from a judicious policy — has struck into the sequestered vale of hum- 
ble life, sought out the Muse among sheep-cotes and hamlets, and 
the peasant’s mountain-haunts, has discarded all the tinsel pageantry 
of verse, and endeavoured (not in vain) to aggrandise the trivial, 
and add the charm of novelty to the familiar. No one has shown 
the same imagination in raising trifles into importance ; no one has 
displayed the same pathos in treating of the simplest feelings of the 
he.art. Reserved, yet haughty, having no tmruly or violent passions 
(or those passions having been early suppressed), Jlr. Wordsworth 
has passed his life in solitary musing or m daily converse with the 
face of nature. He exemplifies in an eminent degree the association j 
for Ins poetry has no other source or character. He has dwelt among 
pastoral scenes, till each object has become connected with a thou- 
sand feelings, a link in the chahi of thought, a fibre of his own heart. 
Every one is by habit and familiarity strongly attached to the place 
of his birth, or to objects that recall the most pleasing and eventful 
circumstances of his life. 

■ But to the author of the “Lyrical Ballads” natrwo is a kind of 
homo; and ho may bo said to take a personal interest in the 
universe. Tliero is no image so insignificant that it has not in 
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como mood or otijcr found tbe way into hia heart no eound that 
(looa not att aVcn tho rnemory ^ rtlie* years— 

“ To bin] tba rmuett Cower that blow* can gire 
Tbougbti tbat do Mton Im too deep for lean " 

The daisy looka up to lum with sparUuig oye as an old acquamtaneo 
the cuckoo haunts lutn with eonuda of early youth not to be ei- 
pressod a linnets nest atartks him with boyish dehplit an old 
withered thorn is wci^hetl down with a heap of recollections a 
grey cloajf, seen on some wild moor, torn by tlio wind or drenched 
in the ram, aftcrwanls becomes an object of imaginalion to him 
even the lichens on the roclc have a life and being m hia thoughts 
Ho has described all the<e objects in a way and with an intensity 
o{ feeling tliat no one else had done bifora him, and has given a 
new vK-w or aspect of nature lie is m this sense the n-oat onginsl 
poet now living, and the one whoso wniings could the least bo 
sparoil for they have no substitute elsewhere The nilgar do not 
read them , the Icanied, who cco all things through hooka, do not 
un'Urstaod them , the great dospiao llie fssliionable may ridieulo 
them but tbo author Ims creat^ himself an interest in tbo heart 
of the retired and lonely atuduit of nature, whuh can never die 
Persons of this class niH stdl continue to feel whit ho haa felt 
ho has evpressed what tliey might to vam wish to express, except 
with glistening eye and fsltcnng toopiol There la a lofty phili> 
sopluo tone, a thoughtlul humanity, infused into hta paatond vein 
Pesnoto from tlio passions nnd eionla ol the groat world, he Las 
communicated interest and dignity to ihs pnmal movements of 
the heart of man, and ingrafted lua own consmous reHections on 
the c-isual tlioUghts of hmds and shepherds Kursed amidst the 
grandeur of rnountain scenery, bo has stooped to hare a nearer 
view of the d'usy under hia feet, or plucked a btonch of white-thom 
from the spmy but, in describing it, his mind seems imbued with 
the majnsty owl soleninity of lha objects around him Tlie tall 
rock lifts its heail in the erectness of lus spirit, tho cataract roars 
in the sound of his verse, and in its dim and mysterious meaning 
tho mists seem to gather in the hollows of Helvcllyn, and tho 
foiked Skiddaw hovera in Ute distance. There la little mention 
of mountainous scenery in Mr Wordsworths poetry, but by in- 
ternal evidence one nUeht be almost sure that it was written m 
a mountainous country, from its bareness, its simplicity, its loftiness 
and Its depth I 

Ills later philosoiJiio productwna have » somewhat diflert-nt 
character Tliey are a d^artote from, a dereliction of. Ins first 
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principles. They are classical and courtly. They are polished in 
style wthout being gaudy, dignified in subject without afieotation. 
They seem to have been composed, not in a cottage at Grasmere, 
but among the half-inspired groves and stately recollections of 
Cole-Oiton. We might allude in particular, for examples of what 
wo mean, to the lines on a Pictrure by Claude Lorraine and 
to the exquisite poem entitled ‘^Laodamia.” Tire last of these 
breathes the pure spirit of the finest fragments of antiquity — the 
sweetness, the gravity, the stiength, the beanty, and the languor 
of death — 

“ Calm contemplation and majestic pains.” 

Its glossy briUianoy arises from tho perfection of the finishing, like 
that of a careful sculpture, not from gaudy colorrring. Tho textrrre 
of the thoughts lias the smoothness and solidity of marble. It is 
a poem that might be read aloud in Elysium, and tlio spirits of 
departed heroes and sages would gather round to listen to it ! 

Wordsworth’s philosophic poetry, with a less glowing aspect 
and less tumult in tlie reins than Lord Byron’s on similar occasions, 
bends a calmer and keener eye on mortality ; the impression, if loss 
vivid, is more pleasing and permanent ; and we confess it (perhaps 
it is a want of taste and proper feeling) that there are lines and 
poems of our author’s that wo think of ten times for once that wo 
recur to any of Lord Byron’s. Or if there ate any of the latter’s 
writings that we cair dwell rriwu in tho same way, that is, as lasting 
and heart-felt sentiments, it is when, laying aside his usual pomp 
and pretension, he descends with Mr. Wor-dsworth to the common 
ground of a disinterested humanity. It may be considered as 
characteristic of our poet’s writings, that they either make no 
impression on the mind at all, seem mere nonscnse-vei vs, or that 
tliey leave a mark behind them that never wears out. They either 

Fall blunted from llio indurated breast,” 

without any perceptible result, or they absorb it like a passion. To 
one class of readers he appears sublime, to another (and wo fear the 
largest) ridiculous. Ho has probably realised Milton’s wish, — “ and 
fit audience found, though few : ” but wo suspect he is not reconciled 
to the alternative. 

Tliere are delightful passages in tho “Exctrasiox,” both of natural 
description and of inspired reflection (passages of tlie latter kind 
that in the sound of the thoughts and of the cwelling language re- 
semble heavenly symphonies, mournful repnems over the grave of 
human hopes) ; but w e must add, in justice and in sincerity, that we 
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think it imposs ble tl at tlua work *1 onid ever bccomo popular cr«i 
in Iho eame degree as the lijmcet BaSleda” It «ir«ta a eysUw 
without having any mtclligiUa doe to one end instead of tinfo'd 
mg a pnne plo in vanoua and etnkiiig 1 ght* repeats the aamo 
elus ons t II they bccoine tlat and ms p 1 3Ir onlsworth a mind 
IS oUuse except *a it » Urn organ and U o receptaclo of accuicn 
lated feelings it is cot analyt « Ixit sy tl et c it is reflect Pg 

rather than theoret cal The Eicitesiox ' we behave fell st U bcm 

from the press There was something abort vo and clamsy snd 
ill judged m the attempt It was long and labo red. The person 
ages for the most jiart were low the faro rust c the plan rai#ed 
ezpectat ona wh ch were not fulfilled and the effect was like beirir, 
ushered to a state]/ hall and invited to sit down to a splendid 
banquet in tl a company of clowns and w t! nothing b t success ve 
courses of applodumpiings served up It was not even lo 
ferd ut! 

3Ir ^iordswortl i> hs person s above the middlo sze will 
Tl a ked features and an air so nowl at stately and q sot e Ifo 
reminds one of so e of Uotbe s 1 cads grave utum ne » th a 
si ght n 1 cat on of sly bnmour kept under by the manners of the 
Sne or by tho pretcni ons of tl o pereon lie has a peer I er swett 
ness m his simlo anl great depth and manlmem end a rugged 
harmony in tl e tones of lus vo ce His manner of reodmg h a offn 
poetty IS port culatly imposing and in 1 is favovinte passages Ins 
eyo beams with preteraatursl lustre end the meaning labonrs slowly 
up from 1 IS swellmg breast ho one wl o has seen h m at those 
moments could go away with an impress on that be was a man o! 
no mark or 1 kehhood ” Perhaps the comment of his face and vo co 
IS necessary to convey a full idea of hu poetry Uis language may 
not be ntell gible but tus maoner is not to be mistokeu It is 
cl or tl at 1 e IS e ther msd or insp rod In company oven in a 
UU-d-U e 3Ir Morels vortb is often silent mdolent and reserved 
If he IS become verbose and oracular of late years he was not so 
m his better days He threw out a bold or an indifferent remark 
without e ther effort or pretens on and relapsed into mus ng again 
Ha shone most (because he seemed most roused and animated) la 
reo ting his own poetry or in talking about t He sometimes gave 
etnkmg news of his feelings and trams of association in compea ng 
certam passages or if one did not always understand bis dist no- 
t ona still there was no want of interest there was a latent mean 
jng worth mquinng mto like a vein of ore that ona cannot exactly 
b t upon at the moment but of wh cl tl ere are sure indicat ons. 
Uis sta lard of poetry s 1 ant at en. almost to exclu \eness 
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ITe iidmits of nothing helow, scarcely of an3'thing above, Ininself. 
It is fine to hear him talk of the way in which certain subjects 
shoulcl have been treated by eminent poets, according to his notions 
of the art. Thus he finds fault with Diyden’s description of Bacchus 
in the “ Alexander’s Feast,” as if he were a mere good-looking youth 
or boon companion — 

“ Flusbed with a purple gruce. 

He shows his honest face ” — 

instead of representing the God returning from the conquest of 
India, crowned with vine-leaves and drawn by panthers, and 
followed by troops of satyrs, of wild men and animals that he had 
tamed. You would think, in hearing him speak on this subject, 
that you saw Titian's picture of the meeting of “Bacchus and 
Ariadne ” — so classic were his conceptions, so glowing Ids style. 

Milton is his great idol, and ho sometimes dares to compare him- 
self with him. His Sonnets, indeed, have something of the same 
high-naised tone and prophetic qiirit. Chancer is another prime 
favourite of his, and he has been at the pains to modernise some of 
the " Canterbury Tales.” Those persons who look upon Mr. Words- 
worth as a merely puerile writer must be rather at a loss to account 
for his strong predilection for such geniuses as Dante and Michael 
Angelo. We do not think oui author has any very cordial sympathy 
with Shakspeare. How should he? Shakspeare was the least of 
an egotist of anybody in the world. He does not much relish the 
variety and scope of dramatic composition. “ He hates those inter- 
locutions between Lucius and Caius.” Yet Mr. Wordsworth himself 
WTote a tragedy when he was young ; and we have heard the follow- 
ing energetic lines quoted from it, as put into the mouth of a person 
emit with remorse for some rash crime : 

“ .Action is moraent.ary. 

The motion of a muscle this way or that j 
Suffering is long, obscure and infinite ' ” 

Perhaps for want of light and shade, and the imshackled spirit of 
the drama, this performance was never brought forward. Our critic 
has a great dislike to Gray, and a fondness for Tliomson and Collins. 
It is mortifying to hear him speak of Pope and Dryden, whom, 
bec.aus6 they have been supposed to have all the possible excellences 
of poetry, ho will allow to have none. . . . 

FRANCIS JEFFREY. 

. . . We do not implicitly bow to the political opinions nor to 
the critical decisions of the Hdviburgh Ecviac; hut we must do 
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j ut ce to tl e talent with wl di th^ are supporteJ and to tl o to e 
o! manly eiplicxlness in wl di they are deh?ered They are emv* 
nently characterist c of the ap nt the age as it 19 the ejpreaa 
object of the Qua ierl)) Pmete to disconntenance and CTtinguish 
that *p nt K th n tl eory and in pnct ce The Ed niu gh P n-ieia 
stands upon the ground of ojUnion it asserts tl e aupremaey of 
utellect The pre^mmenee t daima is from an acknowledged sopc- 
nonty of talent and informal on and 1 Icrary atto nment and it 
lots not build one t ttle of ita influence on ignorance or prejudice 
or author ty or personal maleiolence It takes up a quest on and 
argues t pro and eon with great knowledge and boldness and skill 
it points out an shsurd ty and runs t down fairly and according 
to the e dence ad 1 ced In the former case its conclns ons may 
be wtoOb there may be a b os m the mmd of the writer but he 
atatea the arguments and c rcumstances on both s des from which 
a j dgment u to be formed It >a not h s cue bo has ne ther tlis 
(Outcry SOT the meanness to falsify tacts or to suppress object ons 

In the tatter esse or nbero a re n of sarcMSt or irony u resorted 
to the nd cute is not barbed by aome all is on (false or true) to 
pT rate lustoiy theobjectof tWbrou^H the nflict ononhmself 
by some 1 teraiy folly or poht cal delinquency which is referred to 
as the understood aud just fiable proroent on instead of be ng held 
p to scorn as a knare for not being a tool or as a blockhend 
for tl nlong for h mself In the Ed nbaryk T eie the talents of 
those on the oppos te s de are always extolled pin o «r« m the Quar* 
Inly Pet e 0 they are den ed altogether and the j ist ee that is in 
this wsy Withheld from them la compensated by a proport onable 
supply of personal abuse 

'Mr Je&ej s the E 1 tor of the Ed niargh Rtxee and is under* 
stool to 1 are contributed nearly a (ourtl part of the art c es 
from ts commencement Ivo man la better qual Bed for this 
B tnat on uor indeed so moth ao De s certainly a person in 
adrance of the age and yet perfectly fitted both from knowledge 
and hab ts of mind to put a curb upon its rash and headlong sp nt 
He is tl oronghly acquainted with the progress and pretens ons of 
modern 1 teralnre and ph Ioso| by and to th s be adds the natu- 
re! acuteness end djscnminat on ©! the logician with the hab tual 
cant on and coolnero of bis profess on If the Ed nburgh Peruw 
may be cons dered as the organ of or at all pledged to a party 
that party s at least a respectable one and u placed m the middle 
between two extremes The £d tor is bound to lend a pat ent 
heating to the most paradox cal opu umt and extraragant theories 
which have resulted in our t mea from the mfimte agitat on of 
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■nit," but he is disposed to qualify them by a number of practical 
objections, of speculative doubts, of checks and drawbacks, arisin" 
out of actual circumstances and prevailing opinions, or the frailties 
of human nature. He has a great range of knowledge, an incessant 
activity of mind;’ but the suspension of his judgment, the vvel!- 
balanced moderation of his sentiments, is the consequence of the 
very discursiveness of his reason. What may bo considered as a 
commonplace conclusion is often the result of a comprehensive view 
of all the circumstances of a case. Paradox, violence, nay, oven 
originality of conception is not seldom owing to our dwelling long 
and pertinaciously on some one part of a subject, instead of attend- 
ing to the whole. 

Mr. Jeffrey is neither a bigot nor an enthusiast. He is not the 
dupe of the prejudices of others, nor of his own. He is not wedded 
to any dogma ; he is not long the sport of anj’ whim. Before ho 
can settle in any fond or fantastic opinion, another starts up to 
match it, like beads on sparkling wine. A too restless' display of 
talent, a too undisguised statement of aU that can be said for and 
against a question, is perhaps the great fault that is to be attri- 
buted to him. B^hero there is so much power and picjudice to 
contend with in the opposite scale, it may bo thought that the 
balance of tiuth can hardly be hold with a slack or an oven hand, 
and that the infusion of a little more visionary speculation, of a 
little more popular indignation, into the great Mliig Review would 
bo an advantage both to itself and to the cause of freedom. Much 
of this effect is chaigcable less on an Epicurean levity of feeling 
or on party-trammels than on real sanguineness of disposition and 
a certain fineness of professional tact. 

Our sprightly Scotchman is not of a desponding and gloomy tm n 
of mind. He argues well for the future hopes of mankind from 
the smallest begiimings, watches the slow, gradual, reluctant 
growth of liber.d views, and smiling sees the .aloe of Reform blossom 
at the end of a hundred years ; while the habitual subtlety of his 
mind makes him poiceive decided advantages, where vmlgar ignoi- 
auce or passion sees only doubts and difficulty ; and a flaw in an 
adversary's argument stands him instead of the shout of a mob, 
the votes of a majority, or the fate of a pitched battle. The Editor 
, is satisfied with Ids owai conclusions, and does not make himself 
uneasy about tho fate of manldnd. Tlie issue, ho thinks, will verify 
his moderate and well-founded expectations. tVe believe, also, that 
late events have given a more decided turn to hlr. Jeffie3’’s mind, 
and th.it he feels that as, in the struggle between liberty and 
Slav ery, tho views of the one party have been l.iid buie with their 
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success, » the eierttons on th» other iiJo should b«t)tne wore 
strenuous snd a morn pos t«r® stand bo made a;jainit tl o avowed 
and arpalluig encroaclimeols of rncstcraft and arl itrary power 
The cliaractcnslics o! Mr Jeffreys Rencral style as a wnU-r 
correspond we t! nV with what wo tisro hero Stated as tho cLamc- 
tcris ICS of 1 IS mind He is a master of the foils, to nates an 
ciultui" <Lsilay of the dsxzlieg fence cfmt and argumtiiL Ilis 
strength consists in preat ninpa el bno«icd;;e, an cqns} Jamilianty 
with the pnnci| 1«* and U o details a sul ^f^t an 1 in a g'nijci p 
bnll ancy and rap d ty <d style. Indccvl »e doubt wl ct! iT tl e 
I nlliancy of Ins manner doc* u t rtsobe itsdf into tl c nipdity, 
the variety and aptn*«d of lus illostrati ns. IIis jen is never at 
ft lo a never stands stdl and woul t daiile fer tl \s vtaKin ftlotsi 
like an eve that is ever in notion Mr JiTrey is far fro n o Powery 
or affected wntcr ho lias few tropos ot lipuit-s, still Itss any odd 
etarlling ttooghts or ijnaiot umovatiuns m csi’mss on , but } e 1 lU 
ft constant supi ly of ingenious eolutions an 1 rortinent csamp’i'S 
n« never proses never grows dull never ftears an arpuncut tn 
tatters and ly the nunUr tho livdiDcas and facility of his 
trail* tons up that appearance of nvacity of iiOTcl and 

iparbhng effect for wtueb otUr* are too often ind bted to iui„'u 
lanty of comb jiat on ot t nsel ornaments. 

hlr Jeffreys conrcfsat on is eptUy lively, vanoiu and instruO' 
tive There is no eolyect on which bo « not ov /Ji no company 
in which ho IS not rea>ly to scatter lus {<.arls for sport 'V\ bethcr it 
be polities or poetry or SCTcnce or anecdote, or mt, or raillery, be 
takes up his cue without effort without prepeLnlion, and appears 
e<] wUy incapable of tinng himself or his hrarer*. HisonlydilScully 
si-etas to be not to spealc, but to bo silent. There u a constitu- 
tional buoysney and cL stwity of mod about h m that cannot sub- 
side into rc(vo^ much less sink into dulncss There may bo more 
original talkirs persons wiio oocastonally surprise or interest you 
mrre few if any wtthataoreauiBtcrruptedllowof cLcerfnlneesand 
oiumat iimt* vnth a gruitvr (vmd of uiEorination aud with fewer 
spec mens of the tat) m their coorcrsation. He is never absurd, 
nor has he »ny favounto points whiU, 1 e is always bringing forward. 
It cannot be denied that there is something bordering on pctulanco 
of manner but it is of that least off nsive kind wlucli may lo a^ 
counted for from merit and from sncccss and implies no esclusive 
pretensions nor the least particle of ill vnll to others. On the con- 
tr^ Sir Jeffrey is profus^^ his encomiums and admiration of 
others but still with a cntaia reservation of a right to differ or to 
blame lie cannot rest oo one aide of a question , lie is obliged by 
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a mercurial habit and disposition to vary Ids point of tov. If ho 
is bvor tedions, it is from an excess of liveliness ; he oppresses from 
a sense of airy lightness. He is always setting out on a fresh scent: 
there are always relays of topics ; the harness is put to, and he rattles 
away as delightfully and as briskly as ever. New causes are called; 
he holds a brief in his hand for every possible question. This is a 
fault. Sir. Jeffrey is not obtrnsive, is not impatient of opposition, 
is not unwilling to be interrupted; hut what is said by another 
seems to make no impression on him ; ho is bound to dispute, to 
answer it, as if he was in court, or as if it were in a paltrj' Debating 
Society, where young beginners were trying their hands. This is not 
to maintain a character, or for want of good-nature ; it is a thought- 
less habit. He cannot help cross-examining a witness, or stating 
the adverse view of the question. He listens not to judge, but to 
reply. In consequence of tliis, you can as little tell the impression 
your observations make on liim as what weight to assign to his ... 

The severest of critics (as ho has been sometimes termed) is the 
best-natured of men. Whatever there may be of wavering or in- 
decision, in Iilr. Jeffrey’s reasoning, or of harshness in his critic.al 
decisions, in his disposition tliere is nothing but simplicity and kind- 
ness, He is a pereon that no one knows without esteeming, and 
who both in his pubho connections and private friendships shows 
the same manly uprightness and unbiassed independence of spirit. 
At a distance, in his writings or even in his manner, there may be 
something to excite a little uneasiness and appiehension; in his 
conduct there is nothing to except against. He is a person of strict 
integrity liimself, without pretence or affectation, and knows how to 
respect this quality in others without prudery or intolerance. He 
can censure a friend or a stranger, and seiwe him effectually at the 
same time. He expresses his disapprobation, but not as an excuse 
for closing up the avenues of his liberality. Ho is a Scotcliman 
without one particle of hypocrisy, of cant, of servility, or selfishness 
in his composition. Ho has not been spoiled by fortune— has not 
been tempted by power — is firai without violence, fiiendly without 
weakness — a critic and even-tempered, a casuist and an honest man 
— and, amidst the toils of his profession and the distractions of the 
world, retains the gaiety, the impretending carelessness and simpli- 
city, of youth. Mr. Jeffrey in Iiis person is slight, with a counte- 
nance of much expression and a voice of great flexibility and acutene.sa 
of tone. 
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Tiotiz have about ea a batant al an jleft of Cokbctt aa they har* 
of Cnbb Ilia blowa aro u hard and I o h maeU a* jmpcnetra! !o 
One haa no not on of him as mak dm of a fine I«n but a greit 
mutton fiat hia atrlo atuna h ■ toad re an 1 bo "fibr* the rir of tl » 
pubbo wtl ft tlree-raan beetle * lie « too rautfb fyr an/ amgio 
newapaper anti >0 lal "lays rraato” a c tf orator or Jlember of 
Pari ament and !>• are hard upo tho (forcmRieot ilaelf. He i* * 
kind of /eu th (I ate m tl 0 pol t ce of ibo country 
Ho la not only unq cetional ly ll o most powerful pol f cal writer 
of tho present day 1 ut ono of tl « lio*t wnUrs 1 1 tho lanjiia^c. JIo 
epeaka a <1 th nks [Ian broail dotrnr gbt Englul JIo pi ^1 1 l>o 
t& d to 1 a o the cl mesa of S»ift the nat rilncas of Defoe and 
the p eturesq 0 eatir al 1 -smpt on of blander llo if all such com 
paruona were not imp rl n nl A iwilly great and or ginal wnter 
a bko nobody bot b n If In one censo bteme was not a nit oor 
^hakrpe re a poet It is oisy to desenbe second nto talents 
because they fall loto a class and enlist n Jer 0 stoodahl but first 
nte po e rt defy ealcnlat on or companson and can bo d tlne<l only 
by tl emselecs Tl cy aro n i ye ms and male tho ciisa to wh eh 
they belong 1 1 ire tr od I alf « lot n t ocs to deecnbo D irico a 
etylo w tboat etcr a ecood n^ lU aortre citraraganw its 1 tenil 
bol Incss Its mottcfof fart 1 yferbolcs ti ninn Qg away witl a 
subject and from t at tl 0 samo tno bttlereisno makin), it 
out for tl re IS no ecan j lo of tl o same tl n„ anywl ere else e 
have no cumraon measure to refer to m d 1 s qnal t es contradict 
even themselves 

Cobbttt IS not so d fl cult He J is b«ii compared to Paine 
and 60 fsr it s true there are no two wntcre who como more into 
j mtspos t on from the luituro of the r subjects from tho internal 
resources on wh eh th y drew and from the populir eff'ct of tl eir 
T tings and th ir odaplat on (though tl it is n bad word in tho 
present e se) to tl e copac ty of e cry reader I t etill if wo turn 
to a rol no f lanes (Ifs CommoaSe so or R ^hts of Mai ’) 
wo aro elcx k (not to say sotaowhat rofret.! c<\) bl t! o d ffercnco 
P 0 IS a mu i more eente toua writer tl an Coblclt \oi 
cannot open apj.o nayofhis best and eatber works witl out 
meet ng t son 0 n some apt tl ct 1 and memorable saj ^ 
wh 1 a a 80 t of start y {^ce lor tho n giunent an 1 tl e coal to 
wl 1 t ret rna > 

Tl 0 8 not a 8 „ o Ion Vo a s „le sentenre Col bett t! a 
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has over been quoted again. If anj'tliing is ever quoted from him, 
it is an epithet of abuse or a niclmanie. He is an excellent hand at 
invention in that way, and has " damnable iteration in liim,” ^Yhat 
could be better than his pestering Erskine year after year with his 
second title of Baton Clackmannan ? Ho is rather too fond of such 
phrases as the Buns and Haiujhteis of Corruption. Paine affected to 
reduce things to first principles, to announce self-evident truths 
Gobbett troubles himself about little but the details and local cir- 
cumstances. The first appeared to have made up his mind before- 
hand to certain opinions, and to trj- to find the most compendious 
and pointed expressions for them : his successor appears to have no 
clue, no fixed or leading principles, nor ever to have thought on a 
question till he sits down to write about it. But then there seems 
no end of his matters of fact and raw materials, which are brought 
out in all their strength and sharpness from not having been squared 
or frittered down or vamped up to suit a theory. He goes on with 
his descriptions and illustrations as if he would never come to a stop ; 
they have all the force of novelty, with all the familiaiity of old ac- 
quaintance. His knowledge grows out of the subject ; and his style 
is that of a man who has .an absolute intuition of what he is talking 
about, and never thinks of anything else. He deals in premises and 
speaks to evidence: the coming to a conclusion and summing up 
(which was Paine’s forte) lies in a smaller compass. The one could 
not comiiose an elementary treatise on politics to become n manual 
for the popular reader ; nor could the other, in all probability, have 
kept up a weekly jouni.al for the same number of j'ears inth the 
same spirit, interest, and untired perseverance. Paine’s writings are 
a sort of introduction to political arithmetic on a new plan ; Gobbett 
keeps a day-book, and makes an entry at full of all the occurrences 
•and troublesome questions that start up throughout the year. 

Gobbett, with vast industry, vast information, and the utmost 
poiver of m.aking wliat he says intclhgible, never seems to get at the 
beginning or come to the end of any question ; Paine m a few short 
sentences seems by his peremptory manner “to clear it from all con- 
troversjq past, present, and to come.” Paine takes a bird’s-eye riew 
of things , Gobbett sticks close to them, inspects the component parts, 
and keeps fast hold of the smallest advantages they aflbrd him. Or, 
if I might here be indulged in a pastoral allusion, Paine tries to 
enclose his ideas in a fold for security and repose ; Gobbett lets his 
pour out upon the plain like a flock of sheep to feed and batten. 
Gobbett is a pleasanter writer for those to read who do not agieo 
with him ; for he is less dogmatical, goes more into the common 
giounds of fact and argument to which all appeal, is more desultory 
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and ranons and anwars less to bo dmiog st * prenoo* coneJus era 

thanwgedon bftha/cireo of preseflt <onrietJea JTo is tiereft^ 

tolerated by #n part » Ibwa^b U U* aada huoseU by tains o!>- 
noi ona to all ad eren tl ose ho abnscs read h tn The KafortnOT 
read h m when he was a Tory and the Tone* read h m now that 1 0 
la a Reformer He moat I tl nk however be *or itre to the IVhiga. 
Lord Chancellor Thurlow used to say that Cobbett was the only 
writer tl at deecrred the name of a pol tical reasoncr 

If he IS less metaphysical and poet cal than hu celebrated prot^ 
ty^ he 18 more picturesqna and dramalw Hu episodes which are 
1 omcrotis as tl ey are pert nent are atnlnn- interest ng full of 1 to 
sndna m note douUo measure nioning orer but ncrer twhous 
— HBnjKQBi tjffl'in jiMnrfuj rrul He m one of tboso writers who 
can nercr tire ns not even of h mscU and the reason is, be is 
always full of matter ” lie never runs to lees never give* ns the 
rap d leamgi of h m»elf i* never weary stale and unprofitable * 
but always setting o t afreah on his journey clcanp„ away some 
oldnoisanea and tonun^ op new moild Hu egotism K del ^btful 
for there is no aSoctat on in it He does not talk of hi m self for 
lack of somotb ng to write about b t boeanso some circumstaaee 
that has happen^ to bmself s the best poesible lUnstiat on of the 
subject and he is nit the man to thnnk tram ginsg the bat pr«> 
I hie illflstrst on of the subject from a aqueamish dehcaey He Lka 
both h ffiself and his subject too we 0 Ha docs not pu^ hunsclf 
befcTS it and say Idmire ice first* but places us m the same 
e t at on with I tnself end maVea us see all {bat be docL There is 
no blind man s boff' no ctmsooos hists no awkward rentrifaqTusm 
DO tcstimon a of applause no ahetrict senseless self-complaetmcy 
no smuggled sdm rat on of his own persco by proxy It u all plain 
and abOTe-board. 

He wnt«* him*elf p!i n WiJJisn Cobbett stnjs 1 mw. f qn Cc as 
naked as anybody co Id wish in a word hii ci,ot sni i« full of 
nd y duality and has room for very 1 tile vanity n it tVo feel 
del ghted rub 0 tr hands and draw our chair to the firo wj m wa 
come to a passage of this sort we know t will be something new 
and good manly and simple not the Saa e in p d story of self over 
again 'Ve 5 t down at tal le with the writer but it u of a co irao 
of nch nai ds flesh fish and wild fowl—sad cot to a noir nal 
entertainm nt like that given by the Banaectde m the -Arab in 
Nights "who pnt off buns tor with calling for a number of esq is to 
things that never appeared and with the honour of lus company 
Sir Cobbett s not a muir-Wrre wtiter His worst enemy cannot 
say that of h m Stdl loss' a ho a vulgar opo He must be a pary 
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tommonplaco critic indeed who thinks him so. How fine were the 
grapliical descriptions he sent us from America 1 what a transatlantic 
flavour, what a native gusto, what a fino sauce piquante of contempt 
they were seasoned rvith ! If he had sat down to look at himself in 
the glass, instead of looldng about him like Adam in Paradise, he 
would not have got up these articles in so capital a style. IVhat 
a noble account of his first breakfast after his arrival in America ! 
It might serve for a month. There is no scene on the stage more 
amusing. 

How well he paints the gold and scarlet plumage of the American 
birds, only to lament more pathetically the want of the wild wood- 
notes of his native land ! The groves of the Ohio, that had just 
fallen beneath the axe’s stroke, " live in his description,” and the 
turnips that he transplanted from Botley "look green” in prose! 
How well, at another time, he describes the poor sheep that had got 
the tick, and had tumbled down in the agonies of death I It is a 
portrait in the manner of Bewick, with the strength, the simplicity, 
and feeling of that great naturalist. AYhat havoc he makes, when 
he pleases, of the curls of Dr. Parr’s wig, and of the 'iS'liig consistency 

of Mr. 1 His Grammar, too, is as entertaining as a story-book. 

He is too hard, however, upon the st)-le of others, and not enough 
(sometimes) on his own. 

As a xiolitioal partisan, no one can stand against him. With his 
brandished club, like Giant Despair in the “Pilgrim’s Progress,” he 
knocks out their brains : and not only no individual, but no comipt 
system, coidd hold out against his powerful and repeated attacks. 
But with the same weapon swimg round like a flail, with which he 
levels his antagonists, he lays his friends low, and puts his own 
party hois da combat. Tliis is a bad piopensity and a worse principle 
in political tactics, though a common one. If his blows were straight- 
forward and steaddy directed to the same object, no unpopular Jilinis- 
tcr could live before him ; instead of which he lays about right and 
left impartially and remorselessly, makes a clear stage, has all tlie 
ring to himself, and then runs out of it, just when he should stand 
Ins ground. He throws his head into liis adversary’s stomacli, and 
takes away fiom him all inclination for the fight, hits fair or foul, 
strikes at everything, and as you come up to his aid or stand ready 
to pnrsno Ins advantage, trips up yoiu- heels or Lij s you sprawling', 
and pummels yon when doivn as much to his heart’s content as ever 
the yanguesian carriers helabonted Bosinanto with their pack-staves. 
“Jfc has the bad.-trich siviply the best of any man in Illyria." 

He paj’s off both scores of old friendship and new-acquired enmity 
in a bieath, in one perpetual volley, one raking fire of " arrowy sleet” 
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•hot from h s i-cQ However hj» own reputatjo » or tl o rt »« K'»f 
•uSbr n CO seqo u -e Lo can* not ono j about Hrat »o that he 
d gablce all wl o oppOM or w| o prtten 1 to LeJp 1 im. In f«t oe 
cannot bear »ucc«a of a rVnl nototonof} • own view* or party 
andif any pnne plo were 1 k Ij to become popular wo Id turn roOD*! 
a ainst it to •! ow 1 a power jn afo Hcnng »t on oiO ade In 
•lot wl erever J®w r la tLcro »$ 1 e a^auat it he i it iraJly bntla 
at all obetaJee as na coma arv attra IaI to mV trete and fccla i la 
own »t ongth o ly f j rci «ta ro to tt « opm ona an 1 wisl cs of the 
I ■«[ of tl 0 orM To aoil U tl e »tmm to agroo w t1 the com- 
{uny » I ot hi3 I un our U 1 e cuutd bnn„ aboi t a Refonn i 
latbimc t tberxlda arc thatlomilld KUtontlf f-rllfoulof and try 
to mar I i un Is bwork a lie qnarrpla h th 1 u own creatun-e 
aa soon u 1 o 1 wntte tJ to a I tile roguo'-and a prison 
1 do not thir k tl is is tsu ty or Cclilencis ao mud as a pt giunous 
(I spos t on tl at must hare an antiB'oo »l po ver to cor ten I with 
and only fnds taclf at eve in sjaiereilo ©piosition. If t « to 
I ot for tius tl 0 I gl toa r« a I rottc i places of the world woul I 
fidl before the batten g ran of 1 is 1 orO I emlcd rcisomng but if 
1 0 once found then toll n „ he would ap^ly ) is strength to prop 
th m up and 1 aapto nt lie cxpvctat o s of I is fulbwcn. He 
cannot agree to a ]^l n„ o>til I shel nor to set i p anyth ng else 
m Its stead. W lule it u esUblishcd 1 e (Teases Laril against it l<c* 
cauM t presses flpon 1 n at least in imn^ nat on. Let it cn n ble 
und r his gmp ai I the toot ro to reeistapco is gouo Ho tl ca 
rcq urcs some other gr ovanco tosit lus face against 

flu pnne plo IS r ] 1 on I is it ro contrad t n he is ma lo 
p of mere ant pall s on Isbniael to udeed w Ihout a fellow He 
1 slways (Iiyuip at lunt-lhet per in pol tea He turns ruui I 
pon rl oever is next to b m Tl o way to wcari J im from any 
op on and make 1 m oo cv se an tolcril lo 1 atred against it 
would be to place so nobody ncir 1 n who was perpetually dwnin„ 
it ui his cars M I cu I e is lo E „land be does nothing bat ab tsu 
the I5orou„hraon„er8 and laugh at the wholo system when 1 e is in 
Amenca he grows unpil cut of f oedom and s rcpul 1 c If ho hiul 
stayed there a 1 ttlo 1 oDj,it be would have become a loyal anl a 
loruio subject of His llajcsly Ki „ George Ho lampooned the 
1 an b I.evolut o when it was bail <1 as tl o dawn of 1 beety by 
n 1 ons by t) 0 1 mo it was broi^ht nto almost un vcrsal dl-oiiouc 
b> »omcTncansorother(pitlynodoribtbyhiiiisolf) ho had turned 
w th 0 a or two or tl TOO ©tiers stand Honipartst Heisalwsya 
f tl 0 n htant not of the tn mjd ant party so far I e bears a gal 
I t el O T of n gi a n Ij Hut I s ^illa try s Wily of tl e n„l t 
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stamp ; it w ants principlo. For though he is not servile or merce- 
narj’j he is the victim of self-uill. Ho must pull dosvn and pull in 
pieces : it is not in his disposition to do otherwise. It is a pity; 
for with his great talents ho might do great things, if he would go 
right forward to any useful object, make thorongh-stitch work of 
any question, or join hand and heart with any principle. He changes 
his opinions as he does his friends, and much on the same account. 
He has no comfort in fixed principles : as soon ns anything is settled 
in his own mind, he quarrels with it. Ho has no satisfaction but in 
the chase after truth, runs a question down, worries and kills it, then 
quits it like vermin, and starts some now game, to lead him a new 
dance, and give him a fresh breathing through bog and brnke> 
with the rabble yelping at his heels and the leaders perpetually 
at fault. 

This he calls sport-royal. Ho thinks it as good ns cudgel-playing 
or single-stick, or anytliing else that has life in it. He likes the cut 
and thrust, the falls, bruises, and dry blows of an argument : as to 
any good or useful results that may come of tlie amicable settling 
of it, any one is welcome to them for him. The amusement is over 
when the matter is once fairly decided. 

There is another point of view in which this may be put I might 
say that ilr. Cobbott is a very honest man with a total want of 
principlo ; and I might explain tliis paradox thus. I mean that he 
is, I think, in downright earnest in what he says, in the part he 
takes at the time ; but, in taking that part, he is led entirely by 
headstrong obstinacy, caprice, novelty, pique, or personal motive of 
some soit, and not by a steadfast regard for truth or habitual 
anxiety for what is right uppermost in lus mind. He is not a feed, 
time-sen'ing, slmfillng advocate (no man could write as he does who 
did not believe liimself sincere) ; but his underetanding is the dupe 
and slave of his momentary, violent and irritable humours. He 
docs not adopt an opinion ‘-'deliberately or for money;” yet his 
conscience is at the mercy of the first provocation he receives, of the 
first whim he takes in his head. He secs tilings through the medium 
of heat and passion, not with reference to any general principles ; 
and Ins whole system of thinking is deranged by the first object 
that strikes liis fancy or sours his toraxier. 

One cause of tins phenomenon h perhaps his want of a regular 
education. He is a self-taught man, and has the faults as well as 
excellences of that class of persons in their most striking and glaring 
excess It must be aclmowledged that the Editor of the Polilical 
Begnter (the Ucopenng hash, as it wa.s called, till a Bill passed the 
House to raise the price to sisuence) h not " the gentleman and 
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UtUrin»R»g»* 

pif nt. would U wortli (to l)w puUj-*) '-ot'* 

ot knowui„ whUfcasbet-n diKovvwd Woro hjro.loliit nolccTUm 
general laji.lfnarks to rc/cf to or A gcnml (tAnaaftl of lliooshl to 
*[^y to Bidinjutil cose* II* kIjc» OB In* own ActiteiKwa Aod Iko 
imrawliato ewdtnco, without bwng •cquamUd with tlie eojnjaratir* 
anatomy of plido»ofhi«d •Intcturo of oj'iiuon. Ils does not ?«» 
thing* on » large *«Ie or St tJio honson (Jim sml s5ry enough i*r- 
WtoitUy huosrlf— do**, laJpaWo, tsngiWo Wiat- 

t'cr be CnJs out is In* own, «i*l ho only Vnow* whfll he LrwJs out 
JIa ia ID the coiatant liurty snJ fowcf geststion fushrain te«r» 
iDcessiotly with some frcsli project I terj now li„ht u tha l>irtl» 
of a newffstem iho Jawii ol a new woiW to h m llaiaemitinually 
ouUtnjipiJi^ and oivm.iiehing InmNlf Tlio last opinion UUsootv\y 
true one. ife la wmr tcmlsr tfion lio was yeaterJayf tthy should 
lie not bu wiser to-mnito* than fio was t<>j4y P 
JI«i of a kanioil clueotwn aro not so sharp-witted as elocr aen 
without it t hut they know thobalancoof thohunuuiniUUtiethettcr 
If they are raoro itupi J, they aro moro steady, and sro leu hshlo to 
Iw led astray by tli<.ir own SAgacity and tho oier«t-(uin„ pLtuIsnca 
of hanf-camcj and kto^iuirad wisdom Tliey do not faU in love 
wiUi srery merotneiotu estraraganco at Crsl sight, or mistake an 
old batted hypolLeeis for a mtal, Uvaoso they aro new to the 
ways of tins old world They do not aeixo upon it as a pnac, hat 
&to sofa tom gross (mpoaition by tx-tng w wiso and no wiact 
those who went beforo (hem 

Pmno Slid on wtno occasion, "tVhat I baro wnttm, I Jiare 
written," AS tendering anyfurtlier decUration of hia pnociplee tin> 
ticccs^ty Kot so Mr Col, belt '\^iat he has wrtUen la no rule to 
him what lie u to write. lie Ksrtis something every day, and every 
week bo trikes tho field to maintain tho opiniona of tho lost six days 
against friend or too. f doubt whether tins outngeous inconsist' 
ency, this headstrong Gcklcrxvs, this understood want of a]] ndo and 
mi tbod, docs not euaUo him to go on with th* spint, vigour, and 
lanety that ho doe» Ha is not pledged to rcj*at hiniS(.I/ Erciy 
new liigitter a a kind of new IVoepectus He bicesca himself from 
all ties and shackles on fiis nsderatandiog , he has no mortgages on 
his brain , Ins notions aro free and unencuinbe rod If ho was y>ut 
in tramaiefs, ho might bccomo a vjo luicfc liko so many moro. But 
be gives himself “ample tcopo and verSo enough " Ho take* both 
sides of a quoetion, and maintains erne as sturdily as the other If 
nobody else can aiguo against }um,}iO is a vtiy gMol match for Wui- 
*nif I{o writes better in faronr of rtform tlian anyboily else, ba 
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used to \vrite better against it. Wberever he is, there is the tug o! 
war, the -weight of the argument, the strength of abuse. 

He is not like a man in danger of being bed-rid in his faculties : 
he tosses and tumbles about his unwieldy bulk, and when he is tired 
of lying on one side, relieves himself by turning on the other. TTiq 
shifting his point of view from time to time not merely adds variety 
and greater compass to his topics (so that the Political Pcgisler is 
an armoury and magazine for all tho materials and weapons of 
poHtioil warfare) : but it gives a greater zest and liveliness to his 
manner of treating them. 5 Ir. Cobbett takes nothing for granted, 
as what he has proved before ; he does not write a book of reference. 
We see his ideas in their first concoction, fermenting and overflow- 
ing with tho ebullitions of a lively conception. Wo look on at the 
actual process, and are put in immediate possession of tho grounds 
and materials on which he forms liis sanguine, unsettled conclusions. 
He does not give us samples of reasoning, but the whole solid mass, 
refuse and all. 

“ He pours oat all as plain 
As do-wnright Sliippen or as old 'Montaigne.” 

This is one cause of tho clearness and force of his -writings. An 
argument does not stop to stagnate and muddle in his brain, but 
passes at once to his paper. His ideas are served up, like pancakes, 
hot and hot. 

Fresh theories give him fresh courage. He is like a young and 
lusty bridegroom, that divorces a favourite speculation every morn- 
ing, and marries a new one every night. He is not wedded -to his 
notions, not ho. He has not one Mrs. Cobbett among all lus opinions. 
Ho makes the most of tho last thought that has come in his way, 
seizes fast hold of it, rumples it about in all directions -adth rough 
strong hands, has his u-ickod will of it, takes a surfeit, mid throws 
it away. Our author’s changing liis opinions for new ones is not so 
wonderful; what is more remarkable is his felicity in forgetting liis 
old ones. Ho does not pretend to consistency (lake Mr. Coleridge) ; 
ho frankly disavows all connection udth himself. He feels no per- 
sonal responsibility in this -any, and cuts a friend or principle with 
the same decided indifference that Antipholis of Ephesus cuts 
jEgeon of Syracuse. It is a hollow thing. Tho only time ho ever 
grew romantic was in brmging over tho relics of Mr. Thomas Paine 
with him from America, to go a progress -with them through the 
disaffected districts. Scarce had ho landed in Liverpool, when ho 
left the bones of a great man to shift for themselves ; .and no sooner 
did he arrive in London, than ho made a speech to disclaim all 
participation in the political and theological sentiments of his late 
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idol, and to place the whole etock of his admiration and enthusiasm 
towards him to the account of hu financial speculations, and of ti* 
haying predicted the fata of papcp«ioncy 
If be had erected a little gold atatne to hira, it miglit have prOTod 
the Bincenf 7 of this assertion , Vnt to maka a martyr and a patron- 
saint of a inan>and to dig up "hia canonised bones” m order to 
expose them as objects of derotion to the rabble s gaze, osl>a some- 
thing that has more life and spirit in it, more mind and nniying 
soul, than haa to do with any caleulatioa of pounds, ahiUingS/ and 
pencel Thefactis.he roUtittoia his own project Ilefotindtho 
thing not so ripe as he had expected Bis heart failed hun, lus 
enthusiasm flod , and ho made hia retraction His admiration is 
short-lived hiS contempt only is rooted, and his resentment lastmg 
The above was only one instance of his building too much on 
practical dnla He hsa arv lU habit of prophesying, and goes on, 
though still deceived The art of propliesymg does not suit Mr 
Cobbett's style Be Im a knack of tong names and tunee and 
places Aceoiding to Kim, the ftefonned I'arlisment was to meet 
in March 1818 > it did not, and we heard no more oI the matter 
WTien bis predictions fail, be takes no further notice of them, but 
applies hunaelf to new ones, like the oountry-people, who turn to 
see what weather there is u the almanac for the n^xt week, though 
it hat been out la its rerkonin^, every dsy of the lost 
hlr Cobbett IS great m attack, not ui ^fence be cannot fight an 
upKiU buttle He will not bear the least pumshmg If any one 
turns upon him (which few people like to do), ha umsadiately tucos 
tail Like an overgrown echooiboy, he is eo used to have it all his 
own way, that he cannot submit to onythmg Lke competition or a 
struggle for the mastery he must lay on all the blows, and take 
none Be » buUymg and rsiwardly , a Big Ben m politica, who 
mil fall Upon others and crush them by his weight, but is not 
prepared for leiutance, and is soon staggered by a few smart 
blows IVhenever ho has been set Upon, he haa slunk out of the 

controversy 

Mr Cobbett speaks almost as well as he writes The only tune J 
ever saw him ho seemed to ma a »ery pleasant man easy of access, 
affable, clear-headed, simple and mild m hii manner, deliberate and 
unruffled m his speech, though some of his expressions were not very 
qualified His fi^re is tall and portly hehas agood, sensible face, 
rslher full, with Lttle grey eyes, a hard, square forehead, a ruddy 
complexion, with hair grey or powdered and bad cm a scarlet 
broadcloth waistcoat, with the flaps of the pockets hanging down, 
as was the custom for gentlemen farmera in the last century, or aa 
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we Bee it in the pictures of Memlicis of Parlininent in the reign of 
George I. I certainly did not think less favourably of him for seeing 
him. 


CHARLES LALIB. 

. . . Mb. Lamb does not march boldly along with the crowd, but steals 
off the pavement to pick his way in the contrary direction. He 
prefers byways to highways. When the full tide of human life 
pours along to some festive show, to some pageant of a day, Elia 
would stand on one side to look over an old book-stall, or stroll 
down some deserted pathway in search of a pensive description over 
a tottering doorway, or some quaint dorice in architecture, illustra- 
tive of embryo art and ancient manners. Mr. Lamb has the very 
soul of an antiquarian, as this implies a reflecting humanity ; the 
film of the past hovers for' ever before him. He is shy, sensitive, 
the reverse of everything coarse, vulgar, obtrusive, and common- 
place. He would fain “ shuillo oft this mortal coil ; ” and his spirit 
clothes itself in the garb of elder time, homelier, but more durable. 
He is borne along with no pompous paradoxes, shines in no glitter- 
ing tinsel of a fashionable phraseology, is neither fop nor sophist. 
He has none of the turbulence or froth of new-fangled opinions. 
His stylo runs puio and clear, though it may often take an under- 
ground course, or be conveyed through old-fashioned conduit-pipes. 
Mr. Lamb docs not court popularity, nor strut in gaudy plumes, 
but shrinks from every Irind of ostentatious and obrious pretension 
into the retiiement of liis own mind. . . . 

Mr. Lamb rather affects and is tenacious of the ousouie and re- 
mote, of that which rests on its own intrinsic and silent merit; 
which scorns aU alliance or even the suspicion of owing anything to 
noisy clamour, to the glare of circumstances. Tliere is a fine tone 
of chiaroscuro, a moral perspective in his writings. He delights to 
dwell on that which is fresh to the eye of memoiy ; ho yearns aftci 
and covets -what soothes the frailty of liiminn natiiie. Tiiat touches 
him most no.arly whicli is irithdrawn to a certain distance, which 
verges on the bordere of oblivion; that piques and provokes his 
fancy most which is hid from a superficial glance. That which, 
though gone by, is still remembered, is in his view more genuine, 
and has given more “ vital signs that it ivill live,” than a thing of 
yesterday, that may be forgotten to-morrow. Death has in this 
sense the spint of life in it; and the shadowy has to our author 
something substantial in it. Ide.as savour most of reality in his 
mind ; or rather his iiiingination loiters on the edge of each, and a 
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l>ag4 of 1 a HT t n^-s recall* to oi» fancy H e $tfanyer «i U e grate, 
fluttering m it# tl islty Unuily, with iU « ^la inpcrsliti jT» and be*- 
pitable wetcuino 1 

Jlr Lemb ha# a distaste to new f»c« to now booVs to new 
b uld ngs to new customs. He « thy of all unpoains appeaiMie« 
of all assompt on# of self impotfanet. of flM adrofttiliou# ornament#, 
of all median cal adrantago# e»cn to a n«Tou* cice*# Tt Is not 
merdy thit bo flo« not rely r pon or orflmanly ftTail bimseU ol 
them I 0 hold# them la nbl ortenco ho utterly abjurra and diseonl# 
them and places a great gulf bctacon bun and them ITo disdains 
fill the Tulgar artifieeo xA antliomhip all tbo eant of cnticisTO and 
I tips to notoriety lie I as no grand swelling theonco to attract 
the euionary and tho enthna ast no passing top es to all tro the 
tlMUgl lleea ai d tlxi ra n lie oredca thr prercRt , he modes tho 
future III* afcct on* rerert to and #<.1110 on thopist but Ut-n 
even this must haro toractiung peraoorl and IoaI in it to interest 
him deeply and thurou^l ly Uo piUhs# Kis tent in the suborla of 
exutin,, manners brings down tl •> ascount of character to the faw 
straggling remam* of tl o last generation seldom rent irca beyond 
the I ills of mortal ty smi oocnpies that n co po nt between egotism 
and disintorrated humanity l«oooeoabrathetour of our soitheni 
metrapola or desenbes tho manoera of the last sgo, so wcU as 3Ir 
larub w Ih so £no and yet M formal an air with SQch sivid 
obscunty w th such arch yiquan^ sudi pieturew} lo quauitacss, 
such smiling pathos 

ITow admitably I o lias eVetc] ed U o former mnstes of tl e South 
Seajlouso what fine Irctworlchomalces of th ir doullo and s ogls 
entries)'' With wlat a firm yet sabtlo pencil ho has embodied 

Sira. Ilatttes Op mona on IVTustl* flow notably } e embnlins a 
battered b«ju bow delightfully on amour tliat wos cold fortyyears 
ago revives in hts pages) With wbst ^ell-diaguisod humour ho 
rntroduccs os to his relations and how freely be serreo up his 
friends) Ccrtanly some of lia portnota ara^iurM and will do 
to hang up as lasting and Lvely eudilcms of huimm infirmity 
Ihen there is no one who has so snro an car for the chimes at 
m dnight ” not cieo excepting Mr Just oe Bhallow not could 
llastcr Silence himaolf tale b» eheeas and p ppina " with a more 
a gn Scant and satisfactory air With what a gnalo Jlr Lamb 
desenbu# the Inns end Courts of law (hoTcmplo and Grays Inn, 
sa If he half bee 1 a student tber* for the last two hundred years, 
and had br^ as well serpia nted with the person of S r BVsncis 
Uscofi as he IS with Ii* portrat or wntmgsl It is I arfl to aay 
whether Si John# Gate is com ected with more Intense snd autheu- 
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tio associations in his mind, as a part of old London ^Yall, or as the 
frontispiece (time out of mind) of tho Gentleman's Magadne. Ho 
haunts "VYatling Street like a gentle spirit ; tho avenues to the pla}- 
housos are thick with panting recollections ; and Christ’s Hospital 
still breathes the balmy breath of infancy in his description of it ! 
MHiittington and his Cat are a fine hallucination for Mr. Lamb’s 
historic Muse, and we believe he never heartily forgave a ceitain 
writer who took tho subject of Guy Faux out of his hands. The 
streets of London are his fairyland, teeming with wonder, with life 
and interest to Ins retrospective glance, ns it did to the eager eye of 
cliildhood; he has contrived to weave its tritest traditions into a 
bright and endless romance 1 

kir. Lamb's taste in boolts is also fine ; and it is peculiar. It is not 
tho worse for a little idiosyncrasy. He does not go deep into the 
Scotch Hovels ; but ho is at home in Smollett or Fielding. He' is 
little read in Junius or Gibbon ; but no man can give a better ac- 
count of Burton’s “ Anatomy of Melancholy,” or Sir Thomas Browne's 
“ Um-Burial,” or Fuller’s “ Worthies,” or John Bunyan’s “ Holy War.” 
No one is more unimpressiblo to a specious declamation; no one 
relishes a recondite beauty more. His admiration of Sliakspeare and 
Milton does not make him despise Popo ; and he can read Parnell with 
patience and Gay with delight. His tasto in French and German 
literature is somewhat defective ; nor has he made much progress in 
the science of Political Economy or other abstruse studies, though ho 
has read vast folios of controversial divinity, merely for tho sake of 
the intricacy of stylo, and to save himself tho p.ain of thinking. 

hir. Lamb is a good judge of prints and pictures. His admiration 
of Hogarth does credit to both, particularly when it is considered 
that Leonardo da Vinci is his next greatest favourite, and that 
his love of the aelnal docs not proceed from a want of tasto for 
tho ideal. His woret faidt is an over-eagerness of enthusiasm, 
which occasion.ally makes him take a surfeit of his highest favourites. 
Mr. Lamb excels in familiar conversation almost as much as in 
ivriting, when liis modesty does not overpower his self-possession. 
He is as little of a proser as possible ; but he hlurls out the finest 
wit and sense in tho world. Ho keeps a good deal in the back- 
ground at first, till some excellent conceit pushes him forward, 
and then he abounds in nhim and pleasantry. There is a primitive 
simplicity and self-denial about his manners and a Quakerism in 
his personal appearance, which is, however, relieved by a fine lltian 
head, full of dumb eloquence * 

Mr. Lamb is a general favourite rvith those who Imow him. His 
diaractor is equally singular and acuablo. He is endeared to his 
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(nonds not less by boa foiblca than hu virtoea lie ensure* Ihfir 
esteem by the one, and docs nos wound tlieit self lovo by tho other 
He gams ground in the opmion of othcM by making no edvanoca 
in his own ^ o easily admire genius where tho diffidence of the 
possessor makes our acknowledgment of ment seem like a sort of 
patronage or act of condescension, as w« willingly extend our good 
offices where they are not exacted as obligations or repaid with 
auHeii mdifierence 

Tho style of the Essays of Elia is liaUe to the charge of a certain 
manncTMin His sentences are east in tho mould of old authore, 
his eipressiQua are borrowed from them , but his feelings end obser- 
vations ere genuine and onginal, taken from actual Lfe or from his 
own breast , and he may be said (if any one can) " to have coined 
his heart foryeifi,” and to have split Ins brain for fine distinctions I 
Mr Lamb, from the poculianty of his exterior and address as an 
author, would probahly never have made his way by detached and 
independent edorts , bat, fortunately for himself and others, he liss 
taken advsntage of the Periodical Press, where he has been stuck 
into notice, and the texture of his compositions is assnredly fine 
enough to bear the broadest glare of popularity that has hitherto 
shone upon them ilr Lambs literary eflbrta have procured lum 
ciTio honours (a thing unheard of in our tunes), end he has been 
invited in his character of Eus, to dioe at a select p«rty with the 
Lord hlayor ^e should prefer this distinction to that of being 
poet-laufLdte Ve wouldrecoromeud toMr Waithmans perusal (if 
Mr Lamb has not anticipated us) the ‘'lUsamond Gray” and the 
"John Woodvil” of the swe autbor.as an agreeable raluf to the 
noise of a City feast and the heal of City elections 
A fnend, a short tune ago, qnoted some lues from the Inst-men 
tioned of these works, which meeting Mr Godwin’s eye he wns so 
struck with the beauty of the passage, and with a consciousness of 
having seen it before, that be was uneasy till he could recollect 
where and alter hunting in vain for it in Ben Jonson, Beaumont 
and Fletcher and other not nnbkely pIsces, sent to Sir Lamb to 
know if he could help lum to the author I 


uacH nobx 

W B should descant at greater length on the ments of Leigh Hnnl, 
but that personal intun^-y might be supposed to render ns pertiil 
It IS well when personal intimscy produces this effect , and when the 
light, that dazzled ns at a distance, does not on a closer inspection 
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turn out an opaque substance. This is a charge that none of ids friends 
will bring against Mr. Leigh Hunt. He improves upon acquaintance. 
The author translates admirablyinto the man. Indeed, the very faults 
of his style are virtues in the individual. His natural gaiety and 
sprightliness of manner, liis high animal spirits, and the vinous quality 
of his mindproduce an immediate fascination and intoxication in those 
who come in contact with him, and carry off in society whatever in 
his UTitings may to some seem flat and impertinent. Prom great 
sanguineness of temper, from great quickness and unsuspecting 
simplicity, he runs on to the public as he does at his own fcesidc, 
and talks about himself, forgetting that he is not always among 
friends. His look, his tone are required to jioint many things that 
he says : his frank, cordial manner reconciles you instantly to a little 
overbearing, overweening self-complacency. “To be admired, he 
needs but to be seen ; ” but perhaps he ought to bo seen to be fully 
appreciated. Ho one ever sought liis society who did not come 
away with a more favourable opinion of him : no one was ever dis- 
appointed, except those who had entertained idle prejudices against 
him. He sometimes trifles with his readers, or tires of a subject 
(from not being urged on by the stimulus of immediate sympathy) ; 
but in conversation ho is all life and animation, combining the 
vivacity of the schoolboy with the resources of the wit and the 
taste of the scholar. The personal character, the spontaneous im- 
pulses, do not appear to excuse the author, unless you are acquainted 
with his situation and habits : hke some great beauty who gives 
herself what we think strange airs and graces under a mask, but who 
is instantly forgiven when she shows her face. 

AVo have said that Lord Byron is a sublime coxcomb : why should 
wo not say that hir. Hunt is a delightful one ? There is certainly an 
exuberance of satisfaction in his manner which is more than the 
strict logical promises warrant, and which dull and phlegmatic coii- 
stitiitious know nothing of, and cannot understand till they see it. 
Ho is tlie only poet or literary man wo over know uho puts us in 
mind of Sir John Suckling or Ivilligrew, or Carow ; or who united 
rare intellectual acquirements with outward grace and natural gen- 
tility. hir. Hunt ought to have been a gentleman bom, and to 
have patronised men of letters. Ho might then have played, and 
Sling, and laughed, and talked his life away : have written manly 
jiroEO, elegant verso : and his “ Sloiy of Bimini ” would have been 
praised by Mr. Blackwood. As it is, there is no man now living 
who at the same timo writes prose and verso so well, with tho 
exception of Jlr. Southey (an exception, wo fear, that will bo- little 
palatable to oithor of these gentlemen). His pi ore-writings, how- 
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ever display more conauteney of pnnc tluin the Laureate#, lua 
verses more taste We vnll ventore to oppose his Third Canto of 
the Story of Rimiru’’ for classic elegance and natursd feeling to any 
equal number of lines from Mr Soathey s Epics or from Mr Moore s 
“ Lalla BooUi " In a more gay and oonrersat onal style of writ ng 
wo think hi# Epistle to Lord Byron on his going abroad is a roaster* 
pece and the Feastof thePoet8*’hssronthronghseTeraledit ons. 

A light familiar grace and mild onpretending pathos are the char- 
acteristics of hia more sport ve or scnous writings whether m poetry 
or prose A smile pla> s round the sparkling features of the one ; 
a tear is ready to start from the thoughtful gaze of the other He 
perhaps takes too 1 ttle pama and indulges in too much wayward 
caprice n both 

A wit and a poet hfr Hunt i# also distingu shed by fineness of 
tact and sterl ng sense he ha# only be<m a vis onary m human ty 
the fool of nrt o ^^hat then s the drawback to so many sh mng 
qual t ea that ha# made them useless or even hurtful to the r 
owner? n a crime is to have been Ed tor of the Examinfr ten 
years 0^0 when some alius on so# made u it to tl e a^e of tho 
present K n^ ' and tho Hi# Majesty ba# gro m older our luck 
loss polit cun 1# no a #cr than be was tl en 1 


1 0/ a /e« sfjf A okjA Frantt end Italy 18 6 These note* first 
appeared n the cola n* ( TU Slam ng CAron cfa The Tolusie has 
ne «r been Npnntcd ] 

THE LOirtRE 

Ths Gret th ng I d 1 when I got to Pans was to go to the Louvre It 
was ndeed first and last and m dst" n my thoughts 'Wellmi^lt 
t bo so for t had never been absent from them for twenty years 
I had gazed myself almost bJmd in looking at the prec ous works of 
art t then contained shonld I not weep mys If blind n looking at 
them agam after a lapse of half a life— or on finding them gone 
and with them gone all that I had once bel eved and hoped of 
humankind Tho sacred sb neof god 1 ko magn fioenco must 
not ray heart fad and my feet stnroble as I approach thee 1 Ho v 
gladly would 1 kneel do*-n and loss thy threshold and crawl nto 
thy presence Ike an Eastern slavet For here st 11 linger tie 
broken reraams and tie faded splendour of tiat proud monument 
cl the triumphs of art and of tie majesty of mans rat re o or 
• Hunt described bm (be *M then PhD ep^«nt)M an Adorns of fifty " 
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the mock-majesty of thrones! Here Genius and 'Fame dwell to- 
gether; “School calleth unto School,” and mighty names answer to 
each other ; that old gallery points to the long, dim perspective 
of waning years, and the shadow of Glory and of Liberty is seen 
afar off. In pacing its echoing floors, I hear the sound of the 
footsteps of my youth, and the dead start from their slumbers! 
... In all the time that I had been away from thee, and amidst 
all the changes that had happened in it, did I ever forget, did I 
ever profane thee? Never for a moment or in thought have I 
Bwen^ed from thee, or from the cause of which thou wert the 
pledge and croivn. Often have I sought thee in sleep, and cried 
myself awake to find thee, with the heartfelt yearnings of intolerable 
aflection. Still didst thou haunt me, like a passionate dream — like 
some proud beauty, the queen and mistress of my thoughts. Neither 
pain nor sickness could wean me from thee — 

" My theme in crowds, my solitary prido." 

In the tangled forest or the barren waste — in the lowly hovel or the 
lofty palace, thy roofs reared their vaulted canopy over my head, a 
loftier palace, an ampler space — a “ bravo o’erhanging firmament,” 
studded with constellations of art. "Wlierever I was, thou wert with 
me, above me and about me ; and didst "hang upon the beatings of 
my heart,” a vision and a joy unutterable. Tliere was one chamber 
of the brain (at least) which I had only to unlock and be master of 
boundless wealth — a treasure-house of pure thoughts and cherished 
recollections. Tyranny could not master, barbarism slunk from it ; 
vice could not pollute, folly could not g.ainsay it. I had but to 
touch a certain spring, and lo! on the walls the divine grace of 
Guido appeared free from blemish — there were the golden hues of 
Titian, and Raphael’s speaking faces, the splendour of Rubens, the 
gorgeous gloom of Rembrandt, the airy eleg.ance of Vandyke, and 
Claude’s classic scenes lapped the senses in Elysium, and Poussin 
breathed the spirit of antiquity over them. Tliere, in that fine old 
lumber-room of the imagination, were the “Transfiguration,” and 
the “ St. Peter MartjT,” with its majestic figures and its unrivalled 
landscape background. Tliero also were the two “ St. Jeromes,” 
“Domenichino’s and Correggio’s” — ^tliere “stood the statue that 
enchants the world” — ^tliere were the “ Apollo” and the “Antinous," 
the “ Laocoon,” the “ Dying Gladiator,” “ Diana and her Pawn,” and 
all the glories of the antique world — 

“ Tbero was old Proteus coming from tho sea. 

And aged Triton blew his wreathed horn.” 

, , . Instead of the old Republican doorkeepers, with their rough 
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roicM »nd affectation of equality, a ecrfant in a Court-lirery Btood 
at the gate On presenting myself, I inqujred if a Monsieur Ijrer* 
nois (who had formerly ushired mo mt® this region of eDchautroent) 
were etiU there , but he waa gone or dead My hesitation and 
foriign accent, with certain other appeals, procured me admittance 
I psussod on without further question I cast a glance forward, and 
found that the Potaaina were there At the sight of the first, which 
I distinctly recollected (a fine green landscape, with stately rums), 
the tears came into my eyes, and I passed an hour or two m that 
state of luxurious enjoyment which is the highest privilege of the 
mind of man, and which perhaps mahes him amends for many 
sorrows To my surprise, mstead of finding the whole changed, I 
found everything nearly in its place, as I proceeded throngh the 
first compartments, which I did alowly, and reserving the Itahan 
pictures for a Ion houtht The oolonre even seemed to have been 
mellowed, and to have grown to the walla m.the last twenty years, 
ns if the pictures had been fixed there by the crampmg'irons of 
Victory, instead of hanging loose and fluttering, hhe so much 
tattered cinraa, at the aound of English drums and breath of 
Prussian manifeetoee Kotbmg could be better managed than the 
nay in which they bad blended tbo Claudes and Poussins alternately 
together— the ethereal refinement snd dorzluig bnlhancy of the one 
relieving and giving additional seat to the aombre, grwe, massive 
character of the other Claude Lorraine pours the spirit of air over 
all objects, and neW'Cteat<8 them ot b(,ht and sunshine In several 
of hu masterpieces which are diowD here, the vessels, the trees, the 
temples and middle distanoee glimmer between eur and solid sub- 
stance, and seem moulded of a new clement in Mature Ko words 
can do justice to tbeir softness, Uteir precision, their spatlthng effect 
But they do not lead the nund out of their own tnngic circle Ihoy 
repose on their o«ti beauty, they fascinate with faiiltlc,s elegance 
Poussins landscapes are more properly pictures iff tune than of 
X iare They have a fine moral perspective, not lofttior to Claude s 
aerial oni. They carry the unagmatioO hack two or four thousand 
j tars at least, and bury it in the remote twilight of history There 
19 an opaqueness and solemnity m his oolounng, assimilating With 
the tone of long past events, hia buildings are stiffnitli ago, his 
wij lements of husbandry are sudi as Wonld belong to the first rude 
stages of civilisution , his harvests ore such (as lu the “ Ruth and 
Bona T as woiifd yield to no modem steija, his grapes (as m the 
“ Return from the Promised Land ") arO a load to modem shoulders , 
there IS a snnpheity and imdistmgmaiiing breadth in his figures, 
and over all, the hand of time baa drawn its ved Pouasm has hu 
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faults; but, like all truly great men, there is that in him uhich is 
to be found nowhere else ; and even the excellences of others would 
be defects in him. One picture of his in particular drew my atten- 
tion, which I had not seen before. It is an addition to the Louvre, 
and makes up for many a flaw in it. It is the “Adam and Eve in 
Paradise," and it is all that Mr. Martin’s picture of that subject is 
not. It is a scene of sweetness and seclusion “ to cure all sadness 
but despair.’’ There is the freshness of the first dawn of creation, 
immortal verdure, the luxuriant budding growth of unpruncd 
nature’s gifts, the stillness and the privacy, as if there were only 
those two beings in the world, made for each other, and with this 
world of beauty for the scene of their delights. It is a heaven de- 
scended upon earth, as if the finger of God had planted the garden 
with trees and fruits and floweis, and His hand hod watered itl . . , 
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The number of pilgrims to Rome, at this season, is diminished from 
eighty or ninety thousand a century ago, to a few hundreds at present. 
We passed two on the road, with their staff and sci ip and motley attiie. 
I did not look at them with any particle of respect. The impression 
was, that they were either Imaves or fools. The farther they como 
on tills errand, the more you have a right to suspect their motives. 
Not that I by any means suppose these are always bad — but those 
who signalise their zeal by such long mai'ches obtain not only ab- 
solution for the past, but extraordmary indulgence for the future, 
so that if a person meditate any baseness or mischief, a pilgrimage 
to Rome is his high-road to it. The Popish religion is a convenient 
cloak for crime, an embroidered robe for viitue. It makes the 
essence of good and ill to depend on rewards and punishments, and 
places these in the hands of the priests, for the honour of God and 
the welfare of the Church. Their path to heaven is a kind of gallery 
directly over the path to hell ; or, rather, it is the same road, only 
that at the end of it you kneel down, lift up your hands and eyes, 
and say you have gone wrong, and you are admitted into the right- 
hand gate, instead of the left-hand one. Hell is said, in the stioiig 
language of controversial divinity, to be " paved with good inten- 
tions.” Heaven, according to some fanatical creeds, is “ paved with 
mock-professions.” Devotees and proselytes are passed on hko 
wietched paupers, with false certificates of merit, by hj-pocrites and 
bigots, who consider submission to their opinions and power ns inm o 
than equivalent to a confonuity to the dictates of rearon or the will 
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of GocL Popery is an admirable receipt to reconcile bis higbei 
and ka lower nature in a beautiful or dojihUnnl^ra of 

forms and mystcnea,— the palpablenees of senso with the dun aU 
etractiona of faith, the indulgence of passion anlh the atonement of 
confession and abject repentance when the fit is over, the debase- 
ment of the actuil with the elevation erf the ideal part of mans 
nature, the Pigaii with the Chnstian religion, to substitute hiv 
eemee, g^uflecliona, adoration of images, counting of beads, n.*- 
l>tatmg of Aiei, for useful works or pure intentions, and to get nd 
at once of all moral obbgation,ot all aelf-control and aelf rcspcct, bv 
the prosy of maudlm anperetition, by o alamh snbnusston to pnests 
and laiiita, by prostrating ourselves before them, an9 entreating 
them to take our sins and weaknesses upon them, and supply us 
with a saving grace (at the expense of a routme of empty forms and 
words) out of the abundance of their ments and unputetl nghtcous* 
ness This religion suits the pnde and weakness of mans mtellect, 
the indolence of his will, the eowardlinesa of lus fears, the canity of 
his hopes, his disposition to reap the profits of a good tlung and 
leave ^e trouble to others, the magnificence of his pretensions with 
the neanncea of bis performance, the pampensg of his pass>ons> the 
stifling of hii recDOTse, the malong sure of this a orld and the next, 
the saving of his aoul end tbo comforting of his body It u adapted 
equally to kings and people— to thoee aho lore power or dread it— 
a lio Iwk up to others as gods, or who n cold trample them tinder 
their feet as reptiles— to the devolew of show and sound, or the 

visiooan and gloomy recluse— to the bypoente and bigot to saints 

or smners — to fools or knates— to men, women, and children In 
short, its success is owing to this, that it is a mixture of bitter- 
sweets— that it IS a remedy that soothes the disease it affects to 
euro— that it is not an antidote, but a vent for the peccant humours, 
the follies and rices of mankind, with a salro in favour of appear- 
ances, a reserve ol loftier aspirations (wbenever it is convenient to 
resort to them), and a formal recognition of certain general prin- 
ciples, os a courtesy of speech, or a compromise between the under 
stsndmg and the passions I Omtit htlil punetnm. There is nothm^ 
to be said against it, but that it is contrary to reason and common- 
sense and even were they to prevail over it, aome other aheurdity 
would start up m its stead, not less ouachievous, but less amusing , 
for man cannot exist long without having scope given to lus pro- 
pensity to the man aious and conttad».toiy , 
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[ContcrjcrftOTW of James Northcote, Esq, HA., 1S30. These Conversations 
originally appeared in the New ilonlhly Magazine in 1826-7]. 

N related an anecdote of Mr. Moore (brother of the General), 

who was on board an English frigate in the American war, and 
coming in sight of another vessel which did not answer their signals, 
they expected an action, when the Captain called his men together, 
and addressed them in the following manner ; — " Yon dirty, ill-look- 
ing blackguards ! do you suppose I can agree to deliver up such a 
set of scarecrows ns you as prisoners to that smart, frippery French- 
man ? I can’t think of such a thing. No ! by G — d, yorr mirst fight 
till not a man of you is left, tor I shortld be ashamed of owning such 
a ragamrrftin crew 1 " This was received with loud shorrts and assrrr- 
ances of victory, but the vessel turned out to be an English one . . . 

N said it was one of Sir Joshua's maxinrs that the art of hte 

consisted in not being overset by trifles. We should look at the 
bottom of the account, not at each indrridual item in it, and see 
how the balance stands at the end of the year. We should be satis- 
fied if the path of life is clear before us, and not fret at the straws 
or pebbles that lie in our way. . . . 

N, For instance, I hked Srr Walter, because he had an easy, un- 
affected manner, and was ready to converse on all subjects alike. 

He was not like your friends, the L poets, who talk about 

nothing but their o\ni poetry. If, on the contrary, he had been 
stiff and pedantic, I should, perhaps, have been inclined to tlrink lets 
highly of the author from not liking the man ; so that we can never 
judge fairly of men’s abilities till wo are no longer liable to come in 
contact with their persons. Friends are as little to bo trusted as 
enemies: favour or prejudice makes the votes in either case more or 
less suspected ; though “ the vital signs that a name shall live ” are 
in some instances so strong, that we can hardly refuse to put faith 
in them, and I tlrink this is one I was much pleased with Sir 
Walter, and I believe he expressed a f.avourable opinion of me. I 
said to him, “I admire the way in which you begin j-our nor els. 
You set out so abruptly, that you quite surprise me. I can’t at all 
tell what’s coming .” — “ No ! ” says Sir Walter, “ nor I neither.” I 
then told him, that when I first read “ Waverley,'’ I said it was no 
novel: nobody could invent like that. Either he had heard the 
story related by one of the surviving parties, or ho had found the 
materials in a manuscript concealed in some old chest : to which ho 
replied. “You’re not so far out of the way in thinking so.” You 
don’t know him, do you? He'd be a pattern to you. Oh 1 ho hw 
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a nty Cna manner You would learn to rub off aom© of four a*- 
perrtie* But jou adnut© bssa, I bebote 

il i ea , on thu aid© of idolatry and Toryum, 

Jf That IS jour frcjodico 

J1 l>ay, it rather tbowi my liberality; if 1 am a devotad 
tho«i«t, notwithstaading ITicro ara two tlung© I adoiira m Sir 
\\ alter, lus capacity and his aiiapLcity , which, indeod, I am tpl to 
think arc much the same The more ideas a man ha* of other 
things, the IcM he it taken tip mlh the idea of tumself Every one 
gives the same account of the author of “ Wavetlev ” in this roepect. 
IVhen he was in Pans, and went to Oalignanis, he eat down in *n 
outer room to look at some book he wanted to see none of the 
clerks bad the least suspicion who it was when it was found out, 
the place was in a commotion Cooper, the Amencan, was m Paris 
at the same tune his looks and manner seemed to annocnoo a much 
waterman £Ie strutted throngh the streets with a rer^ conse- 
quential oir, and in company held up his head, screwed up his 
testnres, and placed hinuelf oo a sort of yedeetal to be obeyed 
and adtaired, as if be uevet relaxed in the eosamptiOTi, nor wuhed 
It to be forgotten ty others, that he wos the Aoencan Sir Walter 
Si.ott The ve-d one never troubled himself about Uie tnatter 
V*hj should be? 

H Tatung one tbiog w ith another, 1 have no grc^t canac to enm* 
plain. If X had born a rcerchant,© bookseller, or tbe proprietor of 
a newspaper, mstead <4 what 1 am, 1 might have bod more money 
or poesCEsed a town and country house, instead of lodging in a first 
or second floor, as it noj happen. Cut what then ? 1 see bow the 
man of buMUesa and fortune passes hts time Tie is up and in the 
city by eight, swallows hia breakfast id haste, attends a meetioj? of 
creditors, must read Lloyd s lists, consult the pneo of consols, stculy 
the markets, look into his ncoonnts, pay hiS vrorkunen and snperui* 
tend Eus clerks fie has hardly • minute in the daw to himself, and 
perhaps mtbe four and twenty hours docs not do a single thing tliat 
he would do if he could help it Surely, this eacriCce of tune and 
inclmation n quires some compensstion, which it meets mfh But 
how stn I entitled to make tny fortune fsbich cannot be dons with- 
out aU this anxiety and drudgery) whodohardlv anything at «]J, and 
never onytliiog but what I hk© todoP 1 nse when I pllass, break, 
fast af Ifnglh, write what ccu&es mto my bead and aftnr takin'’ a 
nmttOD-cfiop and a dish of atrong tea, go to the play, and thns my 

time passes Mr has no tun© to go to the / 'ay It wns bat 

the other day that I had to get up » Mt'e earlier than usual to go 
mto the city about some money transaction, w hich appt^ted to in© 
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n, prodigious lianlsliip ; if so, it ^vas plain that I must lead a tolor- 
ably easy life : nor shordd I object to passing mine over again. Till 
I was twenty, I had no idea of anything but books, and thought 
cverj'thing else was worthless and mechanical. The having to study 
painting about this time, and finding the difficulties and beauties it 
unfolded, opened a new field to me, and I began to conclude that 
there might be a number of “ other things between heaven and earth 
that were never dreamt of in mj’ philosophy.” . . . 


\The Life of Xajpoleon Buonojpai te, ^ols. i. and li , 1S2S ; vols. iii. and iv , 
1S30. Second Edition, Ile\ised by his Son. 4 \oIs., 1S52.] 

[The reader ia referred to page xlv. of the Memoir for somo opinions re- 
garding this work. Haalitt was not “the infatuated worshipper of 
an idol," but the ch.atnpion of an historical character u hniu he beliet ed 
to be unjustly attacked. He has sacrificed 110 principle to palliate 
his hero, but has rigorously examined and fearlessly blamed where 
censure uas called for. The following remarks were onginally in- 
tended to appear as a Preface to the whole work, but for some cause 
not explained, it was not inserted in its place, but was made to fonn 
the opening pages of the third aolunie.] 


PKEFACB TO THE LIFE. 

Of my object in tvriting the following Life, and of the general tone 
that pervades it, it may he proper Hint I should here render somo 
account, in order to prevent mistakes and false expectations. It 
is true, I admired the man ; but what cliiefly attached me to him, 
was his being, as he had been long ago designated, “ the cliild and 
champion of Liberty.” Of tins character he could not divest him- 
self, oven though ho wished it. Ho was nothing, he could bo 
nothing but what ho owed to himself, and to his triumplis oier 
those who claimed mankind ns their property by a divine right ; and 
as long as he was a thorn m the side of lings, and kept them at bay, 
lus cause rose out of the rums and defeat of their pride and hopes 
of revenge. He stood (and he alone stood) between them and their 
natural prey. He kept off that last indignity and rvrong offered to 
a whole people (and through them to the world) of being handed 
over like a herd of cattle to .a particular family, and cliained to the 
foot of a legitimate tlirone. Tliis was the chief point at issue ; this 
was the great question coinpaicd wilhwhich all others wcie tamo 
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a'ld insignificant— \\liether manlond wert from the besi«mng to 
the end of time bom alavea ot i»tP A$ long as he moaned, ins 
acts, lua very eiistenco gave a proud and full answer to tins question 
As long as he remained a barrier, a gauntlet and an arm of steel 
between us and them who alone could set up the plea of old.here^ 
tary nght over us, no increase of power conld be loo great that 
tended to shatter this claim to pieces, eren his abuse of power, and 
aping the style and title of the imaginary Gods of the earth, onlr 
Iau,,hed their pretensions the more to scom He did many things 
wrong snd foolish but they were indiridual acta, and recoded upon 
the head of the doer They stood npon the ground of their own 
menta, and could not urge m their Tuidication “ the right dinne of 
fangs to gorem wrong '* They were not precedents, they were not 
exempt from public censure or opinion. They were not softened by 
prescnption, nor screened by preyadice, nor sanctioned by supersti- 
tion, nor rendered formidablo by a pnnciplo that imposed them as 
ohligalions on all future generations uiiw they were Ststwiecev 
iitiea extorted by the circumstances of the tune, or riolcnt acts of 
the will that earned their own condemnation in their bosom In s 
word, they did not proceed npon the arowed principle, that "auliione 
wen made for one,* but one for ntillKma . and as long as Uiu die* 
tmction was kept in now, liberty area cared, and the Iterolution 
was untouched, for it was to establish it that the IterolutiOD 
was commenced, and to overiuro it that tbs cnemiee of liberty 
waded tlirough sees of blood, end et last succeeded. It u the prac- 
tice of the partisans of the old ^sUm to cry, " t'lre I* Rn, quand 
trJmel" 1thy do not thepe<^leiinitate theexemplep Tilltheydo, 
they wQl always bo sure to be foiled in the end by their edretaanos, 
for half-tneasures and petnciples can never succeed against whole 
ones Besides, Buonaparte was not atneily a free agent He could 
hardly do otherwise than he did, ambiUoo apart, end merely to pre- 
serve himself and the country be ruled France was in a state of 
sie^e, a citadel in which Freedom had hoisted the flag of revolt 
against the daims of hereditary nght, sad that in the midst of 
iIistractioDB and convulsions consequent on the sentence of ban and 
anathema passed upon it by the rest rrf Europe for having engaged 
la this noble struggle, required ft military dictator to repress ui- 
temal treachery and headstrong tactions, and repel extend force 
^Yho, then, shall blame Buonaparte for having taken the reins of 
government, and held them with ft tight hand ? The English, who, 
having set the example of liberty to the world, did all they could to 
stifle it ? Or the Continental sarereigns, who were onlv acqnainte,\ 
with Its pnncijW 1^^ thoir fear and hatred of thcnir Or the 
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Kmigrnnts, traitors to the name of men ns well ns Ficnehmcn ? Or 
the J acobins, who made the tree of libertj' spout nothing but blood P 
Or its imper advocates, wlio rcdnco it to a theoiy? Or its tnia 
friends, who would sacrifice all for its sake ? The last, who alone 
have the right to call him to a severe account, will not; for they 
know that, being but a handful or scattered, thej had not the power 
to effect themselves what they might have recommended to him ; 
and that there was but one alternative between him, and that 
slavery, which kills both the bodies and the souls of men I 
Tliore were two otlier feelings that influenced me on this subject : 
a love of glory, when it did not interfere with other things, and the 
wish to see personal merit prevail over external rank and circum- 
stances. I fdt pride (not envy) to think that one reputation in 
modem times was equal to the ancient, and at seeing one man 
greater than the throne he sat uiwa. 


CAUSES OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 

The French Revolution might be described as a remote but in- 
eritable result of the invention of the art of printing. The gift of 
speech, or the communication of thought by words, is that which 
distinguishes man from otlior animals. But this faculty is limited 
and imperfect witliout the intervention of hooks, which render the 
knowledge possessed by every one in the community accessible to 
all. There is no doubt, then, that the press (as it has existed in 
modem times) is the great organ of intellectual improvement .and 
civilisation. It was impossible, in this point of view, that those 
institutions, which were founded in n state of society and manners 
long anterior to this second hreatliing of understanding into the life 
of man, shoiild remain on the same proud footing after it, with all 
their disproportions and defects. Many of these, indeed, must ho 
softened by the lapse of time and influence of opinion, and give way 
of their oivn accord : but others are too deeply rooted in the passions 
and interests of men to be wrenched asunder without violence, or by 
the mutual consent of the parties concerned ; and it is this which 
makes revolutions necessary, with their train of lasting good and 
present evil. . . . 

Tlio feudal system was in full rigour almost up to the period of 
the discovery of printing. Much had been dona since that time : 
but it was the object of the French Revolution to get rid at one 
blow of the framework and of the Inst relics of that system. Before 
the diffusion of knowledge and inquiiy, governments uete for the 
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most part the growth of brute force or of barbarous ripcrstitioD 
ro« cr was in tl e hands of a few who used it only to gratify their 
own pnde cru Ity or avance and who took every means to extend 
and cement it by fear and favour The lords of the earth d sdaiB' 
mg to rule bj tl e cho ce or for the benefit of the mass of the com- 
mun tj whom they regarded and treated as no better than a herd of 
tattk derived thertitle from theakies pretending to be accountable 
for the exerc so or ab iso of tbeir aulbonty to Cod only— the throno 
rested on the altar an i cvwy species ot atrcicity or wanton ins It 
1 ivuig power on its s le teee Te<l the eanct on of rel gion which it 
as thenceforth imp ety and rebell n agamst the will of Heaven to 
impugn This state of tl gs cool nutd and grew worse and worse 
while knowledge and power were confined within mero local amt 
personal I m ts Each petty eovereign el nt hiraself up in his castle 
or fortress and scattered havoc anl dismay over the nnresisting 
country around him In an a^eof ignorance and barbanam, when 
force and interest dec d d everything and reason had no means of 
niakin„ itself 1 eard wl at was to prevent tbs or act as a check upon 
It ^ The lor 1 h tnself had no other measure of right tl an hit own 
w II hu pnde aud pass ons wo ild blind him to every cons deration 
of conscience or human ty hewouldregardeveryactofdisobedjeace 
as a enme of the deepest d e and to give unbndled sway to his taw 
less humouia would become the rul pass on and sole study of bis 
life How would it stand with those witbn the immediate cticla of 
h s influence or his vengeance'* Fear would make them ennge and 
1 ck the feet of tbcir h'lugl ty and eapne oos oppressor the hope of 
reward or the dread of punishment would stiBe the sense of justice 
or p ty despair of success would male U em cowards Lab t woal t 
CO hrm tl «m into slaves and they would look up vnth bigoted 
devotion (tbe boasted lo"alljot tbe good old tunes) to the right of 
the strongest as the only law A king would only be the head of a 
confederation of sucli petty despots and the happ ness or rights of 
the people would be equally disregarded by tl em botb Religion 
instead of curb n„ th s state of rapine and I centiousnees became an 
accomplice and a portj m the crune gave absolution and plenary 
indulgence for all sorts of roorxnities granting the forgiveness of 
Heaven in return for a nch jewel or fat abbej lands and setting up 
o regular (and what in the end proved an intolerable) traflie in 
violence cruelty and lust As to the restra nts of law there was 
none but what res ded in the bixast of tbe Gmnd Sagueur, who hung 
p m his court-yard without judge or jury any one who dared to 
utter tl e si ghtest murmur against the most flagrant vrrong Such 
must be the conseq ence as long as there was no common standard 
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or impartial judge to appeal to ; and this could only be found in 
public opinion, the offspring of books. As long as any unjust claim 
or transaction was confined to the knowledge of the parties con- 
cerned, the tyrant and the slave, which is the case in all unlettered 
states of society, nn'j/it must prevail over righl ; for the strongest 
would bully, and the weakest must submit, even in his own defence, 
and persuade himself that he was in the nTong, even in his own 
despite ; but the instant the world (that dread jury) are impannelled, 
and called to look on and be umpires in the scene, so that nothing 
is done by connivance or in a comer, then reason mounts the judg- 
ment-seat in lieu of passion or interest, and opinion becomes law 
instead of arbitrary mil; and farewell feudal loid and sovereign 
king I 

From the moment that the press opens the eyes of the community 
beyond the actual sphere in which each moves, there is from that 
time inevitably formed the germ of a body of opinion directly at 
variance with the selfish and servile code that before reigned para- 
mount, and approidmating more and more to the manly and disin- 
terested standard of truth and justice. Hitherto force, fraud, and 
fear decided every question of indindual nght o’' general reasoning ; 
the possessor of rank and influence, in answer to any censure or 
objection to his conduct, appealed to God and to his sword : — now 
a new principle is brought into play which had never been so much 
as dreamt of, and before which he must make good his pretensions, 
or it ivill shatter his strongholds of pride and prejudice to atoms, as 
the pent-np air shatters whatever resists its expansive force. This 
power is public opinion, exercised upon men, tilings, and general 
principles, and to which mere physical power must conform, or it 
null crumble it to powder. Books alone teach us to judge of truth 
and good in the abstract ; without a knowledge of tilings at a dis- 
tance from us, we judge, like savages or animals, from our senses and 
appetites only ; but by the aid of books and of an intercourse with 
the world of ideas, we are purified, raised, ennobled from savages 
into intellectual and nitional bemgs. Our impressions of what is 
near to us are false, of what is distant feeble , but the last gaining 
strength from being united in pubhc opinion, and expiossed by the 
public voice, are like the congregated roar of many waters, and quail 
the hearts of princes, "Who but the tyrant does not hate the tyrant ? 
Who but the slave does not despise the slave ? The first of these 
looks upon himself as a God, upon his vassal as a clod of the earth, 
and forces him to be of the same opinion: the philosopher looks 
upon them both as men, and instructs the world to do so. While 
they had to settle their pretensions by themselves, and in the night 
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of Ignorance, it is po wonder no good WM done , while pndo into^- 
lated the one, and fear atupeBed the other But let them he brought 
out ot that dark enTe o! despotism and BUYPCTstition, and let a 
thousand other persons, who have no interest but that of truth 
and justice, be called on to determme between them, and the plea 
ot the lordly oppressor to make » beast o! burden rf his feUow- 
man becomes as ndiculoiia as it is odious. All that the li„ht of 
philosophy, the glow of patriotism, all that tho bmm wasted 
in midnight study, the blood poured out upon the scaffold or m 
the field of battle, can do or ha«> done, is to take tlus question in 
all casM from before the first gross, blind, and iniquitous tribunal, 
where power insults over weakness, and place it before the last more 
just, disinterested, and in the end more formidable one, where each 
individual IS tried by hia peers, and according to rules and principles 
which have received the eoinmoii examination and the common con- 
sent A public sense is thus formed, free from slivisb awe or the 
tradition^ assumptian of inaoteot supenonty, whndi tbs mote it u 
exercised becomes the more enlightened and enlarged, aod more and 
more requires equal right* and equal laws This new sense ftcgnired 
by the people, this sew organ ot opuuon and feeling, is like bncging 
a hattcnng-train to bear upon some old Gothic castle, long the den 
of rap-ne and enme, and roust finally prevail ngamst dl absurd and 
antiquated institotions, unleaa it is violently suppressed, and this 
engine of political refenn turned bjr bribery and terror agomst itself 
ttiuj in r^ing Lutory, where the characters aro laid open and tho 
cimimslonces fairly stated, and where be himself has no false bias 
to mislead him does not take part with the oppress!^ against the 
oppressor P Who is there that admires Kero at the distance of two 
thousand years P Did not the Tartv^t in a manner boot religious 
hypocrisy out of France , and was it not on this account constantly 
denounced by the clergy? ttliat do those who read the annals of tho 
Inquisition think of that dread tnbunal P And what has softened 
Its horrors but those annafs being read* 'What figure does the 
massacre of St Bartholomew make in the eyea of pr>stentyP But 
books anticipate and cmifonn the decision of the public, ot mdi- 
Tiduals and even of the actora in each eoenes, to that lofty and 
irrevocable standard, mould and fashion the heart and inmost 
thoughts upon it, so that something manly, liberal, and generous 
grows out of the fever of poasion and the palsy of base fear, and 
Uus IS what is meant by tha pcogcees of modem civilisation and 
modem pluloaophy An individual in a barbarous age and conntry 
throw* another who has displeased him (without other warrant 
than lus will) into a dar^eoo, when he pinee for years, and then 
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dies; and perhaps only the mouldering hones of the victim, dis- 
covered long after, disclose his fate : or if known at the time, the 
confessor gives absolution, and the few who are let into the secret 
are intimidated from girung vent to their feelings, and hardly 
dare disapprove in silence Let tliis act of violence be repeated 
afterwards in story, and there is not an individual in the whole 
nation whose bosom does not swell with pity or whose blood 
does not curdle within him at the recital of so foul a wrong. IVliy 
then should there be an indimdual in a nation privileged to do 
what no other indimdual in the nation can be found to approve? 
But he has the power, and will not part with it in spite of publio 
opinion. Then that public opinion must become active, ‘and break 
the moulds of prescription in which his right derived from his 
ancestors is east, and this will be a Revolution. Is that a state of 
things to regret or bring back, the bare mention of whicli makes one 
shudder ® But the form, the shadow of it only was left : then why 
keep up that form, or cling to a shadow of injustice, which is no less 
odious than contemptible, except to make an improper use of it ? 
Let all the wrongs, publio and private, produced in France by arbi- 
trary power and exclusive priNuleges for a thousand years be collected 
in a volume, and let this volume be read by aU who have hearts to 
feel, or capacity to understand, and the strong, stifling sense of 
oppression and Idndling burst of indignation that would follow, will 
be that impulse of publio opinion that led to the French Revolution. 
Lot all the wtims that have perished under the mild, paternal sway 
of the ancient rdgimc, in dungeons, and in agony, without a trial, 
without an accusation, mtliout witnesses, bo assembled together, 
and their chains struck off, and the shout of jubilee and exultation 
they would make, or that nature would make at the sight, will be 
the shout that was heard when the Bastille fell ! The dead pause 
that ensued among the Gods of the earth, the rankling malice, the 
panic-fear, when they saw law and jristico raised to an equality with 
their sovereign will, and mankind no longer doomed to be their 
sport, was that of fiends roblied of their prej' : their struggles, their 
arts, their unyielding perseverance, and their final triumph was that 
of fiends when it is restored to them ! 

It has been sometimes pretended as if the French Revolution 
burst out like a vulc.ono, without any previous warning, only to 
alarm and destroy — or was one of those comet-like appearances, the 
approach of which no one can teU till the shock and conflagration 
are felt. What is the real state of the case ? There was not one of 
those abuses and grievances which the rough grasp of the Revolu- 
tion shook to air, that had not been the butt of ridicule, the theme 
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ol itiJ gn»nt iweciWe l\ « subject set ou» teyjobat on to( uea» 
ft century They had been h Id up w thoufc ccas ng and without 
answer to the der a on of the gay the tcom of tl e wwo the eoirow 
of the good The most witty the most eloquent tl e most pro- 
foun 1 writers were unan n» s in tl e r ww1 to remove or reform 
these al uses and the moat dupasa onato find well informed part 
of the commun ty joined m t) e a nt roent it was only the self 
tercated or tl c groasly gnetra t who ol it ntitely clung to tl em 
iivery publ o and pneate compla nt hfid been subjected to the 
touchstone of qiury and argument tl e page of history of 
fiction of the drama of pi loaophy bad tw^n la d open and the r 
contents poured into the publ c ear wluch turned fiway disgustcil 
from the arts of sophistry or tl e menace of authority It was tl s 
oparat on of op n on enlart, ng U circle and tm ting nearly all tl e 
t lents tl e patnotum and tl e independence of tl 9 country m its 
8 rv ce tl at b oUbI t abont tl e ere la wh ch fullowed. botl mg 
e e d J or coul 1 It was not a deartl of prov s one the loss of the 
q «w»jswsU Uat CO W orertum all the insttutums nod usages 
of ft great kingdom— it was not tl e Iterolut o that produced the 
huige n thefaceof socety but the cl a ge n the test reofeonety 
that produced tho lie ol t on and bro eht te o twanl eppearanee 
u to a n arcr correspondence itl U nward cent ments There u 
tio other ray of a counting for to great end s Iden a trass t o i. 
Power p ejud co uitercct custom gnoranee sloth and cowardics 
were agi, net it what then remained to eoonterbalance this we ght 
and to overt m all obstsdee but reason and connet on wh ch were 
f r t? Afugna M tmlas *i prorruPt f A king was no longer 
tl oUght to bo an image of tbe D nu tv a lord to be of ft different 
spec B from other men a pneet to carry an n mediate passport to 
( eaven lu lus po ket On w{ at pose ble plea or excuse then when 
the ground of offinion on wh ch tl ey rested was gone attempt to 
keep up the aarae exclns ve an I exorb tant pretens or* w Ihont any 
equivalent to the commnn ty n tbe awe a d venerat on they felt for 
tl em f lITiy should a noUeman be pern tted to sp I n your face 
to rob you of an estate or to debauch yo r w fe or laughter w tl 
mpunity when t was no longer deemed an bonourforh m todosoP 
If manners had undergone a cons derable change m this respect so 
that the nght was rarely exercised why not abrogate the mg It un 
pi ed m the very forbearance from the injury al ke mtolerable to 
the freo-bom sp nt of man? XVbysuspe d the blow over j our head 
if t Was not meant to descend i pen tP Or wbv hold up claims m 
idle mockery which good sense and reason alike disowned aa vl there 
w ere really a dist net on n tb two classes of aoc ety ai d the one 
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were rightfiil lords over the other, instead of being by nature all 
equal P But the evil did not stop hero ; for it was never yet known 
that men wished to retain the semblance of a wiong, unless they 
aimed at profiting as far as in them lay by the practise of it. 'While 
the Icing wore the anointed crown that was supposed to be let domi 
in a golden chain from heaven on his head, while the lord dyed his 
sword in blood, while the priest worked fancied miracles ivith a 
crucifix: and beads, they did well to claim to be masters of the world, 
and to trample in triple phalanx on mankind : but why thej^ should 
expect ns to allow this claim in mere courtesy and goodwill, when 
it is no longer harled by fraud or force, is difficult to comprehend. 
"Wliat IS a legitimate government ? It is a government that pro- 
fessedly derives its title from the grace of God and its ancostore, 
that sets the choice or the good of the governed equally at defiance, 
and that is amenable for the use it makes of its power only to its 
own caprice, pride, or malice. It is an outrage and a burlesque on 
every piinciple of commop sense or liberty. It puts the means for 
the end; mistakes a trust for a propeity, considers the honours and 
offices of the state as its natural inheritance, and the law as an un- 
just encroachment on its arbitrary rvill. \Miat motive can there be 
for tolerating such a government a single instant, except from sheer 
necessity or blindfold ignorance? Or what chance of modifying it 
so as to answer anj' good purpose, without a total subveision of .I'l 
its institutions, principles, or prejudices ? The kings of Fituice, 
tamed by opinion, conforming to the manners of the time, no longer 
stabbed a faithful counsellor in the presence-chamber, or strangled 
a competitor for the throne in a dungeon, or laid waste a countiy 
or filed a city for a whim : but they still made peace or war as they 
jdeasod, or hung the wealth of a pi evince m a mistress’s ear, or lo-t 
a battle by the promotion of a favourite, or ruined a treasury by the 
incapacity of a minister of high birth and connections. The noble 
no longer, as in days of yore, hung up his vassal at his door for a 
disrespectful woid or look (wliicli was called the haute juslv-C), or 
issued with a numoroiis letiniio from liis lofty portcullis to earn' fiie 
and s\\ Old into the neighbouring country; but he too laboured in 
his vocation, and in the proud voluptuous city drained the last 
pittimcc from the toil-worn peas-aut by taxes, gi-ants, and exactions, 
to waste it on his own vanity, luxury, and vices. If he had a quarrel 
with an inferioi or with a rival less favoured than himself, the King 
would issue his Idtre-ile-cachel, and give the refractory and unsus- 
pecting ofi'endcr a lodging for life in what Sir. Burke is pleased to 
call the “ Kino's castle! ” Had opinion put a stop to this ciying abuse, 
had it reiideied this odious privilege of royally merely nominal ? " In 
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IhetnildTeign of liCmis Xy »lcH»’'»ct»rd ng toBIacltttone lUeM 
were no less than fifteen thousand issued ” Somop^ 

sons vnll think tl s fact alone suffiacot to account (or and to just If 
the o ertum ng of tl o goveromenfc lo tl e re gn of hia successor Tl a 
priests no longer t ed their nctua to the stake or devoted h m to the 
assassin s pon ard as of old they thought t enough if they could 
wallow n the fat of the land pander to the vices of tl a nch and the 
abuses of pQ er to wh ch the) looked for tl e contmuanco of wealth 
and influence and fly blow every 1 beral argi ni nt and perseci te 
every liberal writer from wl om they dreaded their loss hrora the 
moment that the a c ent tljxne ceased to be supfiorted by that 
system of fa th a d ma ners n I h it had ongiuated tl e whole 
order of st to became warped and I s ui tee. a wretched lumble f 
laims that vere ne ther enforced nor rchnquisl eiL There w os ill 
blood sown between the goremmeut and tl 6 pe {le heartdiiimiu^ 

] alousy and rant of confidence between the lifTerent members of 
the comm tj Every advance n civ hsal on was regarded by o e 
party witl di 1 ke and distrust while by the other every pnnle^e 
held by ancient tenure was censured as the oSspnug of pndo an 1 
preiud ce Tl o court oa like a decayed bea ty t^t v ewed 1 er 
youthful r val s charms n th scorn end apprehens on The sat o 
the langua e of the day hod ht he to been t olh Q tras every 1 f 
ond tranf dto b s mefAsay The great mass of sdc ety felt itself as 
a degraded ea e and was determined to wipe out the stigma witl 
which e ry one of ts opin ons sent ments a d p etens ous w<is 
branded TU a was a tlun„ no longer to be endured and must he 
got rd of at any rate The Slates-General of 1789 met under 
diT rent ausp ces fron what they d d in 164 when the pres d t 
of the nobles rev 1 d tl e T rrs £la and was echoed by the lu ^ 
IS th greater acerb ty of language for beggu g to be looked upon m 
Ihel^htot a younger brother of the Umilyl” Erom thesarae 
vant of uu ty and con rt in the parts of the srstem magn ficent 
roids we e bujlt by tie co « or forced labour of tie peasants 
lead og now h re and wit out a Ira eller upon tl em togratfythe 
capneo and ostentat on of the lords of the manor Great and ei- 
j-»;na ve works were undertaken by royal liberal ty and la d as do by 
royal tapnie or mmistenal ncapacty The resources of the country 
clo^otd by the remains of fe dal tenures by the ravages of tl a 
game laws and the sloth and depress on resulting from part al laws 
were found madequate to keep paoe with the expenses of tl e court 
conducted 01 a scale of modern diss pat on and extravagance All 
this was k-no vn and had been repeated a thousand t moa 1 11 t 
becam*' » k nd of b ng shame at the d lor Sin state of 
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things was ripe for change. After Pascal’s “Provincijil Petters/' the 
treatises of the Economists, and the clouds of Memoirs of tho courts 
of Louis XIV. and XV., after the wit of Voltaire and the eloquence 
of Pousseau had exhausted every topic, light or serious, connected 
with the prevailing order of things, the old Eiench government 
became eflete in all its branches, and fell to the ground as a useless 
incumbi-ance, almost rrithout a struggle, and without one feeling of 
regret in one worthy and well-infonned mind. . . , 


EXGLAKD’S HOSTILITY TO THE REVOLUTION:. 

The cause of American independence had succeeded; it became 
doubly urgent to stifle tho flame of liberty which had spread from 
thence to Pranco, and might consume every neighbouring goveni- 
meiit in its dazzling blaze. Great was the disappointment, and 
foul the stain, when England declared itself against France, thus 
seeking to extinguish the light it had kindled once more in tho 
night of slavery, and heading the league of Idngs against the people, 
thenceforth never to turn back till it had finally^ accomplished its 
unrelenting purpose 1 

VTiat had England to do with tho quari-el ? Was her religion 
Catholic ^ She had been stigmatised for above two centuries, and 
almost shut out of the pale of Christendom as a heretic. Was her 
cromi despotic ? Her Idng reigned, in contempt of an exiled Pre- 
tender and of heieditary right, a,s tlie king of a fiee people. Did 
her nobles form a privileged class, above the law? God forbid. 
Were her clergy armed ivith a power to bind and to unloose, in 
heaven and on e.iithP It was long since they h. id been stripped 
of any such power or pretension. What then was the crime which 
drew doM n on Franco tlio vengeance not only of tho despots of the 
Continent, but tho last enmity and implacable hatred of a free 
nation, and of a constitutional long? She had dared to aspire to 
the blessings of the English Constitution. Was there treason, was 
there danger in this ? Yes ; for if they made a step in advance fi-oni 
slavery to freedom, it was thought that we might bo tempted to 
keep the start which we had always maintained in the race of free- 
dom, and become (ao free I To this illiberal, mean, and emdous 
policy wo were not merely to sacrifice tlio peace and happiness of 
the world, but wore to abjure and reverse and load nith opprobruun 
every sentiment and maxim on whicii our own freedom and pro- 
eminonce icsted. . . 
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nCRKES \\PimGS AOIINST THE rL\OLUT10N 

'\\iniorTtho help of B wkc ■ powetfnl pen perl aps the necessary 
cl ange i > tl e tone of politics conid not hare b«n 
cEeetually or without riolence T ihttly had 1 itl crtc> h«*n tl e 
\ atchword of Lnglis! men and all tbcir stock of enth isiMni was 
called forth l»> the mcnl on of res stanco to oppression f«il *“?■ 
posed P cli I ail lipcn our tl eory s ich (when occasion oSered) 
was oir practice Mr Burke strcwesl tie Cowers of lira rhetoric 
OTcr tl c rotten esreaso of ooiruption I v 1 u tropes ancl fi^ires so 
ilazzlod both tl o ignorant and tl o loan cd tl at they could not dis* 
tmgiMsh tl e *1 ades between bbetty and 1 ccntiousne^ between 
anarchy and despoil m gate a rotnantu* and norel air td tl *> whole 
question prosed that alsrLiy was a very cluralrous *tnd liberal 
*entinv« t tl at teMou sndpnj idice wire at bottom very much akin, 
tliat tl e I, ce i of rmneo was a rcry bcsutifol nsion ai J th »t there 
was nothiu„ so iile and sordil as useful knowledge ni'd practical 
uaproTsmei t A crazy obsolete gorctfiincnl was iDetifflJ‘’rpho8esl 
j to an ol 3 ct of fsicied awe and Tcncration Iko a tnoolderme 
Goth e nun wluch 1 o rerer del ^^htfnl to look nt or rejd of u not 
at sll ykeasaat to wnder Thua tl o po« r> and tlA ^apAatiioa 
of the thing weto thrown into tl e scale of old fsshsoned barbansm 
and musty ttsditioo and tamed tie bol nee A faLsr mode of 
judniDg CO lid not be found for Ih ogs strike tl e unagifiation from 
fniation contrast nnd suOtruig which are proportionable intolcr 
able m rest tv It eacitce a plessmg interest to witness the rept<^ 
sentatioi of a tn„edv but who w^d, for th s nasnn wish to bo 
a real actor u it ’ The good old li nti are good only bocau5o tl oy 
sie gone or beceu-e they effind a peturesque coutrsat to modem 
ones at d to msh to bring them Iwck » neither to appreciate the 
old or the utw This served faoweter to produce a di'ersion and 
to silence tl e clamour tl at might otherwiae have arisen 


THE HORRORS OF THE RErOLUTION 

T IS 1 ono s tl c of U e FVench Rerolutioa did not ansa out of 
tho Rerolution but from tt e dread of tho Coalition formed against 
it To those wlo iisist (etln wilfully or from blind prejudice) 
that all revol t ons are a scei a of oonf won aud nolcnce and that 
!• 8 13 their very end and essence i« may be proper to remark that 
tho Amenea 1 1 olut on wae aceompaii e 1 with i o such cicesst* , 
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that tlio English Revolution of 1688 was accomplished without a 
reign of terror, though it entailed a civil war and two rebellions on 
the kingdom ; that the Low Countries revolted against, and after a 
long and dreadful struggle shook off the tyranny of Spain, yet no 
third party interfering between the people and the old government, 
all the cruelties and atrocities were on the side of the Duke of Alva 
and that of late the Spanish Constitution w'as twice established 
without blood, though it seemed to require that cement, and fell 
to the ground again, being at once assailed by external and internal 
foes. When a house is besot by robbers, you Imow pretty well what 
course to follow’, and how to calculate on your means of resistance ; 
but if you find those within the house in league with those without, 
the ordinary rules of prudence and safety must bo dispensed with, 
for there is no defence against treacheiy. — ^Another circumstance 
which is to be taken into the account, and which is not, of coui-se, 
brought forward in a very piomnient light by their own ■writers, is, 
that the Erench were very hardly dealt with in this case, which was 
an expel imentim cntcis upon the national charaotor. They aie a 
people extremely susceptible of provocation. Like women, forced 
out of their natural character, they become furies. Naturally light 
and quick, good sense and good temper are their undeniable and 
enviable characteristics : but if events occur to stagger or supersede 
these habitual qualities, there then seems no end of the extrava- 
gances of opinion, or cruelties in practice, of which they are capable, 
as it were, from the mere impression of novelty and contrast. They 
are the creatines of impulse, whether good or bad. Tlieir very 
thoughtlessness and indifference prevent them from being shocked 
at the irregularities which the passion of the moment leads them 
to commit; and from the nicest souse of the ridiculous and the 
justest lact in common things, there is no nb-siirdity of speculation, 
no disgusting rodomontade or wildness of abstraction, into which 
they will not lun when onco thrown off their guard. They excel in 
the trifling and familiar, and have not strength of character or 
solidity of judgment to cope intli great questions or trying occa- 
sions. When they attempt the grand and striking, the}’ fail from 
too much presumption, and horn too much fickleness In a woid, 
from that eternal smile on the cheek to a massacre, there is but one 
step : for those who are delighted with everj-thiiig, -will bo shocked 
at nothing. Vanity strives in general to please and make itself 
amiable ; but if it is the fashion to do mischief, it will take the load 
in mischief, and is, therefoie, a dangerous principle in times of crisis 
and convulsion. A revolution was the Dlysses’ bow of the Erench 
philosoplicis and politiciniis. Tlioy might, perhaps, have loft it to 
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others \ ut 1 nruig, n (ulo th« Attempt tl ey dcraanJeil every kind f>f 
nJuJgcncee le fojra„ n entiu tl o prosocut on of t Hod Idfcn 
when they Just begin to w«lt Lxtrtmcs n All casts meet The 
abuses sad corrm * **** 1®* ^ 

and ntneale llial tl y led to the roost v» onary and fcit-dravtn 
pnncip « of goveromeut as tl e only^tcmat re and tl o overgrown 
absuriitiea and roum ry of tb® (^thol « Cbutcli bad nsen to su 1 
a he ght that tl oy ol«ci rui r I gwn tself and Iwth were onr- 
tumedto ether The eceptesmand ad IT rcnco d ch »aocee<le<! 
d d not alTunl the beat medium of nuistARco to {nv r or preju Leo 
1 e h3i« a reformat o a re! non o t alwan to ptt>ce<le a rorol 
t on n tl 0 go rnn nt C thol ca may n ako good subjects I t 
1 1 1 rebels Tl y aro to aid to tl e trammeU of autl or ty tl at 
tl ey do ot m ed ately know bow to do w tl out them oc I ke 
lunumitt d s a -a ouly feel a» red of t! e r 1 btrty n comm t 
t n eoDio Satnrnal n license \ rorolut o to gi a it stab I ty 
and sou (In Es she Id Unt bo co ducted down to a IrateaUi t 
ground 

It 1 as been tl « fist on to ajoak of the I errors of Ibo Fixn h 
Hevolut on as if they were an anomalj n th h story of bi.ji, nn 1 
blotted out tl e m luory of all o(b r cn dt eo on record. Z«t ua 
turn to another examj « tl e a&nals of the samu pcoj but at 
di&rcnt period wh u mo a I y an I monkish evav «cre tn the r 

lugl a d palmy state* not slum of ther Uoms or curta I'd of 
their nfluenco by mwlero d sco er cs or de eneraey of manners 
Tl e ffi^n e/ mor 1 le it last d cost the I res of hotaeen tl rw 
and four thu isaiul ndi id aJs u tlui course of less 11 two jonrs 
n Pans alone Tl o d<i.i»u « of St Hartholon ew ccmt tho 1 v 
of eoventv thousand iVot utanla p eg,l t lays th o .,1 out all 
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T r K n„ s se ret ad « re 1 o c r ly no n us recon led to 
thenefftnumpl oreran ntjr I o and east n„ authontv a d 
med tdted a repnssl by ren v n t o kss mbly fortl r fro a Pans 
and tiered ol ^ f tec Id not or ra re tl e n Tor thw purposo 
the troops were coiected from all ports lersuH (wLcro tie 
Assembly satl asikeacanp Pons looked as f it ero n a state 
ofs ge Th 0 teunremil taiyprop rations the trams of art ry 
amvin„eveyhoirlrointhofo t r u th t] o presencoof thofon.c„ 
rf“im nts oc odgre^ta p ononlnlrm a lonthomo 
oMIrala fl As e Is to Rtlre^totlel ^rcrpcctfly 
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utjjiiig him to remove the troops fi-om the neighboiu-liood of the 
capital ; but this he declined doing, hinting at the same time that 
they might retire, if they chose," to Koyon or Soissons, thus placing 
themselves at the disposal of the’ Crowm, and depiiving themselves of 
the aid of the people. 

Paris was in a state of extreme agitation. Tliis immense city vras 
unanimous in its devotedness to the Assembly. A c,\pital is at all 
times, and Paris was then more particularly, the natural focus of a 
revolution. To this many c.vubes contribute. The actual presence 
of the monarch dissipates the illusions of loyalty; and he is no 
longer (as in the distant province or petty railage) an abstraction of 
power and majesty, another name for all that is great and exalted, 
but a common mortal, one man among a million of men, perhaps 
one of the meanest of Iiis race. Pageants and spectacles may impose 
on the crowd ; but a rveak or haughty look undoes the eflect, and 
leads to disadvantageous reflections on the title to, or the good re- 
sulting from, ali tins display of pomp and magnificence. Prom being 
the seat of the Court, its vices are better knomi, its rnc.-mnosses are 
more talked of. In the number and distraction of passing objects 
and interests, the present occupies the mind alone — the chain of 
antiquity is bioken, and custom loses its foico. Mon become “ flies 
of a summer.” Opinion has here many ears, many tongues, and 
many hands to work with. The slightest wliisper is rumoured 
abroad, and the roar of the innltitnde hrealcs down the piison or the 
palace gates. Tlicy are seldom brought to act together but in ex- 
treme cases ; nor is it extraordinary that, in such cases, the conduct 
of the people is violent, from the consciousne-ss of transient power, 
its impatience of opposition, its inuvieldy bulk and loose texture, 
which cannot he kept wlthui nice bounds or stop at half-measures. 
— ^Notlimg could bo more critical or sti iking than the situation of 
Paris at this moment Everything betokened some great and de- 
cisive ohmigo. Poreign bayonets threatened the inhabitants from 
without, famine within. The capitalists dreaded a bankruptcy ; the 
enlightened and patriotic the return of absolute power ; the common 
people threw all the blame on the privileged classes. The press 
inflamed the public mind with innumerable pamphlets and in- 
vectives against the Government, and the journals regulaily re- 
ported the proceedings and debates of the Assembly. Everj’where 
in the open air, particularly in the Palais-Royal, groups were 
formed, where they read and harangued by turns. It was in coii- 
seqnonco of a proposal made by one of the speakers in the Palais- 
Royal, that the prison of the Abhaye was forced open, and some 
gicnadiers of the French Guards, who had been confined for lo- 
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f s g to C«. upon the I'cwpl# »cw I btrty and led out in 

tnurapl 

Pans wsis In tin stale o! ncilenie ted apprehen* on ■wlien i\ e 
Court I anng first stal <mcd a nmpbcr of troupe at V enaillcs el 
h vres ettheCliemp^o-lIftrs andat&t D nis eommci codollens o 
measures by tho compi le cl ango of all o Ministers end \f3 lbs 
banishinent of Iietker The latter «in Balnrdajr ll o iithdl Jidt 
vh to he wea et d nner r«cr red a note from tl e K ng cnjo n ngbiin 
to quit tho kingdt) n without a moments delay Ilo calmly hnished 
h s d ner tl out say g a word o! the order bo bad teccised tivd 
im ed afcty after (jOt into h« carnage It tbl ij wife and toolclberoaA 
to Lrussc la fbe nest mon ng tho news of bis dixgrice reached Pans. 
T1 0 whole aty was met mult eboeo Ua t! oussnd persons were 
! a abort tune collected in tho gan! n of the Pnlu ItoyaL A 
joun^ man of tl e name of Cenullo De*iflo bns one of the 1 ab I 1 
snd laoet enthus ast c h vangnera of lbs crowd mounted on a tal Ic 
end cned out tbat tl cn was not a moment to lose that the d s* 
n iM pnof Neckcr was tie a gnat for thaSt Pirtholomowof Mberty 
tiat tie S» H and Cicrman regioicnU would presently issue from 
tl 9 Champ^s-Msn to n asaacre the at zuis and that they had 
1 t one resource I ft ol ch ras to reaort to arms • And th» crowd 
tearing each a (.raco le- f tl o colonr of bopr from the the9tnot*trcea 
ID tho garden wh ch were na riy la d bare and wearing t as a ba^gt 
traversed the streets of Pans with the busts of Veefcer and of tl e 
Puke of Orleans (who was also sa d to be arr^cd^ covered with 
crape and borae in solemn pomp Tl ey ha 1 proceeded m this 
manner is far as the Tlace \ epdome wJ eo they were m t br a part? 
of tho 1 n al Allemsnd who d they put to 11 ht by pelting tl em 
with sto es but at the Place Louis they were assayed by tl 
dragoo » f the Pnneo of Idiobesc U o bearer of one of tho busts 
ant] a pn ato of the French G lards were killed the mob fled nto 
tl n Garden of the Tbiuil nes wb tbor the lY nee followed them at 


t e head of bis dragoons and attacked a umber of persons wl o 
k ew nothin,, of what was passing and were ii alk ng qu etly n tl o 
r'rtfdens In the scuffle an old mao was wounded tl e confus on as 
« I as the ru. iment of tie people became general and there was 
hut one cry 2o armi to bo 1 card thro i„l out the Tliijillones the 
ielas-Porel nthecil and m the sub rbs 

Tl o Fren I &u,irds bad been ordered to tl cir q larters m the 
Ant n where s jty of Lambescs drsroons were posted 
dispute arose and t was with much 
o ItKmlty they were prerenled from eomin^ to blows But when 
VI c lonucr learned that one of their co nmd s had been sla n th«u 
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inilignatiou could no longer be restrained; they rushed out, killed 
two of the foreign soldiers, wounded three others, aud the rest were 
forced to fly. They then proceeded to the Place Louis XV,, where 
they stationed themselves between the people and the troops, and 
guarded this position the whole of the night The soldiers in the 
Champ-de-Mars were then ordered to attack them, but refused to 
fire, and were remanded back to their quarters. The defection of 
the French Guards, with the repugnance of the other troops to 
march against the capital, put a stop for the present to the projects 
of the -Court. In the meantime, the populace had assembled at the 
Hotel-de-ViUe, and loudly demanded the sounding of the tocsin and 
the arming of the citizens. Several highly respectable individuals 
also met here, and did much good in repressing a spirit of violence 
and mischief. They could not, however, effect everytliing. A 
number of disorderly people and of workmen out of employ, with- 
out food or place of abode, set fire to the barriers, infested the 
streets, and pillaged several houses in the night between the 12th 
and 13th. 

The departmre of Keeker, which had excited such a sensation in 
the capital, produced as deep an impression at Versailles and on 
the Assembly, who manifested surprise and indignation, but not 
dejection. Lally-Tollendal pronounced a formal eulogium on tho 
exiled Minister. After one or two displays of theatrical vehemence, 
which is inseparable from French enthusiasm and eloquence (would 
that the whole were not so soon forgotten like a play !) they dis- 
patched a deputation to the King, informing him of the situation 
and troubles of Paris, and praying him to dismiss the troops and 
entrust the defence of the capital to tho city militia. Tlie deputa- 
tion received an answer which amounted to a repulse. The Assembly 
now perceived that the designs of the Court-party were irrevocably 
fixed, and that it had only itself to rely upon It instantly voted 
the responsibility of the Ministers and of all the advisers of the 
Crown, of whatsoever rani or degree. Tliis last clause was pointed at 
tho Queen, whose influence was greatly dreaded. They then, from 
an apprehension that the doors might be closed dnrmg the night 
ill order to dissolve the .Assembly, declared their sittings permanent. 
A vice-president was chosen, to lessen tho fatigue of the Archbishop 
of Vienne. Tho choice fell upon La Fayette. In this manner a 
part of tho Assembly sat up all night. It passed without delibera- 
tion, the deputies remaining on their seats, silent, but calm and 
serene. AVhat thoughts must have revolved through the minds of 
those present on this occasion 1 Patriotism and philosophy had 
,her6 taken up their sanctuary. If we consider their situation; tho 
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hopes that filled their breasts, the trials they had to encotmter, 
the future destiny of their e<wntry,of the world, which, hung ou 
their decision as m a lalaix* , Iho hitler wrongs they were alxjut to 
sweep away the good they had it in their power to acooinpliah— 
the countenances of the AasemUy must hare been majestic, an 1 
radiant with the li„ht that tl TWi„h them was abon* to dawn ca 

ages yet Buboni. Tl ey mioht foresee * struggle the last conmlsiro 

effirts of pnde and power to keep the world in its wonted tubjcc- 
t on — blit tliat was noil ng— their final tntunpb orer all oppositifsi 
was assured m tl e eternal pnnaf^ea of justice and in their own cn 
il ahen dcTotednsM to the gmt canse <A manland ! If the reeult 
did not altogether correspoRd to the intentions of these firm and 
enlioLteued patnota who so nobly planned it the fault was not in 
them but in others 

At Pans the insurrcctioa had taken a moro Ate- led tom. Early 
m the m ming the people asst mbted in large bodice at the Butel 
de-V ille tl 0 toes n aoonded from all the churrhes , the dnuns bent 
to summon the atuxos together who formed themselree into dif 
ferent bands of Tohiateers. All that they wanted was anna These 
except a few at the gtmsm ths ahopn were not to be had. Tber 
then sppt ed to M de Fl^asetlee a pn>tt«* of the city, who amused 
them with fair words " tfyel ddsw^hesaid “ J am yenr father 1" 
This patenul style seems to liare been the order of the day A 
comsuttee eat at the H2t«l*<l»t die to uVe measures for the public 
safety 3foanwbi]e a gnoary lad been broken open, the darde- 
V<uUt had been ransacked for old anna the arruourers* shops wets 
[1 mdered all was a scene of confusion and the ntmoet dismay 
everywhere prevai ‘d. L«t no pnvai« niscbwf was done. Il wu 
a moment of popular freury but one in whaih the pahlio danger and 
tl e pul J c good orem ltd every other cnnaidention. The gram 
wbidi ba 1 been seized the carts loaded with provisions, with plate 
or film tore and stopped at the bamen were all taken to the GrSve 
as a public dep t The crowd incessantly repeated the cry for arms 
sjnd were pacified by an assurance that tl nty thousand muskets 
would spcedilv amve (rota Chailevdte The Duke dAvnaont was 
invited to taka the command of |be popular troops and on his 
hesitating the Jlanjuis of Falls was nommated in las at«d. The 
green cockade was exchanged for one of wd and blue, the colours of 
the city Aijuantity of powder was discovered, as It was about to 
U oo^^ed hevood the bamers and the cases of firearms promised 
from Charlenlle turned out on wspeclioo to b© filled with old rags 
and logs of wood The rage and impatience of the multitude now 
became extreme Such perreme tnflu^ and barefaced dnphcjty 
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would be unaccountable anywhere else; but in Fiance they pay 
with promises ; and the provost, availmg himself of the credulity of 
his audience, promised them stiU more arms at the Cliartroux. To 
prevent a repetition of the excesses of the mob, Paris was illuminated 
at night, and a patrolo paraded the streets. 

The following day, the people, being deceived as to the convoy of 
aims that was to anivo from Charleville, and having been equally 
disappointed in those at the Chartreux, broke into the Hospital of 
Invalids, in spite of the troops stationed in the neighbourhood, and 
carried off a prodigious number of stands of arms concealed in the 
cellars. An alarm had been spread in the night that the regiment 
quartered at St. Denis was on its way to Paris, and that the cannon 
of the Bastille had been pointed in the direction of the street of St. 
Antoine. This information, the dread which this fortiess inspired, 
the recollection of the horrors which had been perpetrated there, its 
verj' name, which appalled all hearts and made the blood run cold, 
the necessity of wresting it from the hands of its old and feeble 
possessors, drew the attention of the multitude to this hated spot. 
From nine in the morning of the memorable 14th of July till two, 
Paris from one end to the other rang inth the same watchword : 
" To ihe Bastilk ! To (he Bastille!” The inhabitants poured there 
in throngs from all quarters, armed with different weaiions ; the 
crowd that already surrounded it was considerable ; the sentinels 
were at their posts, and the drawbridges raised as in war-time. 

A deputy from the district of St. Louis do la Culture, Thuriot de 
la Bosiere, then asked to speak with the Governor, M. Delaunay. 
Being admitted into his presence, he required that the direction of 
the cannon should be changed. Three guns were pointed against 
the entrance, though the Governor pretended that everytliing re- 
mained in the state in which it had alwa}-s been. About forty Siviss 
and eighty Invalids' garrisoned the place, from whom lie obtained 
a promise not to fire on the people, unless they were themselves 
attacked. His companions began to be uneasy, and called loudly 
for him. To satisfy them, he showed himself on the ramparts, from 
whence he could see an immense multitude flooldng from all parts, 
and the Fauxbourg St. Antoine advancing as it wore in a mass. 
He then returned to bis friends, and gave them what tidings ho had 
collected. 

But the crowd, not satisfied, demanded the surrender of the 
fortress. From time to time the angry cry was repeated: “Doicn 
m'th the Basiiik ! ” TVo men, more determined than the rest, 
pressed forward, attacked a guard-house, and attempted to bro.ak 
domi the chains of the bridge witli the blows of an axe. Tlie 
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wliers called o t to them to fall Uci ll reatea ng to fir# if they 
did not. But they repeated the r bloa# shattered tl e chains and 
lowered tlio dr&whr 6 e oret «1 «1 they rushed er th the crowd 
They threw themselves ujioa the second bndge in the Jiopca of 
raakiag thcmscl ca roasters of it in the same roarroer wl en the 
garrison fired and dispcracd Ihein for a few mu utes They soon 
I owever returned to the cl ar;,o and for aeretal houn dunnj, 
a mnnlcrous discliait® of mnslttry anl am dat leaps of tlio 
wounded and dyu j. renewed tbo attack • th unabated courage and 
obstinacy led on by two bravo meft 1.1 e a d Uul their rage and 
desj^rat on be ng infiamod to a p tch of madness by the scene of 
havoc atonnd tlem beveml deputatona arrived from theUfitel 
de*Ville to Oder terms of accommoitat on but m tho noise and f ry 
of the moment they could not i ake themselves heard and the 
storm ng continued as before. 

Ibe assanlt bad been oametlo t tl is manncrwitl inext ngiusb* 
able rage and great loss of blood to tho beeieceie though witl Lttle 
progress made for aboro four hours wl>en the arrival of tl e French 
Ona^ with cannon altered the face of things The gamson urged 
the Qorenor to surrender The wretcLcil Delaunay dmuling the 
fdte wheh aaaited Lm wanted to blow up the place inJ biry 
1 nueli and r the ruins and waa advancing for tl la pnrpoeo with a 
1 ted match in I s hand towards li e powder magasne but wu 
pre ented by the sold era who planted tl e wL te flag on the plat 
tom and m etsed the c anas in token of submission Tlua waa not 
enough for tlose without Theydema deal with loud and reiteratod 
cries to bare the dnwbndgee let down eml on an assunneo being 
gieen that no harm was intended tl o bridges were lowered and the 
assailants tumultuously rusi ed m. Tbec dearour* of their leaders 
could not aa e the Go otnor or a number of the soldiera who were 
seized on by the infuriatod mult tude and p t to death for hanng 
fired on their fellow-atizena. Thus fell the BastUe and tho shout 
that accompamod ts downfall wasechood throu^hEuropc and men 
rejocedtbat the grass grew where tbo Bast He stood}* Earth w^ 
1 ghtened of a load that oppresmd it nor d J this ghastly obyect 
any longer startle the sight tike an wgfy spider lying in wait for lU 
acenstomBd prey and bixiod og m anllen sflcnce over the wrongs 
which t bad the will though not the power to inflict 
The stormers ol the Bast Ua arrived at the 1 iaco da Grive rend- 
iD„ the lit with shoots of victwy They married on to the great 
hall of the nstel.de'\ Ue,m all the temfie and unusual pomp of 
a ^polw triumph. Bwh of them as had displayed most courage 
mid ardour were home «i the slotilders of the rest crowned witl 
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laurel. They were escorted up the hall by near two thousand of the 
populace, their eyes flaming, their hair in wild disorder, variously 
accoutred, pressing tumultuously on each other, and maldng the 
heavy floors almost crack beneath their footsteps. One bore the 
keys and flag of the Bastille, another the regulations of the prison 
brandished on the point of a bayonet ; a third (a thing horrible to 
relate !) hold in his bloody fingers the buckle of the Governor’s 
stock. In this order it was that they entered the Hotel-do'Vflle to 
announce their victory to the Committee, and to decide on the fate, 
of their remaining prisoners, who, in spite of the impatient cries to 
give no quarter, were rescued by the exertions of the commandant 
La Salle, Moreau do St. Mery, and the intrepid Elie. Then came 
the turn of the despicable Flesselles, that caricature of vapid, frothy 
impertinence, who thought he could baffle the roaring tiger with 
grimace and shallow excuses. “To the Palais-Royal with him!" 
was the word ; and he answered rvith callous indifference, “ Well, to 
the Palais-Eoj'al if you will.” He was hemmed in by the crowd, and 
borne along without any violence being offered him to the place of 
destination ; but at the comer of the Quai lie Pelletier, an unknown 
hand approached him, and stretched him lifeless on the spot with a 
pistol-shot. During the night succeeding this eventful day Paris 
was in the greatest agitation, hourlj’ expecting (in consequence of 
the statements of intercepted letters) an attack from the troops. 
Every preparation was made to defend the city. Barricadoes were 
formed, the streets unpaved, pikes forged, the women piled stones 
on the tops of houses to hurl them doivn on the heads of the 
soldiers, and the National Guard occupied the outposts. 
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Ox the 14th of September, Napoleon rejoined his advanced guard. 
He mounted his horse a few leagues from Moscow, and marched 
slowly and circumspectly, expecting the enemy and a battle. The 
ground was favourable, and works had been marked out; but evetj’- 
thing had been abandoned, and not an individual was to bo mot 
with. At length, the last height had been gained that is con- 
tiguous to Moscow, and commands it : it is called the “ Mount of 
S'llvstion,” because, from the top of it, at the sight of their holy 
city, the inhabitants make the sign of the cross, and prostrate them- 
selves on the ground. The light troops soon reached the summit. 
It was two o’clock, and the great city was glittering with a thou- 
Bimd colours in the sun. Struck with astonishment at the spectacle. 
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Uiey hailed, and esdaimed m sdnur&tiem, "Moscow! SIoscowl’ 
All then quickened their pac^ and at length ran forward m dia- 
onler, till at last the whole army, dapping their hands, repcatwl 
the exclamation in a transport of joy, as manners cry "Landl 
Land I ” at the end of a long and cUngeroos rojuge. At tho sight 
of this golden aty, this brilliant dasp of Eurojie and Asia, this 
superb emporium, where the luxniy, the customs, and the arts of 
tho two finest divisions of the globe meet a aty aimrahle m itself, 
bat more so in the wide waste that surrounds it (that, like an isth- 
mus, iimtes the extremes of barbarism and wealth, the north and 
the south, the cast and the west, antiquity and new-born empire, 
the eresetnt with tho cross, the pelacca of the Ctesara with tho halls 
of Runic superstition), the French army halted (as well they might) 
inth leetmgs of proud and conscious exnltition ^Vhat a day of 
glory was that — to be succeeded by what a fall — whicli was not 
unnatural neither, for the height of glory is only built on the 
extreme lerge of danger and diflicnlty I Over this rest and novel 
scene, which rose at once to tlie pomp of history, they fancied 
themselves moving m splendid procession, amidst tho ecdamatious 
of surrounding nations here was the termination which had been 
promised to all thoir Uboiiie. here they ought to stop, as they 
could no longer snepass themselves or be snrpAssed by othera. At 
this moraeat of enthusiasm, all Vieses end su8\.rings were (orgnlien. 
It seemed impossible to purchase at too dear a rate the proud 
satisfaction of being able to say for the remainder of their lives, " I 
belonged to the army of hloscow * 

Napoleon iumself hastened forward to the new He stopped in 
evident transport an oxclamation of stlf-congratiilation fell from 
his lips The marshals, too, gathered round him with delight, eager 
to pay homage to bis success Cut in the mind of Napoleon the 
hrst burst of feelmg was never of long duration, as he had too many 
important concerns to attend to give himself up entirely to his 
sensations £Ls tirat exclamatKin wts, “ There, at List, then, is 
that famous aty!” And his woond, ' It was high tune I” Ha 
eye was now intently faxed on that capital, where he imagined that 
he aaw the whole Russian Eirjnre Those walls enclosed the whole 
^ his hopes, peace, the exyensee of the war, and immortal glory 
yrTien, then, would its gates open, and a deputation issue from it, 
to lay its wealth, its papulatMm, its senate, and its chief nobility at 
his f^ ? Already, both on his left and on his right, he saw the 
hostile city attacked by Pnnee Eugene and Poniatowsfa, and m 
front Murat had reached the suburbs, yet there was not the slightest 
BppcamnceofflnythinelikeapacificinCTture Noonehadarpmached 
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but an officer from Miloradowich, to say that' ho would sot fire to 
the city, if ho were not allowed time to evacuate it. The foremost 
troops of the two armies were for a ehort time intermingled. Murat 
was recognised by the Cossacks, who crowded around lum to extol 
his bravery and admire his finery. He gave them his watch and 
those of h's officers. One of them called him his Helman. 

In the neantime the day was passing away, and the Emperor’s 
anxiety increased. The army became impatient. A few officers 
penetrated witlun the walls. “ Moscow was deserted.” At this in- 
telligence, which he repelled mth considerable vehemence, but which 
was confirmed by various reports, Napoleon descended the Mount of 
Salvation, and advanced towards the Dorogonnlow gate He called 
aloud to Daru, and said, "Moscow deserted 1 A most unlikely 
event 1 We must enter it, and ascertain the fact. Go, and bring 
the boyars before me.” He would not believe that these men had all 
fled. How, indeed, was it possible to conceive, that so many sump- 
tuous palaces and splendid temples and wealthy factories should be 
abandoned by the owners, like the miserable huts which the army 
had passed on their march P Daru had now returned, haidng failed 
in his mission. Not a single Muscovite was to be found : no smoke 
was seen ascending fiom the meanest hearth; nor’ was the slightest 
noise to be heard throughout that populous and extensive city ; its 
three hundred thousand inhabitants seemed all dumb and motionless, 
as by enchantment. It was the silence of the desert. Napoleon 
still persisted, till an officer went and brought before him half a dozen 
miserable objects, who were the only inhabitants he could find. 
He then no longer doubted the fact, shrugged his shoulders, and 
contented himself with saying, “The Russians are as yet little aware 
what efiect the taking of their capital will have upon them.” 

Murat, with his long and heavy column of cavalry, had entered 
Moscow for more than an hour. They made their way mto that 
gigantic body, and found it as yet uninjured, but inanimate. Struck 
with surpiise at the mighty solitude, they marched on in silence 
and listened to the sound of their horses' feet re-echoed from tenant- 
less palaces. On a sudden, the fire of small-arms attracted then- 
attention. The column halted. Its hindmost horses still covered 
the plain. Its centre was passing through one of the longest streets 
of the city; its head was near the Kremlin. Tlie gates of that 
citadel appeared to be shut : but from within the enclosure proceeded 
the most savage yells, and a few men and women of the most dis- 
gusting aspect, drunk, and uttering frightful imprecations, were 
observed, fiRy armed, upon the walls. Murat sent them offers of 
peace, but i i vain ; and it became necessary to force the gates with 
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c«nno Oto ot llev> •<] i*1k1 "S wrclclca ni*h«»l tj^on 
King of ^9pJe^ »ful altcmptnl t* • to fcill one of 1 u officer* tljr ng 
at hin ! ko n wild beast ahl enl«i*ottnftg to tear I ini with I la 
teetli after hs arms were pnonod. Hero also wora found fi*o 
i nndrwl recruit* wl om tho Ki»*s an* had left be! nJ and aoveral 
ti ousand atragclcra and deaertota wtro tail and let at I berty 
1 j the adranoed guard aho aft<t»arda rejo ned 11 t r ffumtiymen 
IHurat del* nwl only a abort tlwo bj the capt ire of ti a Ktwnl n 
pasK"! hast ly on 1 y tl 0 roofl to ^ ofadjm r and As a m jairau t of 
IJ o entmy 

Napoleon did not ent''* Moeeow Jieforo n^ht lie stopped at 
one of tho first honsca n the Dorogon low aubtirb H® tl r» 
apfo nted Mara! a\ llorl er goteniot ot tl at eajHlal " Abore *U " 
and be **00 pllngo lo t lead alinU answer for it Defen I 
Moscow boll against friends and foes* During the ni„ht unfarcrur- 
aWa rcpirta cama iti io rapid aiecoesion Some Ftctveluncn *lo 
I ad bee res dents in the country and eren an offieer of ti s {«! ce 
announced the nlend^ banting Hie rn-perw slept 1 ttle calJcil 
for hia attcadonU every half I oaf to make tl cm repeat (1 e ominoua 
ntelligenw they lad heord b t at last wrapped hmeelf up n 
ncredul tr vl cd al>o t two oelock 1 0 was appruisl that the 
Aatnrahadlroks out Itwaaattbeiser bants polaceorEichang'' 
In the centre of the ct* and most op lent (luarter ot It He 
n raedately gave orders « d dispatched tocass^ts with groat prouip- 
{ tudo Aa soon aa dsyl 1 1 appoarcil he I astened to U 0 city 
I Riitlf and Screrely no seed tl e roong Guard an 1 Moft or Ho 
Slaniwl showed h n 1 0 isca cot ml w tl ron roofs clcacly si ut 
pad witl ont any marka of eiolci ec or on attempt to bre^ into 
tlicm yet a black smoke was alrrady usi from t) “ra Isapoleoi 
ntcred tie Krcml n tb Ufal and uneasy At th* aifht of 
this palace at once of Gotl iind modem arcl toct re foun led by 
the lUimanofs and Turc* of Ucrstll esUat U rune of theCitwa 
111 the great I an and of tJ e wwi beautiful port of tho city of 
1 c tl 0 Kivml n coo nshlsaiewhsl opce renred Ho was 
1 cerd t say 1 atn at Wgtb then m lloeoow n U e ancient 
city of tf e Crari QtlaKrrmI He ezanmed every port wit! 
an eager cunos tv and a lofty feel ogof complacency In a momeol 
of sat sfactiotv ttvi tnumph Iw *dd<resci\ a puafie overture to the 
Emperor Afoxander A Pusslaa offeer of rank who had just been 
diswvered m tl e great boep tal was made tho bearrr of t. 

Z^yhght favoured the «ert ona of the Duke ot Tt*two who 
s cce^ed n check ng the fiainea Hie ineendianoa kept themselves 
eowellconcc cd tha ‘'retistenco wo* much doubted At length 
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order was re-established, apprehensions dispelled, and every one 
betook himself to rest in the best quarters lie could find, and deter- 
mined to make the most of his present situation. Two officers, who 
had taken np their quarters in one of the buildings of the Kremlin, 
overlooking the north and west, were awakened about midnight by 
an overpowering light. They instantly looked out, and saw palaces 
enveloped in flames, which, after exhibiting all their striking and 
grotesque architecture in a glare of light, speedily converted them 
into ashes. Tlie ivind, being in the north, drove the flames directly 
upon the Kremlin; so that the two Prenchnien felt considerable 
alarm for that vast enclosure of buildings, where the choicest troops 
of the army and their renowned commander were reposing. Already 
the burning flakes and brands began to be carried towards the 
roofs of the Kremlin, when the ivind suddenly slutting, impelled 
the mischief in a difierent direction. Tho officers, satisfied of their 
own security, said, “Let others look to it now,” .and again fell asleep. 
But they were soon after roused by a new and more vivid burst 
of light, and saw flames rising in the opposite quarter, which still 
menaced the Kremlin. Tliree times the uind shifted; and each 
time these stubhoni and avenguig fires, as if attracted by tho 
sir.e of the building or by what it contained, pointed to the Kremlin. 
An al.anning and awful suspicion now darted on their minds. Tlio 
Musemates, informed of tho rash and dangerous negligence of their 
enemies, had possibly conceived tho idea of destro} ing tlio soldierj* 
together with tho city, as they lay overpowered by wine, fatigue, 
and sleep; or r.athor, perhaps, they had expected to involve Kapolcon 
himself in the catastrophe Moscow seemed no inadequate funeral 
pile for so mighty a foe. Such a sacrifice might indeed have been 
made at a cheaper rate than that which w.as actually paid for it. 
Kot only did the Kremlin enclose a magazine of powder, uukmoini 
to the French ; but, tlirough inattention, that very same night a 
whole park of artillery had been stationed under Kapokon's win- 
dows. If a single spark out of tlie in) riads that were fl) ing over 
their heads had dropped upon one of the cni’woiis, the flower of tho 
anny, with the Emperor, must have been destroyed. 

-At length, day appeared. It came to add to tbo horrors of tbo 
scene, while it ffimmed its splendour. Many of tho officers took 
Bliclter in tlio halls of the palace. Tho cliiefs, including Jlortier, 
overcome with the exertions wlndi they had made for six-and-thirty 
hours, returned to the Kremlin in a slate of exliaustion and despiur. 
All wore silent; but they inwardly blamed themselves as authors m 
tho disaster. It was supposed that tho neglect and intoxic.ation <if 
tho sohliem must have commenced what tho temiH-st had aggravated ; 
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Mid they began to n^anJ tbeia9elrcs,»ad to imagmo that they would 
l>a regarded by all Earopo, with a aort of horror But from the» 
pamfid reflections they wcr» relieved by tho acojunts which camo jn 
fast, and were more and rnoro eonflnned, that the Boasians wcw 
alone chargeable with the calamity On the first night, between the 
14th and 15th, a globe of fire had been let down on the palace of 
Trinco Trubetalioi, and had oonennied it This was tho signal f w 
retting fire to the Exeliango Russian rolice-oflieers had b»n tern 
stimng up the fiaraca with Unec* dipped m p tch Vilien tho French 
soldiers tried to get into a bonso *e^n„ly nmnhabitod, they were 
frequently driven bach, cither by the imolce issuing from it, or by 
si eJls bursting within it A number of frantic men and women were 
seen roaming amid the (lames snlh flamhcaiu m tl cir hands, spread 
ing the work of deatruciton an I tlioa completing an imago of the 
infernal world. It appcanxl that tl cso banditti had been let loose 
from prison to ezecoto a design whidi it esliaustcd all tho fortitude 
of patiMlism or virtue barely to concuie Orders were pren to try 
and shoot every incendiary on the spot. The army was drawn out , 
the Old Guard bad taken arms , aUnn, astonishment, mortification, 
fiUsd every breast bapoleoo, whocpo sleep no ona had vcDtured to 
disturb dunng the night was awoke by the double light of day and 
of the conflagration ^ exed and irritated at first, he was bent on 
mastering tho Gamce but he soon yielded to what was absututely 
inevitable Having conquered his enemies by infiictiB„ on them all 
tho terrors of regular w^are he saw that tl ey were determined to 
defeat I im by inflicting atill poaler evils on themselves Eor oiico 
he found himself surpassed by barbnrons daring and resolution 
The mi,,hty conquest, for which he bod sacrificed so mneh, and 
which lie had at last achieved, was now vanishing from him in a 
whirlwind of smoko and flame Ha was id a state of esccssivu 
agitation and seemed m a ntaoDer parched up by the flames with 
wh ch he was suRounded. He paced the apartmenta with homed 
steps quitted ai d resumed bis seat, and left business of the most 
pressing urgency to run to the windows andobserve tlia pro'Tcas of 
the fire b a abrupt and eager movements indicated the trouble of 
I is mmd while ho gave vent to bis oppressed and labourin'^ feelmt^ 
in short and broken esclamations — "What a frightful spectaclel 
To have done it themselvea I Such a number of peaces I They are 
genuine Scythians I Between him and the fire there Was a large 
and open piece of ground, close to wiuch was the Mosqua, with its 
two quays yet the glasses of the windows against which he leaned 
were so violently heated that ho could not touch them with hi* 
hand A repoit nas now spread that the Kremlm was undermined j 
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sonic of the attendants nearly lost their senses through terror ; the 
military waited with firmness whatever doom Fate and the Emperor 
should assign them ; Buonaparte only noticed the alarm with a dis- 
trustful smile. Ho seemed determined to Iteep possession of his 
conquest, though the firo gained ground every moment ; seizing the 
bridges, all the accesses to the 'fortress, the neighbouring houses, and 
holding him almost a prisoner in the walls of the Kxemlin. Night 
was advancing, and the equinoctial wind blew with redoubled 
■violence. The King of Naples and Prince Eugene arrived at this 
crisis; and, in conjunction with Borthicr, in vain urged him to 
depart. On a sudden a cry was hoard that “ the Kremlin was on 
file.” Napoleon wont out to see the source of the danger, which 
had been put a stop to in two places ; but the tower was still burn- 
ing, and a police-soldier had been detected there who had set it on 
fire. The exasperated grenadiers dragged him into the adjoining 
court-yard, where they dispatched Iniu with their b.a3'onets. 

This incident determined Napoleon. All, it was evident, was 
devoted to destruction: even the ancient and sacred pile of the 
Kremlin. Ho descended the northern staircase, celebrated for the 
murder of the Strolitzes. and gave orders for procuring a guide to 
conduct him out of the city a league on the Petersburg road, to 
.‘the castle of Petrowsld. The flames, however, blochod up the gates 
of the citadel, and baffled the first attempts made to leave it. After 
"repeated search, a postem-gato was discovered leading across the 
roclrs, which opened towards the Mosqua. Through this narrow 
pass Napoleon, with his officers and guard, effected his escape 
from the Kremlin. But being nearer to tho flames than before, 
they could neither go bach nor stay where they wore : how was it 
possible to cross tho waves of that sea of fire ? Even those who had 
passed through and examined tho city, now bewildered by the wind 
and blinded by the dust, were totallj’ unable distinctly to recognise 
the several parts, as the streets had disappeared amidst the smoke 
and ruins. There was, however, no time to be lost ; the roaring of 
the flames grew louder every moment. A single narrow street, 
crooked and in every part on fire, caught their attention, but 
looked more like an avenue to the hell before them than a way 
to avoid it. The Emperor darted forward on foot, without a 
moment’s hesitation, into tliis formidable pass. He advanced over 
the scorching cinders, wliieh grated under his feet, amidst tho perils 
of dividing roofs and falling beams, and domes covered with melting 
iron, all scattering tremendous ruins around him. These ruins 
often impeded his progress. Tho flames, which were consuming 
the houses between which the group proceeded, after mounting to 
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the greatest height, were turned ha-dc bj tlie force of tb« wind I » 
•rehes of fire orer their heads. Tl*} irero walking on s sod of fire, 
underai^y of fire, and between waifs of fire Tho heat was lonnent* 
ing and almost putUng out their ^cs, whbh yet ft was necessary to 
keep open and intently fixed on the occurring circunatixnces ^ 
stifling air, hot ashes, umumerahla flakes of firei, rn-wfs their iwpira* 
tion short, dry, and gasping, and tbey-were baff-^iiObcated with the 
smoke In this state of jnexpresaiUo distress, their gulda stopped 
suddenly, quite at a loss and confounded. And if some pillaging 
stragglers, belonging to the first corps, bad not recognised the 
tmjftrot through the liwm«.ane of flaidia the 0 «it must Iiare l>ecn 
fatal They instantly ran to Xu aul, and led the way to the still 
smoking ruins of aquarterof llrocity nhich had been laid in aafies 
in themofiarg Jaat at tlizs time (hoy fell In with tbePnncoof 
LekmuhL This marslial, who bad been woUndi^ at the Mosqua, 
had actually esdered ins men to cany Lim through the flames m 
order to sTtrieato Napoleon or to pensh with liun. He threw him- 
self into hu arms in a transport of joy Tbe Emperor receired him 
weli, but with a composure which lo the midst of danger noree 
deserted him lo ordir to eff«i.t bis escape, it was yet necessary 
to piaa by a long convoy of gunpondcr, wlueh was di-Blmg amulst 
the fire Tins aas not the least of his risks, but it was the last 
and St night they rctehotl retroarskt 
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